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N an age of ence, like the preſent, when he importance 


of hiſtorical knowledge is clearly underſtood, it becomes needleſs. 


to expatiate on its peculiar advantages. ' Numerous are the hiſtories 
of our own country; philoſophers, men of er udition, men of; f genius, and 
men of labour, have ſueceſſively exerted their talents on a ſubject 
that affords ample ſcope, for the demonſtration of their reſpective 
abilities. The annals of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, have been 
faithfully delincated ; the eaſtern and weſtern parts o of the globe 
have had their ſeparate Nane ns: : ſcarcely a kin gdom, or petty Nate, 
in the north or ſouth of Europe, but has engaged the attention of 
ſome able writer; while France, alone, has eſcaped the notice 
of our Engliſh authors. 


A2 | | When 


TT: | Lb the) 
| When we conſider the very powerful inducements to the compo- 
- fition of a His roRY of FRANCE, we are naturally led to conclude, that 
the extreme War ebe a taſk fo laborious, has alone proved 
| ae true, * to an ns, - no ji ti if we except 
that of his own country, can prove ſo highly intereſting and in- 
ſtructive as the Hiſtory of France. It is, indeed, ſo immediately 
connected with that of England, that an adequate knowledge of the 
latter cannot poſſibly be acquited without an intimate acquaintance 
with the former : hence the Engliſh hiſtorian is frequently compelled 
to take a curſory view of the ſituation of affairs in that kingdom ; 
C but his view is neceſſarily £ contraed,;as c move unſatisfactory to 
| | himſelf, and to heighten, rather than gra ati „the curioſity of his. 
readers. It muſt not be forgotten, 3 a province of France gave a 
monarch to England, where the ys and Janguage of its conqueror 
long pr evailed ; and have, ever retamed no inconſiderable in- 
fluence. For ages our rival in arts as in arms, to France are we in- 
debted for numerous improvements, of great national utility. In her 
annals may be diſcovered the origin c of Hany e | uſtomns : and n | hi 
that we ftill cheriſh and relped ; and to her 1 may be traced \ 
thoſe, ſentiments, and many of thoſe principles, Which d i 
us among the nations of Europe. M. mort, the may 5 i 
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Cobnfderations of "this "magnitude muſt operate with | 
force on the inquiſiti tive mind, and Lead it to explore thoſe 
ſources , of e that | are. GC Fa Þ 0 
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IN an age of ſcience, like the preſent, when the importance 
of hiſtorical knowledge is clearly it becomes needleſs 
men of. Weg 3 furcaively ended 8 1 on a lubſec 
that affords ample ſcope for the demonſtration of their reſpective 
abilities. The annals of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, have been 
faithfully delineated; the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the globe 
have had their ſeparate hiſtorians: ſcarcely. a kingdom, or petty ſtate, 


in the north or ſouth of Europe, but has en the attention of 
ſome. able writer; While FRANCE, alone, has e the notice of oùt 
Engliſh authors. | | 8 „ 
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When we conſider the very powerful inducements to the compo- 
fition of a HisTory of FRANCE, we are naturally led to conclude, that 
the extreme difficult y. attending a taſk ſo laborious, has alone proved 
ſufficient to prevent the publication of ſo deſirable a Work. It is 
undoubtedly true, that, to an Engliſhman, no hiſtory, if we except 
that of his own country, can prove ſo highly intereſting and in- 


ſtructive as the Hiſtory of France. It is, indeed, fo immediately 


connected with that of Feld. that an adequate knowledge of the 
. 

latter cannot poffibly be acquired without an intimate acquaintance - 

with the former: hence the Engliſh hiſtorian is frequently compelled 


to take a curſory view of the fituation of affairs in that kingdom; 


but his view is neceflarily ſo contracted, as to prove unſatisfactory to 
himſelf, and to heighten, rather than gratify, the curioſity of his 
| readers. It muſt not be forgotten, that a province of France gave a. 
monarch to England, where the laws and language of its conqueror- 
long prevailed ; and have, ever-fince; retained no inconfiderable in- 
fluence. For ages our rival in arts as in arms, to France are we in- 
debted for numerous improvements, of great national utility. In her 
annals may be diſcovered the origin of many cuſtoms and manners, 


that we flill cheriſh' and reſpect; and to her may be traced many of 
os ſentiments, and many of thoſe principles, which dignify and 


guiſh us among the nations of Europe. ae e July 
be termed—Gentie incunabula 1 85 3 83 7 

Cadets of . added aſh e witk irreſiſtible ; 
(ON on the inquiſitive” mind; and lead it to explore thoſe copious 
ſources of information, that are peculiarly caleulated to enlarge the 
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15 Mic Feen; Hiſtory,:: we mean to gives not 1 Ska 
of the different Sovereigns, but thoſe of the nation they governed; 

to join the names of ſuch heroes as have extended the limits of their 
country, with thoſe! of ſuch men of ſuperior genius, as have en- 
lightened its underſtanding: in ſhort, it is our intention to give an 
impartial account of its victories and its conqueſts, and an ample. and 
intereſting detail of its mantisra- its en and its cuſtoms. 0 as 


* 
- o FTE z-F 1 28. 3 


#%.4 7 4 


The attention beſtowed on Or . cine object will be propor- 


tioned to the degree of amuſement or inſtruction which it is capable 


of affording: we ſhall be careful, however, to notice the commence- 
ment of all ſingular and curious cuſtoms 5 the principles of the 
conſtitution ; the true ſources and various foundations of the laws; © 


the origin of particular dignities ; the inſtitution of the parliaments ; - 


the eſtabliſhment of univerſities ; ; the foundation of orders, re- 
hgious and military; and every diſcovery in the arts and ſciences, 
which has proved of uſe to 9 : . 


In ſhort; we may ſafely fen, that- nothing will be- neglected 


that can render the Work intereſting to the Public: every fact 


will be accompanied by its principal | circumſtances, and not an my 5 
thing advanced, MO the 1 bows nf corp authority. 


The - Abbe 'Velly and” bis learned 'coadjutors—indiſputably the - 


beſt hs all the French hiſtorians — we have N as our principal ; : 
guides ; * * 


— 


„„ | 


guides: but, in the courſe of our labours, we hall not fail to profit = 
by the affiſtance of other eminent writers; and partieularly by 
thoſe various elucidations, and explanatory comments, to which 
the newly-eſtablifhed liberty of the preſs, in France, has given 


- 


Independent of theſe effential advantages, which no hiſtorian has 
hitherto enjoyed, the continuation of our Work to- an -era that is 
regnant with the moſt important conſequences, will render it the 
only complete and perfect His rok of France, that cxiſts, either in 
our own, or in any other language. 15 5 
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| Origin wy the French: e 


rr ſeems as if Fate had decreed that the inoft „ nations ul have: : 
no certain monument of their origin. The people of Athens; and of Rome, knew but 
liftle of their anceſtors ;, the early ftate of the ancient Britons is involved in obſcurity; — _ 
and the founders of the French nation are but imperfectly known. Some maintain N 
them to have been deſeended from the ancient kings of Troy; others aſſure us, that Jeep > 
they were natives of Trans-Alpine and Cis-Alpine Gaul, whieh they left either be- 
fore or ſoon after the conqueſts of Julius Cæſar; While a third claſs of writers make >. 
them come from Scandinauia, which was formerly denominated the common mother | 
bf all nations. The authority of certain authors, quoted by Gregory of Fours, has | 
given riſe to an aſſertion, that they ſprang, from Pannonia; and others pretend that they - <5. 4 
were a colony of thoſe famous free Scythians, . or Franks, who, according to Hero- SE | 
dotus, inhabited the banks of the Palus-Mzotis. The moſt probable opinion is, 
that they were originally of Germany; but it is not preciſely known in what part of 
that extenſive country they. firſt eſtabliſhed their reſidence, or what was the ancient 
ſignification of the word Frank. It is. ſuppoſed that the Franks were a league of ſe- 
veral different nations, which occupied that extent of country which is bounded by 
the Elbe, on:the eaſt ; the Mein, on the ſouth; the Rhine, on the weſt ;. and on the 
north, by the Northern Ocean *: a tract which e the e Franconia, 
e Heſſe, Friezeland, and . Is LE : 


x 
* 


. 5 „„ 1 Philip Cluverivs, 1, ii. cas | ED 3 . 
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8 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Such of . ancient writers as mention theſe people, repreſent them as ſavages, 
who lived on the produce of the chace, and on fruits, vegetables, and roots, More 


| jealous of their liberty, than anxious to obtain the pleaſures of life, they were ſtran⸗ 
gers to ſilver and gold, and all their commerce was carried on by exchange. More 


martial than civilized, their foreſts were their only towns; their honſes conſiſted of 
ſubterraneous caverns, or elſe of ruſtic habitations compoſed of wood cemented with 
clay: their poſſeſſions were confined to ſuch lands as the prince, or the magiſtrate, 
diſtributed to them every year, according to their rank, their ſervices, or condition. 
Frank, faithful, and ſincere, they obſerved the point of honour with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous delicacy. Rigidly attached to the laws of nature, they were, in general, ignorant 
of thoſe abominations which diſhonoured Italy and Greece; and if they: ſometimes 
occurred, they were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. In their enmity generous, an 
offence was no ſooner acknowledged than forgiven : implacable in war, their ven- 
geance often degenerated into ferocity. Zealous citizens, they were ever ready to 
. facrifice their all to the welfare of their country: formidable neighbours, they made 
their glory and their ſafety conſiſt in the devaſtation of their on frontiers, and in 
ſeparating themſelves from the reſt of the world by gloomy deſerts. A ſingular com- 
poſition of activity and floth, they neither knew how to einploy themſelves to advan- 
tage in time of peace, or to contain themſel ves within the bounds of moderation in 
war. Their hoſpitality ſhone conſpicuous in the liſt of their merits, and was a theme 
of univerſal admiration. Their houſes were always open to the. ſtranger, who was 
treated with kindneſs as long as he choſe to Kay, and, at his departure, was loaded 
with preſents. Their religion was ſimple as their manners. The ſun, the moon, 
fire, trees, and rivers, were their deities; their temples were darkſome caverns, or the 
moſt gloomy receſſes of their foreſts, impenetrable by the light of the day: human 
victims, ſheep, wolves, and foxes, were the ſacrifices they offered to their gods: their 
prieſts were more deeply verfed in magic than theology : their marriages were always 


\ contracted from inclination ; and, to the ſhame of more poliſhed ſocieties be it ſpoken! 


58 . coming #4, —} rin” Sen bi 


were never formed by the ſordid ties of intereſt; AS their women were excluded from 
the ſucceſſion, no fortune was expected from them. Their funerals were Gmple ceremo-. 
nies, whence all kind of pomp was excluded, but which were diſtinguiſned by the 
ſtrongeſt fymptoms of regard, in the living, for the friend they had loſt. When they 
burnt the body, the pile was compoſed of choſen wood; when they committed it to the 


| earth; they buried with it the richeſt and moſt valuable effects of the deceaſed; and ſuch. 


was their Wen that . even ſent a ſervant with him to attend o on him. in the 


Py * 


The nation was divided into four Uliſes Nelas ; 5 fubjeats "Hows, and 
thoſe who were born ſlaves, but had afterwards found means of obtaining an n exemption 7 


2 Tacitos de Moribus 8 : 
| from 


KEN 


ORIGIN OF THE FRENCH. : 9 


from flavery, and were, therefore, denominated Freed men. We learn from hiſtory 
that they were ſometimes governed by a king, ſometimes by a prinee, and ſometimes 
by a duke. The authority of the firſt was perpetual, and that of the fecond tem- 
porary; and the laſt was only entruſted with the command in time of war. The 
power of theſe chiefs was limited; all affairs of importance being ſettled by an affem- - 
bly of the ſlates. The king was always ſelected from the higheſt claſs of nobility ; 
but in the election of dukes, merit was more the object of conſideration than birth. 
No chief, nor commander, had the power of levying impoſts, each individual pay- 
ing him a voluntary tribute, from the produce of his fields or flocks. This pre- 
ſent, the free homage of the ſubjeQs? love, was the only reward for the labours, and 
the only ſupport of the expences, of ſovereignty. The uſe of letters, or characters, 
were totally unknown to theſe people, who had neither annals, nor written laws. - The 
bards, or poets, were their hiſtorians; ſongs, conſequently, formed their hiſtories ; 
cuſtom was their code, and the light of their underſtanding, their digeſt. Adultery 
was conſidered by them as a horrible monſter, and as ſuch puniſhed by repudiation 
and diſgrace : an ignominious death was the lot of traitors and fugitives : cowards, and 
ſuch as were guilty of an unnatural crime, were buried alive in a bog; a punifhment 
unprecedented in the annals of nations, and which ſufficiently demonſtrates the degree 
of horror in which every kind of infamy was holden by this brave and virtuous people. - 


The warlike genius of the nation was viſible eyen in the education of their chil- 

dren, whoſe only amuſement was wreſtling and riding. They could not, however, 
carry arms without the expreſs permiſſion of the tribe to which they belonged. The 
candidates for this honour aſſembled, when one of their princes, their fathers, or their 
relations, preſented them with a lance or ſhield; by which ceremony they were initiated. 
into the military order, and ranked among the defenders of the ſtate. Their arms 
were the ſword, the lance, or halbert, the ſling, the mallet, the javelin, the battle-axe, 
and a ſpecies of heavy club, which they threw into the enemy's batalions, which it 
cruſhed with its enormous weight. Their ſhield was oblong, compoſed of ofier- 
twigs, or the bark of trees, and the loſs of it involved the warriour in infamy and , 
diſhonour ; this, with a cuiraſs, covered with the ſkin of the bear, or wild boar, and | | 
a helmet creſted with horſes” tails dyed red, or elſe with ſome hideous figure, formed 
their only armour. Their ſtandards were objects of terror; ſelected either from the 
moſt ferocious inhabitants of the foreſt, or from whatever was moſt horrible in their 
own conſecrated groves. Their order of battle was ſtrictly uniform; their infantry, N 
always placed in the centre, formed a kind of triangle which they called -a wedge, 8 
becauſe its point being preſented to the enemy, it was deſtined to divide and break their 
Tanks, A hundred choſen youths fought at the head of this formidable phalanx - 

- The cavalry was poſted on the wings; their chariots, and baggage, were drawn up in 


3 Agath, lib. xxiv. | | 8 
74 FVV 5 
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10 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


the rear. For a long time they were reproached with the tumultuous irregularity of 
their attacks, and their total ignorance of diſcipline ; ; it was from the Romans they firſt 
learnt all the ftratagems of war. 


There was no people in Europe, according to Pliny, ſo well verſed in all maritime 


matters. Their veſſels were either compoſed of ſkins ſewed together, or elſe of oſier, 
covered with leather; they had neither fails nor prows, but were worked entirely by 
oars. At firſt, their navigation was confined to their own coaſts; they began, 


however, inſenſibly to venture on longer voyages; they coaſted along the ſhores of 
Gaul and Spain, and even ng copia the Straits of Gibraltar, as far as the 


Mediterranean. - 


Such were the ancient Franks, or Germans, who were ſo oſten attacked, ſometimes 


beaten, but never totally ſubdued, by the Romans. Julius Cæſar, the conqueror of the 


Gauls, made irruptions into their country, at two different times“; but he repaſſed the 


Rhine without having obtained any other advantage over them, than that of commit- 
ting depredations on their lands, and burning ſome few of their villages. The con- 


ſternation of that prince, when he was informed of the maſſacre of his legions com- 


manded by Varus, is well known. His fear made him loſe fight of his dignity; he 
gave himſelf up for loſt; and n the deſtruction of his capital by this untame- 
able people. N 0 


Tiberius, when a ſubject, having waged war againſt them with more glory to him 
ſelf, than utility to his country, gave orders, When he aſcended the throne, to leave 


them undiſturbed ; contenting himſelf with confining them to the limits of 'their own - 
foreſts; and preventing their irruptions into- Gaul. Caligula, intoxicated with the 


ridiculous hope of rivalling the conqueſts of his father Germanicus, prepared a pow- 
erful armament for the reduction of this warlike people: but, a precipitate ſight, the 
difgrace of having retreated without making a ſingle attaek, and the contempt of a 


nation, whoſe hongur and courage were their deareſt idols, were the only advantages 
which he reaped from all his ſplendid and pompous preparations*, Claudius, and the 


they woot in time, deſtroy each other, and finally be diſſolved by the. fary of do- 
meſtic commotions. Marcus Aurelius, who dared to follow them into their native 


greater part of his ſueceſſors, were only intent on preventing them from paſſing the 
Rhine, deeming it the wiſeſt policy to leave them to themſelves; in the hope that 


Lo 


marſhes, loft thirty-three thouſand men in the firſt battle; and, though he afterwards-- 


beat them in the defiles of Carnunta, he-acknowledged. that he was indebted for his 


ſucceſs to the intervention of a-miracle. Though this miraculous advantage aſtoniſh- 
ed, it did not diſpirit them: they ſoon paſſed the Rhine, and made incurſions into 
Gaul. e Severus, who then governed the empire, haſtened to attack them on 
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the firſt news of their irruption *; but, though he was a brave prince, he rather choſe 
to employ his treaſures in the N of a peace, than to hazard a battle, the loſs of 
which might deprive him of his dominions. His ſucceſſor, Maximian ?, enabled the 
Gauls, for ſome time, to enjoy a ſtate of tranquillity, by repreſſing the incurſions of 
this reſtleſs and untractable people; who do not appear to have undertaken any enter- 
prize of importance till the reign of that unfortunate emperor, Valerian. 


It is true, indeed, that we are told, in the 000 of Alexandria, that the two Decii, . 
the father and ſon, were killed in an action with the Franks; but all other hiſtorians aſſure | 
us that theſe princes fell beyond the Danube, in an expediticn againft the Goths. It v ; 
not then till the reign of Valerian, that the Attuarians, the Bructeri, the Chamari, the 
Salians, the Catti, the Amſivarians, the Cauci, the Sicambri, and the Friſians— all in- 
habitants of Germany—began to render themſelves formidable, under the appellation 
of Franks % We learn, from hiſtory, that they ſpread themſelves over the firſt and 
ſecond Germanica: that Aurelian, who was afterwards raiſed to the Purple, taking 
one of their detachments by ſurprize, killed ſeven hundred men, and took three hun- \ 
dred prifoners. The rejoicings, and ſongs of congratulation, that were made on this 2 
occaſion, ſufficiently demonſtrate the dread in which this nation was holden by the 
Romans, ſince they _ ſo great an emphaſis on ſo trivial an adyantage. 

Pd 

Some time after, nd during the reign of the 8 emperor, they attempted a forts 
irruption into Gaul; but they were repulſed by Galienus, at the paſſage of the Rhine, 
and the affrighted Belgæ thereby delivered from the terror with which they had in- 

. ſpired them. But when the ſame Galienus aſcended the throne, he took ſo little care 

to preſerve the rights and prerogatives of his ſtation, that as many tyrants ſprung up, 

as there were provinces in the empire. The Franks took advantage of this univerſal - 

commotion, ſeized all the veſſels they could find, and penetrated ſome of them into 

Spain, which they ravaged during twelve years; and others into Africa, where every 

thing was laid waſte by fire and ſword '*, At length, tired with pillage and depreda- 

tions, they returned to their own. country, loaded with booty, the NO of WARS 17 55 

no one attempted to diſpute with them. | | 4 


The long interregnum which followed the death of Aerie, a their cabling: 
they paſſed the Rhine, accompanied by many different nations of Germany; 
over-ran Gaul, and took ſeventy cities by ſurprize. But Probus, marching againſt 
them with a powerful army, beat them in ſeveral engagements, retook all the places | 
they had ſubdued, and purſued them into hone, native e | £) 
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The Franks, whom he made priſoners in this glorious expedition, were all tranf- 
- ported, by his orders, to the ſhores of the Pontus; from the hope that, when thus exiled, 


they would ceaſe to be troubleſome to the empire. 


He was miſtaken, however; for 


theſe martial youths, ſeeing him occupied in other wars, ſeized a few barks “, and 
traverſing the ocean, ſpread deſolation over all the coaſts of Aſia Minor, of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece, Africa, and Sicily ; the capital of which laſt ITO _— reduced 


and Rey 


Theſe 4 ee Wen the pix ra to ſ wks. a 4 that they vowed the 


deſtruction of this untameable people. 


But their threats were impotent as their 


efforts. This brave nation, ſays Tacitus“, has always maintained its independence; 
and, in ſpite of our vain triumphs, has never been ſubdued. Conſtantius purſued 
them into ſuch of their retreats as had hitherto been deemed inacceſſible; and, having 
taken a great number of priſoners, had them conveyed to the country about Amiens, 
Beauvais, Langres, and Troies, where he compelled them to cultivate the very lands 
Conſtantine carried on a cruel war againſt them, 
ravaging their lands, and burning their villages : he alfo took two of their monarchs, . 
who were torn to pieces by wild beaſts, in the amphitheatre at Treves 7. 
of thoſe days, by-their attempts to enhance the glory of this prince, have only exhi- 
bited his barbarity in a ſtronger light. Other nations,” ſay they, ** ſhrink from the 
« attack of the wild beaſts to which they are expofed; but the Franks, by facing 
e and . them, obo that e die 7 they cannot be ſubdued. 


which they had recently laid waſte **. 


The orators 


Conſtans, e 4 his inability to en the incurſions of an enemy, 1 all 
the forces of his father had proved inadequate to repel, courted their friendfhip, and was 
highly 4% . ERIE for t the treaſures of the ate to the purchaſe of their 


alliance 16 


2 


After this treaty, fo glorious to the Franks, we ſee them holding the firſt places at 


court, and in the armies of the empire. 


litia, under Conftans; a Mellobald ſuperintendant of the domeſtics ** ; 
a Bauto, a Ricomer, patricians and conſuls under Gratian; a Carictto, governor of 
Gaul, under Valentinian the Second; and an Arbagauſtus, tutor to that prince“, 
and afterwards regent of the weſt, under the great Theodoſius **. But while theſe 
men were the e of the n others of the Franks I it waſte ** their i in- 


curſions. 


, 


We find a Solanus, grand maſter of the mi- 
a Merobald, 


73 ad; in Prob. 14 Earen'us in orat. de geftis conti. 15 Tacitus de moribus German. N. 37. 16 Eumes. 


in laud. Conftantii. 


17 In Orat. cvjuſd. Gall. ad Conſtant. 18 Liban. de rebus geſtis Conſtant, Socrat. I. XII. 
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When Maximian, ſhut up in Aquileia, was on the brink of deſtruction ES. 1 
baudus, Marcomer, and Sunno, made an jrruption into Gaul, where they put all ſuch 
as oppoſed them to the ſword. Quintinus and Nannienus, the Roman governors, im- 
mediately aſſembled their troops, and repaired to Cologne; when a party of the Franks 
repaſſed the Rhine, laden with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed; while thoſe who remained ; 
to face the enemy, were defeated near the foreſt of Charbonniere. Quintinus, elated _ 5 Ee 
with ſucceſs, paſſed the river, contrary ta the advice of his colleague, to encounter ED | 
the ferocious Franks on their native ſoil. The event juſtified the remonſtrances of 
Nannienus ; the beſt of the Roman troops periſhed in this unfortunate expedition. ; 
The cavalry were maffacred, and the ſmall body of infantry that effected its efcape,, ! 
| was b FR its FIN to the darkneſs of the night. | 


- * 


It does not appear, that i in | theld various Wen whicb were continued during 
the long ſpace of one hundred and fifty years, the Franks were actuated by any other 
motive, than the proſpect of pillage. The facility of making irruptions into Gaul, 
firſt gave them the deſire of invading it. Already had the Allans, the Suevès, the Ge- 
pidz, and the Vandals, ravaged, in their paſfage, that devoted country: already had the 
Goths, and Burgundians, eſtabliſhed their reſidence there; the former towards the Alps, 
the latter in the vicinity of the Pyrenees. The reft of the country was in a bad ſtate 
of defence; the Roman power was depreſſed by inteſtine commotions, and the incapa- 5 8 
city of its chiefs had involved the empire in ruin ““. Theſe conſiderations renewed 
the ardour of the Franks; who once more paſſed the Rhine, though not as a band of 
depredators allured by the 17757 of plunder, but as a 3 of pr reh in re wa 


a place of fettlement. N f ; 


What was formerly called Gaul, conſiſted of that part of Bube which erden 
the Rhine, the two ſeas, the Alps, and the Pyrenees . This extenfive country is 
famous for the excellence of its climate, the richneſs and fertility of its foil, and the 
virtues of its mineral ſprings **®. The beauty of its ſituation is peculiarly admired; it 
preſents to the view a vaſt number of lofty mountains crowned with woods, riſing 
grounds, embelliſhed with vineyards ; fertile plains, and meadows, interſected by brooks - 
and rivers, which, after ſpreading plenty en 9 nen themſelves in the 


ocean, or the Mediterranean. 


tuck Gaul is highly celebrated for this variety of advantages, ſhe is ſtill more | 
famous for the antiquity, courage, and happy genius of her inhabitants. It is noto- 7 - HM 
rious that ſhe has eſtabliſhed colonies. in every part of. the known world. The ir- | 
ruption and ſettlement of Sigoveze, in Bohemia and Bayaria*7 ; a part of Iberia and of | 


23 Greg. Tar. I. ii. e. 9, 24 Oros, I. vii. ©, 27. 25 Shaboa, I. ii. 26 Diod. I. v. 27 T itus tt eee 


Italy, 
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Italy, reduced by the arms of Belloveze; Rome facked and Fangen by Brennus v; 
the temple at Delphos plundered; Macedonia, and Dardania, ravaged by two other 
- princes of the ſame name; Thrace, the Propontis, the /Eolis, Ionia, and all the coun- 
try watered-by the river Halis, ſubdued by Lonnorius and Luthaire, are ſo many mo- 
numents of Gaulic intrepidity and valour. If, at laſt, they were, compelled to bow 
their necks to the yoke, it was not till after they had long fought bravely for their 
freedom; and their conqueror was the conqueror of Rome, and of the whole world. | 


We forbear- 888 of their origin, which is loſt in the ſhades of r 28 

: their ancient manners and cuſtoms, which are to be ſeen in every hiſtory “; or of that 

- warlike diſpoſition, by which they were diſtinguiſhed from all the other. nations of the 

earth. It was a proverbial ſaying, that there could be no army without a Gaulic 

ſoldier. : It is ſufficient for the purpoſe of this hiſtory, to give ſome idea of the ſtate 
of Gaul, W it was firſt eee by the F ranks. GE 


Anthis time it Was Aivided. into 8 provinces; five of 1 were compre- 
hended in che territory of Vienne, three in Aquitain, five in that of Lyons, two in | 
Germania, and two in Belgia: theſe provinces had each their metropolis; the firſt 
five were Vienne, Narbonne, Aix, Embrun, and Monſtiers en Tarantaiſe; thoſe of 
Aquitain were Bourges, Bourdeaux, and Auch; in the Lyonnoiſe, Lyon, Rouen, 
Tours, Sens, and Beſangon; in Germania, Mayence and Cologne; and in Belgia, 
Treves and Rheims. Each province was divided into different tribes; each tribe into 
different diſtricts; and each diſtrict into different parts. Theſe tribes had each its 
capital, on which the inferior towns and hamlets were dependent; as the capital itſelf 
was dependent on the metropolis, in which the governor of the province reſided. 

Juſtice was adminiſtered according to the Roman law; and all the public acts were in 
Latin; a cuſtom which long continued to obtain in France. An idea may be formed 
of this diſtribution of provinces, and this ſubordination of juriſdiction, from the pre- 
ſent government of the Gallic Church ;—the archbiſhoprics repreſent the metropoliſes; 3 
the biſhoprics, the capitals ; the AG the inferior towns; and the EIT: 
the hamlets. : 

The government of theſe provinces was either conſular or preſidial. The governors 
of the former were nominated by the ſenate. The conſular governments were fix in 
number; viz. the diſtricts of Lyons, Mayence, Cologne, Treves, Rheims, and Vienne. 
The right of nomination to the remaining eleven, was ſolely veſted in the emperors, 
who diſpoſed of them at their pleaſure. But this diſtinction of Governor conveyed no 
idea of pre- eminence; it did not prevent ſuch as were in poſſeſſion of important offices 

. exerciſing an anchor, almoſt abſolute, over their reſpective departments; 2 


28 Juſtia, ni. Polib, i. i. 29 Strab. I. xii. 30 Cæſar de Bel. Gal. Iib. vi. 
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they equally enjoyed the privilege of having the faſces carried efors @ them: | Beſides 
_ theſe, the frontier towns had their dukes, and the cities their counts. The former 
. were officers of the firſt rank, who received their dignity only from the legates ; the 
latter acted as aſſeſſors, or councillors to the commanders in chief, and the provincial 
_ © governors. Conſtantine the Great conferred this dignity upon the chief officers of his 
- houſhold ; and upon all thoſe who enjoyed any conſiderable poſt in the law, the - 
finances, or the army. The military dukes, and counts, were moſt diſtinguiſhed ; and 
certain territorial poſſeſſions were aſſigned them for their ſupport. At firſt, theſe dignities 
were temporary; but they were afterwards granted for life, and, at length, became he - 
1 reditary. . We fihd from the annals of the empire, that there were two counts in 
Gaul; one in the marches of Straſbourg, and the other on the Saxon coaſt, which! 
formed part of the ſecond province of Belgia. There were alſo five dukes, one of 
vrhom commanded in Franche-Comté; a ſecond, in Normandy and Brittany; a third, 
at Rheims; a. fourth, at Cologne; and a fifth, at Mayence. Among the great officers of 
Gaul, we find, likewiſe, a maſter of the: cavalry ; ; whoſe duty it was to diſtribute to < 142 
the dukes and counts, the troops which he himſelf received from the grand maſter ß 7 
the militia. Arſenals were eſtabliſhed in ſeveral towns, where the neceſſary arms __ . „ : 
this . multitude of ſoldiers were forged. . At Straſburg they made arms of all kinds: 
Macon ſupplied them with darts and arrows; Rheims, with ſwords; Autun, cuiraſles ; . 
and Amiens. Treves, and Soiſſons, with ſhields, with Baliſtæ, and with armour for their 


e e 


As ſoon as Conſtantine the Great found himſelf 4 in W poſſellon of the: em 
pire, he created a pretorial preſect for Gaul; an officer: who enjoyed a degree of power 
almoſt equal to- that of a ſovereign. He preſided over the departments of war, and 

finance, the adininiſtration of juſtice, and the levying of impoſts. His authority even 
extended over the preſidents and governors of provinces. He made them deliver to him | 5 
an account of their adminiſtration, and could depoſe them for malverſation. An appeal be 
lay from every other tribunal to that of the prefect, who. was only ſubject to the em- 
peror. He had under him three vicars; one for Gaul, a ſecond for Spain, and a third 
for Great Britain. Treves was the uſual place of his reſidence, for which reafon that 
| city became the capital of Gaul. But after it had been ſacked by the Barbarians, Ho- 5 
norius transferred that honour to the city of Arles, which was . from the pro- 
vince of . and formed an e, TENG e 70 5 


//Chriftianity: had long brow the e religion of hs Gals: The. goſpel bad 
been preached to them, according to ſome writers, by St. Luke, St. Philip, and St. = 
Paul; but according to others, by Creſcens, a diſciple of the latter apoſtle®.- Be that 2 
as it may; the perſecution. which raged: during the reigns of Antoninus-and Marcus 
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Aurelius“, ſufficiently proves that the churches of Vienne, and 1 had beem 
eſtabliſhed many years, fince fo great a number of Chriſtians, were found in thoſe pro- 
vinces, who ſealed their faith with their blood. We are told by Gregory of Tours“, 

that whilſt Decius occupied the Imperial throne, Trophimus was ſent to Arles, Paul 
to Narbonne, Martial to Limoges, Stremo to Auvergne, Gratian to Tours, Saturninus 
to Toulouſe, and Pyoniſius to Paris. Theſe holy prelates preached the Goſpel witk 
ſuch ſucceſs, that they founded ſeveral churches, and converted to Chriſtianity the 
greater part of the Gauls. Soon after, appeared the Hilarys, of Poitiers; the Martins, 
of Tours; the Exuperes, of Toulouſe; and ſo many others, of fervent piety and ſplen- 
did talents, who became at once the ſupport and the ornaments of the church. It 
was in a council, holden at Arles 33 that the famous diſpute of the Donatiſts, of Africa, 


was terminated. The council of Cologne, in which biſhop. Euphratas was anathema- 


tized for denying the divinity of Chriſt ; that of Paris, where the doctrine of .Athana- 
ſius wasfolemnly acknowledged to be orthodox; that of Valentia, where the beſt poſſible 
ſyſtem for promoting a purity of manners was adopted; that of Bourdeaux, at which 
thoſe biſhops were excommunicated, who, forgetting that meekneſs of fpirit which the 
Goſpel ſo ſtrongly inculcates, ſolicited the emperor to put the heretical Priſcillian, and 
his followers, to death; exhibit ſo many glorious proofs of the zeal of the Gallican 


church, for 8 a Purity of 1 an e of O's and a wines of 


9 25 0 | „ . . 


While theſe pious men rendered Gaul illuſtrious by the e of tholr virtues, 

a great number of learned perſonages encouraged the progreſs of the arts and ſciences. 
Marſeilles, Lyons, Beſangon, Autun, Narbonne, Toulouſe, Bourdeaux, Poitiers, Cler- 
mont, Treves, and Rheims, were celebrated for their academics ; where youth was in- 
ſtructed in phi loſophy, phyſic,. mathematics, aſtrenomy, juriſprudence, grammar, and 
poetry;  eloquenee, in particular, was ſtudied with ardour- and ſucceſs. Thoſe of 

Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, and Lyons, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed. Marſeilles boaſted, 
among its academical profeſſors, a Critias, or, (as ſome call him) Crinias, a learned 
. phyſician, who flouriſhed ſoon after Hippocrates; a Pytheas, a celebrated geographer ; 
A Meneerates, : a great lawyer; Statius, a famous rhetorician; Petronius, as well known 
for the purity of his ſtyle, as for the obſcenity of his ſatirical portraits; Troguius Pom- 
pey, fo 1 for his univerſal hiſtory, the loſs of which will long be a ſubject of. 
avorinus, a prodigy of erudition ; Salvinus Gennadus, Saloninus, . | 
Cæſarius, and Avitus, orators not leſs diſtinguiſhed for the purity of their lives, than 
the ſtrength of their genius. Bourdeaux was the theatre on which the talents of the 
following illuſtrious men were diſplayed : Minervius, who was dignified with the ap- 
pellation of a ſecond Quintilian; Atthius Patera, called the moſt powerful of all rheto- 
rieians; Procreſius, to whom the capital of the world erected ; A ſtatue, with this dle. 


rious 


Py 
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-rious 6 the Queen of Kings, io the King of Eloquence Be” lady. 


Auſonius, whoſe merit, ſeconded by fortune, raiſed him to the ſecond dignity in the 
empire. The chief glory of the city of Lyons conſiſts in having contained within 
its walls that formidable Athenaum whither the greateſt orators repaired every year, 
to diſpute the prize of eloquenee, before a general aſſembly of all the people of Gaul. 

The vanquiſhed were condemned either to cfface their own writings with their 
tongues, or elſe to be thrown from the centre arch of the bridge into the Saone, It 
would be an endleſs taſk to repeat the names of all thoſe whoſe abilities did honour 
to this ancient academy: we ſhall not, therefore; expatiate on the merits of a Julius 
Florus; whom Quintilian ſtyled the Prince of Eloquenee, in Gaul; nor on thoſe of 


a Julius Secundus, whoſe elocution was greatly admired by the fame rhetorician. 
We ſhall only obſerve, and more need not be ſaid in its praiſe, that at this ſchool 


Eucher of Lyons, Sidonius Apollinaris, Claudiens Mamer, Conſtantius, Remigius of 
Rheims, and the Princes of W received the fieſ rudiments. of the Belles 
Lettres. 


— 


The annaliſts of Autun place the © of its academy | in the remoteſt antiquity ; 
they pretend that it was founded by the Druids, and built on a mount which ſtill 
bears their name 5. The chief objects of its boaſt are Eumenius, and his grandſon of 
the ſame name; the former of whom was one of the principal officers in the palace 


of Conſtantius Chlorus. Both time and barbariſm, have reſpected the panegyric 


which he pronounced on that great prince, Clermont is indebted for a part of its 
reputation to the illuſtrious Fontones, one of whom was preceptor to the Empe- 
ror Antoninus, who honoured him with the dignity of Conſul. It would be an 
error to ſuppoſe that Thoulauſe owes its principal luftre to the inſtitution of the foral 
games, by the incomparable Clemens, of the ancient family of the Iſauri; ſince it is 
certain that long before that period an /Emilius Arborius, an Exupere, and a Seda- 


tus — names conſecrated in the annals of cloquence—had given it the well-deſerved and 
well- applied appellation of the City of Pallas. Narbonne is not leſs celebrated for 


the great men which its ſchools have produced. That famous academy ranks, in the 


number of its profeſſors, Votienus Montanus, Terentius Varro, and Exupere; but, its 


glory i is ſtill 15 858 in having had for its e the emperors Carinus and Nume- 
rianus. . : 


| We malt however ara that the taſte und the mantel wn which 
ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed the writers of the Auguſtan age, are not to be met with in 
the authors whoſe names we have mentioned. This deficiency muſt not be aſcribed 
to any want of encouragement : the emperors were attached to men of letters, they 
ſought after their ſociety, and loaded them with wealth and honours. Their pro- 


Vor. I. | 5 : | feſſion 
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: ſeſſion was holden in great reſpect; they were taken from the r of eloquenee, or 
Dy of poetry, to fill the firſt offices in the ſtate. © But what ought, by a natural influence, 
; to have contributed to the perfection of the fine arts, only ſerved to accelerate their 
2; © fall. Anxious to diſplay,” in their writings, a greater fund of wit than the ancients,. 
5 they neglected the beauties of natnre for the moſt pompous refinements of art. By 
_ _ ſeeking to embelliſh their works, they ſacrificed ſubſtance to ſhow : by aiming at no- 
velty, they became finical; by endeavouring to pleaſe, they became frivolous ; new 
modes of ſpeech were invented, and a thouſand new words. introduced, which inſen- 
fibly Aulterated their ſtyle and language. The incurſions of the barbarous. nations. 
| | completed the perverſion of taſte, and the deſtruction of the ſchools. Sciences and. 
TEES 88285 — N W b to the NN the . or e palace. 


EE EE 3 Soch wks the Gaze of Gaul, fa the Franks te d to procure a tele 
55 7 there; for which purpoſe they reſolved always to have kings of their own nation. 
: This was the firſt blow which they aimed at the authority of Rome, who 12 8 > 
„55 2 8 8 en to her uiual 1 with 98 own 77 70 | 
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A. D. 419 or 420]. HONORIUs reigned in the weſt, and the younger Theo- 
doſius in the eaft, when the Franks paſſed the Rhine *, and ſurprized and pillaged the 
city of Treves, under the conduct of Pharamond *. Some hiſtorians have abſurdly had 


recourſe to fiction, in order to encreaſe the ſplendour of this prince” s birth. He was 
king of a people who never obeyed any other than the deſcendants of their firſt 


maſters. This auguſt title ſufficiently proves the antiquity of his race. It was about 


the year 420 that he was lifted up on a ſhield, expoſed to the ſight of the whole army, 
and acknowledged as chief of The nation. Such was the only inauguration known to 
the ancient monarchy of Gaul. . „ 3 
It is . all that is Wide with certainty, of the reign of Pharamond. We are 
wholly ignorant of his exploits, the time of his death, the place of his burial, and the 
name of his queen. We are only told that he had two ſons; ; Clodiat, who W 
him; and Clenus, with whoſe e's we are unacquainted, 


* 
— 


To Pie is <mmobly aſcribed the inſtitution of that famous Iaw, Aifiagurh2l 
by the epithet Salic, either from 'the ſurname of the prince who publiſhed it, or from 
the name of Salogaſt, who propoſed it; or elſe from the word Salichame, the place in 
which the chief men of the nation aſſembled in order to reduce it into fomm. Others 
pretend, that it was ſo called, becauſe it was expreſsly made for the Salic Lands, which 
were noble fiefs, given by the firſt monarchs of Gaul to the Salians; that is, to the 
poco nobles of their Sale, or Court, on the ſole condition of military ſervice, 


„ 


1 Preſp. Aquit. Chron,” 2 Nicol. Vign. Duch. rom. i, 1 153. 


„ | | | . Re | exempt 
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exempt from every other ſpecies of feudal obligation. And this was the reaſon why they 
were not deſcendible to women, who, from the delicacy of their ſex, are diſpenſed from 
| bearing arms. There are ſome who maintain, that this word came from the Salians, a 
tribe of the Franks eſtabliſhed in Gaul under the Emperor Julian: theſe aſſert, that that 
prince gave them lands under the obligation of perſonal attendance in time of war. He 


even made a law of this obligation, they ſay, which the WO RI Eng and | 
called it Salie, from the name of their ancient countrymen. 


It in a vulgar prejudice to fapgats that this law only relates to the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, or to the Salic lands. It was neither inſtituted for the diſpoſal. of the kingdom, 
nor merely for determining the right of individuals to feudal poſſeſſions. It is a 
collection of regulations that extend to almoſt every thing. It preſcribes puniſhments 
for thieves and incendiaries; and for a variety of crimes and depredations: it eſtabliſhes. 
rules for preſerving the morals of the ſubject; for the government; for the order of 
proceeding in criminal matters ; and, laſtly, for the maintenance of peace and concord 
between the different members of the ſtate. Of ſeventy-one articles. which it contains, 
there is but one which relates to ſucceſſions.; it is couched in theſe terms In the Salic 
lands no part of — Jed deſcend to N 1 e, „ 


Ie appears that —— of this law, is but an. d en a larger code. This 
is evident, from the Salic law itſelf being there quoted, as well as certain rules that are 
not to be found in what is now extant ef that famous ordinance. Ducange, the cele- 
brated gloſſator, ſays there were two ſorts of Salic laws, one of which was in foree before 
the Franks were converted to Chriſtianity; and was reduced into form by the four chiefs 
of the nation, Wiſogaſt, Boſogaſt, Salogaſt, and Widogat ; the other was corrected by 
the Chriſtian kings, and is that which has been publiſhed by Tillet, Pithou, Lindem- 
brock, and the famous Advocate-General Jerome Bignon, who made ſome learned com- 
mentaries on it. For the methodical arrangement of it, fays a modern author of great 
_ erudition , we are certainly indebted to Clovis the Great. On one hand, it cannot 
be poſlerior to the reign of this prince, ſince his ſon Childebert-reformed ſome articles 
of it ; and, on the other, the chapter which treats. of the immunity of churches, and of 
the conſervation of their miniſters, fuppoſes the converſion of our firſt Chriſtian king. 

This laſt code, ſays Ducange, is only a compilation of rules to be obſerved by ſuch of 
the Franks as were eſtabliſhed between the foreſt of Charbonniere and the river Loire; 
in contradiſtinction to the Lex Riparia, given to thoſe who inhabited the banks of the 
bine, the Maeſe, and the Scheld. A certain author ? boldly aſſerts, on what authority 
we know not, that the ſixty- ſecond chapter of the Salic code cannot poſſibly apply, 
even indirectliy, to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom; and that it was a mere invention of 


5 "of Paal. Emil. Menage, Paſquier, Borel. 4 Tir. 62 des Alode's art. 6. 5 Daniel, tom. i, p. 10. 6 M. de 
Fenc, Mem. de V Acad, des Belles. Lettres. tom. viii. p. 492 & ſeq, 7 Du Haillan. 


1 TO rn 
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Philip the Long, to- exclude 1 of France, daughter of Lewis Hutin, from the 
throne. He doubtleſs did not refſect that the eſtabliſhed laws of ſucceſſion, with regard : 
to ſuch fiefs as belonged to the nobility, operating to the excluſion of females, we muſt 
certainly conelude that the ſame prerogative, a fortiori, is annexed to royalty, which 
is the maſt noble of all poſſeſſions, and the ſource, too, from whence the nobility of all 
others is derived. Thus the right of Philip having been ſcrupulouſly c diſcuſſed in a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the great men of the kingdom, the crown was unanimouſly decided 
to be his, to the excluſion of the princefs ; ſo firmly were they perſuaded that there ex- 
iſted, if not a law, at leaſt an immemorial cuſtom, which excluded women from the 
throne of France ; a cuſtom as old as the monarchy itſelf, which Agathias calls the law 
of the country, which certainly poſſeſſes. all the force that antiquity can give it, ſince 
— Clovis the Firſt ſucceeded his father Childeric, to the prejudice of his ſiſters Albofleda and 
Lantilda. During the reign of Philip of Valois, a freſh diſpute aroſe on the ſame ſub- 
je, on which the deciſion was the fame. The right of Edward the Third of Eng- 
land, did not appear to be better founded than that of the princeſs Joan, a daughter 
of France. The Count was unanimouſly declared the legitimate ſucceſſor of Charles 
the Fair. The article which ſettled the right of individuals to the Salic lands, was de- 


clared.cqually to regard the ſucceffion to the cromn, and jt became a fundamental law 
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A. D. 427]. CLODIAN, Cs the Hairy, either Sha, the quantity of hair 
which he had, or becauſe he wore it longer than his predeceſſors, ſucceeded hisfather Pha- 
ramond. It is ſaid that he had ſcarcely aſcended the throne *, when the Roman general, 
ZXtius, marched againſt him with a powerful army, defeated him, took from him all he 
poſſeſſed in Gaul, and compelled him to repaſs the Rhine. We are further told, that 
this prince, in order to be revenged on the Romans, made incurſions into Thurin- 
gia, where he committed great ravages, and ſurprized a caſtle called Diſpurg. 


A. D. 431]. EÆtius advanced againſt him a ſecond time, and after beating him in 
an action, in which much blood was ſhed on either fide, he preferred the granting him 
a peace, to riſking another battle againſt a nation which ſeemed to ire freſh vigour 
from defeat. This peace, however, was of ſhort duration. 


Clodian could not forget the beautiful kingdom he had poſſeſſed in Gaul, the loſs of 
which affected him moſt ſenſibly, and all his thoughts were bent on recovering it. He 
left Thuringia in the year 435, with a numerous army, reſolved no longer to direct 
his attacks againſt thoſe towns on the banks of the Rhine, but to ſeize ſome important 
places in the interior parts of the country. It was with this view that he ſent to recon- 
noitre that diviſion of the diſtrict of Belgia, of which Kheims was the capital. 


| As So as he was med that all the towns were defenceleſs, he began his march, | 
ſurprized and defeated the Roman troops that were appointed to guard the paſſages, took 


# 


1 Duch. tom. i. p. 793. 
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Tournay, carried Cas at the firſt aſſault, and 8 all the ſurrounding coun- 
wy as far as the river Somme *. | 


Such i is the baſis on which thoſe hiſtorians have grounded their aflertions, that Clo- 
dian founded a great ſtate in Gaul. Adon maintains that the city of Cambray was the 
capital of his kingdom. Roricon, a monkiſh writer, peculiarly fond of chimeras, has 
made him eſtabliſh his court at Amiens. Marianus Schotus, another monk, equally 
credulous, but ſtill more generous with regard to this prince, gives him poſſeſſion of 2 


part of Holland, and all the country from thence to the river Loire. - But it is evident, 


from the teſtimony of contemporary writers, that he was unable to keep his new con- 
queſts, and that Ætius recovered all he had taken from. the Roman Cs} on this. ſide 


the Rhine. The fact, as related by theſe hiſtorians, is this. | 2 : 


A. D. 437 ]- Clodian was. engaged in e the marriage of à nobleman of 
rank in his army, at a village called Elena, now the city of Lens. They were in the 
act of conducting the bride to the place where the nuptial feaſt was prepared, when the 
Romans ſuddenly ruſhed on them from. a bridge which they had recently conſtructed. 
The ſurprize of the Franks was ſo great, that they could not range themſelves in order 
of battle. The advanced guards were put to the ſword; the bride was carried off, 


together with all the bridal preparations; the W diſperſed, a the whole Once 


regained. 5 | . 


The poet 7 relates this adventure, draws ſo advantageous a portrait of the Franks, 
that it merits a place in their hiſtory. © They are,” ſays he, . tall in ſtature; their 
Kin is very white, and their eyes are blue: their face is entirely ſhaved, except the 
upper lip, on which they ſuffer two ſmall whiſkers to grow; their hair, cut behind, and 
long before, is admirably fair; their dreſs is fo ſhort, that it does not cover their knees, 
and ſo tight, that it ſhews the exact form of their body; they wear a large girdle, from 


| whence hangs a ſword that is heavy, but extremely ſharp. There is-no nation exiſting 


* 


ſo well verſed in military motions and evolutions. Such is their ſkill, that they never 


fail to ſtrike what they aim at; ſo prodigious their agility, that they reach the enemy 
as ſoon as the dart which they have thrown at him; in- ſhort, their intrepidity i is ſuch, 

that they are not aſtoniſhed, either by the number of their foes, by local diſadvantages, 
or even by death himſelf, when encompaſſed with all his horrors—they may loſe their 
lives, but never can their courage.” It was this untameable valour that determined the 
victorious Ætius to grant them peace; he was unwilling to Nog war 1 908 Aa PRO 


* had as many Toldiens as Citizens. S 5 


— * 


2 Greg, Tur. I. 2. c. 9. Fredeg. Epi. c. 9. Roric. Monac, I. i. be Apollin. Carm. v. p. 224- 


4 Sidon. Apoll. in panegyr, Major. Carm. v. apud Duch. tom. i. p. 224. 
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We ate told, by the hiftbrizins 6f that age, that forhe yeats after this treaty, Germa- 
nus, biſhop of Auxerre, was ſent into England to maintain the true faith againſt the 
heretical followers of Pelagius, who denied the exiſtence of original ſin, and the ne- 
eefity of divine grace for the purpoſe of Lalvation*. Tbe tradition is, that before his 
depattürè he confetrated to God a young girl named Genevieve, whoſe virtue was af. 
terwitds fignalized by miracles without number. But there are ſome who pretend 
that ſhe received the veil, At a more advanced age, from Villicus, biſhop of Chattres. 
Be that as it may, the miracles The performed at Paris, ſecured her the glorious appel- 
Htis on of Parolneſs of that capital of the French empire. | Te 


K. b. 347 or 448: 1 Clodian died, after a reigh of toenty years froth grief, 28 ſome 
authors aſſert, for the death of his eldeſt fon; who was killed at the ſiege of Soiflons. 
Ne: cher the name of his conſort, nor the number of his children, is known. Some ſay 
| He Had tio ſons, Chudebiud and Claudemir ; others three; whom they call Regnault, 
Avberon, 4nd Regnacarius. From Aubetoh, they ſay, ſprang Auzbert, from whom the 
- Alnily ef Pepin, the fiſt monarch of the ſecbnd face, deſcended. - But an author“, 
"= yerfed ih the ancient hiftory of France, pretends to have demonſtrated that he 
deſcended from Tonantius Ferreolus, pretotial prefect of Gaul. 


peil sk efrhic ee of Sala and his colleagne- Lips biſhop of Troyes, ſee Venerable 
Bede's Eeclefiatical Hiſtory, c. 17. 19. 20. 6 * Lyreg. Tur. i. 3. c. 9. 


451.1] 5 M, 8 25 


— 


— 


A. D. 447, or 448.] THE birth of Meroveus is a perfect problem, of which 
no part of hiſtory can afford a ſolution. Some aſſert, from a paſſage in Gregory of 
Tours *, that he was related to Clodian. Others, on the authority of Priſcus, the rhe- 
torician, pretend that he was the ſon of that monarch. Priſcus relates, that the king 
of the Franks left two ſons, who both laid claim to the crown; the eldeſt implored the 


aſſiſtance of Attila, king of the Huns ; and the youngeſt ſought the protection of the 


Romans: he even tells us that he ſaw the latter at Rome. He was, ſays Priſcus, in 
the flower of his youth, and his long fair hair hung in ringlets upon his ſhoulders; 
the emperor loaded him with honours and preſents ; and Ætius adopted him for his ſon. 


But what can we conclude from accounts in which neither of the princes are 


named? Is it very certain that Meroveus was not a third candidate for the crown, and 

eſtabliſhed his uſurpation by force, to the prejudice of the rival brothers? Be that as it 
may, we are ſure that a prince of that name reigned over mi: Franks, and that a ſon 
of Clodian puck the throne with him. 


From bim Ade the 3 of the firſt race, angie n the + appellation 
of Merovingian Kings. 


4 
5 o 


A. D. 451.] The generality of 3 1 as in the * 


army at the battle gained by Ætius over Attila *: a battle, the circumſtances of which, | 


Eon 0 | Greg: Tur. . l. a -/ 2 Jornand de reb. Got. 36 
"You. „ | TD: 1 as 


* 


FT 
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as well with regard to the number of the ſlain, which has been rated at two hundred 


thouſand on the part of the Huns, as to the ſpot on which it was fought—are ſo 


little known, as to afford an endleſs ſource of diſpute. The majority of writers, 
however, are of opinion, that the theatre of this bloody action was not in So- 


logne, in Auvergne, nor in the e N but in the vaſt plains of ech e g 8 


eee 1 


A. D. 456.] This prince died in the tenth year of his reign. We are not told 
what family he had, neither know we the name of the queen who gave birth to Chil- 
deric, his ſon and ſucceſſor. 


3 The author of a French periodical work, in the year 1953, wrote a diſſertation, to prove that this battle was 
— fought in Champagne, in the plain of Merry-upon-Seine, five leagues from Troyes. In ſupport of this affertion, he 
quotes the following kaſſage . Tours : „ Attilam f TON ans, & grod= 
cingit ad Bellum.“ : 


 CHILDERIE 


* - 
5 
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CHILD ERIC THE FIRST. 


CHILDERIC was deſtined to experience ſuch a! variety of adventures, 28 
might have given him a claim to be ranked among the-keroes of romance. Carried off 
in his infancy, by a detachment of Attila's army, he was miraculouſly reſcued, by 
a valiant Frank, from the hands of thoſe who were taking him into captivity. A 9 
neral conſpiracy afterwards deprived him of the throne of his anceſtors; but the na- 
tion, regretting his loſs, was ſpeedily induced to recal him. He was the beſt made 
man in his dominions. He was endued with wit, and poſſeſſed of courage; but, being 
born with a heart too ſuſceptible of love, he N to its dictates, 11 N ee 


rated his own deſtruction *. 


The French nobles, gel at the ſeduction of their wives, who were ese ds 


of reſiſting the charms of Childeric, entered into a league for the purpoſe of depoſing 
him. [A. D. 457. J Unable to oppoſe them, he returned inte Germany, where he 

afforded a proof that adverſity. rarely corrects the vices of the heart, by ſeducing Baſina, 
wife to the king of Thuringia, who had received him with 1 19 honoured” 


him with his friendſhip. | | N 
The Franks, however, held a 3 aſſembly, in which the 3 was cared 
on /Egidius, who had been appointed by the Romans to command their forces in Gaul. 
3 Greg. Tur. U l. 6 18, Fred, Schehg. . 2 Roric. li. 
5 Dat: Tu 


28 HISTORY OF FRANCE Las. 


5 This whimſical choice, it is ſaid, was owing to the policy of Wiomald?, who, faith- 
3 ul to his ſovereign, took advantage of the aſcendancy he poſſeſſed over the mind of the 
- new monarch, to lead him to the adoption of ſuch eee as could not fail to render 

him odious to the nation. | 7; 


- 


IP A. D. 463, or 464] The exactions of Ægidius accordingly eſtranged the affections 

| of his ſubjects, who now regretted the baniſhment of their former prince; and, in a 

f Mort time, determined to recal him. Wiomald, ever attentive to the intereſts of his 

maſter, ſent him the half of a piece of gold which they had broken at their laſt fepara- 

| tion; and Childeric, underſtanding the ſignal, left Thuringia, and made his appear- 
1 anee in Gaul. One battle decided the fate of the kingdom; Ægidius was completely 
ES | defeated, and the lawful monarch regained poſſeſſion of that throne, whence his gal- 

Hh lantry 258 excluded him. 


This wonderful event was ſucceeded by another equally ſingular and remarkable. 
The queen of Thuringia, like another Helen, left the king her huſband, to follow 
the fortunes of this ſecond Paris. Did I know,” ſaid ſhe, /a greater hero, or a more 
| „ gallant man than you, I would go in ſearch of him, to the fartheſt extremities of the 
E ; earth.” Baſina was both handſome and ſenſible; and Childeric, allured by this double 
temptation, married her, to the great diſpleaſure of all virtuous men, whe in vain ex- 
patiated on the facred rights of marriage, and the inviolable laws of Tae From 


2 this marriage. ſprung the great nnen, D. 45. 


- 


The concluſion of this romantic reign was fignalized by a variety 95 glorious e ex- 
ploits. The hatred of the Romans, and the deſire of recovering the eſteem of his 
ſubjects, revived the courage of Childeric, who had hitherto appeared to be lulled on 

the boſom. of pleaſure. He advanced into the heart of Gaul; defeated, near Orleans, 

ee the army of Odoacer, a Saxon monarch ; took Angers, which he pillaged ; killed, with 
| his own hands, the general of the Roman troops, in the Soiſſonnois; and, if the au- 
thor of the life of Saint Genevieve may be credited, made himſelf maſter of Paris; 
bat this laft fact is atteſted by no other hiſtorian. It appears that he made peace with 
the Saxons, who united their arms to his, in order to exterminate the Germans, who 
had over-run part of Italy *. The conqueſt of Germany was the laſt memorable action 
of this prince. He died ſoon after, [A. D. 481.] in the twenty-fourth year of his 


N 5 reign, and was buried in a * of ground which is now encloſed in the AY of 
„ĩͤĩ? 8 F 5 
3 Ces. Fewer: & 7. 4 Grey Tor, Lii. e. 1 3 Oreg, Tur, I. fl. e. 18. Oel. Franc. e. 3. 
; | 6 Fred, Epit. 6. ai. : | 


His 


481.1 | CHILDERIC THE FIRST. : 29 


His tomb was diſcerned by chance in the year 1653. There were found in it the 
ſkeleton of a horſe, and fome human bones tolerably perfect, which proved him to haves 
been ſtout in form, and tall-in ſtature. The other curioſities of this ancient monu- ET 
ment, are a cryſtal glaſs, and ſeveral curious pieces of maſſive gold; an ox's head; a 
ſtyle, with tablets; medals of different emperors ; and a number of rings, on one of : | 
which is a ſeal, bearing the impreſſion of a man of perfect beauty. His face is entirely _ 
ſhaved ; his hair long, plaited, ſeparated on the forehead, and thrown back ; he holds a 
Javelin in his right hand. On the exergue is engraven the name of Childeric, in „ 
Roman letters. A part of theſe curioſities may be ſeen in the Royal Library, at Ty & 
Paris. | | | „ | | | 1 
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Lovis THE FIRST. 


— 


A. D. 481.] CLOVIS was only in his fifteenth year, when he aſcended the 
throne. He was ſcarcely twenty, when he challenged Syagrius, the ſon of Ægidius, 
who was governor of Gaul, where his authority was almoſt deſpotic*, to meet 
him in the field. The challenge was accepted, and Clovis began his march to Soiſſons, 
LA. D. 486.] accompanied by two princes, who were nearly allied to him, Ragnacha- | 
: rius and Chararic. The battle was bloody and deciſive ; Syagrius ſaved himſelf by 

flight ; but having taken refuge among the Viſigoths, their king, Alaric, was induced, 
by the threats of Clovis, to deliver him into the power of his enemy, who ordered him 
to be beheaded. . This victory was followed by the capture of Soiſſons; and the 
death of the Imperial general facilitated the reduction of all the places, 2288 Rill re- 
mained h to the Romans. 


. Clovis, anxious to a by l ſuch as he had conquered by arms, RPA 
huis utmoſt efforts to reſtrain the unbridled licentiouſneſs of his victorious troops. He 

could not, however, prevent the pillage of a few churches. All the hiſtorians mention 

the ſacred vaſe which was claimed by Saint Remigius, of Rheims; and ſpeak of the inſo- 

0 lence of the ſubject in refuſing to reſtore it to his maſter, the moderation of the ſovereign 

in concealing his reſentment, and the vengeance which he exacted at the general review 

of his troops on the Field of Mars, in terms of admiration : the ſoldier's arms not 
being in proper order, the king clove his head aſunder with his ſword—* It was thus,” 
ſaid he, that you ſtruck the vaſe at. Soifſons.” A. D. 487. : 


x Greg. Tur. Lil. a. 28, Fred Bpiom. 15. 1 Roric, I. ii. 
: | | A ſan- 
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CLovis THE FIRST. 


A Gnguinaty execution, ſays Gregory of Tours, performed by the hand of a ſove- 
reign, muſt doubtleſs excite diſguſt in the preſent age. But this'aCtion, which appears 
to us degrading to majeſty, inſpired haps reſpect than horror. | 


By this account it is evident that the Frehch \ were accuſtomed to aſſemble every year 
in a field *, which they denominated The Field of Mars, becauſe their aſſemblies - were 
| holden at the commencement of the month of March, (in French, Maxs.) It was 


blies were convened for a variety of purpoſes;. the troops were reviewed before them; 


tion of juſtice, and in the diſpoſal of the public money, were corrected. It was there they 
appointed protectors, during the minority of their princes; divided the treaſures and 


tion of his ſucceſſor ; and it was there that the kings received the voluntary gift from 


tary gift has been retained, although the nature of it has been altered. The king pre- 
fided at theſe general aſſemblies of the nation; at Which he was accompanied by the 
great officers' of the crown, 'the mayor of the palace, the chaplain, the chamberlain, 
and the chancellor. The 9 oh and abbots, were ao: under the neceſſity of at- 
ee 5 


* 


The dukes and counts likewiſe ca: a ſummons to appear. Theſe dignities; 
which are now hereditary, were then but ſimple commiſſions, granted and revoked at 
the pleaſure of the ſovereign. The king, or the mayor of his palace, propoſed the 
queſtions that were to be examined; aſter the aſſembly had diſcuſſed them, their 


the ſtate. 


1 * 
- 


A. D. 491. Some years after the eſtabliſhment of the Franks in Gaul, Baſinus, 
King of Thuringia, made a ſudden irruption into that part of the dominions of Clovis, 
which was ſituated beyond the Rhine. Clovis was no ſooner informed of this invaſion, 
than he aſſembled his army with the utmoſt expedition, and entering the enemy's 
country, laid it waſte with fire and ſword, and impoſed a perpetual tribute on thay 
offending monarch . His thoughts were next bent on the formation of an-alliance, 1 
marriage, with ſome one of the princes whoſe territories lay contiguous to thoſe Which 
he had 5 detached from the empire. 


2 The Merovingians dated the commencement of theie yoar-o on 1 5 FRY of this review ; the Carlovingians 1 
Chriſtmas ; and it was not till the reign of Charles the Ninth, that i it was fixed to the firſt of 1 * 
riation occafiong-a great embarraſſment in 8 preciſe date of events. 

J Set. OR c. 10. ; 


, | ._ ._ * _ .- "Gondebaldy 


from the ſame motive that the field was afterwards called the Field of May. Theſe aſſem- 


queſtions of war and peace were diſcuſſed; and abuſes in the government, in the adminiſtra- 


dominions of the departed monarch, and fixed the day and the place for the inaugura- 


their nobles : this preſent conſiſted of money, furniture, or horſes ; the name of volun- 


deciftons were determined vy a plurality of voices, and thenceforth became the law of: 


N 
* 


5 HISTORY OF FRANCE. [ 496- 


_  Gondebald, king of the Burgundians, had a niece of extraordinary beauty, the repu- 
tation of whoſe charms, and the accounts of whaſe ſenſe and virtues, made a deep 
unpreſſion on the heart of Clovis, who ſent ambaſſadors to aſk her of her uncle. The 


Court of Burgundy, fearful of offending a young , prince whoſe arms were every where 


victorious, complied with his requeſt ; and the princeſs Clotildis was accordingly 


eſpouſed by Aurelian, an illuſtrious Gaul, who made her the cuſtomary preſeat of a 


halfpenny, and a denier * This cuſtom was long obſerved in France; and, even now, 
huſbands give their brides ſome pieces af money; the only difference is in their 


number and value. | a | ; 


A. D. 493.] Every thing being ready for the departure of the new queen, ſhe 
began her journey in a kind of waggon, called a baſterne, which was the moſt 
decent carriage then in uſe; it was drawn by oxen, which, though they move flower 
than horſes, give a leſs uneaſy motion to the vehicle. The marriage was celebrated at 
Soiflons, amidſt the mingled acclamations of. the Gauls and French. Heaven ſmiled 
on this propitious union; Clotildis became mother of a prince, who received baptiſin, 
with the King's conſent, and was chriſtened Ingomer 5. But the death of a child, for 


whom Clovis had fo ſtrong an affection, inſpired him, notwithſtanding the -earneſt 


remonſtrances and ſoothing perſuaſions of his wife, with averſion to the Chriſtian 
religion ©. He was prevailed on, however, to ſuffer his ſecond fon to undergo the cere- 
mony of baptiſm. He alſo was attacked with a ſevere indiſpoſition, [A. D. 494. ] but 
the prayers of his conſort were heard, the prince was reſtored to health, and the anxicty 
of his father diſpelled. Soon after this, Clovis was converted to Chriſtianity ; an event 


which is thus related by hiſtorians — | 
A. D. 496.1 The Germans, a warlike people, had made incurſions into Gaul, with 


2 view to a ſettled eſtabliſhment, in imitation of thoſe nations who had effected the 


expulſion of the Romans. Clovis, apprized of their intentions, haſtened to impede their 
progreſs, and met them on the. plains of Tolbiac, not far from Cologne, where a 
bloody battle was fought. The French army had begun to give way, when the king, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, ** God of my queen Clotildis, if you grant 
me victory, I here vow to receive baptiſm, and hereafter to worſhip no other than. 
you“. Having ſaid this, he rallied his yielding forces, again led them to the charge, 
pierced, with irreſiſtible ardour, the enemy's battalions, and at laſt put them to flight“. 
He then followed them into Germany, where he diſperſed the remains of the van- 


quiſhed army, reduced to obedience a nation hitherto invincible, and compelled them 


to pay him an annual tribute ?. Faithful to his vow, he enquired into the myſteries of 
the Chriſtian religion ; and, on Chriſtmas-Day, received baptiſm, at the church of St. 


4 Frederig, Epit. 4 10. A Denier is a ſmall French coin, equal, in value, ta about the twelfth part of 3 


halfpenny. 5 Greg. Tur. I. ii. c. 29, 30. Geſt. Franc. c. 24. 6 Hincmar, in vit, Remig . 7 Greg. Tur, c. 18. 


my 


et. Franc. c. 37. 8 Roric,l.ii, 9 Hincmar, in vit. Remig. Rs | | : 
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" CLOVIS. THE FAST. F 


499. "i 


Martin, in the ſabarbs of fin city, from Kemigius biſhop of Ahebng a prelate equally: 
diſtinguiſhed fr his birth and piety. His bes e and about uns thouſand: of | 


his ee e * exam mo | 


A auy eh 3 8 that a dove, defended Sou Heaven;! Fr A -phia of 
balſam, with which Clovis was-confecrated; or confirmed; This is what is now called 
La SAINTE AMPOULE, the Holy Phial; which is kept with extreme care, at Rheims, 
and contains the oil, uſed by the monarehs of France at the ceremony of their con - 
ſecration. It has alſo been ſaid: that this prince received from the hands of an angel, 
an Ecu Azur, ſpotted with Fleur de Lys; but it is certain that the e of armoriah 
Wee did: not bats e till ng I 986 e FB | 


The ee an of Clovis by no me ans Mt His ba: Nabe the country | 
of Liege, and that part of Flanders which was ſiraatd'o on 1 ben coal, 125 not ey ſub=. 


ies to the new e ria 50 W 


jt | 25 


The d cations of. theſe Gant ſkates were the Aiborics = a a Chriſtian idm 
that was firmly attached to th. Chriſtian religion, and theuce maintained an enmity 
againſt the French, who were Pagans. But the recent conduct of Clovis and a part of 

his ſubjects having diminiſhed their averſion, they were induced to conſent to an 
alliance with him , and, at length, they acknowledged him for their ſovereign, and 
the two people were conſolidated into one nation. The Roman garriſons, following 
the example, capitulated, and gave up all the places that were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
empire towards the ocean, and on the banks of the Rhine. The principal articles of the 
treaty were theſe that they ſhould be governed by their own laws; that they ſhould 
wear what (dreſs they choſe; aud that, in time of war, they ſhould hoiſt their own 
colours. This event gave riſe to the eſtabliſhment. of the famous law called Lex 
Riparia, from the name given to thoſe ſoldiers; or people, who guarded or inhabited 


which bears a great reſemblance to the Salic law, it is ordained that every Riparius 
ſhall be treated as a frenchman. It betrays veſtiges of ſome Roman cuſtoms ; and 
contains ſeveral articles which have. a. direct een to the Chriſtian inne f 


A. D. pig? Then union aids the Arborici em Rankin was > followed by an event, nen 
Clovis with more Mill than mae. turned ee to his own e ee 


„ 1 f . = * XS 


5 . in vit. us. 7 2 

10 This is the name of a peo, le w > fo: mer!y inhabited Zealand, A province of the Low- Countries. Some autbors 
havc ceon founded them with the Taxandri, a nation that was eliablithed in the vicuuity of Macf richt; 1 While . 
place them between Antwerp and the Maeſe. 

11 rocop. I. i. de Bello Goth hy 


of 4 Vor. I. 


the banks of the Maeſe and the Rhine, and probably the ſea-ſhore. By this law, - 


34 HISTORY OF FRANCE Thos 


and his brother Gondebald, reigned jointly over the Burgundians ; but a jealouſy ariſing 
between them, the former entered ſecretly into a league with the French monarch, who 
promiſed to affiſt him with his forces Circumſtances were extremely favourable for 
concealing the preparations that were going forward in France. The revolt of the 

inhabitants of Verdun furniſhed a pretext for the collection of troops, whom Clovis led 
againſt the rebels, A. D. 500]; but his wrath being appeaſed by the ſolicitation of a 
prieſt, named Euſpicius, he pardoned thoſe whom he came to chaſtiſe, and immediately 
directed his march towards. Burgundy, where an action enſued on the banks of the 
ſmall river Ouſche. The victory was ſoon decided; Gondebald, being deceived by 

the treachery of his faithleſs. brother, fled, with the ſmall remains of his army, to 
Avignon, whither he was purſued and beſieged by the victorious troops. Endued with 
a wonderful preſence of mind, that no calamity could deſtroy; and a fertility of mental 
reſources, that no complication of misfortunes. could exhauſt; he had the addreſs to 

form a treaty. with. Clovis, by which he agreed to leave Gondegiſilis in poſſeſſion of 
Vienne, and of ſome other places which he had reduced. But, no ſooner were the 
French departed than, thinking himſelf juſtified by the former treachery of his brother, 
in the violation of his preſent engagements, he declared war againſt him; took Vienne 
by ſurprize ; and, purſuing Gondegiſilis to the foot of the altar, whither he had fled 
for refuge, 5 an end to * exiſtence. . 


A. D. 501. 1 Cloxis Was, at this time, employed i in the 1 of the 8 2 
towns; but, having i in vain attempted to ſubdue them by arms, he at length-acquired them. 
by negociation '*.. A treaty. was concluded, by which it was ſtipulated that the Britons 
mould have no more kings, but only-counts, or dukes, dependent on the French 

monarch*s; There are ſome: writers , who pretend that the French army took 
Vannes, and that this exploit payed the way for the conqueſt of all Brittany. Be 
that: as it may, Clovis had no ſooner determined that important buſineſs, than he 
renewed, in concert with ee. Sing. of the Og. * war Fn 


12 Greg. Tor. L. ii. c. 32. Geft. Franc. e. 16: Frederig · Epit. c. 22. 15 This is the name which the ancient 
gave to Little Brittany, which is now a province of France: it fignifies, in the old Gaulic languags, * on the borders. 
of the ſea, or ſea coaſt.” It is, in fad, ſurrounded on three fides by the ſea z on the north by the Engliſb channel, 
on. the weſt by the main ocean, and on the ſouth by the great gulph of France. It was formerly inhabited by the 
Nanneti, the Rhedones, the Diablinti, Ambiliati,. Veneti, Oſimians, and Curioſoliti; theſe people wete powerful. 
| Tom the extent of their commerce, and formed a kind: of republic within themſelves. The tyraort Maximus aban- 
doned them to the: Britons, as an acknowledgment for the ſervices they had rendered him againſt Gratian and The- 
adofius. It was from theſe new ſettlers that it received the name of Brittany, inflead of Armorica. 
Corn, on the word Armorica; and Baudrun on the word 3 
14 Greg. Tur, de Mart, Live. " 75 Idem. I. iv. c. + 16 Eginard in Anr al. Aimoin, I. iv, Procop. I. ziv-. 
4c Bello Gothic. | ; 


> bs. , 
— a 4 ; : 
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A. D. 502. The king of Burgundy Had had fuſficient time to make the neceſſary 
preparations for a vigorous defence. His Ar care was to! conciliate the affections of 
his ſubjects, by an uniform. diſplay of mildneſs and moderation. With this view, too, 
he publiſhed: the: famous ordinance, called, after him, the Gombetian Eau; the chief 
purport of which was to enſure the felicity of his. people: it particularly forbids. to: 
moleſt or maltreat fuefr of the Gauls as may be ſettled: in any part of Burgundy v. 
The forty-fifth article allows. the liberty of an appeal to ſingle combat, to thofe NH-, 
may be indi ſpoſed to abide by am oath. After theſe preparations, Gondebald advanced a 
againſt the French, FA. D. 503.] whoſe- junction with the Viſigoths, he was, | 
anxious to prevent. But his ſueceſs was not anfwerable to his efforts; his army being 
cut. in pieces, and his kingdom redueed: It was, however, reſtored to him; but for 

what reaſon is not known. Some authors have aſſerted, that the Burgundian ptince 
became tributary to Clovis; that he even attached himſelf to his perſon, and accepted 
an office in his houſhold. This opinion is founded on a paſſage in biſhop Avitus. | 
where it is ſaid that Gandebald' was either a n or 25 in © the ſervice of the ; 
nn king * 


A. D. 50%. 1 The compicit ef Wiiiunyink was ſoon net that of the nagen of the 
Viſigoths. Before the French ſet out on this expedition they made a vo not to ſhave 
themſelves till they had ſubdued their enemies. Vows of this kind were very common 
among the ancient Franks. Every account, and every occurrence, prior to tlie victory 
of Clovis over Alarie, are interſperſed with marvellous legends, and wonderful incidents. 
It was the cuſtom of thofe times to draw an omen from the verſe that was chaunting 
when a perſon entered the church. The king's envoys, at their entrance into the 
church of Saint Martin, heard theſe words from the Pfalms Thou haſt endued me | 
„with ſtrength for the wars; them haſt ſupplanted thoſe that had rifen- up againſt 5 5 
thou haſt put my enemies to flight, and haſt exterminated thoſe that hated me.“ 
This fortunate prognoſtic was confirmed on the banks of the Vienne. The army: was 
at a loſs where to pafs that river, when a hind plunged into the ſtream in fight of the 
whole camp; and ſhewed them a ford, which fill retains the name of the paſſage of the: 
bind. A tlürd prodigy, ſtill more wonderful, diſpelled every doubt, and affured-.them 
that their expedition could not fail to prove ſucceſsful. A fire was ſeen in the air, = 
which appeared to ariſe from above the church of Saint Hilary; and, after hovering 
over the camp, it ſettled on Clovis's tent, and there evaporated. Ina mare enlightenet 
age it would have been conſidered as a mere Aurora Borealis; but at det r it was 
regarded as a prodigy e the moſt ſplendid triumphs. | 


17 Lex, Burg. Tit. 45. 18 In Bits ad Clodovie. i 15 Greg. Tut. I. U. e. 37) 20 Roti I. 1. 
Seſt. Franc 2. Aimoin, J. 2, 8 | n 
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The two:-armies; met in tlie plains: of Vouills; near Poitiers. - $row. after the 
battle began, the monarchs: of either nation, perceiving each other, ruſhed. forward 
at the ſame inſtant, and engaged in ſingle combat; when the ſuperior ſtrength: 
or Kill of Clovis decided the victory in his favour: he diſmounted: his adverſary, 
and few him on. the ſpot. Nothing now remained, to impede the. progreſs of the 
conqueror; who extended. his FRO! from. the banks of the Loire to the P Jy renean 

| mountains... 


op D. 308. ] Tt was on dp return from this cavalibicn that ke ind, at wha city: 
| of Tours, the ambaſſadors of Anaſtaſius, emperor. of the eaſt, who ſent him the title. 
Eh and inſignia of. a patrician and conſul, and conferred on him the dignified appellation. 
of Auguſt. _ Clovis gave a great feaſt on this occaſion; at which he appeared on 
Horſeback, with the crown on his head, and arrayed in imperial purple; he threw a 
quantity of money among the people, and from that time aſſumed the title of Auguſt, 
an appellation ever dear and venerable to the Gauls, from their long connection with 
the Romans.. The new patrician, after diſmiſſing the n rn returned to Paris, 
which he made the capital of his empire; and fixed his reſidence in a palace. in the 
: _ - ſouthern part of the city, which had formerly been inhabited by the emperors Julian 
EE, and Valentinian the Firſt. Succefs had hitherto attended all the plans of Clovis; and, 
allowing for the ferocious and martial ſpirit which then ptevailed, he had preſerved his 
fame from any material pollution; but his god fortune 22855 his enen ebe to dare, | 


forſaken him at the ſame time. pitt; 5 „ 


wo Om 


| A. Das 9090 8 The 33 of his 8 at © Arden, Henk followed by. an PM ; 
vantageous peace; irritated his temper; and the latter part of his life was marked by 
__  -  ſanguinary.deeds, that merit the ſevereſt reprobation®. The eruelties he exercifed 
- - apainſt the princes of his family; whoſe territories he invaded, cannot fail to excite 
horror. The death: of Sigebert, king of Cologne, and his ſon Clodoric, who loſt their 
lives through his intrigues; the fate of Cararic, king of the Morini *, and his ſon, 
' whom he firſt ordered tobe ſhavedꝰ, and then maſſacred; that of Ragnacharius, king 


Fa of Corduroy and his brother Richarius, whom he killed with his own-hand ; and the 


5 , Far ; NS, 


Tur: I. ii, e. 40, 415 42. *Frederig. Epit. ©, 26 2 1 | |. . +9 
: 24 The dominions of theſe people, it is ſuppoſed, extended e eee e are now includes Bou- .. 
logne, St, Omer, and a great part of Artois. | POE 
25 This is the firſt inflance that occurs in the French hiſtory of Sacks, or- 5 off the . a prince; 
es Far, eee win nne barbarous cuſtom will be 
„ 9 7 ORs; my | 
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Sue] e ELOvVTS THE PInST.. J 
8 3 . 
aſſaſſination of Regnomer; king of Mons, and his brother,” are acts of 'barbarity”a "nd. 8 
ä MH that muſt fix a an indelible en on = name 8 TEC re 3 


5 It was, lb with the view eto wipe out the SES ein by ca 
= ſo many crimes, that he. founded a great number of churches and monaſteries; a 
cuſtom which: was but too prevalent in thoſe: ages of ignorance, when all Chriſtian 
juſtice was ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the erection of temples, and the maintenance of a 
certain number of monks, for the purpoſe of prayer and meditation. It was probably 
from ſimilar motives, that he convened a council of thirty-three biſhops, in the town 
of Orleans , [A. D. 511.] We learn from hiſtory that it was not only aſſembled by 
his orders, but that he fixed on the topics of diſcuſſion; and the prelates wrote to him 
to requeſt his approbation of their deciſions. The moſt remarkable articles that were 
paſſed related to the right of aſylum; or ſanctuary, claimed for the churches, and the 
condeſcenſion to be ſhewn to heretical clerks, whoſe converſion: ſhould appear to be 
ſincere... The council ordained that no one ſhould be admitted to holy orders without | 
the permiſſion of the king, or of the judge, and that no flave. ſhould -be een that 
Wan without the expreſs conſent of „ Ho 2475 | . 


— 


+ he celebrated author of 5 chronological 1 of the vida of France 

pretends, . that the true principles of the regale“ is to be found in the acts of this 

council, the firſt that was holden in Gaul, when under the dominion of the French; | 

but theſe acts are now before us, and we fear not to maintain, as Paſquier has already , b 
that nothing can be diſcovered in them which relates to that important prerogative of the 

crown: if, therefore, it be true that this privilege is coeval with the monarchy, its 

origin muſt be looked for in the nature of the feudal law. The French monarchs 

have, in all ages, granted lands on the condition of military ſervice, or ſome other mark 

of feudal ſubjection. It is evident from the teſtimony of the author of the Actions of 

the Kings of France; of Rorico, the monk ** ; of archbiſhop Hincmar, in his Life of . 
Remigius, or Saint Remy s, which was taken from contemporary writers; and f „ 
Aimoin, in his Hiſtory of France **, from the origin of the monarchy; that Clovis + 

inveſted Aurelian with the A of 8 to be holden a him in =O and 8 


10 This multitude of petty A which fabſited 10 Gaul, at. hi ſame time as a that of Clovis, farm, A an 
illuſtrious academician, one of the greateſt difficulties in the ancient hiſtory. of France. Chantereau le. Fevre, in a 
. manuſcript work, preſerved in the king's library at Paris, imputes it to. the diſorders which preyaifed after the ex- | EE 

pulſion of -Childetic, when ſuch as were ſufficienily powerful took advantage of the anarchy in which the nation = 
was involved, toeftabliſh an independent authority, It is poſſible they were founded by Clenus, brother to Clodiavy. | | 
MI. de Fonc. Memoire de I Academie desBelles Lettre, tom. viii. p. 470, 471. ES | 
27 Epiſt. Synod, Aur. prim. ad. Reg. Clodoy.. - 28 The Prefident Hainault, . - 4 
29 The regale, is that law which gave to the king the right of nomination to | yacant biſhopricks, nnd of enjoying 
their revenues. - 
| 30 Recher, de 16 Prence, I. uit. c. 35. p. 295. 31 Geſt. Reg. Fr, o. xiii, P» 700. apud Duch, tom. i. An : 
_ 8 33 Vita Ms. 8. Rem. p. 525. 34 Aim. I. i. c. 4. „ N 
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The names of theſs gifts to the ſovereign Rave varied with the times : during the reigns: 
of the Merovingian monarchs, they were called. bene fites ; during thoſe of the Carlo- 
vingian kings, they were called fiefs 35; both terms, however, conveyed. an idea of 
vaſſalage, and implied an obligation of fidelity to tlie prince. Theſe benefactions, then, 
never granted but for liſe, reverted to tlie crown og the death of the poſſeſſors, when 
their revenues returned to the monarch,. vo enjoyed them till fuch time as he granted 
a new inveſtiture. This law admitted of no exception; it extended generally to all 
fiefs, as well cecleſiaſtical as Iay. It may, therefore, be juſtly regarded as the foun- 
dation and bafis-of the regale, Ns. in courſe of time, was extended to NOT nga 


1 


| What appears merely bee at firſt ſight, is ere into a certainty, by an 
attentive examination of certain anecdotes of the monarchy®*. From the will of 
Philip the Auguſt, and from various ordinances of the monarch who fuceeeded him , 
it is evident that there were churches exempted from the regule. What could be the 
reaſon of this exception? Tt is certainly not to be found in the acts of the council of 
Orleans, which, according to the author of the Chronological Abridgment, ſubjects all 
biſhopricks, generally, to this right of the crown; nor in the protectorſhip which the 
French monarchs exerciſed over all churches indifcriminately; nor yet in the pre- 
rogative of founders and patrons, which is common to all, fovereigns, though all 
ſovereigns do not enjoy the right of the regale. It muſt then be ſought for in the 
nature of the poſſeſſions which conſtituted the. revenues of thoſe churches. They 
were not ſubject to the regale, becauſe they held no fief of the king. Thus we fee the 
ecclefraftical fiefs, in ſome of the ancient French authors, ſtyled regales. They 
tell 'us that the biſhops of Orleans, and Auxerre, having refuſed to produce the men 
they were bound to furniſh, Philip the Auguſt ſeized their regales, that is ( according. 
to the explanation of 5 alt the e, whieh 55 bell of his W > in 
faith and nne Bn 


Whatever may have been the origin of this prerogative, we are aſſured by Gregory 
of Tours, that the firſt race of kings enjoyed it, notwithſtanding the - oppoſition of 
many of the biſhops. Popes, Innocent the Third, C:ement the Fourth, and Gregory 
the Tenth, acknowledged its validity by their bulls. | The council of Lyons authorized 
it in thoſe churches, where it was eſtabliſhed at their foundation, or by ancient 
cuſtom; but it prohibited t the. introduction of it in ſuch. as were not beſos: Maca 


The parliament of Paris, the ſole judge of theſe matters, always TORE that, 
the regale being a right of the crown, ought to extend to every biſhoprick in the 


35 Du Caoge, on the word feudum, 36 Ordon, de. Phil. ie Bel, 1302. 37 Ord. de Phil. de Valois, 1434. 
| | kingdom 


confirmed by the eee and ſubſcribed by all the clergy; at a general aſſembly, 


favour ; but the matter was accommodated” under the pontificate of Innocent the 
ene and the univerſality of the regale „ acknowledged. 


The aſſembling of the council of Orleans; was the laſt remarkable event of the reign 
of Clovis, who died the ſame year, gt the age of forty-fiye, and was buried in the 
church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, which he had cauſed to be built. It has been 


this prince were the moſt eminent. Gaul, ſubdued by his arms, and preſerved by his: 
prudence, affords a proof that he was equally ſkilful in the cabinet, and formidable in- 
the field. Such a tribute of admiration, às à continued ſeries of victories may com- 
mand, is certainly due to his conduct, at the commencement” of his reign: but it is not 
ſucceſs alone that can enſure the commendation of an hiſtorian; it is his duty to weigh, 
with candour and impartiality, the motives that influence a monarch when he engages 
in a war that terminates in conqueſt; and ſuch an inveſtigation induces us to condemn: 
what has hitherto been conſidered as a theme of applauſe, in the life of Clovis, who 
was certainly actuated by ambition, and a culpable deſire of extending his dominions, 
in moſt of his conteſts with the neighbouring monarchs; and, when thus urged, he 
alike deſpiſed the principles of juſtiee, and the dictates of humanity. If then we are 
compelled, from theſe conſiderations, to withhold that praiſe which has been too pro- 
fuſely beſtowed on the former part of his reign, what terms of cenſure, ſufficiently: 
ſtrong, can we employ, to mark our deteſtation of its concluſion, which-exhibits a. 
diſguſting ſcene of violence and cruelty? His injuſtice and barbarity are, unfortu - 
nately, but too conſpicuous ; and his conduct, in nn ta the ne his kinſmen, | 
ſinks the hero in the uſurper. 


33 Charles the Seventh, and moſt. of his Gieceffors, had granted the revenues Hikes 5 the regale to the holy. 
chapel, at Paris 3 but Lewis the Thirtecnih took them again, and gave, in- exchange, the N of St. N a. 
- Rheims, | 8 
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agen In 1673, Lewis the Fourteenth: iſſued an edict, whereby the regale was 
declared to be unalienable “, and univerſal throughout his dominions. This edict was 


except the biſhops of Aleth and Pamiers, whoſe refuſal was puniſhed by the ſeizure of 
their revenues. Pope Innocent publiſhed ſome. bulls' of excommunication in their 


a ſubject of diſpute with. hiſtorians, whether the military or the political talents of 
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CLOVIS left four-ſons, who divided the kingdom into four equal parts, and 
then drew lots for them. Thierri, though ſprung from a” concubine, was king of: 
Metz; Clodomir was king of Orleans; Childebert, of Paris; and Clotaire of Soiſſons. 
The preciſe limits of their reſpective dominions have not been marked by hiſtorians *;- 
but from-circumſtances it may be collected that the kingdom of Metz comprehended. 
the country of the Albigenſes, Rouergue, Auvergne, all the frontiers of Provence and 
Languedoc, Champagne, the three On Luxembourg, Alace, the electorates 
of Treves, Mayence, and Cologne, and the whole of ancient France, as far as Weſt- 
phalia; that of Paris extended along the ſea-coaſt from Picardy to the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains. Beaure, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Berry, formed that of Orleans. The 
kingdom of Soiſſons was leſs extenſi ve; it was ſituated between Champagne, the Iſle of 
France, Normandy, the ocean, and the Scheld. But, though theſe four ſtates were 
governed by different princes, independent on each other *, they were all ſubject to the 
fame laws, and formed but one monarchical body. The nobles of _ the four kingdoms. 
aſſembled together, from time to time, in the ſame place, where they ſettled the general 
affairs of the nation, and decided ſuch law- ſuits as concerned the empire, either by _ 

importance of the object of diſpute, or wy the quality of the parties. | 


1 Childebert was but the third ſon of Clovis : be as Paris is become the capital of the French empire, it has been 
uſual only to rank ſuch as have reigned in that city among the kings of France ; ; and to this cuſtom we ſhall conform 
throughout the preſent work. 

2 Greg. Tur. I. iii. c. 2. Frederig. e. 30. Geſt. Franc, c. 10. | 

3 This divifion of the kingdom of Clovis, gave riſe t» a new divifion of the hoon of France, They gave the 
name o/ Auſtraſia to that part of it which is ſituated tow-rds the eaft, between the Rhine, the Maeſe, and the Moſelle. 
And the bart e to the weſt, between the Maeſe and the Loire, and extends to the ocean, was called Neuſtria. 


1 . 8 The 


$29: | CHILDEBERT THE FIRST. N 4¹ 
A. D. 519. ] The firſt years of the reign of theſe princes were akin diſturbed by 
foreign war or domeſtic commotion. France enjoyed. the moſt profound peace , 
when Cochiliac, who pretended to be deſcended from Clodion, made incurſions. upon 
the territories of the king of Auſtraſia. Thierri was obliged to fend a conſiderable 
army againſt him, the command of which he gave to his ſon Theodebert. This young 
| hero overtook the-Daniſh prince juſt as he was going to embark his forces, which he 
attacked and overcame, and flew their leader with his own hand. It appears from the 
accounts of thoſe times, that ſo early as this period France had a navy, fince we are 
told that the French fleet toak that of the Danes, got poſſeſſion of a conſiderable booty, 
and releaſed all the French priſoners. This expedition was ſucceeded by another into 
Thuringia, where Balderic was deprived of his dominions and his life. [A. D. 520.] 
The king of Auſtraſia was to have divided this conqueſt with Hermenfroy, the brother 
of the deceaſed monarch, at whaſe inſtigation he had taken up arms. Such were the 
terms of the treaty. But the Thuringian, equally perfdious to his allies. as barbarous 
to his brother, violated his engagement. Thierri ES de and deferred | 


his vengeance to a future e e | EF Bs 


A. D. 523.1] be three ſons of Clotildis declared war againſt 8 king of 
Burgundy, who unjuſtly detained the poſſeſſions of their mother, and after they had | 
overcome him in a pitched battle, they ſeized his dominionss. Sigiſmond, his wife and 
children, were delivered to Clodomir, who, notwithſtanding the threats and ſolicitations ' 
of the abbot Avitus, cauſed them to be maſlacred' and Oe] into. a ella PR 


that e weten enen 1 er 


SGondemarz brother be the andre eee . a 3 
dom; when the king of Orleans, aſſiſted by Thierri, advanced againſt him, and defeated 
his army at Veſeronce, in the neighbourhood of Vienne. But his extreme eagerneſs in 
purſuing the enemy carrying him too far into the country, he was ſurprized by a party 

of Burgundians, who attacked and flew him. The courage of the French, far from being 
damped by the death of Clodimir, was now converted into fury; they deſtroyed all 

before them, ſparing neither age nor r and did not leave ee ee had: laid Z 


the whole country waſte. . f 


Thus periſhed the youthful Clodomir, in the midſt of e Some years 1 his 


three brothers, arid Theodebert, his nephew, revenged his death by the conqueſt of 
Burgundy, which ey e r them /. e Tn been founded one 


% 


4 Greg. Tor, I. ili. e. Oed. Franc. e ©. 19. e . 8 Gieg. Tur. I . e. 6. Geſt. Franc. c. 20. 
6 There are two villages of the ancient kingdom of Clodomir, where ſome traces of this action are ſtill ord 


Saint Sigiſmond and Columelle—This laſt word is hos eng to. be e of Calumnia. 
7 Procop. de Bel. Goth, l. it. t. 555 
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hundred and twenty years at the period of its reunion to the kingdom of France. The 
King of Orleans leſt three ſons, Theodebert, Gontaire and Clodoalde . Brought up 


under the care and inſpection of their virtuous grandmother, they would doubtleſs have 


enjoyed that felicity, every eſſential requiſite for which they poſſeſſed, but for the cruelty 


and ambition of their uncles. Theſe princes having, by artifice, got their nephews into 


their power, immediately threw off the maſk of affection which they had hitherto worn, 
and ſent a ſword and a pair of ſeiſſars to Clotildis, the guardian of their youth. That 
- princeſs; in a tranſport of grief, inconſiderately exclaimed, that ſhe would rather ſee them 
committed to the earth, than ſhut up in a convent. Her words were but too faithfully 
reported to Clotaire, who ſeizing the eldeſt, then only in his eleventh year, daſhed him 
on the ground, and plunged a poniard into his breaſt ; the youngeſt, affrighted, threw 
© Himſelf at the feet of Childebert, and embracing his knees, begged hard for his life. The 
monarch was deeply affected, and could not reftrain his tears; but Clotaire, reproaching 
him with his weakneſs, tore the child from his arms, and murdered him on the body of 
- bis brother. The third had the good fortune to eſcape the fury of this barbarian. He 
fubmitted to have his hair cut off, and having devoted his life to the ſervice of God, is, at 
preſent, invoked under the name of Saint Cloud. Though theſe events did not take 
place till ſome years after the death of Clodomir, we thought it neceffary to relate thein 
OY in order to 2e a future interruption in the thread of our ee 

A. D. 83 The 8 of Aufiraſia had not forgotten the perfidy of Hermenfroy: 
Affiſied by bis brother Clotaire, he entered Thuringia, carried the capital by aſſault, and 
reduced the whole kingdom to ſubjeftion'?. Almoſt every event of theſe barbarous ages js 
marked with cruelty **. The king of Thuringia, confiding in the promiſe of Thierri, 
- went to- meet him at Tolbiac ; but as he was walking with him, one day, on the walls 
of the town, a perſon in the retinue of the French monarch came behind him and threw 
- bim over into the ditch, where he expired. Clotaire married the incomparable Rade- 
gonda, and ordered her brother tobe murdered; but he himſelf had nearly fallen a victim 
to the jealouſy of Thierri. That prince had deſired to have ſome private converſation 
with him; when the king of Soiſſons entered his apartment, he perceived the feet of 
ſome ſoldiers who were concealed behind the tapeſtry ; upon which he made a ſign to 


the noblemen who attended on his perſon to follow him. Though his brother was thus 


foiled in his attempt, he betrayed no ſigns of confuſion, but loaded him with careſſes, 
and preſented him with a rich baſon—a preſent that was very common in thoſe times. 
ye of Tours relates, that among the precious articles which Childeric ſent to 


3 Both ancient and 3 writers fx the foundation of this monarchy at the year 413 or 414, under Gondicarius or 
Gondiocus. The Abbe du Bos fixes its deſſruction at the year 534, during the reign of Gondomar ; aiter which it was 
ſomet mes divided, between ſeveral of the French kings, and fometimes- poſſeſſed by one and at length-it was divided 


Auto two or three parte, each of which was honoured with the title of the kingdom. of win. mn. Tur. 


L I c. 18. 
3 Geft. Franc. c. 14. „ x0 Greg, Tor. I. iii. e. 8. el. Ene 22. 11 Fredeg. 
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Tiberius Conſtantine, emperor of the cs there was a we” baſon e with bones 


which weighed fifty pounds. 8 


During theſe Aries ehe in Thuringia, che . of Paris revenged the inſults and 
craclties committed on his fiſter by her huſband Amalaric'*. The effects of this expe- 
dition were the deliverance of Clotildis, the death of the king of the Viſigoths, and the 
capture and pillage of Narbonne, where were found ſeventy- two vaſes of gold, which, it . 
was pretended, had been taken from the temple of Solomon. As Childebert was going 
on this expedition“, a falſe report was ſpread that the king of Auſtrafia was killed. 
which induced him to take a different road, and direct his march to Auvergne, whoſe. 
inhabitants joyfully acknowledged him for their ſovereign. They had ſoon reaſon, , 
however, to repent their imprudence, for the victorious Thierri entered their country 
with his troops, took poſſeſſion of Clermont, ſtormed the caſtle of Volorre, - burat chat 
of Tiern, reduced the fort of Oliergue, which was deemed impregnable, cauſed Mun- 
deric , the chief ſupporter of the rebel party, to be NGOS and: left, in 8 


quarter, ma marks of the moſt implacable Vengeance. . 19 %%ͥ[ͤ[ö“ 


This deſtructive expedition, md the reconciliation of Thierri with his brothers, are 
the laſt memorable actions of his reign. He died in the year 534.— There was nothing 
of mediocrity in the character of Thierri. As a king, prompt and deciſi ve in all his under-. 
takings; as a man, licentious and unreſtrained in the gratification of his paſſions never 
did a monarch exerciſe authority more abſolute, never did a politician pay leſs reſpect 
to the laws of honour and the rights of humanity. We learn, from the hiſtory of this: 
reign *5, that formerly the kings of France nominated to yacant biſhopricks, without 
waiting for the ſuffrage of the people and the clergy. The church of Auvergne having 
choſen a ſucceſſor to biſhop Euphraſius, Thierri not approving their choice, conferred. 

the biſhoprick on Apollinaris, who was accordingly received and conſeerated. This 
prelate too dying ſome. months after his promotion, the king appointed Quintin, whom 
the Arians had expelled from his ſee, to ſucceed him; and the neighbouring biſhops 
aſſembling, inſtalled him in the church at Clermont, and preſented him to the people, 
who acknowledged him for their lawful paſtor. The popes had not yet arrogated to 
themſelves the right of confirmation. The only homage paid by the prelates to the 
ſovereign pontiffs, confiſted - in 79 them A confeſtor of bs and i in e _ 


communion, . 


7 


* 


12 Fee I. i. de Bell. Got. I. xii. c. 2. _ Greg. Tur, 1. iii. c. 10. 13 1 ibid. c. 13, 14. rer Epis. 
c. 37. Aimoin, Hiſt. I. x. 

14 Munderic, who pretended to kw an BE right to ids, kingdow A Thier 1, and to be a king like him, might 
probably, according to the conjecture of a learned academician, be a natural fon of Clovis, although that prince, for 
reaſons unnoticed in biftory, had not acknowledged him as ſuch, —M, de Fonc. Meémoire de I Academie des Belles 
Lettres, tome viii. p. 47 3- 

15 * Tur. I. il. c. 17. 
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A. D. 534.] Theodebert, the ſon and ſole heir of the king of Auſtraſia, was in 
Auvergne during his father's illneſs; a flave to the charms of the beauteous Deuteria, 
he ſeemed to have forgotten the reſt of the world. Already had Childebert and Clotaire 
adopted meaſures for diſmembering the ſucceſſion of Thierri, and were preparing to 
enforce them e, when the young prince, tearing himſelf from the arms of his miſtreſs, 
haſtened to Metz, and by ſhewing himſelf to -his ſubjects, defeated the perfidious 
ſchemes of his uncles. But the commencement of a reign, in many reſpects glorious, 
was diſhonoured by an aCtion of great criminality. The new monarch repudiated his 
wife, Wifigarda, in order to eſpouſe Deuteria, who was alſo married. Theſe incidents 
were very common, in the early times of the monarchy; for, beſides Clotaire's 
marriage with his brother's widow, that prince had three wives at the ſame time, two 
of whom were fifters, and he made no ſcruple to marry Waldrada, his nephew's ſon's 
Widow. Such examples were followed by private people, who probably carried this 
licentioufneſs to a greater height : at leaft, we are authorized to believe ſo, by one of 
the canons of the ſecond council of Orleans , by which a man is prohibited from mar- 
Tying his mother-in-law, or father's wife. 
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A. D. 535:] The French Sow difcovered a new theatre for the diſplay of their 
| wvalour, beyond the Alps. — Theodat having become king of Italy, in right of his wife 


Amalaſonta, had ſcareely obtained the crown when he put her to death to whom he 


was indebted for it. Juſtmian undertook to inflit vengeance on the ungrateful 
Aaflin; and with this view applied for aſſiſtance to the French princes, with whom he 


ſpetdily conctuded a treaty. The Oftrogoths, however, found means to detach them 


from this new alliante, by ceding to them Provence and a part of the Alps. But this 
fecond treaty was no better obſerved than the firſt. The year following, Theodebert 


appeared in Italy at the head of a powerful army, where he firſt attacked the Oftro- 


gotlis, and next the Romans, and having defeated both their armies, ravaged Liguria, 


facked the city of Genoa, and then returned to France, touded with plunder ; which 


e e e eee from this inglorious expedition. 
A. D. 540-] 1 dominions, he entered into a 8 with 


Childebert againſt the king of Soiſſons. Hiſtorians are ſilent as to the cauſe of this 


war; they only tell us that Clotaire, unable, from the inferiority of his forces, to 
encounter his enemies in the open field, intrenched himſelf in the foreſt of Routot, in 
the pays de Caux, with a reſolution to periſh rather than yield. Already had the 
two monarchs made every neceſſary preparation for forcing his intrenchments, when 
a dreadful tempeſt burſt · over their camp. The noiſe of the thunder, inceſſant flaſhes of 
the moſt vivid lightning, and ſhowers of hail, mixed (according to the credulous 
| kifforians of thoſe * with Joes, carried conſternation and diſmay throughout the 


126 Greg. Tor. I. iii. e. ao. 17 Idem, I. iv. c. 9. 1 Concil, tome iv. 
nad. de Reb. Got, 20 Greg. Tur. I. iii. c. 28, Geſt. Franc. e. 25. | 
ranks, 
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ranks. The cba ate princes acknowledged the hand 6 God, and immedi ately 
became reconciled to Clotaire, whoſe camp, we are told, the ſtorm had Fae 'F ral 


miracle was one: to the . of Saint Clotildis. 


This ſame year ins been fixed on as the epoch of the eſtabliſhment of & the Ho. of 
Tvetot. It is ſaid ** that Clotaire flew with his own hand, in the church of Soiſſons, Es 
A gentleman of the name of Gautier, who was lord of that barony ; that when his | 
paſſion was over, he was the firſt to condemn the murder he had committed, and as a 
kind of reparation for it, erected the lordſhip of Ivetot into a kingdom. But this 
ſtory appears to be fabulous. The lords of Bellay, who have enjoyed that lordſhip by 
the marriage of one of their anceſtors with Iſabel Chenu, ERIE gg that they have 


no juſt title to this pretended royalty 


After the | reconciliation between the kings of Paris and Soiffons, thoſe monarchs 
Joined their troops, and entering Spain, took Pampeluna, ravaged Biſcay, Arragon, 
And Catalonia, and laid fiege to Sarragoſſa, whoſe inhabitants, in order to reſcue 
themſelves from pillage, gave, them the tunic of Saint Vincent the martyr **. This 
precious relic was depoſited in the church which Childebert had built in the ſuburbs of 
Paris, and to which he had given the name of Saint Croix and Saint Vincent. It is 
now called St. Germain des Pres. Such. is the account given by the French anthors 
of this event. The Spaniards, on the contrary, affirm that the two kings were 
totally defeated before the town; that the conquerors having immediately ſeized the © 
paſles of the Pyrenees, they muſt have been taken, if the general of the Viſigoths had 
not been bribed to range ang. cc. and that v e ee 
pieces. 


— 


Italy fill continued to 10 a prey to che deſtructive flames of war. Tuſlinian/e con- 
vinced that he ſhould fail in his endeavours, if he had the French princes for his ene- 
mies, ſent them a celebrated embaſſy, with a formal ceffion of all his rights and pre- 
tenſions to Provence. He granted them the privilege of prefiding, like the Empe- 
rors, over the games which were celebrated in the amphitheatre at Arles; and he iſſued 
an edict, ordaining that all gold coin, coined by them, and bearing their image, ſhould. 
be current throughout the whole extent of the empire. This was a prerogative, that 
had conſtantly been refuſed even to the great king of Perſia. But all theſe advances 
proved fruitleſs : Theodebert entered into a- treaty with Totila, to whom he had = 
recently refuſed to give his daughter in marriage, becauſe he would not ſuffer her to be 2 
the wife of any one of inferior rank to that of a monarch. The motive of this con- 
federacy was the aſſumption, by Juſtinian, of the pompous title of Franciſcus, which 
was groſsly amen after the numerous victeries obtained by the French: -over the 
Roman troops ** | W 


21 Robert Gaguin, Hiſt. I. ii. in vit. Clot, 22 Paſquier Recherches de Ia France, I. iii, e. 7. 23 Geſt. Franc, 
e. 36, 24 Ifidor, Hiſp. Hiſt, Got. 25 Procop. I. iii, de Bel. Got, a6 Agat. L i. . 7 
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The king of Auſtraſia undertook either to make him loſe or merit that title. He 
e. by cauſing medals to be made, on which he was repreſented not only with all the 


marks of the imperial dignity, but with the appel lation of Lord,“ and Auguſt, 


which were peculiar to the emperors. He next thought of engaging in his quarrel 


the Gepidi, the Lombards, and all thoſe nations which ſwelled the lift of Juſtinian's 


conqueſts. He intended to carry the war even into Thrace and Illyria; but. theſe 
ns sie were put an end to by a fatal accident, which deprived him of life. 


A. D. 548.] This prince, the moſt accompliſhed of all the 8 of Clovis, 
was taken off either by the fall of a tree, which wounded him mortally; or by a tedious 
diſorder which baffled the utmoſt Kill of his 1 erat ; for hiſtorians are not "_— 
on this nate . . | he: rt 


Bold, hardy, hi intrepid, he had ſcarcely th at maturity, when he acquired, 
by a fignal victory over the Danes, the epithet Uſeful, which was ever after annexed to 
his name. Beneficent, humane, and alive to the miſeries of his people, he had nothing 
of that ferocity in his diſpoſition, which diſhonours the memory of his grandfather, 
his father, and his uncles. Adored by his ſubjects, courted by his neighbours, and 
feared by his enemies, never did a monarch more ably maintain the dignity of his 
crown. Marius, biſhop of Lauſanne, always diſtinguiſhed him by the appellation of 
the Great King of the French. The memorable reply which he made to biſhop 
Didier, is particularly worthy of notice. That prelate having brought him a conſider- 
able ſum which had been lent from the royal treaſury to the inhabitants of Verdun, 
he refuſed to take it:. We are both of us but too happy,” faid he; „ you, in having 
« procured me an opportunity of doing good; and I, in not having ſuffered it to eſcape.” 
He left but one ſon, whom he had by Deuteria; e- was named Theodobald or Thibaut, 
and ſucceeded to the crown, without any oppoſition from his uncles, which Roy 
proves hiſt baſtards were not then excluded the ſucceſſion. | | 

The death of the king of Auſtraſia, was ſoon followed by that of the virtuous Clo- 
tildis; who was a model of patience, piety, and zeal: her body was conveyed to Paris, 
where it-was interred by the fide of Clovis, in the church of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, now Saint Genevieve. She was afterwards canonized. 


3 D. 3 15 Th&odobald had e nde the 1 when Juſtinian FA 
; ambaſſadors to aſk his alliance, and the reſtitution of thoſe places which his father had 
taken in Liguria, and the Venetian territories. The young monarch, in return, 
diſpatched four French noblemen to the court of Conſtantinople, who brought this 
negociation to a happy concluſion. Peace was proclaimed. between F rance and the 
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Empire, and the French remained in poſſeſſion of their Italian conqueſts . The Pope 
was treated with greater reſpect; the Emperor left the affair of the three N to the 
deciſion of a general council this appellation was beſtowed on the famous. queſtion 
which was agitated in the ſixth century, relative to the condemnation of certain 
writings of Theodoret, biſhop of Cyr; a letter of Ibas, biſhop of Edeſſa; and the 
. perfon and works of Theodorus, of Mopſueſtia. Theſe writings are repreſented by 
ancient authors as juſt objects of ſuſpicion; the two firſt,” becauſe they were compoſed _ 
in favour of Neſtorius, againſt Cyrillus, of Alexandria; and the laſt, becauſe they were 
regarded as the ſources whence all the errors of the biſhop of Byzantium were derived. 
But Theodoret and Ibas had both been acknowledged as orthodox writers by the 
council of Chalcedon, and Theodorus had been received into the boſom of the church, 
previous to his death.—Theſe conſiderations occafioned no ſmall embarrafſment.—- 
/ Nevertheleſs, the three chapters were condemned in the fifth general council oſ Con- 
ſtantinople. Pope Vigilius refuſed to ratify this condemnation; but it was ſolemnly 
confirmed by his ſucceſſor, Pelagius. Childebert conſidering this fiep as an infringement 
on the authority of the council of Chalcedon, complained of it to the Pope, whom 
he obliged to ſend him his confeſſion of faith. This letter was ſufficient to prevent the 
ſchiſm which was on the point of breaking forth in France, though it was inadequate. 
to remove the prejudices of the e with regard to the . on which it 
accuſed the lovereign: pontiff. : | 


A. D. 1 The peace with? the Empire was of ſhook: duration. The Bag of - 

Auſtraſia, in violation of the late treaty, permitted Leutharis and Bucelinus to lead 
ſeventy- five thouſand men to the affiſtance of the Oſtrogoths. Theſe generals made 

' themſelves maſters of Parma, defeated a detachment of the Imperial army, under the 

command of Fulcaris, ſpread devaſtation around them wherever they went, and 

advanced as far as Samnium, where they divided their army into two bodies . One of 

theſe, under Leutharis, after ravaging Calabria and the neighbouring countries, periſhed: 
by the plague, under the walls of Padua. The other, commanded by Bucelinus, laid 

waſte Lucania, and the country of the Brutii, and was then cut to pieces, not far from 

Capua., The ſlaughter, we are told, in this battle was ſo dreadful, that but five 
ſoldiers eſcaped out of an army of thirty thouſand men; the reſt were all - lain, or: 
taken priſoners. By this defeat the French loſt all the places they poſſeſſed in Liguria, 

and the Venetian territories; the paſſage of the 1 8 was 8 re fo one of their cons - 

queſts. they were able to preſerve... 


3 135 This calamĩitous Antenne had et reached Was when 
Head whoſe mind was more vigorous than his body, departed this life, in the 
ſeventh year of his reign. He left no children; and, though he had 2 
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Wiſigarda and Ragnitruda, the law of the realm, ſays Agathias , called Childebert 
and Clotaire to ſucceed him, as his neareſt relations. This is the firſt hiſtorical monu- 
ment of that fundamental law which excludes females from the throne. The king of 


Paris, attacked by a violent diſorder, was in no condition to enforce his right; and 


Clotaire, taking advantage of this circumſtance, gained over the nobles of Auſtraſia, 
and compelled his brother to make a formal ſurrender of all his pretenſions. Childebert, 
by way of revenge for this treacherous conduct, ſowed confuſion and diſcord in the 
family of the king of Soiſſons. When that monarch returned from an expedition 
againſt the Saxons, he found that Chramne, the moſt beloved of all-his children, had 


revolted againſt him“. He took proper meaſures for reducing him to ſubmiſſion; and 


was on the point of enforcing them, when he was obliged once more to direct his arms 


againft the Saxons ; he, therefore, fent his two other ſons, Caribert and Gontran, to 


attack the rebels. Theſe kings (all the children of France were then honoured with 
that title) entered Auvergne, compelled the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Clermont, 
and advanced, to give them battle, as far as the Limouſin. But a falſe report, pur- 
| porting that their father was killed, made them ſuddenly returu towards Burgundy. 


A. D. 558.1 The return t Clotaire, and the death of his brother, put an end to 


theſe civil commotions. Chramne, deprived of his uncles ſupport, implored the king's 


mercy, and was pardoned. Childebert died in the forty-ſeventh year of his reign ; and 


his loſs was ſeverely felt by every claſs of people 3%. The, nobility loſt a chief, the 
affability of whoſe manners, and) the plenitude of whoſe goodneſs, captivated every 
heart; the people had to regret an equitable ſovereign, who governed them with 


wiſdom and moderation; and religion loſt a protector of unbounded zeal. A number 


of monaſteries and hoſpitals, built and founded with a magnificence truly royal; a 


charter publiſhed by his authority for the abolition of idols, and images conſecrated to 


the devil; throughout his dominions ; and four councils, aſſembled during his reign, and 
by his orders, one at Orleans, one at Arles, and two at Paris, are exhibited by hiſtorians 
as ſo many illuſtrious monuments of the piety of this monarch. He is reproached, 

however, and juſtly, with the death of his nephews; but if he had ambition enough 
to project the crime, he, at leaſt, had not ſufficient cruelty to put it in execution. He 
was buried in the church of Saint Vincent, now Saint Germain des Pres; where his 


tomb 3 is ſtill to be ſeen. 
The fouddation of: the church of Paris is aſcribed to him®* ; but that is a REY 


It is true, indeed, that he embelliſhed it with glaſs DE Xe Fre ornaments till then 
unknown in the churches of that capital ; but he certainly did not build it. He left 


two daughters, aa and Chlodoſinda, who were of courſe excluded from the 


throne. 


31 C. 2. 32 Greg. Tor. "RY £..10, 14. Geft, Franc. c. 27. 33 Marculp, 1, * Formul. 39. 34 Fred. 


CLOTAIRE, 


fx. 


CLOTALRE® | . 


A. D. 560; 561, 562.] THE king of Soiſſons, now beeome ſole monarch of all 
France, experienced the inſufficiency of power, however extenſive; of dighity, however 
illuſtrious; to ſecure the mind from mortification and chagrin. This unhappy + father 
. was again obliged to take up arms againſt that fon on whom he had, in a peculiar 
degree, beſtowed his affections . The Britons were defeated, their chief flain, and the 
wretched Chramne taken priſoner, and facrificed to the reſentment of an - offended 
parent. This nen was extended to his whole Se 5 e Were: all- 12 3 2 
1 then burnt. | 


After this fatal vietory, followed by took an 08 of N Clotaije: paſſed the 
-remainder of his life in the deepeſt melancholy. He died at Compeigne, in the fifty- 
firſt year of his reign ; a reign that was marked by a ſeries of actions, from the con- 
templation of which humanity ſhrinks with diſguſt : by adultery, inceſt, cruelty, 
aſſaſſination, and every ſpecies of barbarous violence. It has been remarked, that his 
death happened exactly a year after his ſon's execution, on the ſame day, and at the ſame 
hour. He was interred in the church of St. Medard, at Soiſſons, which he had begun, 
and which his ſon Sigebert completed. He left four ſons, who fucceeded to his do- 
minions: Caribert, Gontran, Chilperic, and Sigebert. He had ſix wives: Ingonda and 
Aregonda, who were ſiſters; Chonſena, Radegonda, Gondiuca, his fiſter-in-law; and 
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. D 562.) FRANCE. was again divided iato four kingdoms, whole limits 
were different to thoſe of its former diviſions. Touraine,. Albigeois, and Marſeilles, 
were added to the kingdom of Paris. To that of Orleans were annexed Burgundy, 

whoſe name it took, the Senonois, and a part of Champagne. Chalons upon Saone 

_ Hecame the royal refidence*.. Soiſſons was enlarged by the acquiſition of the Tourneſis, 

though ſome writers have ſuppoſed that it before formed a part of that kingdom. And 

Auſtraſia, by giving up a few: provinces: in Gaul, conſiderably encreaſed its limits in 

Germany, by the annexation of all Thuringia. But before the diviſion was completed, 

a quarrel aroſe among the children of Clotaire. -Chilperic inſiſted on having the 

Kapital of the empire; and, profiting by the abſence of his brothers, he took poſſeſſion 
of Braine, à country ſeat where his father kept all his treaſures; which he ſeized and 

Aiſtributed among the leading men of the nation: then, placing himſelf at their head, 

he repaired to Paris, where he compelled the mihabitants-to acknowledge him for their 

ſiovereign. The other princes, enraged at this proceeding; raiſed troops, beſieged him 
in his new capital, obliged him to deſcend from the throne he had uſurped, and forced 

Sim to abide by the uſual mode of deciſion, by drawing lots; which proved unfavourable 

| to him. Caribert was accordingly. proclaimed _ of. Paris; e of enced 
: | Sigebert, of Auſtraſia; and Chilperic, of Soiffons... 
Eat A. De 563. 1 Nas Costeſt for then ee eee eee than the 
ing of Auſtraſia received intelligence that the Huns, an ancient people of European 
— then maſters. of Pannonia, which from them took the name of Hung: > 
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08. V CARLBEERT.. | I 


Rad rnade- inurl into that part of is dominions- which was ſftuated beyond dhe 
Rhine. He immediately: haftened to give them: battle, and came up with. them in 
Thuringia, where they had excited the people to revolt“. A celebrated: poet of; thoſe: 
days remarłs, that this young prince placed himſelf ſoremoſt l in the ranks;. and: with. ; 9 
kis battle - axe charged the enemy. with an heroic intrepidity, overthrew all that came | | 
in his way, and obtained a complete victory. But he was induced to conclude a peace. | 
with them, on account of the news he received, that Chilperic, having got poſſeſſion of 
Rheims, had ravaged all the province of Champagne. He, therefore, paſſed the Rhine- 

with great expedition; laid ſiege to Soiſſons, which he took; made his nephew 
Theodobert, priſoner, then overcame his brother in a. pitched: battle; and, afterwards, 
through the mediation. af Caribert and Gontran, reſtored. 12980 his. CNS. and: 


his ſon... ; - : 


The victorious Sigebert now thought of forming a matrimonial connection, fuitable - 

to his birth and dignity ; with this view he fixed his eyes on Brunehaut, daughter of „ 
Athanagildus, king of the Viſigoths, who paſſed for the moſt accompliſhed princeſs of. 
the age: The ambaſſador whom lie ſent to aſk. her hand, was Gogo, Mayor of the- 
Palace“. This is the firſt time that this. dignity, which. afterwards.proved. ſo fatal to the- | 
ſovereign authority, is mentioned in hiſtory.. The mayor was: formerly what the - 2 
grand-maſter of the king's houſhold is: now ; his- power was confined: to the. palace, 

and the domeſtics attached to it. In the ſequel, he became miniſter, commander of the 
armies, chief, prince; in ſhort, king of the nation. The reign. of Sigebert the. Second 
was the epoch of the elevation of this officer, and of the kamiliation of majeſty. The- : 
propoſals of the French ambaſſador experienced a favourable reception; the new. queen, 
accordingly arrived at Metz, amidſt the acclamations of the people; and the marriage 


was celebrated with all poſſible magniſicence. Some time after ſhe abjured Arianiſm ; 5 | 4 
and her public reconciliation to. the e oed the . of the king, and 1 
i his ſubjects. | 9 FV 5 


1 0 566. The ing: of -Soiflgns, moved 3 the example. F 25 brother, and 
determined to renounce the unſanctified pleaſures of illicit amours, ſent to aſk the 
hand of Galſwinda, Brunehaut's eldeſt ſiſter. But a juſt knowledge of his diſpoſition: | | | 
excited ſcruples in the mind of her father, which were not eaſily removed. By —_—— - 15 
ſolicitation, however, he at length gave his confent; but he firſt exacted an oath from 
the ambaſſadors, that no other woman ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of Quern; 
during the life of his daughter: this they promiſed, by drawing and ſhaking their i 
ſwords; which was cuſtomary with the ancient Franks whenever they engaged them- = 
ſelves, by oath, to obſerve any promiſe. The new queen ſet out from Toledo, loaded | | | 
with riches; and arrived at Rouen i in a round car of cu ſilver s. At that city her | 5 
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new. ſubjects took: the oath: of fidelity to her; either becauſe ſuch was the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, or becauſe Athanagildus had required it in order to procure her greater 
reſpect from the nation. When the king married her, he ſettled on her le Bordelois, | 
the Limouſin, Quercy,. Bearn, and Bigorre. This ſettlement; or gift, was called the: 
Morning Preſent, Morganegiba, or Morgangeba. The dower was fixed before the 
N and the donation 25 the day after i; 
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But though Chilperi c entertained the W eck for the virtue of his bride, he 
Won permitted the flames of lawleſs: love to rekindle in his boſom. The queen com- 
FHHined of his. inconſtancy to an affembly of the ſtates; and the nation obliged the 
ng to ſwear that he would, in future, be faithful to his marriage-vows : but a few 
days after they had exacted this oath from him, Galſwinda was found dead in her bed “. 
Fredegoneda, a woman of great beauty, but who was ſtill more vicious than handſome, 
vas ſuſpected of her death; and when ſhe was ſeen to occupy the place and the inne 
of. her rival, thoſe ſuſpicions were . into e ; 


Theſe nete ſo degrading to e were but too common in the family of 
Clotaire. Caribert repudiated Ingoberga to marry the daughter of an artizan; and ſhe 
was afterwards obliged to give place to her own ſiſter Marcovefa, who had taken the 
weil. And, laſtly,. Theudegilda; the daughter of a ſimple ſhepherd, was raiſed to the 
firſt throne in the empire of France. This conduct induced Germanus, biſhop of 
Paris, to excommunicate Caribert.. The popes had not yet interfered in theſe delicate 
matters; each prelate had abſolute power in his own dioceſe. If any offence againſt 
religion was committed, it came under the eognizance of the biſhop of the dioceſe. If 
any, difpute arofe, on points of belief or diſeipline, they were determined by a national 
council, under the authority of the king *, and if any privileges or diſpenfations were to 
be determined, this decifion- reſted with the aſſembly of the biſhops of the provinces. 
It was in one of theſe aſſemblies, and about this time, that the abbey of St. 
Vincent, now St. 4 888 des Pres, was exempted from the Toon of the- 
1 : 


Caridbert e years. Gender of Tours only ſpeaks of his vices: But Fortunatus 
repreſents him as a prince of great prudence, moderation, and ſuavity of manners. He was 
an encourager of literature, and fpoke Latin as well as his native tongue. Zealdus in his 
efforts to enforce a due obſervance of the laws, his time was wholly devoted to the 
purpoſe of promoting the happineſs and tranquillity of his, ſubjects Ever peaceably 
Vs. but Jealous of lis power, * 8 8 885 his e with equal dignity and. 


6 . Tur. I. i ix. e. 20. i on the word Morgariegiba, 7” Freileg; wie 6 6. 6 Paſcuiety, _ 
<herchesde la France, c. 7-p- 183. © L.iv. c. 26. I. v. Carm iv. 
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firmneſs. Leontius, of Bourdeaux, had aſſembled a council at Raintes: 0, at which: 
Emerius, biſhop of that city, was depoſed; but Caribert, juſtly enraged at this daring 

' encroachment on his prerogative, ſentenced the archbiſhop to pay a fine of a thouſand! . 
pieces 5 F gold, and his ſuffragans in proportion to their revenues. | 


% 


This prince only left three daughters ; Birtha, e was married to Ethelbert, Wi 1 ä 
Kent, and Bertfleda and Chrodielda, who took the veil, the firſt at Tours, the ſecond at , : 
Poitiers. His dominions were divided between his brothers; each of whom was anxious: | 
to have poſſeſſion of Paris; but, after much altercation, it was determined that that city „ 
ſhould be equally ſubject to all three, and that neither of them ſhould be permitted to | 
enter it without the conſent of the other two **. They confirmed this agreement by an 
oath; and in caſe of violation, ſubmitted. themſelves to the malediction of God and the: 
ſaints. | | | | | 5 


* 


— 


Idem. Greg. ibids : Greg. Tur, 1. vii. c. 6 ; | 
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„ 5 D: 565. 1 FRANCE did not long enjoy the e Log dee wore expected? 
ES - to — — e the late prot between the three royal brothers. The death of 


5 Galfwinda excited a civil war * that ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction of Chilperic. 
| Sligebert and Gontran, at the prefling ſolicitation of queen Brunehaut, entered into a. 

== league for the purpoſe of inflicting vengeance on the aſſaſſin of her ſiſter: They had 
FEES even. ſeized the greateſt part of his domigions; when tranquillity and concord were 
5 ſuddenly reſtored, not from motives of affection, but intereit. It was ſtipulated by 


. which had been given to Galſwinda for her dower; [A. D. 568.] When this diſpute 
1 © _ was ſettled, Sigebert found himſelf obliged to take up arms againſt the Huns, now the 
| Hungarians, who had renewed their depredations on the French territories beyond the 
Rhine. The expedition proved unfortunate. The king, abandoned by his ſoldiers, 


was ſurrounded by the enemy and taken priſoner. He was a prince of extraordinary 


prudence, and his perſon was peculiarly calculated to conciliate eſteem; his liberality 

5 overcame thoſe whom his arms could not ſubdue: the barbarians, won by his munifi- 

3 : cebnce, reſtored him to liberty, entered into an alliance with him, ſwore never to moleſt 
Ef 92 him more, and loaded him with marks of their friendſhip and kindneſs . 

| | A. D. 15 J During theſe tranſactions 8 the Rhine, the Lombards, whe had 

= | 18 81780 founded a new kingdom in Italy, made an irruption into Burgundy, defeated 


1 Although- Chilperic had only a part of the kingdom, and of its metropolis, the generality of hiſtorians place him- 
among the kings of Paris, immediately after the death of Caribert, : 


s 2 Greg. Tur, I. iz, c. 20. 3-14, I. iy. c. 29. p. 337. 
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treaty, that the king of Soifſons ſhould: cede to the queen of Auſtraſia thoſe domains 
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and: ſlew the governor, cut the army of Gontran: in pieces, and oſha] the Alps, 
with an immenſe booty: A thirſt for plunder, joined to the impunity of their firſt 
attempt, ſoon induced them to make a ſecond incurſion: into Dauphinẽ- Mummol, the 
greateſt warrior then in France,. EIN 1 in the * of W and gained! | 


SCOTT victory. £ 


25 
$5 
* 
2508 


At this 8 an incident occurred: which, at that time, was unexampled.. 
Salonus and Sagittarius, both of them biſhops, the firſt of Embrun, the ſecond of Gap, 
changed their mitres for helmets, and charged the enemy, ſword in hand, with an. 
intrepidity that, in a ſoldier, would have excited the warmeſt commendation, but which 
was univerſally blamed in a prelate. The irruption of the Lombards was followed by 
an invaſion of the Saxons, who had aſſiſted them in the conqueſt of Italy. Mummol 
marched againſt this new enemy, diſperſed their army, took from them all the boy 
they had collected, and compelled them to return to their own country, which they  - 
were obliged to divide with the 2 Who had taken * of it during their | 
abſence. . | - SET ITE. 4 x | . : 8 
A. D. a] While Burgundy was thus haraſſed by the incurſion of the barbarians,. 
the king of Auſtraſia, ſeduced by the tempting opportunity, ſeized the city of Arles, 
to which he had ſome claims; but it was ſpeedily retaken, and the Auſtraſian army 
defeated. The conquerors then attacked Avignon, which belonged to the dominions of : 
Sigebert, but Gontran reſtored. it on the concluſion of a -peace*. This unexpected — 
accommodation was highly diſagreeable to the king of Soiſſons, who profiting by their x ot 
Aiſpute, had made an irruption into the territories of Sigebert. Clovis, the youngeſt ß 
his ſons, had reduced Tours and Poitiers, when Mummol appeared at the head of thoſe 
troops who had ſo recently ſignalized their courage againſt the Lombards and Saxons. 
The mere preſence of. this general ſufficed to diſperſe the army of Chilperic, and to: . 
re- eſtabliſſi tranquillity and fubordination. They finiſhed the firſt campaign; the next | 
\ Exhibited" one of thoſe examples of an aptitude. to violate the. moſt cr: treaties, | 
which were but xo common With. the children of an., e ts 435 
- *Thicodekert notwithRanding'l his 1 188 never more to Seay: arms: againſt 1 his 8 
committed depredations - in Tauraine, then entered Poitou, defeated the army of 
Sigebert, and, having made himſelf maſter: of all the towns near the Loire, advanced. Sy 
into Querey and the Limoufin,. where he laid over bing. wakte.. V 
| The king of Auftraſia alarmed at the a of bis 1 W 8 1 
army into France, Wierer of. Germans, ee ee neee and. 


— 


e Tur. L. iv. w. e. 36... | 
| Saxons... 


ik | UISTORY. OF FRANCE. 
Haxons®.. Ehilperic; unable to face fo farmidable. A force, and . 


tran, who at firſt had Joined him; retreated, and intrenched himſelf in the Chartrain, 


from. whence he ſent propoſals of peace to his brother. Through the: mediation of the 


French nobles, an accommodation was effected, and the three brothers fwore to main- 


tain a perpetual amity. The German troops, who had fed themſelves with the hope 
be: Taber 05 wt the camp of Chilperie, finding themſelves diſappointed, began to mur- 
But Sigebert, mounting his horſe, rode along the ranks, and ordered-the moſt ſedi- 


tious to be arreſted, and ſtoned to death in fight of the whole army. This is the only 
example to be found in the French hiſtory of this ſpecies of 8 which was. 


common ameng the ancient Romans. 


A.D. 3 The king of Auſtraſia had no ſooner difmiſſed "7 troops, 8 
peric and his ſon Theodebert again took up arms. The former entered Champagne, and 


aid the whole country waſte with fire and ſword, ſpreading deſtruction around him 


wherever he went. The latter marched into Aquitain, where he was killed in action“. 


The death of Theodebert, the reconciliation of Gontran with Sigebert, and the 
approach of the German troops, filled the court of Soiſſons with conſternation and 
diſmay. Chilperic fleck to Tournay, where he ſhut himſelf up with his wife and chil- 
dren. * The Auſtraſian prince was every where ſucceſsful; Paris, Rouen, and all the 


cities and towns belonging to his brother, ſubmitted to his arms, and acknowledged his 


authority. Inflated by fucceſs, he became deaf to the ſuggeſtions of pity, and deter- 
mined to puniſh rhe treachery of his brother with death. The remonſtrances of Ger- 


manus, the prayers of Radagonda, and the wiſhes of the nation, all proved inadequate 


to Toperinduce the adoption of more moderate ſentiments. Tournay was already 


inveſted, when two ruffians, hired for the purpoſe by Fredegonda, aſſaſſinated Sigibert 
at Vitri, whither he hed repaired : ene receive the homage of en 


i 


- Thus periſhed, in the mid of * the moſt perfect 3 that had 5 


appeared on the throne of France. Generous, liberal, and beneficent, no ſovereign 


ever eſtabliſhed a more extenſive ſway over the hearts of his ſubjects. Intrepid in the 
hour of danger, and unſhaken by adverſity, he had the art, even in. captivity, to con- 
ciliate the reſpect and affection of a conqueror, who ſcarcely poſſeſſed the appearance of 
humanity. In manners chaſte, his inclinations conformed to his ſituation ; and he was 
never known, like his brothers, to fix his attachment on objects the meanneſs of 
whoſe extraction could degrade the dignity of his rank. His _ may be Juſtly mn 


minated the reign of Oey and honour. \ 
Sigebert died in the forty-firſt year of his age, and the fifteenth of his x reign, He 


was buried! in the church of Saint Medard at Soiſſons, where his figure my ſtill oy ſeen 


% 


5 Greg. Tour, I. iv, 6 Ibid. e. 51. 32. | Geft, Pk c. 32 
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on r He is there repreſented with a long coat, and that. ſpecies of cloak =" "WY 
the Romans called chlamys. This dreſs was worn by all, the. children of Clovis, either 
becauſe they thought it had a more noble and majeſtic appearance, or.becauſe they con- 
ſidered the title of Auguſt” as. hereditary in their family. Be that as it may, long 
coats were, during ſeveral centuries, peculiar, to perſona of diſtinction; they were 
generally trimmed with martin, ſable, or ermine. Ruffs and collars were introduced . 
by Henry the: Second; till when, moſt of the French monarchs had their necks entire! 7 
bare. The ſhort coat, which was formerly confined to the country and the camp, 
became faſhionable during the reign of Lewis the Eleventh; it was exploded in that of 
Lewis the Twelfth; and renewed under Francis the Firſt. The favourite dreſs of + 
Henry the Second, and his children, conſiſted of a cloſe doublet, a kind of half- trowſers, 
fach as are worn by. the pages in Spain, and a Es cloak that did not reach. below the. 


. 
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The dreſs of the French ladies experienced as many revolutions as that of the men: 
It does not appear that they beſtowed much pains on the decoration of their perſons, 
till towards the concluſion of the ninth century. Their head-dreſs was extremely 
ſimple, and their linen plain, but fine. Lace was long unknown to them... Their 
gowns, which were adorned on one fide with the arms of their huſbands, and on the 
other with thoſe of their own family, were made to ſit ſo tight, that they howed 
every part of the ſhape, and. to come ſo higho that they entirely covered the boſom, 
The widow's weeds greatly reſembled the dreſs of, a modern nun. They did not 
begin to expoſe their ſhoulders to ſight till the reign. of Charles the Sixth. During 
the gallaut reign of Charles the Seventh, bracelets, necklaces, and ear- rings were in- 
troduced. Anne of Britanny rejected with diſdain all thoſe frivolous embelliſhments, 
while Catherine of Medicis was inceſſantly employed in the invention of new decora- 
tions; vanity, luxury, caprice and caquetry, at length carried . to the N 
which they have now. attained. 


— 


4 D. 325 No. revoliition was ever more ſadden or - complete than pe whick 
took place on the death of Sigebert . The Auſtraſian army immediately raiſed the 
ſiege of Tournay; all the towns that had been taken in the kingdom of Soiſſons 
returned to their allegiance; Queen Brunebaut and her children were arreſted; and 
Chilperic, after he had recovered his dominions, ſaw himſelf on the point of aſcending 
the throne of. his conqueror. Sigulphus, and ſeyeral other of the. Auſtraſian nobles, 
had acknowledged him for their ſovereign; and their example was followed by Sigo, the 
grand reforandary—that: was the. title given, by. the Merovingian . to the perſon, 


7 1 Tok ba v. e. 1. Geft. Franc, e. 32. Fred. b. 71. | 


who kept the great ſeal, diſpatched letters, and ſealed the public ordinances. He was 
called Chancellor, under the Carlovingian monarchs, either becauſe he drew his pen 
acroſs ſuch letters as he rejected, or becauſe he affixed a ſeal to them, in an apartment 
that: was ſecured with iron bars, or chanceaux, as they were then called®. It was 
formerly but the fifth place in the kingdom ꝰ; and it was not without great difficulty 


that a ſeat in the aſſembly of the peers was allowed him in 1224; and for a long time 


he took his place in the- parliament after the princes and prelates. At length he has 
become the firſt officer under the crown; preſident of all the councils; head of all the 
Judges and courts of juſtice; and diſpenſator of all favours, abolitions, and pardons, 
He is the only man in the kingdom who does not wear mourning, and the N ſubject 
whareceives viſits without returning them. 


* Ebilperic made his entry unto Paris, accompanied by a variety of relics borne in 
proceſſion. He imagined that this affectation of religious zeal would avert the male- 
diction to which he had ſubjected himſelf, in caſe he ſhould violate the treaty of 
"diviſion; or, at leaft, that the credit of ſo many Saints would prove ſufficient to 
counterbalance the authority of Polieuctus, Hilary, and Martin, whom he had called 
to witneſs his: ſincerity. But his ſurprize and indignation were inexpreſſible, when he 
Iearned that the ſon and ſole heir of Sigebert had effected his eſcape. Gondebald, one 
of the firſt nobles at the court of the deceaſed monarch, had releaſed the infant prince 
_ from: captivity. He was let down, from the window of his priſon, in a baſket, and 

received by a truſty perſon, who delivered him ſafe into the hands of the faithful 
Auſtraſian, by whom he was conducted to Metz. The great men of the kingdom 
aſſembled on Chriſtmas day; and Childebert, who had N attained his ſixth * 
Was crowned We of. Dy | 


Enraged at the eſcape of his priſoner, the king of Soiſſons ſeized the treaſures of 
Sigebert, and ſent Queen Brunchaut to Rouen, where he ordered her to be ſtrictly 
guarded: But what cauſed the deepeſt affliction to this unfortunate mother, was the 
{izure of her daughters, Ingonda and Chlodoſinda, who were conducted to Meaux. 
Chilperic next diſpatched one of his generals, named Rocolene, to take poſſeſſion of 
Maine, and ſent his ſon Meroveus to reduce Poitou. The firſt had orders to ſeize Gontran- 
Boſon, whom the king ſuſpected of having killed his eldeſt ſon, Theodebert. This officer 
had fled for refuge to the church of Saint Martin of Tours, an aſylum that was more 
teſpected than any ſanctuary in France. This conſideration, however, was inadequate to 
teſtrain Rocolene from fulfilling the commands of his maſter; but his puniſhment for 
uch a b Ag of this ſacred place, fays Gregory of Tours, was prompt and 


v pa Tiller, p. 478. eee Chancellrie p. 8. 
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: exemplary? 1 Stricken with a ſudden terror, he was forced to retire without putting: 


his project in execution, and died a few. days after at Poitiers. Young Meroveus, leſs. 


faithful to the orders of his father, repaired to Tours, and leaving that place under 


pretence of going to Mons, where his mother Audovera reſided, he took the road to 
Rouen; where biſhop Pretextatus married him to Brunehaut, whoſe beauty was ſill in 
its meridian; Fortunatus, indeed, repreſents her as a ſecond Venus; and the parti- 
culars into which he enters on this ſubject, prove, either that he was not yet a biſhop,, 
or that the prelates of thoſe days, though irreproachable, perhaps in their manners, 
were not "ry delicate in their expreſſions. 3 1 


Chilperic, deeply offended at the condi of his ſon, repaired to Rouen with a deter- 


mination to puniſh the new-married couple, who, alarmed at his approach, took refuge- 


in the church of Saint Martin, built on the ramparts of the city. In vain were every 
artifice and every ſtratagem exerted to induce: them to quit their aſylum; they refuſed. 


to leave it till they had obtained a moſt ſolemn promiſe, not only that no inſult nor 
injury ſhould be offered them, but that their marriage ſhould: be confirmed, in caſe the: 


biſhops ſhould deem it lawful. The king, after this accommodation, obliged Meroveus. 


to follow him to Soiſſons, and left Brunehaut: in, her former priſon; from. whence, he 


ſoon after ſent her into Auſtraſia, with the princefſes her daughters. She was no ſooner 
arrived there, than ſhe engaged her ſon. Childebert. to declare war againſt his uncle.. 
Godin, one of the chief nobles of Auſtraſia, [A. D. 577], who had before ſworn alle- 
giance to Chilperic, received orders to-march to Soiſſons, for the purpoſe of ſeizing the 


perſon of F redegonda; but arriving a few hours too late, he was himſelf ſurprized, 


defeated, and ſlain. This commotion being aſcribed to Meroveus, they took from 
him his arms, and placed guards over him. The defeat of an army in the Limouſin 
confirmed theſe ſuſpicions, and entirely deprived him. of his father's N and 
affection. i 


Sontran had joined Childebert againſt the king of Soiſſons, 18 had Gu two. 
powerſul armies to oppoſe them, one in Saintonge, under the. command of his. ſecond, 
ſon, Clovis, and the other in the Limouſin, under the conduct of general Didier“. 
This laſt was attacked by Mummol, who gained a complete victory, after a moſt bloat. 
and obſtinate action, in which twenty-five thouſand of Chilperic's troops, and five 
thouſand Burgundians, were ſlain. Meroveus, being conſidered as.the author of this 
war, was made reſponſible for its conſequences. They cut off his hair, and, after he 
had been diſinherited, he was ordained prieſt, and confined to a convent. But eſcaping | 
from big priſon, he fled to the church of Saint Martin at Tours; and Chilperic Kae 


» Greg. Tar. I. v. c. 1,2, 4. 11 L. vi. Carm. 6. L 12 e Tur. c. 14. Geſt. Franc, c. 33. 
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all his efforts to make him quit this fanQuary fruitleſs and ating; at Javig de- 
tertnined to remove him by force. He wrote on this fubject to Saint Martin, whoſe 
indignation he was fearful of incurring. His jetter, which was in the form of a 
*-confultation, was placed on the tomb of the ſaint; and the king - ſuch was the 
© ſimplicity and ignorance · of theſe times !=—hnd the precaution to ſend a piece 
. of plain paper with* it, on Which he hoped the bleſſed pontiff would write his 
5 dieeciſion. But the Saint did not honour him with an anſwer; and the paper being 
found in flatu quo; at the e SE Dans Gays, the fare en TT cs 
Dis defign. 


nM on his part, implored the protection of the ſame faint, againſt the rage 
and mackinations of his father. He conjured him to point out his fate, by ſuch paſſages 
of ſcripture as he ſhould open on by chance; but not one of them proved favourable. 
2. All, ſays the hiftorian from whom we take this atcount, ſoretold that he would die a 
. nd wtolear arath; The unhappy prince, after this fatal prediction, Was a ſcranger to reſt 
wand tranqtillity. A fugiti ve wandering about the country—paſiing from Touraine to 

5 Auſtrafia, and from Champagne to Artois; abandoned by: his wife, whoſe affeQtion for 
| him was ſincere, but who was totally unable to ſerve him; perſecuted by his father, and 

© betrayed by the principal inhabitants of e e he was at E ala aated oy home 

5 ig in 1 P 1 


This queen carried her revenge A If farther ; The had not forgotten) tue connection 
Jun formerly ſubſiſted between Pretextatus and Meroveus; and ſhe therefore. undertook 
to procure the depoſition of that prelate, in a council holden at Paris, in the church of 
Saint Genevieve . It is difficult to lay which was the>moſt calculated to excite 
55 Aſtoniſhmènt; the KGtuation'of the king, who appeared as his accuſer, or that of the 
5 Athers, who were greatly embarraſſed to find. any cauſe for reprehenſion in the conduct 
of a biſhop, who had married an aunt to her nephew. One might be tempted to con- 
clude, either that ſuch marriages were not prohibited by the ancient canons, or that the 
eccleſiaſtics were perſuaded the ordinary had a right to grant diſpenſations. Our 
ſurprize is fill augmentedt vy rer we reflect on the weakneſs of the party accuſed ; who, 

at the inſtigation of ſome pretended friends, confeſſed himſelf guilty of crimes which he 

- had never committed. But our aſtoniſhment is at its height, + when we ſee the king 
*-throwing himſelf at the feer of the pretates, his vaſſals, ts ſue for the condemnation:of 

one of his ſubjects. He wiſhed to have his robes torn off in full council, and to have 

che maledictions, contained in the hundred and eighth. Pſalm, repeated to him; or,-at 

eaſt, to have a ſentence of eternal excommunication pronounced againſt him. Bat 


” 2 8 5 33 Fred. Epit. 0. 78. cs 34 Qrog-Ivi 0x9. 
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none of his requeſts were granted. The biſhop, however,. was condemned on mis ova 

confeſſion, committed to priſon, and afterwards baniſhed. On the death of Chilperie, 

he was recalled by the king of Burgundy, and reinſtated in his biſhopric, in ſpite of 
F redegonda, who, in rexenge, had him ſtabbed in the midſt of divine ſervice. In conſe- 

e of this her rid attempt, all the churches in Rouen were ſhut; the biſhops, Who 

were there, forbade the celebration of the holy myſteries till ſuch time as the author of 
- that ſacrilegious deed ſhould. be. diſcovered, Tpis.is the. W Haſtance .of ee inter- 


Ws Action! in ancient days. 


- But the aſſaſſination of Meroveus, and the- condemnation of Pretextatus, ty ſerv: 5 
as a prelude to the enormities of F redegonda. Chilperic had one ſon by. his firſt wife 
- Gill living; it was that ſame Clovis who. commanded. his father's army, in the war 
.. againſt the king of Auſtraſia. The cruel ſtep- mother reſolved to ſacrifice this prince 
to the elevation of her own children. She was firſt diſpoſed. to put her abominable 
- project in execution, by the diſcovery of a conſpiracy formed by Leudaſtes, governor 
of Tours. The means he employed were ſo far removed from the common modes Sf 


proceeding, i in ſuch caſes, that they , to be infallible. 


A. D578, 579, 86; 3851 He- ſubornicd vials to „ of Tours of 
carrying on a correſpondence with Childebert, and of having ſpoken indecently of the 
- znours of Fredegonda and the-biſhop of Bourdæeaux . Gregory ſoon cleared himſelf 
from theſe odious imputatians ;- his accuſers, being; put. ta the torture, confeſſed that 
- this intrigue had been feigned, for thg purnoſe_of. inſpirigg the king with ſuſpicions of 

his wife's fidelity; and that the deſign, of the. conſpirators Mas to aſſaſſinate Chilperic, . 
to make away with the children he had by the queen, and. to place Clovis on the 
- throne. Though the young prince had. no concern in. the conſpiracy, he was greatly 

beloved by the people, which. was alone ſufficient. to: enſure the hatred of. Frede- 


Having lately loft three. children by the dyſentery, ſhe. bribed ſome perſons to 
He was. accordingly ſeized and impriſoned 


in the caſtle of Noiſy, where he was ſoon after murdered: his mother, Audovera, 
experienced a ſimilar fate; the facredneſs of her retreat being inſufficient to preſetve 

ker from the rage of her aſſaſſins. Baſina, fiſter to Clovis, and daughter to the 
reigning monarch, was r wa infamous ane up in a 
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tions, nine 8 diſeaſes, /howers of blood, and a total ſubverſion of nature, which: 
made flowers blow in. January, . and grapes ripen. i in December. | 


While the N of Soiſſons was the ſcene of wel horrid tranſaQions, the kings 
of Auſtraſia and Burgundy had a meeting at Pont-Pierre, a ſmall village on the Maeſe, 
for the purpoſe of forming an alliance both ſincere. and durable. 


1 Gontran, who had loft two ſons, adopted Childebert, and declared him ſole heir to 
His dominions. The Auſtraſians, proud of this alliance, fent to demand from Chilperic 
the reſtoration of thoſe places which he had taken from them, particularly Poitiers;. 
which he had lately ſeized. The ambaſſador had orders, in caſe. of refuſal, to declare 
"war againſt him. His demands, however, were rejected, and his menaces deſpiſed ; 
while the court of Metz quietly put up with the inſult, and took no'pains to reſent 
it: but it is conjectured, and with great probability, that it inſtigated Waroc, 
carl of Britanny, to refuſe to pay homage to the king of Soiſſons; which refuſal 
produced a bloody war, - That continued for. ſome time: but uh it terminated is not 
known. : | „ 


A. D. 584.] In the mean time, Childebert, forgetting his adopted ſon, entered into 
a league with Chilperic againſt the king of Burgundy. Hoſtilities commenced with 
the ſurprize of that part of Marſcilles which had belonged to Sigebert, and which was 
now the object of contention. A civil war, which broke out at this period, in the 
> 95 of Auſtraſia, prevented- the young prince from extending his conqueſts 
farther. Gontran profited-by the occaſion to make his peace with the king of Soiſſons, 

to Ges he ceded Perigueux, Agen, and all the places of which he had taken poſſeſſion. 
But the league was ſoon renewed; and a battle was fought near Melun, in which both 
parties claimed the victory. The Burgundian prince next attacked the camp of Chil- 
peric, killed a great number of his troops, and by this advantage paved the way to an 
- accommodation, which was ſpeedily concluded; and the two brothers and their nephew 
| 3 to obſerve an eternal e for each Se 5 


At che concluſion of this war, the king of Spain ſent 08 to aſk the hand of 
: Riguntha, - daughter to Fredegonda, for his youngeſt ſon, Recarede. The court of 
Soiffons affected to ſtart ſome difficulties at firſt, but the marriage was. at length con- 
cluded. This was the laſt fortunate event of the reign of Chilperic.. His only ſon, 
 Thierri, died ſuddenly ſoon after. Childehert and Gontran were continually at war. 

with him. Compelled to ſhut himſelf up in Cambray with all his treaſures, he rarely 
appeared at the head of his armies, and never undertook any expedition of importance. 


1 3 Fred. Epit. c. 78. 
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Having gone to — ſome days at a te ſeat called Chelles, he was Rabbed on his 
return from the chace one evening, and expired on the ſpot. It is probable the aſſaſſin 


was not known, as Gregory of Tours, a contemporary writer, does not mention his 
Fredegarius, who ſeems to have written merely for the purpoſe of tarniſhing | 
the reputation of Brunehaut, aſcribes his death to that princeſs*?. An author, who 


name“. 


did not write till Tong after this period, aſſures us, on the contrary, that it proceeded” 
from Fredegonda **. The fact, as he relates it, is this :—Chilperic, juſt before he ſet 
out for the chace, went to the queen's chamber, who, hearing ſome one approach, 
thought it was a perſon named Landry, with whom ſhe maintained a criminal intercourſe; 


this miſtake led her to make uſe of ſome expreſſions which. diſcovered the intrigue ww - 


her huſband. The king left the room abruptly, and appeared to be involved in 


thought. Fredegonda ſent for her lover, whom ſhe informed of what had paſſed, and 


in order to elude the puniſhment he was conſcious of deferving, he determined to 
murder his ſovereign. | | 


Ts Thus periſhed the Nero of the French empire, which he expoſed to every kind of 
calamity; the executioner of his family, which he ſeemed intent on exterminating ; 


and the tyrant of his ſubjects, whom he ſo loaded with taxes, that they were compelled - 
to abandon their poſſeſſions. . Every acre of vines paid a barrel of wine; a poll- tax 5 


was levied not only on every ſlave, but on every free perſon ; and no kind of effects 
whatever was exempt from impoſts. Not that theſe tributes were abſolute innovations; 
the chief part of the revenues of the firſt kings of France conſiſting of proviſions and 


effects, which were levied in the ſame manner as tythes are now; but Chilperic had 


prodigiouſly augmented them. He was tyrannically avaricious of money, and oſten- 
tatiouſly magnificent in his furniture and equipages; voluptuous, even to debauchery, 
his incontinence knew no bounds; and if he was faithful at laſt to Fredegonda, his 
| fidelity was rather the effect of fear than of duty; ſuperſtitious, yet impious, he ſcarcely 
believed in God, whoſe miniſters were to him objects of inceſſant raillery, though his. 
reſpect for Saint Martin, and his fear of offending him, were inexpreflibly great. Vain, 
preſumptuous, and raſh, he dared to ſound the depths of religious myſteries, and to 


ſubmit them to the feeble and inadequate ſtandard of human reaſon; in conſequence - 


of which he had planned an edict to prohibit any diſtinction of perſons in the Trinity; 
but the vigilant and intrepid zeal of Gregory of. Tours, and of Silvius, biſhop of Albi, 


induced him, though not without great difficulty, to ſuppreſs it. Anxious to acquire 


the reputation of an author and a wit, he compoſed-ſome volumes of ſtupid proſe, and 
ſome of poetry ſtill more inſipid. He wanted to add all the double letters of the Greek 


alphabet to that of the French. He dong them not only to be me. in all new 
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e publications, but to be inſerted in the old. This intention was to repreſent by one 
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character what before required ſeveral to expreſs. The . however, ended with 
A rei 85 2, 


At the death of this prince; a ſtribing example was-exhibited- of the little reliance- 
t be placed by bad kings on the homage of an idolatrous court- The incenſe of: 
Ceourtiers is offered to their rank, and not to their perſons; while adoration. hangs. on 
the lip, contempt and hatred fit enthroned on the heart. The body of Chilperic, 
forſaken by every one, would have remained on the ſpot where he was killed, but for 
the interference of Malulfus biſhop of Senlis, who had it conveyed to Paris, where it 
was interred in the church of Saint Germain des Pres. He left but one ſon, an infant 
of four months, whe ſucceeded him under the name of Clotaire.. He- had three wives; 
Audovera, whom he repudiated; Galſwinda, who was found dead in her bed; ang: 
Fredegonda, who plunged. him into an abyſs of crimes and enormities. 
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A. D. 584.] CHILDEBERT was at Meaux when Chilperic was afſaffinated: 
the preſence of ſo formidable an enemy ſo near to the court, rack the mother of 
Clotaire with terror. Shuddering at the recollection of her crimes*; deteſted by her 

| ſubje&s, whom ſhe had oppreſſed without mercy ; devoid of rn in the nobles, 
who openly cenſured her conduct; purſued by the king of Auſtraſia, who imputed the 
death of his father to her; an object of hatred to Gontran, who dreaded her'treachery ; 
and ſolely relying for protection upon an infant of four months, ſhe fled to Paris, DES. 

| Where ſhe was received by the biſhop of that metropolis, ho placed her in his church, = 
as a retreat that would ſecure her from the reſentment” of the two kings. It was from 0 
thence that ſhe wrote to the king of Burgundy, offering him the crown of Chilperic, : 1 
entreating him to act as a father to his nephew, and aſſuring him that ſhe was leſs  _ 5 - 
anxious to reign than to encreaſe the number of her ſubjects. This prince, touched 2 
with compaſſion, haſtened to the capital of the French empire, where he took Clotaire „ 
under his protection, and openly declared himſelf in favour of Fredegonda againſt | 8 
Childebert, who in vain called on him for juſtice on the aſſaſſin of a father, an aunt, 
an uncle, and two couſin- germans. Childebert was even forbidden to enter Paris; ne 
of his ambaſſadors, who had been fo bold as to threaten Fredegonda with the law of _ 
retaliation, was ſent back in diſgrace ; and his deſigns on Tours and Poitiers, which 
had formerly belonged to his father, were fruſtrated. Thoſe cities, conſtrained to 
yield to'a ſuperior force, took an oath of fidelity to Gontran, who was cenkeered as. 


e to the two young eee and as head of the nation. 55 
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The conduct of the Burgundian prince had a great effect on the minds of the French! 


nobles. Young Clotaite: was proclaimed. king of Soiſſons; and they aſſigned him 
a third part of the kingdom of Caribert; but took away from him Touraine, Saintonge, 


Perigord, Agenois, the Limouſin, and Albigeois, which his father had uſurped from 


Childebert. It does not, however, appear that this young prince was maſter of 


Soiſſons; though Gontran, in the ſequel, ceded Paris to him. Fredegonda was 


declared regent—a privilege which, formerly, was always enjoyed by the queen-dow- 
agers—Brunchaut, under Childebert the Second; Batilda, under Clotaire the Third; 
Nantilda, under Clovis the Second; Alix of Champagne, under Philip the Auguſt ; 


Blanche of Caſtile, under Saint Lewis; and Louiſa of Savoy, under Francis the 


Firſt ; governed the ſtate, with abſolute power, during the minority or abſence of their 
royal children. This cuſtom has paſſed, from the throne into private families; the 


French law, both old and new, gives to mothers the guardianſhip, and garde-noble of 


their children; which means, ſays Paſquier* „the government of their perſons and 
poſſeſſions, whether . or not. | | 


'The power of the regent e to that of the king, whoſe revenues he received, b 


without the obligation of accounting for them. Juſtice was adminiſtered in his name. 
All edicts, grants, and patents were ſealed with his own ſeal, when he was a prince of 


the blood, and when he was not with a ſeal peculiar to the regency. He diſpoſed of 
all offices and-employments; received homage from the vaſſals of the crown; and wos 


the ſovereign arbiter of peace and war. . This authority appeared to be of ſuch enor- 


mous extent, that Charles the Fifth: undertook. te reſtrain. it, at leaſt in its duration; 


for which purpoſe he publiſhed an ordinance, declaring the king to be of age at. four-' 
teen, inſtead of twenty-two, as before. By a law of Charles the Sixth, it was enacted, 


that the heir to the crown, though an infant, ſhould be proclaimed king, immediately 


after the death. of his predeceſſor. Before that time, in conſequence of an ancient 


prejudice, he could neither be conſecrated, till he came of age, nor take the title of 


King, till-after he had undergone the ceremony. of conſecration. It is for this reaſon 


that John, ſon of Lewis Hutin, is not ranked in the liſt of the French monarchs. It 


appears, from another ordinance of Charles the Fifth, that the regency. was ſometimes 


diſtinguiſhed from the guardianſhip: it is there declared, that, if Charles ſhould die 
during the minority of his ſon, the duke of Anjou, his brother, ſhould be regent of 
the kingdom, and the queen, with the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, £rould have 
the care of his children. But this edict was only temporary: and theſe two titles, which 
had ies been ! were never more ſeparated. | 


A. D. 585.] But the 33 conduct of n the indolence of Gems; | 
and 52 75 weakneſs of Childebert, had led many of the French nobles to entertain 
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thoughts 
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thoughts of chafing s a new. maſter;. The heads of the conſpiracy were e Didier, 3 5 ; 
_ who had fo often-commanded. the armies-of Chilperic ; Mummol, fo highly celebrated! ; 
for his martial atchievements; and Duke Boſon, the moſt artful. courtier, and the moſt 
deceitful man, that ever exiſted3;. The perſon. they brought fgrward, as the inſtrument 
of their deſigns; was no common adventurer; it. was Gondebald; that illuſtrious child 
of misfortune, who was very generally received as the. fon of the firſt Clotaire. He: 
had been involved in the diſgrace of his-mother:;.. who:placed. him: under the protection 
of Childebert the Firſt ;. and that:monarch conceived? ſo ſtrong an affection for him, 
that he even intended to adopt him; but hu had. not ſufficient reſolution to- withſtand: J 
the prefling ſolicitations of his brother, who, after he had diſewned him; was contented | 
with cutting off his hair. Such an inſtance of moderation, in. ſuch a monarch as 
Clotaire, affords a ſtrong preſumption in favour. of the pretended impoſtor. The 
death of his. perſecutor revived. the hopes. of Gondebald;. who experienced, from the 
new court of Paris, the fame gracious reception; and: the ſame baſe treachery, that he 
had met with from the old one. Being delivered by Caribert; who. eſteemed him, to 
Sigebert, who: opprefied him, his hair. was again cut off, and he was baniſhed to : | | 
Cologne. He then fled. to Italy, where he re-allomed the title of Prince of France; and, = 
having taken a wife, went from thence to Conſtantinople, where he. was. are with. | . 
/ great reſpect and attention. - | 


; ae was now tecalled to France by es „ who promiſed to ts him to 
the throne; and, being ſeconded by Childebert, who ſupplied him with. troops to oppoſe. 
Gontran ; he cauſed himfelf to be proclaimed king, at Brive-la-Gaillarde, from whence. 5 | 
he ſent anballaders to the king of Burgundy. In order to preſerve them from danger. 5 
he gave them wands, or holy canes, which were an effectual ſecurity, among the French. = 
to thoſe who carried them. But they were ſarprized at a time when they had not theſe 
facred arms in their hands; and the whole ſecret of the conſpiracy was forced from 
them by the means of torture. Childebert, apprized of a correſpondence between the | 
new monarch and ſome noblemen of his court, became reconciled to his uncle, who 7 
once more adopted him, by ſhewing him to the- army, and putting a lance in his hand, 
which was · the ancient mode of deſignating the ſueceſſox to the crown. The king of” ; 
Burgundy immediately ſent a powerful army to the banks of the Garonne, under the 
command of Leudegiſilis; and on the news of its approach Gondebald retreated to · 

wards the Pyrenees, and took poſſeſſion of Cominges; a place which, from the ftrength 
pf its ſituation, and from. being well- ſtocked with proviſion and ammunition of all 
kinds, was in a condition to ſuſtain a ſiege of ſeveral years. But this prince was ever 8 
| doomed to be the victim of treachery : he was betrayed. to the Burgundian general by TE 
thoſe ſame traitors who had proclaimed- him king, and 8 ny to deaths His: 
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hair was torn. from. his head, and his body ignominiouſty dragged round the camp, 
' where'it was left to rot in the open air. The perfidious conduct of the garriſon of 


Cominges ſoon. experienced the chaſtiſement it deſerved they were all put to the 
fword—their general Mummol was aſſaſſinated, and biſhop, Sagittarius maſſacred, by | 
the king's orders. Such were the victims that were ſacrificed to the manes in a prince, 


1 50 wanted neither courage nor prudence. 


Theſe horrid executions reftored cities to the e of + ig . 
- prince, before he left Paris, had eſtabliſhed a council of regency, to govern jointly 
with Fredegonda, whom he now began to miſtruſt ; and leſt ſhe ſhould acquire too 
great an influence in che capital of the French empire, he compelled her to retire to 
Vaudreuil, a royal palace, about twelve miles from Rouen. The regent, enraged at 
this diviſion of ber power, reſolved to aſſaſſinate Brunehaut, with whom ſhe imagined 
the plan originated, but the plot was diſcovered, and the aſſaſſin ſent back with con- 
tempt to Fredegonda, who, in a tranſport of fury mingled with ſhame, ordered his 
bands and feet to be cut off. She diſpatched one of her chamberlains at the ſame 
| time, to enter into a treaty with Gondebald, whom ſhe wiſhed to ſecure, as an inſtru- 
ment that might enable her to Thake off the yoke of the court of Burgundy. But 
the capture and death of that prince marred all her projects. Again reduced ſolely to 
rely on the protection of Gontran, ſhe earneſtly entreated him to ſtand godfather to 
her ſon; an office, the acceptance of which was, in thoſe times, regarded as the 
ſtrongeſt pledge of amity and affection, and the moſt ſolemn promiſe of an inviolable 
attachment. Her delay to have this ceremony performed, gave riſe to ſuſpicions on the 
birth of the child; the Burgundian prince, in particular, openly. expreſſed his douhts; 
which coming to the ears of the queen, ſhe haſtened to him in alarm, and ſwore that 
Clotaire was the real ſon of Chilperic. She alſo made three biſhops of her acquaint- 
ance, and three hundred other witneſſes, ſwear the ſame thing. This monarch was no 
longer permitted to doubt the truth of a fact thus ſolemnly atteſted; he even coin- 
cided with Fredegonda in the neceflity of deferring the ceremony, . was per- 

F . village of Nanterr. 85 


Such was the ancient mode of verifying. all doubrful circumſtances. The party 
e was not admitted to clear himſelf by oath, unleſs his oath was. confirmed by 
thoſe of perſons who were either related to him, or were of his own ſect or profeſſion, or, 

at leaft,, who lived in his neighbourhood . It was requiſite that theſe witneſſes ſhould 
be people of irreproachable conduct, acquainted with the accuſer, and, if they were 
not e . ci reſident in the place where they made their depoſition. In earlier 
n were drawn. N eb hey 1 were 27881 brought forward by the ook y 


5 Ducange's Glofry, on a the word Japon. | 
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accuſed—ſeldom by. the acotifer; Their number depended on circumſtances more or 
leſs were required, according to the importance of the cauſe, and the merit or quality | 
of the parties concerned *. The judge, by way of warning them to be careful in what 
they were going to depoſe, either pulled them by or gave. them a gentle box on the ear. 
The oath could only be adminiſtered on certain days, in the morning, faſting, and in 
the church, either upon the altar, the croſs, the teſtament, the canon of the maſs, 
the tomb of a ſaint, or upon ſome ſhrine. The party accuſed: laid his hands upon that 
of the witneſs, at the time he was delivering his evidence, and proteſted i in a loud voice 
that he was innocent of the erimes imputed to him. This ceremony, which was pro- 
ductive of ſo much be cleared him n all further 1 


a on his return from Burgundy, gave orders to aſſemble a neil at Magon, 
with the view to procure the conderfination/ of thofe prelates who had efpouſed the 
cauſe of Gondebald 7”. He had already publiſhed an ordinance, inflicting penalties on 
ſuch of the nobles as had neglected to follow the army of Leudegiſilis; and the com- 
miſſaries appointed to levy them executed their charge with the utmoſt rigour. THE: 
eceleſiaſtics too, who had omitted to ſupply their ſtipulated quota of men, were treated 
with equal ſeverity. But there were ſome prelates who had ſhewn a more evident and 
deciſive'partiality to the uſurper. Theodorus, who paſſed for a faint, had received him 
at Marſeilles; and at Cahors he had experienced the ſame degree of favour from another 
prelate. The biſhops of Bourdeaux, Xaintes, and Bazas, had even conſecrated Fauſtinian, 
whom he had nominated to the biſhoprick. of Acqs. Childebert interceded for Theo- 
dorus, who was ſet at liberty, and permitted to take his ſeat with the reſt, Fauſtinian 
was depoſed, but allowed to retain the rank and honours of a biſhop. It was enacted by 
the decree of the council, that thoſe who ordained him ſhould pay him an annuity. of 
a hundred crowns of gold. The prelate who received him at Cahors was excommuni- 
cated, condemned to abſtinence from meat and wine for three years, and prohibited, 
during that time, from the celebration of the holy myſteries: but what appears 
ſtrange is, that he was ordered to remain in his dioceſe; and, excepting the power of 
ordaining prieſts, of conſecrating churches, and beſtowing his benediction on the holy 
chriſm, he was allowed to exereiſe every other part of his epiſcopal functions. We 
are told that a prelate had the preſumption to maintain, in the preſence of the council, 
that woman could not he called man, which occaſioned great diſputes among the fathers. 
At length, however, the authority of the ſcriptutes, which expreſsly ſay that 92 5 
A man, male and en Was regeived as deciſive. 3 
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The tanpeillity of France was ſoon interrupted By two wars, which broke out at- 
the fame time; one in Burgundy, againſt the: Viſigoths; and another in: Auſtraſia, 
againſt the Lombards. Gontran's pretext was, to revenge the death of Hermengild, 
brother-in-law to Childebert but his real. motive for commencing hoſtilities appears 
to have been; the: expulſion: of the Viſigoths from: France, and the extenſion of the 
limits-of the French empire as far as the Pyrenees: Childebert was induced to march 
into Italy, by the hope of reſeuing Ingonda from the hands of the Imperial generals, 
into which ſhe had been delivered, either for her own perſonal ſafety, or-as a hoſtage- 
for the fidelity of her huſband, Hermengild : but the progreſs both of Gontran and. 
Ehildebert- was · ſlow, and. their ſchemes. nnn unſucceſsful. 


's 


The Burgundians, ſeldom: ſubdued, though ollen defeated; "IR tente reduced 
to the neceſſity of entering into an accommodation with Recarede, the ſon and ſucceſ- 
for of Leuvigild. That wiſe prince, who had recently abjured Arianiſm, was extremely 
anxious to put an end to the war; he had offered himſelf in marriage to Chlodoſinda, 
fiſter to the king of Auſtraſia, and the match was concluded; but he neither married that 
princeſs, nor Riguntha, the daughter of Chilperic, who had like wiſe been engaged to 
bim. This laſt, indeed, was actually on the road to Spain, when the death of her 
father occaſioned' an alteration in her. ſentiments andmeaſures . General. Didier, 
being diſpleaſed with Fredegonda, took this opportunity of infoliing: her, in the perſon 
of her daughter, by ſeizing all the treaſures which ſhe had received for her dower ; 
theſe conſiſted of conſiderable ſums of money, both in gold and filver; beſides fifty 
large waggons loaded with rich clothes,-and other precious effects: all of which Di- 
dier ſecured and depoſited in a ſafe place. Riguntha, returning to the court of Clo- 
- _ taire, there led ſuch a life of debauchery; that: her mother: uſed to correct her moſt 
_ - ſeverely. We are told, by the hiſtorians of thoſe days, that thetr quarrels were ſome- 
times fo ſcrious, that they actually came to blows. One day, in particular, the queen 
- pretending to give her that part of her father: '2-treafures to which ſhe was entitled, the 
princeſs ſtooped to take them from the trunk in which they were encloſed; when her 
mother preſſed the lid down upon her head, and, but for the interference of ſome perſon 
Who was in an adjoining apartment, ſhe muſt inevitably have been ſacrificed to the 
fury of that pitileſs and unnatural woman. We relate theſe circumſtances: merely to 
- convey an idea of the ferocity of manners which obtained in the firft ages of the 
monarchy. | | | 


k | 1 The Auſtraſians, in tlie om time, had entered Italy; but being won by the ſubmiſ- 
3 fon and the preſents of Autharis, king of the Lombards, OO contented themſelves 


| 10 Greg, Tor. c. ab. 


ulm. I. vii. c. 2. 


, 55 with 


ria, to ſhake off the Auſtraſian yoke; and, to attach him the more firmly to his intereſt, 
he aſked his daughter, Theodelinda, in marriage. It is pretended that he accompanied 


according to a cuſtom that prevailed among the people over whom ſhe was going to 
kiffing what before he had only ventured to ſqueeze. This circumſtance calls to our 


is more poliſhcd. CHA that.of the ancient French NS Ts it is neither ſo reſpectruli 
nor ſo reſerved. 


The defeat of the Foote only ſerved to irritate their courage: They entered into as 
league with the empire; and Childebert ſent a numerous army into Italy, divided into 
two bodies“: one, under the conduct of Audovald, loft time in waiting for the 
Imperial troqps, in order to form the ſiege of Milan? 25. while the other, commanded 


ſtrength. They both returned with an immenſe booty, but conſiderably weakened by 
diſorders, proceeding from the extreme heat of the climate. This conſideration, joined 


taught to weaken and not to deſtroy the Lombards, ſuperinduced thexconclufion of a. 
peace, on the condition of receiving from the Lombards a tribute of twelve thouſand . 
ſols of any” 5 which was eee given up, on the payment of a ſtipulated * 


"iſ 


horrid idea of the manners of thoſe times. Fredegonda, whoſe mind was. ever fertile 
in projects of cruelty, and who could always find aſſaſſins to put them in execution, 
Hired two ecclefiaſtics to murder the king of Auſtraſia with poiſoned poniards se The 


1. Paul Longob. I. il. e. % i Oreg, Tor. . ir. e. 25. 33 Fred, 34. 24 Lex Salic, Tit. a2. 35 Greg 
Tz. c. 2, 3. 35 Paul Longob. I. ili. c. 32. 27 Fred. in Chroas c. 45. 2 Greg; 1, viii. c. 39. 
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with merely paſſing the Alps. A ſecond expedition, which they undertook ſoon after, 
was attended: with no greater advantage. A diſpute ariſing among the leaders, the 
army remained inactive, and returned to France without making a ſingle attempt. The: | 
King of Italy, however, continued his ſolicitations for peace, which was at length con- 
cluded: The court of Auſtrafia received his preſents; promiſed him the princeſs Chlo- 
doſinda, and broke the engagement. The treaty. was no ſooner figned, than the French: 
made a freſh irruption into Lombardy.**: but their perfidy was juſtly puniſhed by the 
moſt ſignal defeat which the nation ever experienced '*. The Italian prince took every 
method he could deviſe in order to diſtreſs them; he perſuaded Garibald, Duke of Bava- 


the ambaſſadors himſelf ; and that the princeſs, having preſented the cup to the envoys; . . 


reign, Autharis, | in returning it, preſſed her hand is, which made her bluſh, and led her 
to ſuſpect i it was the king of Lombardy—who rmmetinbly confirmed her ſuſpicions by | 


mind a curious article of the Salic law , which ſays, whoever /hall kiſs the hand of a free 
woman, /hall pay a fine of fifteen /ols of gold. It muſt be owned: that if the preſent age 


by Cadinus, entered the country of Trento, where they took nine or ten places of 


to the mediation of the king of Burgundy, and enforced by motives of policy, which : 


During theſe . . ese 3 in 19 which gie us an 
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_ wretches: were dad at Solſſons; and: being put to the torture, conſeſſed the 


crime they intended to commit. Even Gontran, the friend of Fredegonda, and the 
father, the guardian, the protector of her ſon, was not exempt. from her abominable 
machinations. As he was going into chapel one day to hear matins, he ſurprized an 


aſſaſſin whom ſhe had ſent there to poniard him: another time, as he was going to. 
receive the ſacrament, a man advanced towards him—but, either from. remorſe of con- 
- ſeience, or reſpect for majeſty, he let the poniard fall from his hand'®. He was. 
immediately ſeized, and confeſſed his execrable deſign ;. but having been taken in a. 
chureh, he could not be puniſhed ;—as if the right of ſanctuary could be extended to 
the man who violates its FEY the moſt deteſtable parricide-! 


"The failure of ſo many diabolical attempts was inſufficient to FE 88 from 


| perſiſting i in her murderous efforts. Intrepid in evil, ſhe appeared to-acquire freſh force 
8 from diſappointment; and when one project was marred, another of greater importance 


was immediately formed. The death of the king of Auſtraſia, and his mother, was 
again reſolved on; and the ſucceſs of this ſcheme appeared the more infallible, as ſhe 


had engaged three of the principal nobles, at the court of Childebert, to join in its 
execution: but that prince being ſo fortunate as to diſcover the plot, the conſpirators 
met the fate they deſerved. Raucingus, who called himſelf the natural ſon of Clotaire 


the Firſt, was ſtabbed juſt as he had-quitted the king's apartment, whither he had been 
ſummoned on pretence of buſineſs. Urſion was flain after a bold reſiſtance; and 
Berthefred, though protected by Brunehaut, was murdered in a chapel, whither he had 
fled for ſhelter: the biſhop of Verdun having refuſed to give up the keys of it, the 
aſſaſſins, not daring to break open the doors, got Men the roof, and cruſhed n to 


| death with the tiles. 


Egidius, p of . was pee of being an Lapis in as r 
againſt Childebert; but poſſeſſing the arts of intrigue and perſuaſion in an eminent 


degree, he acquired fuch an aſcendancy over the king that he eluded the puniſhment 


due to his crime *. He was leſs fortunate, however, in a ſecond conſpiracy, which 
was diſcovered ſoon after the firſt. The leaders of it were the conſtable Sunegiſilis; 


the grand referendary Gallus; and Septimina, governeſs to Theodebert and Thierri. 
- Their deſign was either to make the king repudiate his wife Faileuba, and baniſh 


Brunehaut, or elſe to poiſon him; in the hope that, in the abſence of thoſe princeſſes, 


or during the minority of the young princes, the reins of government would be entruſted 


to them. Childebert, averſe to ſhedding blood, contented himſelf with depriving them 
of their places, and fending them into exile. But the conſtable having accuſed the 
PP of Oren Egidius was apprehended, and EATEN to cloſe confiriement at 


29 Greg, l. I-04... lan, 1 . 21 Idem, I. ix. c. 38. 
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Metz. gans of the bilkops complaining of the impropriety of taking a Notts 3 
his dioceſe, on the ſimple depoſition of a layman, the king, moved by their remon- 
ſtrances, ordered him to be ſent back, and at the ſame time ſummoned a council to 
aſſemble in his capital. The culprit appearing, the letters he had · written. to. Chilperic- 
were produced, when his deſign to murder young Childebert being fully eſtabliſhed 
by them, his judges, notwithſtanding their diſpoſition to favour him, were obliged to. 
pronounce the ſentence of degradation; but throwing themſelves, at the king's feet, 


to beg he would ſpare the life of the biſhop, they obtained what they aſked; and, 


though the crime-of which he ſtood convicted was of the 3 dye, yet exile and. 
e formed his pub 7 biene 5 

"is D. M43 Init the mean time io BG Earl of Ser had; js he 1 af 
F redegonda, made incurſions into France, on the fide of Rennes and Nantes. Gontran. 
ſent Beppolenis and Elvacharius to oppoſe him. The firſt, deceived by a traitor, 
advanced into a country full of defiles 25d te 8 he was attacked, defeated; | 
and ſlain: but the laſt was more ſucceſsful ; encouraged by an invitation from the 
inhabitants of Vannes, he marched to that city, which. opened its gates at his approach. 
Waroc, alarmed at the loſs of ſo important a place, went to Elvacharius, acknowledged 
himſelf as the ſubject and vaſſal of the French monarchs, ſwore eternal fidelity to 
them, and alſo. bound himſelf, by oath; never more; to bear arms againſt the King of 
Burgundy. This oath, however, was no ſooner made than broken. The ſon of 
Waroc attacked the French: troops, as ſoon as a part of them had paſſed the river 
Villaine, on their return home, and throwing them into confuſion, killed, ſome thou- 
fands, and took a great number of priſoners *3. Elvacharius, being ſuſpected of main- 
taining a correſpondence with the Earl a Brittany was e e 0 eee 
to abſent himſelf from e Knuth: For 


VS . 


# 


4:2 593. 3 he, war in n Brittany, 2nd the pe ge vena of Clotaire, were he laſt 
events of importance in the reign of Gontran, who. died at Chalons upo pp Saone, in. 
the ſixty-firſt year of his. age. The abilities of Gantran were not above mediocrity ;— — 
deſtitute of that vigour and firmneſs, which are eſſential to the enforcement of au- 
thority, his ſchemes, though well conceived, were not unfrequently marred by thoſe 
whom he appointed to ſuperintend their execution. His diſpoſition was naturall 
good; yet was it rather calculated to encourage licentiouſneſs, than to command 
veneration: for though he loved. his fubjects, he had not. ſufficient reſolution to 
ſecure them from the eppreſſion of his miniſters. He was mild, humane, and com- 
| placent; yet rather from timidity than. virtue. In the moment of paſſion it was dan- 


ee to e e means 20s _ in the firſt a of rages he would ſometimes 
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condemn: his ſubjects to death for the moſt” trivial offences . One of his wives, 
being at the point of death, begged him to have two of her phyſicians executed, be- 
cauſe ſhe imagined that their medicines had brought her into that - ſituation ; and 
Gontran was not only weak enough to make the promiſe ſhe required of him, but 
cruel enough to keep it. Going through a foreſt one day, he ſaw a wild bull juſt - 
killed; he charged the keeper of the foreſt with the fact; but the man accuſed one of 
| His chamberlains, who denied having any knowledge of it. The king ordered that 
the matter ſhould be decided by ſingle combat. The cthambetidin, being old and infirm, 
ſent one of his nephews to fight for him, who mortally wounded the accuſer ; but, 
in ſtooping to diſarm him, he killed himſelf by falling on the poniard of his adverſary. 
The death of his champion, though accidental, was regarded as the conviction of the 
| Chamberlain, whom the king ordered to be immediately ſeized, and ſtoned to death on 
the ſpot. Such were the ideas entertained of juſtice in thoſe barbarous times. The 
biographers of Gontran tell us he poſſeſſed a vaſt fund of piety; and the auſterity of 
his life, the extent of his bounty to the poor, and his love, reſpect, and protection of 
religion, the church, and its miniſters, procured him a place in the long liſt of Romiſh 
ſaints. Gregory of Tours, whoſe credulity knew no bounds, ſays that he performed 


That prelate, after ſpeaking in the warmeſt terms of commendation of Gontran's 
virtue, adds, that he had a concubine whoſe name was Veneranda **. This, at firſt, appears 
ſtrange and inconſiſtent; but our aſtoniſhment ceaſes, when we reflect that concubinage, 
_ though now a term of reproach, was then a lawful union; which, though leſs ſolemn, 

was equally indiffoluble with marriage. It was authorized by the civil law, when- 
ever the want of birth or fortune, in a woman, raiſed a legal impediment to her 
marriage with perſons of a certain rank. Although a concubine, therefore, did not 
_ poſſeſs the ſame degree of conſideration i in a family, with a wife of equal rank, it was 
fill an honourable. appellation ** very different to that of miſtreſs; and her children, 
according to the cuſtom of the ancient French, were capable of inheriting whenever 
their father choſe it. This kind of alliance was, for ſeveral ages, regarded by the 
weſtern church as a lawful connection. The firft council of Toledo“ formally de- 
-  clared—rhat a man could only have one wife, or one concubine, whichever he preferred. — 
Saint Iſidorus, of Seville; the council of Rome, under Eugenius the Second ; and 
another council, holden in the ſame city, under Leo the Fourth, expreſſed . 
ſelves, in terms of a fimilar; import. The ſubſequent declarations of the nullity of 
fuch connections, did not ariſe from their being confidered as illicit in themſelves, 


9 eſpecially when. the. eee was formal and e but from the numerous 


ee v. e. 360 25 Idem, 1, x. c. 10. 26 L., iv. c. 25. 27 Leg. iti, f de Concubin. leg. ſtuprum. ff. 
Jul. de Adalter. 24 Jacob Cuiac, de cohabit. clericor. and Malier. 29 Can. 17. 39 Concil, Rom. ſub 


1 Taru. 37. collect. Hort. part 2. 
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abuſes to which the want of ſolemnity gave births. It. was for this reaſon; alſs, that- 
the Romans, though they conſidered the offspring of an union ſo contracted as legiti-- 
mate, did not goons . the nien of ſuceeſſion. | : TR 


4 


% 


taco os of Foun and matter of ſeveral Cy We are told that, 


at Orleans, he was harangued in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and Latin. He had three 8 


wives; Veneranda, Marcatruda, and Auſtregilda; two ſons, who died in their infancy; 
and: two daughters, Chlodberga, and Clotilda. Some authors. affirm**, that this. 


laſt ſurvived: him, and i he let . an ee fortune, to e of at her 


Le 


Some e of i the and 5 the Princeſſes, of: the firſt race, is here 3 5 


they received the title of Queen ; which placed them on an equality with Kings, 
without giving them any claim to the throne, and was regarded as a preſage of their. 
alliance with a crowned. head: for, under the Merovingian monarchs, there is no 
inſtance of a daughter of France, who did nat either lead a life of celibacy, or eſpouſe 
a Sovereign Prince. Whenever their names were mentioned after their death, the 
epithet glorious, or, of. happy memory, was always annexed to them; a prerogative that 
was confined to royalty . They were provided with a ſuitable ſubſiſtence, by the 


aſſignment of lands, or even towns, either during the life of their father, or after his 
death; but they only enjoyed the revenues of ſuch poſſeſſions, which were never 


dietached from the ſtate. Such was the law of the realm. The deviation from this 
law, at the celebrated treaty of Andelaw, by Childebert aud Gontran, where the 
former was actuated by motives of; benevolence to his ſiſter, Clodoſwinda ; and the 
latter by affection for. his daughter, Clotilda, was a particular Privilege that rather 
tends to confirm than ſubvert its. It is even remarkable, that in the very act which 


gave them. poſſeſſion of the fiſcal lands, it was ſtipulated that they ſhould only receive 
the revenues ariſing from them ſo long as: they remained in F rance; ſo very careful has 


the government of France ever ben to prevent the exportation of the national wealth, 
48. to e gs Princes. * Acquiring "OE to any part of the monarchy. 


| The death of Ge ir 56 not · appear at firſt to effect any 1 change in the 
French empire. The king of Auſtraſia took poſſeſſion of Orleans and Burgundy, with- 
out oppoſition . His title to thoſe territories was. founded on the adoption of his 
uncle; on the famous treaty of Andelaw, by which the crown was. ſettled'on him, in 
default of male heirs; and, laſtly, on the will af the deceaſed. monarch „Who left him 
| fole heir to all his dominions, | "3 PPT antes 0 CO 
1 Concil. Les iv. e. 37, ibid, 32 Greg. I. ix, e. 20. 33 Id. I. v. c. 50. 34 Sirm. Concil. tom. i. p. 370. 
f Greg. I. ix. c. 20. 38 Id, ib. 5 3 
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Yong Cite at 0 ſame time, was put in poſſeſſion of all his father's rights; 
and Soiſſons, which had put itſelf under the dominion of Childebert, was, nevertheleſs, 
reſtored to the ſon-of Chilperic. It is even pretended * that the two kings entered into 
an amicable arrangement, with reſpect to their e of the city of Fa their 
friendſhip, however, did not laſt long. | | | 


Childebert, no longer reſtrained by the fear of Gontran, now gave a free vent to his 
Juſt reſentment againſt the family of Chilperic. The death of a father, aſſaſſinated by 
the emiſſaries of Fredegonda ; the danger to which he had been expoſed himſelf when 
arreſted, together with the queen his mother; a thouſand perfidious attempts upon his 
life; the doubtful circumſtances attending the birth of Clotaire; ambition; intereſ.— 
all excited him to attack a prince, whoſe death or depoſition would render him ſole 
monarch of France. Thus ſtimulated, he raiſed' a powerful army, which he ſent into 
the Soiſſonnois, where it committed great depredations. But this was the only advan- 
tage he gained; for Wintrion, who commanded his troops, was put to flight, after an 
obſtinate engagement **, in which more than thirty thouſand men were flain. No 
other circumſtances of this memorable action are mentioned by contemporary writers; 
nor are any further particulars of this bloody war preſerved in hiſtory. It appears, 
however, that the 1 5 of Soiffons loſt ſome part of his territories 3”, 50s | 


A. D. 594.1 The motions of the Auſtraſian monarch, on FRE "1 OS of Wine, into 
the countries of Rennes and Nantes; the rapidity of his march againſt that rebellious 
vaſſal; the deſperate battle that was fought between the Britons and the French of the 
kingdom of Metz ; the obſtinate inveteracy of the troops, which was ſo great, that 
ſcarcely a man ſurvived the action on either fide all theſe circumſtances tend to 
j prove that that part of Chilperic's dominions had been reunited to the crown of 
Auſtraſia, and that the love of glory received a 1 e from conſiderations 


of intereſt. 


* The author of the book intitled, OTE of the 3 of France gives an 
account, not leſs ſingular than particular, of the defeat of e eee eee 
he tells us, who was never alarmed at danger however great, had no ſooner learnt 
that the Auſtraſians had invaded the territories of her. ſon, than ſhe gave orders for 
aſſembling the army with the utmoſt expedition. Braine was appointed as the place 
of rendezyous. for the troops. She reviewed them herſelf , running through the 
Tanks. with her ſon in her arms, and preſenting that laſt relic of the family of Chil- 
peric, reminded them of the oath they had taken to defend him; then placing herſelf 


55 37 Geft. Franc. c. 36. 38 Fred. in Chront e. 14. Paul. Diac. de Geſtis Longobard, I. iv. c. 4. 39 Fredeg, 
4. 15. Aimoin, I. iii. c. 83. #4 Geſt. Franc, c. 36. 
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at their head, ſhe led them on'to the enemy, whom they met at the village of Droiſſi, 
about five leagues from Soiſſons. She obtained all the honour of that celebrated day, 
by means of a ſtratagem, which implies almoſt a total ignorance of the utility of ſpies. 
in thoſe days. It was the cuſtom, both in peace and war, to ſuffer horſes to graze at. 
large, with a bell tied round their necks for the conveniency of finding them again. 
The queen, therefore, ordered her cavalry to ſupply themſelves with ſmall bells, and 
large branches of trees in full verdure; and, thus equipped, they advanced, during the 

night, towards the camp of Childebert. The ſtratagem ſucceeded, as the Auſtraſians 
miſtook them for the horſes that were feeding in the plain. The appearance of day 
led them into a freſh error: they thought it was a real foreſt, and did not perceive 
their miſtake till Landry, who commanded under Fredegonda, had advanced ſo near 
to them, that they had not time to range themſelves in order of battle: they were 
of courſe defeated, with a dreadful ſaughter, and the: Gy 10 J e was. 


complete. | 


* 


But when we reflect that this child; EPR was 3 RIES 3 3 30 ce ö 


was then in his tenth or eleventh year; that no contemporary writer takes notice of 
theſe particulars, ſo remarkable in their nature ; that the author, who tranſmitted them 


to poſterity, did not live till a hundred and twenty years after the period in which they * 


were ſuppoſed to have occurred; — there is every reaſon to believe, that the whole ſtory. 


is a mere creature of the imagination, produced by a love of Ct A. 


from a 128857 for the marvellous. N | 4 8 


A. D. 595. 7 The vis of Droiſſi was inſufßcient to N * e of 


Fredegonda, ſince Childebert ſtill remained maſter of two thirds of the French empire: 
her chief care was to encreaſe the number of his enemies. The revolt of Waroc was a 


ſtroke of policy in her; and ſhe. now made another diverſion, at the oppoſite extremity” | 


of the kingdom of Auſtraſia, by engaging the king of the Varni to take up arms 
againſt the perſecutor of his ſen. The Varni were a German nation, eſtabliſhed on 
the ſea-coaſt, at the mouth of that branch of the Rhine which formerly .emptied its 


waters into the ocean; but which now runs by Leyden, and then loſes itſelf in the 


ſands, at Catwick. The intrigues of Fredegonda proved the deſtruction of this un» 
; fortunate people; who were not only defeated by Childebert, but ſo FORE exter- 
minated, that their very name was vagal att for ever. | | 
2s D. 8 5 3 Childebert did not ot lag e this ſhoes: He 3 For months 
after, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, and the twentieth of his. reign ** ; more 


zegretted from the gag which he.had 3 riſe to, than for the exploits. which he had 


3 Fred. t. 1 15. 4 Fred, in Chiron; c. 17; Geſt. Franc. c. 37. 
| | | . - __ atchieved. 
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atchieved. His queen, Faileuba, died ſoon after. He had two children by her, who, 
ſucceeded him under the conduct of their grandmother, Brunehaut- The eldeſt, 
Theodebert, was crowned king of Auſtraſia; and the youngeſt, Thierri, had the king- 
dom of Burgundy; to which were annexed Alſace, Sundgaw, Turgaw, and a part of 
Champagne. In this divifion, which had been ſettled by Childebert, the wiſhes of the pl 
inhabitants, particularly thoſe of Alſace, had been chiefly conſulted. Their partiality v3 
to Thierri: aroſe from his having been rt up among 2 19285 at a country ſeat called 7 

| Theſe L of the ancient kings of 8 or . as they are 
es termed, were very different from thoſe which the preſent monarchs devote to 
the mere purpoſe of amuſement. They were rather rich farms, than regal palaces, 
at which every object of convenience was to be found; where ornament was leſs. 
ſtudied than utility, and where profit was more conſulted than pleaſure. There were 
above a hundred and ſixty of theſe royal ſeats, in different parts of the kingdom; and 
the ſovereigns paſſed their lives in travelling from one to another. The villages that 
lay on the road were obliged to ſupply them with carriages for their retinue ; and the 
abbies and caſtles with lodging and proviſion. The abbots and nobles, not content 
with entertaining them in a-ſtyle of ſuperior magnificence, never failed to make them 
a preſent of plate at their departure. That which at firſt was but a voluntary gift, 
a token of affeRion from the vaſſal to his lord, became, in the ſequel, a tribute of 
obedience. - The kings; in time, grew tired of this wandering kind of life ; but they 
were determined; notwithſtanding, to give up none of the prerogatives that were 
attached to it. They therefore impoſed on thoſe prelates and nobles, who had been 
accuſtomed to receive. them, a tax . . 5.— KA Ty grateful reward for their - 


eres f f ; 


The death of Childebert ed a renewal of the war between the courts of 
| Auftraſia and Soiffons. Fredegonda, taking advantage of the preſent conjuncture, 
levied an army, and took poſſeſſion of Paris, and of ſeveral other places on the banks 
of the Seine . A contemporary writer obſerves, that this irruption was made after 
the manner of the barbarians; without any previous declaration of war; which ne- 
| _ceffarily implies that a treaty of peace had been concluded between the two crowns, 
after the battle of Droiſſi. Be that as it may, Brunehaut haſtened to aſſęemble the 
- troops of her grandchildren, and made them march, with the utmoſt expedition, to 
the relief of the provinces that were attacked. The two armies met at Leucofao, 
awhich was fituated either in the environs of Laon, of Toul, or of Moret en Gitinois ; 
for the place is unknown at preſent, and authors are divided in opinion as to its 


43 Ducange's gloſſary, on the werd Giftum, <4 Fred.ib, 


ſituation. 


* 
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ſituation. The battle was - fought with great obſtinacy, and. attended with great 
laughter on both ſides. The three young kings, as we are told by hiſtorians, were 
placed at the head of their reſpective troops, though the en of them. was but in * 
thirteenth year. e N for Clotaire. | = 35 


BY 37 4% 597. ] | Frodlgedda had Wen the ſummit of proſperity” a crown pro- 
cured by the ſplendor of her charms, and preſerved by the ſtrength of her genius; 
huſband reſtored, through her, to a throne which he had loſt by his perfidy; a minority 
conducted with all the art of a conſummate policy; a regency: rendered illuſtrious by 
two celebrated victories; and a new kingdom conquered and fecured to her ſon :—all 
theſe atchievements are unequivocal proofs of her vigour. and talents; and proved 

almoſt ſufficient to make her ſubjects forget that ſhe was ambitious, vindictive, and 
cruel ; that ſhe had ſacrificed to her grandeur, or to her ſafety, one great king, two 
virtuous queens, two heirs apparent to the throne, and an infinite number of people of 

inferior rank. It was at this moment of triumph and exaltation, when her arms were - 
crowned with victory, and her projects with ſucceſs, that Gop called her from the 

world; as if apprehenſive that the enormity of her crimes would, in the ſight of un- 
thinking mortals, be ſunk in the ſplendour of her exploits. . She was interred near 
her huſband, in the church of Saint Germain des Pres, where her tomb is Rill to be | 


{cen 45, 


The death of this formidable rival, afforded leiſure and abs to Brunchaut to 
eftabliſh univerſal tranquillity throughout her dominions : ſhe concluded a peace with 
the Huns, who, after the death of Childebert, had invaded. the Auftrafian territories; 
ſhe renewed the ancient treaties with the king of Lombardy ; and ſhe engaged the 
pope to avert the difference which was likely to ariſe with regard to the valley of 
Aouſte, and the country of Suza, which Gontran had taken from the empire. But 
affairs of ſtate did not make her forget matters of religion. The ſovereign. pontiff, 
apprized of the diſpoſition of the Engliſh to liſten to the doctrine of Chriſtianity, 
which had been greatly encouraged by Bertha, daughter to Caribert the Firſt, who had 

married Ethelbert, king of Kent, determined to ſend miſſionaries to promote 

the promulgation of the goſpel. Brunehaut granted theſe miſſionaries a free 
paſſage through her dominions, ſent ſome French papiſts, who underſtood both 
Engliſh and Latin, to accompany them , facilitated their journey to Canterbury 

and protected them ſo effectually, that, according to pope Sen, 5 * OO > 

is indebted to her for its converſion to E ELL | 


ALI 599.] It was not long, however, before the flames of war SIRE to rage with 
additional fury, throughout the empire of France. It is not known nen a deſire 


255 Geſt, Franc. e. 37. 46 Bede, I. i, e. 25, 26, 27. 
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to recover Paris, induced Theodebert and: Thierti to arm; or r whether Clotaire; elated 
with ſucceſs, endeavoured to extend his conqueſts . But it is certain, that this laſt 
monarch had entered upon the territories of Burgundy, before a junction had been 
formed between the armies of the two Brothers. An actiontook place at a village, called 
by Fredegarius, Doromellus ſuper Aroannam, now Dormeil-upon-Queſne, near Sens,, 
which terminated in favour of Theodebert and Thierri. Clotaire, obliged to retreat, 
fled firſt to Melun, afterwards to Paris, and then to Arelauna, now the Britiſh. Foreſt, 
till the places he had reduced after the battle of Leucofao were retaken and ſacked; 
and he was, at length, compelled to ſue for peace; which was granted him, but on very 
hard terms. He was obliged to cede to the king of Burgundy all the towns in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, which lay between the Loire, the Seine, the ſea, and the frontiers of Brittany; 
and to the Auſtraſian monarch: he gave up the Duchy of Dentellenus, which comprized, 
according to the moſt probable opinion“, that extent of country which is ſituated be- 
tween the Aiſne, the Oiſe, the Seine and the ocean, and which nearly forms the preſent 
Iſle of France. He only preſerved for himſelf twelve diſtricts, between the ſea, the 
Oiſe and the Seine; by which means he was conſidered as a prince who had been 
ſtripped of his dominions and was reduced to a ſimple appanage for ſubſiſtance. This 
concluded the ſixth century in France. The beginning of the ſeventh was ſignalized 


.. by the defeat of the Gaſcons.. 


A. D. 601.] That people, equally diſtinguiſhed for their wit and courage, had not 
yet eſtabliſhed themſelves in the province which now bears their name. They then 
reſided in Navarre, in a part of Old Caſtile and of Arragon » Pampeluna and 
Calahorra were their principal cities. It was beyond the Pyrenees, therefore, that 
' Theodebert and Thierri extended their incurſions. Victory followed their ſteps ; the | 

Gaſcons were defeated, and a tribute exacted from them. 


A. D. 9 5 ] While the kings of e and Auſtraſia were thus employed, 
Clotaire, who was ever intent on revenge, made a ſudden irruption into the country 
between the Seine and the Loire. His fon Meroveus, a child of fix years, commanded | 
his army, under the conducł of Landri. That general, after reducing ſeveral towns, 
inveſted Orleans, where Bertoald, mayor of the palace of Burgundy, had taken re- 
fuge. Thierri, informed of his ſituation, flew to his aſſiſtance; and Landri not being 
able to keep the field, retreated towards Eſtampes, with a reſolution to make a ſtand at 
the paſſage of the river of that name. The van of Thierri's army had no ſooner paſſed 
the ſtream, than he attacked it with determined bravery, and Bertoald, who commanded 
it, was lain, after performing e of Bot the reſiſtance made by this 


#7 Fred, in Chron, c. 20. p. 74% # Geft. Franc. g. 57. Aimoin, I. 3. 49 Boulainv. Mem. hiſt e. 2. Po 819. 
5 ; : . 50 Fred, in Chron. c. 21. Sk 2 785 c. 26. ; 


gallant 
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G3], 
gallant officer, gave the. remainder of the troops an opportunĩty of paikig the river; auch 
forming on the oppoſite. ſide. The conteſt then became too unequal to be long ſup- 
ported. A dreadful carnage of the Neuſtrians enſued::- the greateſt part of their 
army periſned i in: the field, and the few that eſcaped were indebted for their ſafety to the 
precipitation with which they fled. Young Meroveus was taken priſoner ; but what 
became of him afterwards is not known, ſince his name is never again mentioned: 
in hiſtory. It has been tare n he. was put to death in e but chat is a 


mere con ee 


Theodebertz ii the mean time, 1 the kingdom of Soiſſons, eee 
towards Compiegne, where Clotaire had fixed his camp. The two main armies had 
juſt formed a junction, when they received intelligence of Landri's defeat; and the 
Neuſtrian prince being now compelled to ſue for peace, obtained it on reaſonable 
terms. The king of Auſtraſia began to entertain apprehenſions that his brother's en- 
terpriſing ſpirit might prove prejudicial to his intereſt, and therefore wiſhed to ſecure a 
friend who might protect him from dangers, that exiſted but in his on- imagination. 
This ſpirit of miſtruſt, when made known to Thierri, appears to have inſpired him with 
ſimilar ſentiments: hence the amity which had hitherto ſubſiſted between the een, 


being poiſoned by diffidence, w was. ſpeedily, ou erted, inte. diſcord, e 


| Protades had been „ appointed to Sewn Bertoald in in the office of Ak of the 
Palace of Burgundy. This nobleman was the moſt ſupple courtier, a man of the 
greateſt addreſs, and the braveſt and moſt accompliſhed. cavalier of the age. All that 
reaſon could dictate, or intereſt ſuggeſt, did he exert, in order to irritate his maſter 
againſt Theodebert. The peace of Compeigne, concluded without the conſent, and 
contrary to the intereſt of Thierri, afforded a ſubject of complaint which he did not fail 
to profit by ; and he contrived to acquire fuch an aſcendancy over the mind of that 
prince, that war was declared. againſt the king of Auſtraſia. There are ſome, how- 
ever, -who pretend, that this rupture proceeded from another. cauſe, and that Brunehaut 
was the inſtrument of difcord that ſet her grandchildren at variance. That vindictive . 
woman, ſay theſe writers“, had not forgotten the infult ſhe had ſuſtained from Theo- 
debert; who .expelled- her fects his court; and ſhe was induced to revenge it by me- 
ditating the deſtruction of its author: She gave Thierri to underſtand, that this 
prince, who had hitherto paſſed for the ſon of Childebert, was, in fact, but the ſon of 
a gardener; Such, according to Fredegarius and hin copyiſt Ron was the tus. | 
cauſe of the war betweeen the two brothers. E Be 
| "Baa the truth of this account is juſtly. ſuſpeRted. 1 year in which it 6 
tended that Brunehaut was expelled from the * of Auſtraſia, ſhe engaged the 


52 Recherches de Paſquier, |, v. e. 23. p. 491. 33 Fred. in de 19. 
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two princes to form a junction of their armies for the purpoſe of oppoſing Clotaire—a 
meaſure which certainly implies neither hatred nor miſunderſtanding. If that princeſs 
had really ſuſtained ſuch an inſult, Gregory, under whoſe pontificate this event is 
placed, would not have failed to write to her on the ſubject, either to conſole her, or to 
5 | make her conſider her diſgrace as a juſt chaſtiſement inflicted by the hand of Providence. 
| This pope, the firſt who interfered in the affairs of France, would never have ſuffered 
fuch an opportunity for the exertion of his religious zeal to eſcape ; fince it is well 
known that he always conceived it to be his duty to convey inſtruction to crowned 
| - heads. The king of Auſtraſia would doubtleſs have experienced the ſeverity of his 
: . remonſtrances, on a proceeding ſo cruel and unjuſt. But, on the contrary, we find, 
from all the letters which he wrote at this period, that a ſtrict amity ſubſiſted be- 
| _ tween. Theodebert and Brunehaut, and that the two courts were alike governed by the 
advice of that princeſs. We might add with Paſquier“, that it is highly credible ſhe 
never reſided with Theodebert, but that, immediately after the death of Childebert, 
ſhe followed Thierri into Burgundy. It was a kingdom newly acquired, and of courſe 
_ indifferently ſecured. It was out of the power of a child of nine years to ſecure 
and the prefence of Brunehaut, therefore, became a matter of neceſſity. What at 
958 appears but probable, is rendered certain, when we conſider the great number of 
ſuperb edifices which ſhe cauſed to be erected in the dominions of the young Burgun- 
os. 5 dian prince. It is not known, ſays the learned critic we have quoted above, that this 
: | 4 queen, who is allowed by all to have poſſeſſed the appearance of devotion at leaſt, ever 
| founded a ſingle church in Auſtraſia; whereas, a thouſand monuments, raiſed for pious 
purpoſes, or for public convenience, are ſtill to be found in the kingdom of Burgundy. 
The great roads and cauſeways which till bear her name; the monaſtery of Aulnay, 
near Lyons; the abbey of Saint Vincent, at Laon; that of Saint Martin, at Autun; 
the celebrated hoſpital at the fame. place; with many. other public works, which muſt 
have required ſeveral years to accompliſh, began and compleated during the pontificate 
of Gregory, all ſeem to demonſtrate, that long before her LI exile ſhe had 
fixed her reſidence at the court of Thierri. | 


?-”" ſuppoſition. with regard to Theodebert is equally deftitute of 8 re- 
| venge deferred for ſeven years, by an enraged woman, by a queen capable of every enor- 
mity, by a monſter of wickedneſs and cruelty, for ſueh do theſe authors repreſent Brune- 
haut. This is a tale, ſays Paſquier**, that may be calculated to impoſe on monks, who 
have taken a vow of patience, but not on people who frequent courts, much leſs on kings, 

at a time when they think themſelves greviouſly infulted. Another problem, not leſs 
difficult. of ſolution, is the facility with which the king of Burgundy ſuffered himſelf 

to be perſuaded that Theodebert was not the ſon of Chilperic; a perſuaſion with which, 
they tell us, he was fo ſtrongly impreſſed, that he took up arms in order to dethrone 


- 55 | 4 Recherches, I. v. e. 16, 5. 477-78. 5 Ch. 15. I. Ve 5. 479 
| | kim. 


- 


kim. Yet war was no ſooner declared than the prince, who was ſo ſtrongly convinced of 
the illegitimacy of tke uſurper, became ſudden ly reconciled to this pretended ſon of a gar- 
dener. Nay, he not only concluded a peace with him, but obſerved it moſt religiouſly, 
under the immediate inſpection, and by the direct advice, of her who. is ſuppoſed to have 


revealed to him the horrid ſecret. Theſe are contradictions ſo highly repugnant to. 


reaſon and common ſenſe, that they ſearcely deſerve to be n confuted.. 


bas. + 


BT D. 605. J As ſoon as war was reſolved « on, the two princes took the Hehl. - Rue 
when the armies came in fight of each other, the Burgundian troops roſe up againſt 
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Protades, whom they juſtly confidered as the author of thoſe diſſenſions which pre- 


vailed in the royal family. Fhe principal leaders of the ſedition were Uneelenus and 
Wulfse, both patricians, and both envious of the favourite. The plot was carried on 


with ſo much ſecrecy, that, before any thing had tranſpired, the whole army had in- 


veſted the royal tent, where the miniſter was play ing with the king's phyſician at 


tables, that is to ſay at drafts, or probably at cheſs; which game, having been invented 


in the Eaſt Indies at the commencement of the fifth century, might very poſſibly have 
been known in France at the beginning of the feventh, ſince the French had long 


maintained a commercial” intercourſe with Conſtantinople, between whoſe inhabitants 


and the Indians an intimate connection ſubſiſtedꝰ7. The air ſuddenly reſounded with the 
tumultuous cries of the ſoldiers and their officers, who jointly demanded that the fre- 


rand which had lighted the torch of war ſhould be delivered up to them. The king, 


furprized at this inſolence, was going forth. to repreſs it, but his. guard, either from 


zeal for his perfon, or from his conneCtion with the rebels, oppoſed his paſſage, under 
; pretence that he could not fuffer him to expoſe his life to the fury of an armed multi- 


tude. He then ordered Uncelenus to carry his orders to the troops, and to make every 


man repair to his poſt. But that general, inſtead of obeying him, told the ſoldiers that 


the king gave up the mayor of the palace to their diſpoſal. ©, Theſe words were no 


fooner pronounced, than the royal tent was forced, and Protades dragged forth and torn 


in pieces. This event ſuperinduced the concluſion of a peace; and the two armies de- 


parted without fighting. Policy required that a conſpiracy of ſo heinous a naturs 


mould not paſs unpuniſhed. Uncelenus, who had miſrepreſented the orders of his ſove- 


reign, was accordingly mutilated by the amputation of a foot; a ſpecies of puniſhment 
then much in uſe. Wulf, who had inftigated the army to mutiny, was ſentenced to 5 


death. The office poſſeſſed by Protades was gen to a N nobleman, named Claud, 
2 man of great enact and e 8 : 


Some time before this rupture between the two brothers, pope Gery died. He 


was the firſt of the ſovereign pontiffs who had any particular connection with the 
French kings. One of his letters to Childebert the Second contains a glorious eulogy 


56 Pred. in Chan, e. 28, 29. 57 See Memoires te PAcademie _ Belles N dom. v. p. 2 DS 
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Ceſarius of Arles was the firſt prelate of the French church that wore it. It was not 
| Honour®.. Vigilius of Arles was the firſt who ſolicited the pallium, with the conſent, 
1 any, prelate be obliged to travel or to abſent himſelf from his dioceſe for any length of 


But ſhould it be attended with any peculiar difficulty, you'll refer it to us. We ſend 


decided all queſtions and all differences that had ariſen within its juriſdiction by its 


' biſhop Syagrius, who had alſo obtained the pallium, enjoyed any kind of precedency in 


hereſy; ſometimes encroached on them, and guilt often®. One Maximus, a Gaulic 
' biſhop, is mentioned in hiſtory, who retired to the court of Boniface the Firſt, in order 
* £0 obtain protection from the ſentence of a council before which he had been convicted 
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on the nation 1 Ine kingdom,” ſays Gregory, is as much above nn 
eas ſovereigns are above other men.” But this familiarity, as Paſquier remarks s, 
though but of ſhort duration, had nearly proved fatal to the ancient liberties of the- 
Gallicam church. The danger he alludes to, arofe from the ambition of certain eccle- 
ſtaſties. It. was a cuſtom that had been introduced ſome years before at the court of 
Rome, to ſend the pallium, or pall, to ſuch prelates as the pontiffs wiſhed to diſtin- 
guiſh.. "This pallium was'a kind of imperial mantle, with which the Chriſtian emperors 
had: decorated the biſhops, as a mark of the ſpiritual authority they poſſeſſed over the 
church. The patriarchs of the eaſt received it at the altar, during the ceremony of 
their conſecration, and ſent it to the metropolitans, who gave it to the biſhops of their 
provinces, It was not known in the weft, till the commencement of the ſixth century. 
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All about the year 1 that it was ſent to all e 
The biſhops of Bargundy amid. Provence were led by their vanity to boaſt of this 


and at the. recommendation of king Childebert. The popes who acquired' more than he 
gave, granted more than they aſked ;—< We appoint you; ſays Gregory to Vigilius, 
« to repreſent us in the whole extent of the kingdom of our fon, Childebert. Shoald- 


<< time; he muſt have your previous permiſſion. If any matter of conſequence ſhould 
< occur,: or any queſtion of faith ariſe, you will aſſemble twelve biſhops to decide it. 


« you the pallium, but you'll only wear it in the church.” This was a viſible encroach- 
ment on the power of metropolitans, to whom it aſſigned a head or chief, a thing till 
then unexampled. It went ſtill farther it ſapped the foundation of, deſtroyed and 
annihilated, the moſt valuable liberties of the Gallican church, which had hitherto 


own councils, finally. and without appeal. But happily this aſſumption of power 
proved à vain prerogative that was never exerted. We do not find that Vigilius, or 


the ſynods that were holden in thoſe days, or that they exerted a right which the ſo- 
vercign n could more eaſily grant than ſecure. 


8 was not ambition alone that infringed on x the ancient is of the church; 


3. GE Lv. Epiſt. 6;. 9 Rech. de a France, I. i e. 9 5. 295 © Idem, p. 196. er Idem, p. 197. 
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of "Manicheiſm: But chat wiſe: pontiff, reſpecting the rights and privileges of the 
church; refuſed to take cognizance of the affair; he only wrote to the Gaulic biſhops, 
to beg they would grant the fugitive prelate a ſhort delay. This was all he obtained. 
It does not appear that Saint Brice“, when accuſed of adultery, found greater pro- 
tection at Rome, where he reſided ſeven years. On the death of the prelate who had 
been appointed to his ſee he returned, and was eſtabliſhed in his epiſcopal dignity, in the 
ſame manner as he had been depoſed; that is to ſay, without any inveſtigation of the 


charge preferred againſt him. Salonius and Sagittarius, two brothers, biſhops of Em- 


brun and Gap, the ſhame and diſgrace of the prelacy, having been depoſed by a oouncil 
holden at Lyons, they obtained permiſſion from Gontran to appeal to the pope, Who 
reſtored them to their reſpective ſees. But it muſt be - obſerved that, in this caſe, the 
appeal was made with the expreſs conſent of the French monarch. It was he who 
conducted the whole buſineſs ; who reconciled the two: prelates to Victor, their 
accuſer; and who put the ſentence of the ſovereigh pontiff in execution. The for- 
bearance of the biſhops in ſo delicate a caſe is leſs to be conſidered as an acquieſcence 
in the decifion of the pope, than as an act of obedience to their ſovereign. If they 
ſhewed their reſpect for the king in ſparing two criminals whom he had taken under 
his protection, they gave proofs of their firmneſs, at the ſame time, by excommu- 
nicating Vier, who had been ſo mean as to withdraw his accuſation. 

This 3 though . engen to the rights of the cinch} might have - 
had dangerous conſequences in future. This does not, however, appear to be the 
caſe. Urſicinus having been depoſed by the ſecond council of .Magon, had recourſe - 
to Gregory, after the death of Gontran. But that pontiff, though highly jealous of 
the authority of the Romiſh church, did not dare to take Ms of the cauſe ; be 


confined himſelf nn to interceſſion. 


Simong; was extremely 3 in France at this period; a the n arms that 


the pope employed againſt a monſter, that has been ſo often attacked, though never 


exterminated, were prayers, ſupplications, and complaints, preferred with the greateſt 
humility. . But he aſſumed a very different tone in Sicily, Dalmatia, ' Sardinia, and a 
conſiderable part of Africa. There he was no longer the ſervant of ſervants, but an 
abſolute ſovereign, who, from the plenitude of his ꝓower, could unite or divide - 
'biſhopricks ; could appoint, depoſe, or re-eſtabliſh titularies ; could command one to come 
to Rome to perform penance for his errors; a ſecond, to ſubmit his pretenſions to the arbi- 
tration of the holy ſee; and a third he could puniſh with the utmoſt ſeverity. of the ca- 


| nons, if he took money for e But ſuch was the opinion Hot then prevailed in 


es Saint Brice . Saint Mantia in the ſee of Toury whence he was expelled 0 on an accuſation of ig had 
child by a nun. 
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France, that the French biſhops, although devoted to the holy ſee as to the centre of 
unity, were nevertheleſs independent of the juriſdiction of rede as well i in matters of 
e as in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes whatever * | 


E. D. 607.] It was immediately after the treaty of peace between the two crowns 
of Burgundy and Auſtraſia, that Thierti, if Fredegarius may be credited, married 
 Ermemberga, daughter of Bettoric, or Vittoric, king of Spain. Brunehaut, who only 
fought, ſays that author, to corrupt the manners of her grandſon; that ſhe might 
govern him with greater authority, prevented the conſummation of this marriage by 
the moſt deteſtable means; which rendered the new queen ſo odious in the eyes of the 
Burgundian prince, that he ſent her back to the king her father, without even reſtoring 
her dower . But what reliance can be placed on a fact that requires the aid of witch- 
craft to ſupport it? What credit does an hiſtorian deſerve, who can find, in the works 
of contemporary writers, not a ſingle circumſtance that can tend to the confirmation of 
what he advances? Had Spain ſuſtained ſuch an inſult, in the perſon of one of her 
princeſſes, ſhe would doubtleſs have revenged i it, or, at leaſt, attempted to do ſo. Yet 
not a veſtige of ſuch a tranſaction is to be diſcovered in the annals of that nation, 


which was ever fo feelingly alive to any attack on her honour. Would Jonas the 


monk, whom eredulity or adulation induced wantonly to calumniate Brunehaut, have 
forgotten a cireumſtance ſo degrading to her character? He wrote before Fredegarius, 
and laboured under the ſame prejudices as that author; like him, he wiſhes to perſuade 
us that ſhe was ever anxious to prevent the king of Burgundy from forming a lawful 
connection; yet he obſerves a profound filence with regard to this pretended marriage; 
which we muſt, therefore, conclude to be a mere fiction. 


The u name of "70 md us of other ſcandalous invectives, which i propagated 
+ againft the memory of Brunehaut and her grandſon. This hermit, too credulous for 
nan hiſtorian, too impaſſioned for a monk, relates that Thierri had four children, not 

one of whom was born in marriage. Colomban, abbot of Luxeuil, frequently ex- 
horted him to marry, but all his exhortations proved fruitleſs and unavailing. One 
day when that holy man went to viſit the queen, ſhe introduced the king's four ſons 
to him, requeſting him to give them his benediction . Do not imagine,” replied the 
monk, that theſe children, which are born in infamy, ſhall ever wear the crown.“ 
This brutal exclamation inducing the queen to withhold the provifions which ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to ſend te the convent, the zealous reformer went to complain to 
Thierri, who ſent him the moſt delicate viands, and wines of the moſt exquiſite flavour, 
all of which Columban threw away; crying out, in the ardour of his zeal, «++ God 
« rejes the e of the enn This pions tranſport ſo alarmed Thierri and 


%% LU £2: 9, 006 65 Fred, in Chron, c. 30, 6 Jonas in vita. S. Colomb, c. 19. 
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Brunehaut, that they ſolemnly e to reform; but the WOT we are told, 
ſoon returned to his former courſe of life, which drew a ſecond reprehenſion from 
Colomban, couched in ſuch - ſevere terms, that Brunehaut procured a ſentence of 
baniſhment_ to be pronounced againſt him : the abbot, however, returned to his con · 
vent, notwithſtanding the king's. prohibition, and did not leave it till repeatedly 
urged by the officers, whom his eee had ſent to enforce the execution of LOS 


orders. 9 
[ 


Such is the account of Jonas, every line of which is marked by indecency, impo- 
ſition, and abſurdity. It is true, that the ſons of the king of Burgundy were born in. . 
concubinage; but we have already ſhewn that this kind of connection was authorized 

not only by the laws of the church, but by thoſe of the ſtate. No faithful hiſtorian 
would have concealed ſo eſſential a circumſtance: even Fredegarius®, who is ſome- 
times obliged to yield to the ſuperior power of truth, remarks, that theſe princes had' 
for their godfathers the moſt pious prelates in the dominions of Thierri. Is it credible, 
then, that ſo many perſonages of that deſcription, compelled by their ſtation to the 
repreſſion of ſcandal, ſhould have ſanctioned ſuch a proceeding, by their filence, when 
2 ſimple monk was ſo loud in his cenſures? Is it likely that Saint Gregory, too, who 
could not poſſibly be ignorant either of, Thierri's conduct, or his grandmother's appro- 
bation of it, ſhould have been filent on an occaſion in. which religion was ſo deeply 
concerned? Was the ſacred flame of holy zeal ſo totally extinguiſhed in the boſoms 
of che pope and the prelates, that not a ſingle ſpark was to be diſcovered any where 
but in the breaſt of the good abbot of Luxeuil But the partial panegyriſt of Co- 
lomban loſes himſelf moſt when he converts the moſt unequivocal objects of cenſure 
into grounds for commendation—Such are the benediction which, he tells. us, was ſo 
| brutally refuſed to children whoſe birth, even if illegitimate, could not exclude them 
from regeneration in Jeſus Chriſt ; the preſents, ſo ridiculouſly thrown away; and his 
inſolent affectation of contempt for the orders of his ſovereign. We boldly affirm, that 
either the anecdote of Colomban's zeal, his exile;. and return, is wholly fabulous; or 
that Jonas the hermit was deſtitute of the virtues of meekneſs, humility, and obedi- 
ence, which are the very ſoul of Chriſtianity. That ſatirical author was not aware 
chat the very circumſtance which led him to repreſent Brunehaut as an implacable- 
fury, would ſuffice to prove her a princeſs. of the greateſt moderation. The abbot's. 
diſobedience was a crime againſt the ſtate, and, conſequently, puniſhable with death; 
a ſentence of baniſhment, therefore, was a proof of clemency.. | : 


A. D. 610:] . began to be impatient at the diſmemberment of his domi- 
e by OY from him Alſace, . Turgaw, and a * of N He 


57 Ede — e Fred, in Chron. C. 22, 20. 
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had long formed a project for reuniting: theſe territories to his crown: Erunklivur;. 
ever attentive to the intereſts of her grandchildren, ſpared no pains to terminate a 
difference which threatened to be productive of the moſt fatal conſequences o. Bili- 
childa; formerly a flave belonging to that princeſs, but now queen of Auſtraſia, a 


woman whoſe virtue was equal to her charms; had acquired à great aſcendency over 


the mind of her huſband; and would have deterred: him from: the purſuit of hoſtile 
meafures; but for the intervention of his courtiers, who breathed nothing but war. At 


this time there appeared at the court of Auſtraſia, a young woman, of uncommon 


beauty, named Theudichilda; for whom the king conceiving a violent paſſion, he 


- reſolved to marry her; but as Bilichilda proved an obſtacle to this alliance, the barbariarr 


treated her as a ſlave over whom he enjoyed the right of life and death, and ſtabbed her 

with his own hand: The Auſtraſian nobles, having now no rival in the councils of 

their ſovereign, eaſily perſuaded him to commence hoſtilities againſt his brother. He 

accordingly entered Alſace, which he reduced before the court of Burgundy could 
poſſibly be apprized of his having taken up arms. He then wrote to Thierri, 

to propoſe the ſubmiffion of the queſtion to an aſſembly of the nobles of the nation. 

A caſtle, then called Saloiſſa, now Ie between Saverne and Straſburgh, was choſen 

for the place at which the conference was to be holden. The two kings agreed to 
repair thither” with a certain A of men, not TEL teri thouſand. 

The king of e nt on his: brother's nnd, attended with a very 
ſmall retinue. He was followed by Theodebert, whoſe ſuite was apparently not more 
numerous; but the troops, which he had diſtributed in different parts, ſuddenly 
uniting, inveſted Thierri, and preſſed him ſo cloſely, that, in order to eſcape the danger 
that threatened Him, he found himſelf obliged to ſign whatever his brother required. 
By this means, the Auſtraſian prince remained maſter of the en TY which 


MO we 66-62 agb amen. 


A. D. 6. ] A ee condhaded . ane was, as e have deen 
foreſeen, ſoon broken from revenge. The Burgundian monarch had no ſooner eſcaped 
from the hands of his brother, than he reſolved to regain by arms what he had loſt by 


treachery le. But in order to ſecure the king of. Soiſſons, he engaged to promote the 


reſtitution of all that country which the Auſtraſians had uſurped from him, between 
the Oiſe and the Seine. On theſe conditions, Clotaire promiſed to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 


. trality, ay. he performed-his promiſe with the . ſerupuloſity- 3 185 


* D. hrs. J As ſoon as the ſeaſon ATA 3 Thierri opened the campaign, 
and e towards Andelau“ . - His firſt attempt was upon the caſtle of N. Vas, ſuppoſes 


5 69. Fred. in Chron. e. 37. 70 Shan bd. 71 Idem, in Chron, c. 38. 
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to be little Nancy, Nancey, or Nangois, which he had but juſt reduced when thi army 


of Theodebert came inſight. © The battle was fought in the plains near Touiz.,where, 
the Auſtraſians, after a bold and vigorous: reſiſtance, ſuſtained a total defeat: The 
king, being obliged to fly, retired firſt to Metz, and then to Cologne, where he 


received a.. conſiderable reinforcement, compoſed of. Saxons, Thuringians, and other 
nations: of that part of Germany which belonged to France: this was a kind of corps- 
de-reſerve, which was never employed but. on the - moſt urgent occaſions. The king, 


placing himſelf at their head, marched immediately to Tolbiac, where Thierri had fixed 
his camp. This place, ſo. famous on aceount of the victory which Clovis had there 
gained over the Germans, again became the. ſcene of a moſt obſtinate and bloody 
action. To ſpeak. in the hyperbolical language of Fredegarius, . which the reader will: 
know how to reduce to its proper ſtandard, - ** The flaughter was fo dreadful that, in 


“ ſeyeral parts of the field, whole battalions of dead bodies were ſeen n ie 


« preſſed cloſe together, as if oy had been alive“ .“ 


* 


The Auſtrafiansj apts dbfeated; only thought of gaining ſome place of ſafety. —. 
But as many of them periſhed in the flight as in the battle. The fields and woods,, 


from Tolbiac.to Cologne, were ſtrewed with the bodies of wounded and dying ſoldiers. 


| Hiſtory furniſhes but. few. e of. ſuch animoſity as was hers . 


The kibg of Auſtraſia fed beyond the Rhine, * he was taken and Brooght to 


his brother, who ſtripped him of all the emblems of royalty; and in this humiliating 
ſtate ſent him; under a ſtrong guard, to Chalons upon Saone . This is all that we 


learn from F redegarius of the fate of Theodebert : Jonas, indeed, goes farther; he 


3 


ſays, that queen Brunchaut ordered his hair to be cut off 1c, and then compelled him 


to embrace a religious life; and that all theſe precautions proving inadequate to ſatisfy. 


this wicked woman, ſhe at length determined to murder him. But he is the only one - 5 


of the ancient hiſtorians who mentions this circumſtance, - which is not noticed even 


by thoſe writers, who are moſt inveterate in the abufe of that princeſs. Another 
monk, and the author of the book, intitled, « The Actions of the Kings of Frances, 
both ſay, on the contrary, that Theodebert, after his defeat, fled to Cologne, where he: 
was beſieged by the king of Burgundy. The inhabitants of that city, in order to 


obtain better terms for themſelyes, conſpired againſt his life, cut off his head, and 
threw it over the walls. It was only on ſuch conditions, which reflect equal diſhonour 


on the perſon who exacted, and on thoſe who ſubmitted to. An, that they could 


obtain peace from the conqueror. 4 


* — 
* 


7% Fred in Chron, p. 752. Duch. tom. i. 13 Fred. in Chron, c. 38; 74 Jonas, in vit. Columbanĩ. 
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The two laſt aitficrs affirm that Theodebert had ſeveral -children; 8 ſay, that 
Brunehaut, who had gone before Thierri as far as Metz, ordered them all to be 
maſſacred, except one princeſs, of great beauty: for her Thierri conceived a violent 
paffion, and accordingly reſolved to marry her; but the regent, being afraid that when 
The was made queen ſhe would revenge the death of her father, repreſented to him 
that it was not lawful to marry his niece. Did not you tell me, wicked woman that 
you are, exclaimed the prince in a rage, that he was not my brother? And 
have you then rendered me guilty of parricide ?*?”* As he ſaid this, he drew his 
Fword, and would have killed her, but for the interference of ſome noblemen who were 
; preſent at the time. -Brunehaut, "ſay: theſe writers, knowing the diſpoſition of her 
grandſon, refolved to avert the effects of his vengeance by giving him poiſon, of 
*which he died. Yet, if Fredegarius may be credited, who lived nearer. to the preſent 
period iv, the king of Auſtraſia had only one ſon, named Meroveus, who being taken 
with his father, was conducted to- Cologne, where his uncle had hit put to death. 
This aceount is leſs liable to ſuſpicion, as it comes from a pen which appears only to 
Have been employed for the purpoſe of calumniating Brunehaut. We ſhall ſhow, 
From the evidence of the ſame hiſtorian, that the death of the Burgundian monarch is 
_ aſcribed to her with equal injuſtice. The fact is thus related by him. | 


: A. D. 613.] Clotaire, on the news of the defeat and capture of Theodebert, ſeized 
che dutchy of Dentelenus, which had been promifed him as a reward for his neutrality ; 
but the king of Burgundy, who made no ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties, ſum- 
-moned him to withdraw his troops; and ordered his ambaſſadors to declare war againſt 
<him, in caſe of refuſal. ' The Neuſtrian prince being determined to maintain his rights 
"with firmneſs: and reſolution, both parties had recourſe to arms. Thierri, at the head 
| -of a numerous army, was preparing to invade the kingdom of Soiſſons, when he was 
attacked by a dyſentery, which carried him off in a very few days 79, He was then in 
the twenty-fixth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of. his reign. Like his brother, 
his only recommendation was his courage, which was hereditary in the family 
of Clovis. This the.Spaniſh Goths experienced under the: reign of Gondemar, who, 
_ «if Mariana may be eredited “?, was tributary to the. French.monarchs; which, he ſays, 
may be proved by the teſtimony of Bulgaran, whoſe letters. are ſtill preſerved in the 
_ =archives of Aleala: and Oviedo. Gondemar, then, whoſe: reign.. commenced in ſix 
Mundred and ten, and finiſned in fix hundred and thirteen, could. only have been ſub- 
gected to pay 8 * che two young e then * the reins of empire in 
France. 


2 Aimoin,, L iii. c. Geſt. Franc. c. 39. 77 Fredeg. i in Chron, c. 35. 78 Idem, ibid. 
| "0 Mariana, * I. vi. c. 2. 
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A fatal b enſued on the death of Thierri, who left four ſons—Sigebert, 
Childebert, Corbus, and Meroveus. The eldeſt of theſe was only in his eleventh year; 
and Brunehaut took every method to ſecure to him the double crown of his father, 
but ſhe was betrayed on all ſides. The Auſtraſian nobles, at the ſolicitation of Arnoul 
and Pepin, openly declared for the king of Soiſſons . Clotaire, certain of their ſup- 
port, entered Auſtraſia, and being received into ſeveral of the principal towns, advanced 
as far as Andernac, a ſtrong place on the Rhine, which he took by aſſault. There he 
gave audience to the ambaſſadors ſent by Brunehaut, to complain of his irruption into 
a kingdom that belonged to the children of Thierri. The monarch, aſſuming a ſem- 
blance of moderation that was foreign from his heart, told the envoys thathe was willing, 
to ſubmit the, deciſion of this affair to an aſſembly of the nobles, | | 


- 


The queen expecting a ſimilar anſwer, had ſent Sigebert into Thuringia, where ſhe- 
hoped his preſence would'engage the inhabitants to declare in his favour. But Garnier, 
the Mayor of the Palace of Burgundy.**, who attended him, held a correſpondence 
with the king of Soiſſons, and, in obedience to his inſtructions, obtained a promiſe from 
the Thuringians, that they would not only refrain from taking any ſteps in favour of 
Sigebert, but that they would immediately recall the troops which ſome of them had 
already ſent into France. Having thus ſecured this people, he took the young prince 
to Worms, where Brunehaut then was; and perſuaded that princeſs to return to 
| Burgundy, where, he ſaid, ſhe would. find the inhabitants more ſubmiſſive to her orders, 

and more faithful to her children. The motive alledged was ſufficiently ſpecious to 

deceive her; ſhe therefore went-into Burgundy ; but Garmier found means to engage 

the Burgundian nobles to acknowledge Clotaire for their ſovereign. It was then 
| agreed to put Brunehaut and the young princes to death; and the plot was conducted 
with ſuch N that my did not entertain the fmalleſt ſuſpicion of it: 


Though the Abftraions might veil their conduct baukach the ſpecious pretext of re- 
venge for the death of their king. Theodebert; the defection of the Burgundians 
could admit of no palliation. To join ſome modern writers in the aſſertion, that the 
children of Thierri were illegitimate, would betray an ignorance of the firſt principles 
of the ancient law of France. We have already proved, that it was cuſtomary in thoſe 
times to admit to the ſucceſſion not only baſtards and ſans of concubines, but even the 
polluted offsprings of inceſt or adultery. Witneſs Theobald, who ſucceeded Theode- 
bert, though. ſprung from Deuteria, who was a married woman**; and Chilperic alſo, 
who was admitted to an equal diviſion with his bothers, although the ſon of Aregonda, 
ſiſter to Ingonda, both of them wives to Clotaire the Firſt, and at the ſame times. 


20 Fred. e. 40, $1 Idem. ib. 2 Greg · Tur, L iii. e. 2223. L. iv. c. 28. | 
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- Fredegarius is not more ſucceſsful in his choice of means for the juſtification of Gar- 
nier's conduct. Brunehaut, ſays he, ſuſpecting the fidelity of that officer, wrote to a 
nobleman named Alboin, who accompanied Sigebert on his journey to Thuringia, to 

© beg he would rid her of a traitor who ſecretly favoured the cauſe of Clotaire. Alboin 
tore the letter; but a ſervant belonging to Garnier collected all the pieces, ſo that his 
maſter_was able to read the contents. Enraged at the plot that was meditated againſt 
his life, from that moment he reſolved on the deſtruction of the queen and her chil- 
dren.—Such is the account of Fredegarius. But is it probable, that a man who had 
received ſuch an order, as that pretended to have been ſent to Alboin, Would have been 
{6. imprudent as to tear it in ſo careleſs a manner, that the pieces might be eaſily col- 
lected and joined? If Garnier had been apprized of any machinations againſt his life, 
is ĩt poſſible to believe that he would have preſented. himſelf at the court of a princeſs 
with whom they had originated? If Brunehaut had entertained any doubts of Garnier's 
fidelity, would ſhe have entruſted him, not only with the adminiſtration of her affairs, 
hut with the care of the princes, and the command of the army which ſke ſent to * 
poſe the enemies of her family? 


Be that as it 5 Clotaire, whoſe projects wore a Cn proſperous appearance, ad- 
vanced with a numerous army as far as the plains of Chalons upon Marne. The 
Burgundians were encamped in the neighbourhood of that city, at ſome diſtance 
from the river Aiſne. The troops were preparing for action, when Sigebert's generals 
ordered the retreat to be ſounded. The whole army immediately fled ; and the king of 
Soiſſons GAO it“, according tg agreement, but ſo ſlowly as to give the Burgundians 
ample-time-*=* pe. They ont; in this manner till they came to the river Saone, 
where Garnier threw off the maſk, and put his infamous plans in execution. The 
_ traitor, in violation of the laws of religion, of probity, honour and humanity, ſeized 
Sigebert, Corbus and Meroveus, and delivered them into the hands of their moſt inve- 
_ terate enemy. Childebert had the ous. fortune to e e it is not known 
what becume of him. . AS 


9 on the news of this fatal e fled to the caſlle of Orbe, upon 
the lake of Neuchatel; but her retreat being diſcovered, ſhe was arreſted, and with 
Theudelana, ſiſter to Thierri, conducted to Ryonne, a village ſituated on the Vin- 
gene, where Clotaire had fixed his camp. An ancient author affirms, that this prin- 
ceſs had the four children of Thierri murdered herſelf; and that ſhe preſented herſelf 
to the uſurper, decorated with. all the embelliſhments of youth, in the hope of inſpir- 
ing him with love, and of inducing him to marry her. But that hiſtorian did not 
- write till a century after theſe events occurred, and at a time when the immediate de- 
ſcendants of Clotaire ſwayed the ſceptre of France : it was then faſhionable to regard 


3 Greg. Tur. I. iv, c. 28. Fred. w 
Clotaire 
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Clotaire- as another Jehu, and Brunehaut, as a ſecond Jezabel. . Nothing was ſpared 
to render the portrait ſtriking ; even probability was ſacrificed to prejudice or adulation ; 
for, in fact, is it conſiſtent with reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a queen, who was great - 
grandmother to four children, the eldeſt of whom was, at leaft, in his thirteenth + 
year, could flatter herſelf with the proſpect of becoming the wife of a youthſul mo- 
nareh, who was already married, and who was, moreover, her meſt i lagable enemy? 


+ 4 


rate in his animoſity againſt the memory of Brunehaut, PERRIN her completely from any, 
concern in the murder of the young princes. * The queen,” he tells us“, © was no 
ſooner in the power of Clotaire, than he put Sigebert and his brother Corbus to death. 

le had compaſſion on Meroveus, to whom he ſtood godfather ; and to that circum- 
ſtance alone was the child indebted for his life. He was entruſted to the 5 of 
Ingobod, who brought him up privately in Neuſtria, where he lived many years.” | 


Another hiſtorian, who: rote at a later period indeed, but who was cqually invete- 


But it is highly improbable that, in this ſingle inſtance, the ſuggeſtions of pity mould f 
riſe ſaperior to the dictates of policy, in the ferocious mind of Clotaire. Meroveus 


had an equal right with his brothers to the double crown which the ufurper wiſhed to 
unite to his own. Neither is this fact atteſted by any other hiſtorian than F redegarius, 


who wrote his hiſtory at the expreſs command of Childebrand, uncle to king Pepin, 


above a century after the tragical event. Beſides, that writer evidently contradicts 


himſelf, when, within a few lines of the above paſſage, he ſays that Clotaire reproached NE 
queen Brunehaut with the murder My the three fons of Thierri, who had Juft been Put to 


1 0 


This cruel execution was ſucceeded by another ſtill more barbarous. Brune haut re- 
mainedOhildebert was ſtill alive tlie vengeance of Clotaire was but partially gra- 
tified—his fears were but partially diſpelled. He ordered that princeſs to be brought 
before him, at the head of his army, where, in a manner equally indecent and unjuſt, 
he reproached her with crimes which had chicfly been committed by his mother or him- 


ſelf. The troops, inflamed by his remarks, called loudly. for her death. During three 


days ſhe was expoſed to the infults and deriſion of the army, mounted on a camel, 
and parading round the camp; on the fourth, . ſhe was tied to the tail of a horſe that 


had never been broken, and daſhed to pieces on the ground. What remained of her 
body was thrown into the flames, and reduced to aſhes. The horror which ſuch barba- - 
rity is calculated to excite, acquires double force on the peruſal of Fredegarius s, who. 


concludes his account of this infamous tranſaction, by a-panegyric on the humanity of 
Clotaire. He was a prince, ſays. that 'author, who feared a was of a N diſpo- 
fition, and an incredible ſuavity of. manners! | 


2 Fred. in Chron, c. 4a. #5 Ibid. 
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Thus miſerably ' periſhed the daughter and mother of ſo many * monarchs; that 
queen, whom biſhop Fortunatus® repreſents as a perfect model of Venus and the. 
- Graces: whom Gregory of Tours recommends as a pattern of decency, virtue, wiſ- = 
dom and meeknefs: whom pope Gregory praiſes as a princeſs who was ever attentive 
to the diſcharge of the duties of religion, and ſtudious to prove herſelf a virtuous . 


_ regent and a good mother. The hiſtory of her reign, amidſt the horrors with which 


the pens of calumny and detraQtion have been anxious to deface and diſguiſe it, affords . 
many eminent proofs of her ſenſe, generoſity, firmnefs and. benevolence. Her public 
magnificence was incredibly great; even at the time when Aimoin wrote, fo many 
caſtles, churches, monaſteries, hoſpitals, high-roads, and other works of elegance and. 
utility, erected by this princeſs, were ſtill to be ſeen, < that one could ſcarcely believe, 
ſays that author, that they could have been e ** a Ahle monarch, who had 
only governed a ſraall en of France.“ 


Several of the nobles were involved in the calamities which befel the unfortunate 
Brunehaut. Romulphus was one of the moſt wealthy and powerful of theſe; his ſon 
 Romaric, too, retired to Luxeuil, and devoted all his poſſeſſions to the endowment of 
the celebrated abbey of Remiremontꝰ . There are few ages in which the miſtaken 
piety of men gave riſe to ſo great a number of monaſtic inſtitutions as the preſent. 
About the year four hundred, ſome pious perſons who had retired from the noiſe and 
buftle of life to indulge in ſerious meditations, left Italy to ſettle in the deſert iſles of 
Provence, and in the uncultivated mountains of the diſtrict of Vienne. The ſanctity 
of their lives procured them a number of diſciples. . Monafteries were built for them, 


where they lived under the inſpection of the biſhop of the dioceſe, and fubſiſted by the 


work of their hands. The firſt of theſe religious retreats, and the moſt famous of 
of them all, is that of Lerins, founded by Saint Honorat,; it was, for a long time, the 
ſchool for monks, and a ſeminary for biſhops. In the fifth century was erected, among 


others, the convent of Saint Maurice, in Chablais, which the Abbe Severin is ſaid to 


have rendered celebrated by his miracles and his virtues. A prodigious number of 
monaſteries ſprung: up in the ſixth century: — Saint Meſmain, formerly Mici, near 
Orleans, was founded by Clovis; Saint Thierri, near Rheims, by Remigius; Saint 
Cloud, formerly Nogent, by Clodoald, the laſt of the family of Clodomir ; Saint Croix 
and Saint Vincent, now Saint Germain des Pres, by Childebert the Firſt ; Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, at Rouen, by: Clotaire the Firſt ; Saint Medard, at Soiſſons, begun 
by the ſame prince, but completed by his: ſon Sigabert ; Glannefeuille in Anjou, by 
Saint Maur, a diſciple of Saint Benedict; Saint Pierre-le-Vif, near Sens, by Theu- 
dichilda, daughter of Thierri the Firſt, king of Auſtraſia; Mouſtier-Saint John and 


2 Fortunat. I. vi. Carm. 6. 7 Greg. Tur. 1. iv. c. 27 86 8. Greg. I. v. Epiſt. 5. 20 Aimoin, Præfat. in 
Miſt. France. 90 It is called in Latin Romarici - Mone, by the name of its founder. . 
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Saint geine, both in Burgundy, Saint Martin, in the G As Saint Erroul, in 

the dioceſe of Liſieux, all four of them named after their reſpective founders. —Theſe- 
_ were the moſt conſiderable. that were built in the ſixth century: the ſeventh was fill 

more diſtinguiſhed by the fervent zeal of religious founders. | 


Luxevil, Eſtival, Moyen-Mouſtier, Saint Die, Senone, and Bon-Mouſtier, were all 
erected in the duchy of Lorraine; Saint Gal in the mountains of Switzerland; Saint 
Vandrille, in the dioceſe of Rouen; Saint Vallery, on the coaſt of Picardy, and another 
in the ſame place, founded by Saint Joſſe, brother to Judicael, prince of the Britons ; 
Saint Guiſlain in Haynaut ; Saint Tron, in. the territory of Liege; beſides Saint Godart, 
Feſcamp, Jumicges and Noir-Mouſtier. An enthuſiaſtic emulation appears to have 
prevailed at this period among the wealthy, which made them ſtrive who ſhould erect 
the greateſt number of theſe retreats. The moſt diſtinguiſhed erections which reſulted 
from the pious conteſt, were Saint Marcel in the foreſt of Breſſe, founded by king 

- Gontran ;. Saint Martin at Autun, by queen Brunehaut, for the. reception. of three 
hundred monks ;- Saint Denis, in the idle of France, by Dagobert. the Firſt, as much 
celebrated for the richneſs of it's revenues, as the magnificence of its buildings; Corbie, 
by queen Bathilda; Stavelo, in the Ardennes; Malmedy, in the dioceſe of Liege; Saint 
_ Martin in the Fields, near Metz, by king Sigebert; Saint Waſt, at Arras, by 
Thierri the Third; and Surgub, ann ann and Sm e in Alleen, 


by e -oopngs the Second. + 


| . queens, princelles, and women of quality, were not leſs zealous than their 
mhuſpbands, in the encouragement of a monaſtic life. Many celebrated abbies were 
built at this period, where young women of condition found an aſylum for their 
virtue; widows, a place of refuge in the hour of calamity; and queens, a- peaceful | 
ſhelter from the tumultuous embarraſſments of royalty. Saint Croix, at Poitiers, wess = 
its eſtabliſhment to Radegonda, wife to Clotaire the F irſt, who, preferring the ſweets 
of religion to the pleaſures of matrimony, left her huſband, and taking the. veil, 
paſſed the remainder of her days at that convent. Bathilda founded the famous mo- 
naſtery of Notre Dame, at Chelles, where ſhe fixed her reſidence after completing the 
education of her royal ſon. Irmina, the daughter of Dagobert the Second, was the 
founder and firſt abbeſs of that of Ocrenꝰ . The convent of Notre Dame, at Soiſſons, 
of which ſeveral: princeſſes have been abheſſes, wWwas erected by Leutruda, wife to 
Ebroin, Mayor of the Palace to Thierri the Third. Glodeſina, or Gloſina, daughter | 
of Wiatrion, duke of Champagne, inſtituted that at Metz, which ſtill bears her name. . 
Fare - Mouſtier, in Brie, owes its origin to the illuſtrious Fara, ſiſter to Faro, biſhop of 8 
Meaux. Begg, widow of Hughes ſon of n Arnoul, and 9 of 8 


— 
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Old, founded that at Andene, which is now a college of ſecular maidens: and Alde-- 

gonda and Vaultruda, two ſiſters, erected the convent at Maubeuge. It would be an 

endleſs taſk to ſpecify every monaſtic inſtitution erected by women, in thoſe times; 
it is ſufficient” to obſerve that the weaker ſex were not leſs: eager than'men to endure 
the Sas Be and auſterity of a life. of ny and mortification. 


There were formerly ſeveral claſſes: of monks bene 98 of them lived in 
community, under the conduct of a ſuperior—theſe were the cenobites. Others, 
 impelled by a deſire of attaining to a greater degree of perfection, retired to the moſt 

horrid deſertstheſe were hermits, or anchorites. A third claſs travelled from 
province to province, either to viſit holy places, or to gain inſtruction from thoſe who 

- were moſt celebrated for their fanQity—ſuch were called pilgrims. A fourth, either 
built cells in towns, or elfe ſhut- themſelves up in dreary caverns—theſe were named 
recluſes. There were, alſo, ſocieties conſiſting of three or four perſons who lived to- 
gether, without any head or chief, neither reſtrained by rules, nor confined: by vows. 
Moſt of them diſtributed their fortunes among the poor; but they were under no 
obligation fo to do; nor did the laws exclude them from the poſſeſſion of eſtates, on 
wang return to = world; though ſuch a return was regarded as a ſhameful deſertion. 


; Regdes the erefion of as the princes and nobles of theſe times diſplayed: 
their zeal for religion, in the profuſion of preſents which they laviſhed on their inha-- 
bitants, and in the numerous and important exemptions which they granted them. 
Each abbey had its treaſury, which monarchs, and their opulent ſubjects, were ſtudious 
to ſtock with precious effects of various kinds; theſe generally confiſted of rich 
girdles, magnificent belts, valuable vaſes, clothes embroidered” with gold and ſtones, 
and articles of furniture more rare than uſeful. The monks made a point of preſerving 
ſuch gifts, as well for the glory of the convent, as for the honour of the donors. But 
they were ſtill more careful to preſerve thoſe charters which contained the enumeration 
of their privileges; and: ſometimes, indeed, they had the temerity to amplify them. 
The Freneh kings exempted them from all' taxes on land, houſes, and goods, and from. 
all contributions: to the ſupport of the judges; a ſpecies: of impoſt then in uſe. But 
even theſe precautions were inadequate to ſecure to them the full poſſeſſion of their 
property, ſince the biſſiops were empowered to diſpoſe of all offerings made at the 
different churches in their. divecſe:. They exacted ſo much for the benediction of the 
holy chriſm ; ſo muck; for the conſecration of altars; ſo much for their viſitations ; 
and ſometimes they even inſiſted on being paid for an ordination. The French mo- 
narehs perſuaded them to give up theſe rights in favour of ſuch monaſteries as were 
royal foundations; and the prelates engaged never to enter them, but when the au- 
thority of the abbot ſhould, prove inſufficient to command reſpect, and to enforce: 


0 
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It was always the biſhop of the dioceſe, aſſiſted by the other prelates of the-province,, 
who granted this kind of exemption.. The firſt, and moſt ancient, is that which was 
accorded, to the abbey of Saint Croix and Saint Vincent, by Germanus, or Saint 
Germain, whoſe name it now bears®*, It was from ſuch an example, that Saint Den- 
nis, Corbie, Lerins, Luxeuil, Saint Maurice in Chablais, and Saint Vandrille were. 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary; the hierarchy having employed its 
authority for its own deſtruction. Pope Deodat acknowledges. that theſe exemptions. 
were real abuſes; yet in the ſame bull in which he ſays they are contrary to the ſacred: 
canons, he confirms all the privileges of Saint Martin, at Tours, if that can. properly 
be called a privilege which annihilates all monaſtic perfection, which conſiſts in hu- 
mility and obedience. 


— 


Although monaſtic inſlitutions are indiſputably liable to various s objections of great 
weight and magnitude, it is certain that France has derived many advantages from the 
number of its religious eſtabliſhments. They tended, at leaſt in the early times of the 
monarchy, to the advancement of religion, and promoted the diffuſion of virtuous. 
ſentiments; they furniſhed hiſtorians, who preſerved the annals of the nation, and 
who, with a proper allowance for their credulity and profeſſional prejudice, may ſtill be 
read with advantage ; and they ſupplied the ſtate with uſeful citizens, to whoſe induſtry. 
France is chiefly indebted for the preſent fertility of its ſoil. The frequent incurſions: 
of the Barbarians had laid the whole country waſte; nothing but uncultivated plains, 
extenſive foreſts, barren heaths, and noxious marſhes, were to be ſeen in every diſtrict. 
Poſſeſſions, thus ſterile, it was juſtly thought, might be ceded to the monks without 
any detriment to the ſtate, Under this idea, as. many lands were granted them as they 
. were able to cultivate; though they had embraced a-life of penitence, and conſecrated. 
themſelves to their Creator, they did not with to encourage floth, or to ſubſiſt in idle- 
neſs: they cleared the woods; drained the marſhes; ploughed, ſowed, and planted the 
lands; and made ſuch erections on them as were neceſſary for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture. Nor was their labour polluted by motives of ſelfiſhneſs; they obſerved the 
ſtricteſt frugality, and the,greateſt part of the produce of their toil was devoted to the 
relief and comfort of the poor. Under ſuch auſpices, the face of the country was 
ſpcedily changed; it aſſumed an aſpect of cheerfulneſs to which it had long been a 
ſtranger; the dark heath now wore an appearance of verdure, the gloomy foreſt was 
converted into pleaſing plains,. and all was cultivation and fertility around. There 
were ſome abbies whoſe revenues, thus improved by induftry, became ſo extenſive, 
that they could raiſe ſmall armies: whence it was that the abbots were, in after times, 
invited to the aſſemblies in the Field of Mars. 


92 It is proper to obſerve that this exemption was warmly attacked; as well as that of Saint Medard, at Soiſſon“, 
Saint Corneille, at Compiegne, and feveral others ; but it is not leſs true that ſimilar p: ivileges have been conferred 
on diflerent monaſteries. 
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Tlie cuſtom, that ſo generally prevails at preſent, of making vows in favour: of 
people who ſneeze, is commonly believed to have originated during the regency of 
Brunehaut, and the pontificate of Gregory the Great. It is pretended”, that at this 

period there was a malignity in the air, ſo contagious in its nature, that whoever was 
unfortunate enough to ſneeze, expired on the ſpot ; which induced Gregory to order 
algood Chriſſians to offer up prayers, accompanied by vows, for the purpoſe of avert- 
ing theſe evil effects. But this is a fiction, framed in violation of all the rules of 
probability, ſince it is certain that the cuſtom. ſubſiſted in every part of the globe, 
from the remoteſt antiquity . 


In the Heathen Mythology, we are told ** that, the firſt ſign of life given by 
the man of Prometheus, was a ſneeze. That pretended creator ſtole a portion of 
the ſun's rays, which having encloſed in a phial hermetically ſealed, he immediately 

returned to his favourite work, and applied it to the ſtatue. The ſolar rays had 
retained all their activity, and inſinuating themſelves into the pores, made the ſtatue 
ſneeze. Prometheus, delighted with the ſucceſs of his plan, offered up prayers for 
the preſervation of this ſingular being. His pupil hearing him, recollected what he 
faid, and was always careful, on Er occaſions, to make the ſame vows in favour 
. of his deſcendants, who have tranſmitted them from generation to generation. 


The rabbis, in ſpeaking of this cuſtom, do not give it quite ſo early a date. They 
fay that, after the creation, . God made a general law, by which it was ordained, that 
every living man ſhould ſneeze but once, and that at the very moment he ſneezed he 
ſhould refign his ſoul to the Lord, without any previous indiſpoſition. Jacob, by no 
means pleaſed with this abrupt method of quitting the world, and being deſirous of 

i ſettling his affairs previous to his departure, humbled himſelf before the Lord, and 
urgently requeſted the favour of being excepted from the general rule. He obtained 

his wiſh; he ſneezed, and did not die. All the princes of the earth being informed of 

the fact, unanimouſiy ordained, that, · in future, every perſon who ſneezed ſhould offer 
=P Re. for the preſervation and e of his life. | 


Even FAR theſe fictions, it is apparent that this mark of politeneſs, which now 
univerſally obtains on the Continent, was in uſe long before the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity. It was conſidered as very ancient, in the time of Ariſtotle, who was 

5 ignorant of its origin, and ſought the cauſe of it in his Problems?7. He pretends, 
| - that the firſt men being ſtrongly prejudiced in 9 of the head, which is the prin- 


93 Polyd. vir · Sigonius. 94 Memoires de I. Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom. iv. 95 Fam. ſtrada in prob. 
Acad. 86 Pirk® R. Eliezer, e. 52, 97 Axiſlot. in Probl, | 


cipal- 


> 
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ci pal ſont! of the ſoul, that- intelligene ſubſtance, which governs - and animates the 
whole maſs, extended: their reſpect to the act of ſneezing, which is one of its moſt 
manifeſt and expreſſive operations. Hence the different compliments, uſed on ſuch, 
occaſions, by the Greeks and Romans; ſuch as—** Long may you live!“ “Good. 
health. to you]! . Jupiter preſerve you! | 


CLOTAIRE THE SECOND, 
(xow) 
SOLE KING OF THE FRENCH: 


A. D. 613] CLOTATRE was the ſecond of his name, and, what is extraor- 
dinary, he was the ſecond king of Soiſſons who reunited the different parts of 
the French monarchy, which had been conſtantly divided ſince the death of Clovis. 
But his power was not. equal to the extent of his domination. Could it, indeed, be 
expected, that a throne raiſed on a baſis ſo criminal, would be ſolid and durable; or 
that an all-juſt and all-ſapient Providence would ſuffer ſo many crimes to paſs unpu- 
niſhed? Though Clotaire appeared to Have laid a foundation for the greatneſs and 
elevation of his family, he was the firſt cauſe of its abaſement—of its deſolation—nay, 
of its total ruin. Garnier, mayor of the palace of Burgundy, had only declared 
againſt Brunehaut, on a promiſe of being: confirmed in his office for the remainder of 
his life*. © Rado, mayor of the palace of Auſtraſia, had eſpouſed the cauſe of Clotaire 
on the ſame conditions. Both of them governed in their reſpective departments more 
like kings than miniſters. Gondeland, mayor of the palace of Neuſtria, had alſo 
rendered great ſervices to the king—his reward was conſequently the ſame, and his 
power almoſt as abſolute. The weak monarch conſented to grant theſe important 
places for life, which originally were holden only during pleaſure. The mayors ſoon 
began to make an ill uſe of their authority, which daily continued to encreaſe, while 


1 Fred. in Chrop, c. 14, 43- Geſt. Franc. e. 41. 
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tat of the ſovereign diminiſhed in proportion; till at length, the aſcendints of: Clovis 
were dethroned by the poſterity of thoſe. very men who had favoured their uſurpation 


aver the family of Thierri. — Paſquier calls a vengeance truly divine. 


A. D: 614, 615.] The mayors of the 8 were not the only Des a en 


fron. to the French monarch. The Auſtraſian and Burgundian nobles. had equally 


favoured the invaſion ; and they imagined, that the leaſt reward that was due to their 
ſervices, was a permiſſion to commit all ads of violence with impunity. The king 


had appointed duke Herpin to the government of one part of Burgundy ; an office 


which; though one of the moſt important in the French empire, had recently been filled 
by-a.woman—a thing hitherto unexampled in France*. But that woman, it muſt be 
abſerved, was Theudelana, ſiſter to king Thierri ; fo that it was not aſtoniſhing that 
cuſtom ſhould have been made to yield to fraternal affection. This princeſs was in- 
volved in the misfortunes of her family; being arreſted with queen Brunchaut, and 
brought to the victorious Clotaire : but what became of her aftewards is not known. 
AIF that. we learn from hiſtory is, that duke Herpin was appointed to ſucceed her ;—at 


eaſt, that is what we muſt conjecture from the account of Fredegarius. After ſaying 


that Theudelana was brought from Burgundy, whither Brunehaut had fled for ſhelter ; 
doubtleſs, becauſe ſhe imagined. that a country governed by her daughter muſt prove 
a. ſafe aſylum for her,—he adds, that duke Herpin fucceeded Theudelana in the 
government of that ſame province.“ This, however, is but a ſimple hiſtorical 
conjecture, Which we may either admit, with father Daniel, on a ſuppoſition that the 
text is correct; or elſe reject it with fome learned critics, who read Endelana inſtead 
of Theudelana.—Herpin was a man of great ſeverity, but rigid in the enforcement of 
order and. juſtice. He undertook to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of the nobles, who de- 
ſolated the province by their oppreſſive exactions; but, enraged at his conduct, they 
n and the duke was maſſacred. | 


The 1 was then with "Ps whole court at Marlem, a royal ; es in Alface. 


ile ſent 2 body of troops againſt the rebels, who quelled the ſedition, and returned with 


ſome of the chief confpirators, who were firſt tortured and then put to death. Ale- 
theus, who had conducted the plot from beginning to end, not only eſcaped ſuſpicion, : 


but, by his artful intrigues, obtained that government which had become vacant by 


the death of the man he had aſſaſſinated. This important poſt revived all his ambition. 
He was a nobleman of high birth, and was endued with ſenſe, and poſſeſſed of courage. 


He even claimed deſcent from the ancient kings of Burgundy, and determined to 


aſcend the throne of his pretended anceftors. The project was raſh in the extreme; 


* 


but ſtill he found means to perſuade Leudemond?, biſhop: of Sion, that it muſt infal- 


: 4 Fred. c. 40 3. Idem, 44. e 
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libly be attended; with ſucceſs. The prelate indedtook; to make a propoſal to queen 
Bertrude, the moſt inſolent that ever was made by a ſubject to his ſovereign—he went 
to her palace, and told her in confidence, that it had been revealed to him that the king, 
her huſband, would die within the year: he next adviſed her to put all her treaſures in 
a place of ſafety, and offered his on epiſcopal city for that purpoſe; and then offered 
her the hand of Aletheus, and the crown, which that: N rebel had dared to 
regard as due to PI merit and his birth. | EINE, 


Serra was . 11 and a R ban ente. and related by 
ſuch a perſon, alarmed her affection for Clotaire. Being prevented, by exceſs of 
grief, from entering into an explanation on the temerity of Aletheus, ſhe haſtily: with- 


drew, and retired to her apartment to give vent to her tears. Ihe prelate, diſconcerted 


by the reception which his offers experienced, immediately perceived the whole extent 


of his imprudence, and the conſequent danger of his ſituation. Believing his deſtruc- 


tion to be inevitable, he fled to Sion; but his fear proving too powerful to ſuffer him to 
remain there, he ſeſt it to throw himſelf under the protection of Euſtatius, abhot of 
Luxeuil, who afterwards procured his pardon. In the mean time, the king, informed- 
by the queen of Aletheus's conſpiracy againft his life, inſtantly diſpatched orders to 
apprehend him*. He was tried by an aſſembly of OUTER at oy a _ ſeat in 
Burgundy, and ee e to loſe ns head. 8 ig 


* 


A. D. 616, 3 Theſe aſſemblies were often Ned by Clotaire ; bag were called 
placita; and were a ſpecies of ambulatory: parliament, "compoſed of biſhops, chief 


_ officers of the crown; dukes, counts and -farons, who have ſince been denominated 


barons. That which the French aſſembled this ſame year, at Bonneuil upon the Marne, 
was one of the moſt numerous that had been hitherto ſeen. All the Burgundian | 
prelates and nobles were preſent 5; the prince placed but little reliance on their fidelity, 

and therefore granted them all they required. Theſe aſſemblies generally met at one of 
the royal ſeats. © The predeceffors of Clotaire only convened them once a year, in the 
month of March; they were aboliſhed by the mayors: of the palace, and re-eſtabliſhed. 

by Pepin the F at: but, for a long time, __ were muy] pe twice a 1 CV 


At muſt not is funpoled, 8 that the: inet of 7 „„ 
each eſtate and each profeſſion had its peculiar tribunal, its laws and its cuſtoms. Eccle- 


| fiaſtics were tried by the clergy ; ; the military by officers; the nobles by gentlemen; and 


the people by centurions in the boroughs and villages; by counts in the cities; and by 
dukes in the capitals* - There was no ſuperiority of Juriſdiction among theſe different: 
a from whoſe ſentences an + appeal could only lay to the king himſelf. It: 


4 8 Co 44. 5 Idem, ibid, 6 Ducange's Glofſary on the words Judex, aſſiſſa, placitum. 
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the 8 proved to be well founded, the judge became reſponſible for coſts and damages; 
if, on the contrary, the ſentence complained. of appeared to he juſt, the appellant, if 
noble, was condemned to pay a-pecuniary fine; and if not; to be whipped. Pecuniary 
fines were almoſt the only puniſſiments known in thoſe days; and there was ſcarcely 
any other crimes than thoſe which affected the ſtate, that were puniſhed with death. 
The Salic law. fixes the. ſums: to be paid to the king by way of fine; and to the party 
injured by way of reparation. The life of a biſhop was valued at nine hundred ſols of 
gold; that of a prieſt at fix hundred; and that of a laic at ſomething leſs, according 
to his quality. Fhe centurion-did not poſſeſs the power of condemning criminals to- 
die; the counts only poſſeſſed it in certain cafes; and the dukes were extremely cautious. 
how they. exerted that power. The court ſent commiſſaries, from time to time, into 
the provinces, never leſs than two, and always one duke, count, or prelate: their bu- 
ſineſs was to 1 85 5 and report them to the nts. | 


Lawyers were unknown 1 the firſt race of kings. The . that is, ſuch as 
were not eccleſiaſtics adminiſtered juſtice armed with a ſword, a battle-axe and a 
ſhield. Their commiſſion, which was but for a time, interdicted them from making 
any purehaſe within their juriſdiction. To diſcharge the office of a judge with propriety, 
a deep knowledge of the national laws and local cuſtoms was eſſentially requiſite. The 
Frank was tried by the Salic law; the Gaul, who reſided. beyond the Loire, by the- 
Roman law; and the inhabitants of the northern provinces, by the common law, or 
cuſtom of the country? The aſſizes were holden every week or fortnight, according 
to the number of eauſes, and always in ſome public place, that was open to every 
e. Each perſon-pleaded-his own cauſe—widows and paupers were privileged ; they 
were: under the protection of the church, and nothing could be decided againſt them, 
until the biſhop had been apprized of it. The prelates were holden. in ſuch conſider- 
ation in thoſe days, that their intereeſſion ſufficed: to ſave the life of a criminal, and 
they could even order a cauſe to be brought before them, which had been begun in a 
ſecular court. This privilege was granted them by a law of Conſtantine; Charle- 
magne renewed it; and Lewis the Debonnaire, or. Gentle, confirmed it. The biſhop 
could decide either in perſon, or by his official, on every thing that could be conſidered. 
as a fin—on bargains ratified by oaths, on marriages, wills, facrilege, perjury and 
adultery. This enormous power was founded on the dignity of their character, the 
_ ſanity of their lives, and the extent of their capacities. Moſt of the nobles could 
neither read nor write: till tired at length with being ſubjected, like the common people, 
to the correction of prieſts, they Canes to 98 the law. | 


7 The fol of gold-was worth about —— ſhillings and fix-pence of our Engliſh money. Two l ſols of gold 
were paid for a laicz a hundred fer a Gaulic proprietor; and forty-five for a tributary Gaul. - A Gaulic proprietor 
was a Gaul who had lands of his own, and a tributary Gaul, one who paid certain fines to the king. 

5 Baloze Capit. t. i. p. 387. * Recherches ſur le Droit Francois, SeRt. ifi. Li, p. 7*. 40 Cod. Theodoſ. in 
Append. P. Sirmundi, 2; 5 | : 

| | Sometimes: 
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tribunal decided on all matters of ſtate, and all queſtions by which the prince or the 
public was affected. When the king pre ſided, aſſiſted by his prelates, abbots and dukes, 
the cauſe was reported to him by the count- judge; his majeſty then caſt up the votes, 
and pronounced ſentence. The form obſerved in this caſe may be ſeen in the ſecond 
book of Marculphus *?. | 8 


Paris, compoſed of ſeventy - nine biſhaps, many of the nobles, and a great number of 
the king's vaſſals, who were called leudes, or fideles. This was the firſt couneil of that 
kind**; but many ſuch were aſſembled under Charlemagne and his ſucceſſors. It was 
there that thoſe celebrated ordinances were framed, which were denominated capitularies, 
from their having been compoſed in an aſſembly, or, according to the language of thoſe 
times, in a.general chapter of the nation. This council, the fourth holden at Paris, 
after the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, declares all ſuch eccleſiaſtical elections, as 
were either ſimoniacal, or made without the conſent of the metropolitan, to be null and 


fourth it is decreed, 'that no ſecular judge could condemn or puniſh an eccleſiaflic 
without the knowledge of his prelate. All nuns who ſhould quit the monaſtic life, 


was renewed. The king cauſed an edict to be publiſhed, by which he confirmed the 


prerogatives of the crown. 


In this edit it was FR Bae that a prelate, when elected after the forms preſcribed by 
the fathers of the council, could only be conſecrated by virtue of an order from the 
fovereign ; that every eccleſiaſtic who ſhould appeal to the king, for whatever cauſe, 
ſhould be pardoned, on preſenting himſelf to the biſhop, with a letter under the royal 
| ſignet”; and that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould be ſubject to a ſecular juriſdiftion, except in 
criminal caſes, when the prelates and ſecular judges ſhould have joint cognizance of 
the matter. Clotaire, by the ſame edi, declared it a capital crime, forcibly to carry 
off widows or virgins conſecrated to God, whether they reſided at home or in a mo- 


ara Greg. Tur. I. v. e. 19, and I. ix, c. 12. 12 Chap. 25. 13 in 615. 14 Tom. i. Concil, Gall. 
25 In Decreto Reg. Clot. t. i, Concil. Gall, | ; : 


F 


8 naſtery. 


void. The third canon prohibits the clergy, of whatever rank, from employing the credit- 5 
of the greats or the authority of the king, to the prejudice of their biſhop. By the. 


Sometimes the: monarch adminiſtered juſtice: hiinſelf; the court was then holden at 
the gate. of his palace. When he could not attend in perſon, he appointed two officers: 
to receive petitions, and to give an immediate anſwer to ſuch as did not require much 
conſideration. Beſides: theſe. maſters of. requeſts, there was a count judge, whoſe coun- 
ſellors were military men like himſelf, and were called aldermen of the palace?*. This 


Some time before the parliament of Bonneuil aſſembled is, a council had been holden at | 


were declared to be excommunicated ; and the prohibition of inceſtuous marriages 


ſtatutes of the councils, with ſuch additions as he thought nevellary to preſerve the 
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naſtery. He finally abolithed' all the new taxes, and revived thoſe which had been 
in uſe under Gontran, Chilperic, and. Sigebert.. There is not any of the ancient: . 

edicts in which all the neceſſary forms are obſerved with ſuch ſtrictneſs and preciſion; 
as in this—lt is ſigned by the king, and underſigned. by the chancellor or referendary. 


It was beneath theſe wholeſome regulations that Clotaire attempted to veil the in- 
Juſtice: of his uſurpation. But though the diminution of impoſts ſecured the 
applauſe of the people in Auſtraſia and Burgundy, his ſpirit of reform was by no: 
means agreeable to the inclinations of the- great, who had only betrayed the family 
of their ſovereign, from the hope. of living in a ſtate of perfe& independence. It is. 
not known whether Garnier really incurred the diſpleaſure of Clotaire, by the com- 
miſſion of ſome treaſonable act, or whether he was only induced by the fears, which 
a a knowledge of his vicious diſpoſition might naturally excite, to adopt meaſures for 
depriving him of his office. ' Be that as it- may, we are aſſured by an ancient author, 
that the king only afſembled the parliament of Bonneuil for the purpoſe of perfuading 
the Burgundian nobles to conſent to his depoſition. The attempt, however, proved 
unſucceſsful; for they all entreated him to pardon the miniſter, and confirm him in his 
place. His authority was ſo feebly ſecured that he durſt not refuſe their requeſts, and 
what happened the following year, ſufficiently ren that the power of the mayor was 


greater than that of the monarch. 

A. D. 618.] The Lombards, as a mark of their ſubjection to the Gallic crown, 
paid an annual tribute to the French of twelve thouſand ſols of gold. Adaloald, their 
king, now diſpatched an embaſſy to Clotaire, not only to requeſt the remiſſion of that 
tribute, but the reſtoration alſo of Aoſte and Suſa , two places which had been con- 
quered by Gontran. Theſe were poſts of great importance, as they opened a free 
paſſage for the French troops into Italy, and formed the ſole defence of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, on that fide. The propoſal conſequently deſerved to be treated with 
contempt, and to experience a refuſal. the moſt prompt and deciſive: but the council 

were of a different opinion; Garnier, and two other noblemen of Burgundy, had re- 
ceived two conſiderable bribes from the king of Lombardy, and they accordingly exerted: 
themſelves with ſuch art, induſtry, and fucceſs, that the weak monarch of France was 
prevailed on to comply. with the petition, on receiving the ſum of thirty-five thouſand 
ſols of gold. By this baſe condeſcenſion, equally diſhonourable to the ſovereign and 
the nation, a ſtop was put to the conqueſts. of the deſcendents of Clovis ; and the gate 
-of victory was for a long time ſhut againſt the French. It was once more opened, 
| indeed, under the ſecond race of its but not without W futon of blood. 


16 Hermann. 27 Fred, © Chron, c. 75. 2% Paſquier Recherches de la France, I. v. c. 25. p. 500. 
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Clotaire was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his rapine and injuſtice, without 
the frequent interruption of fear, and the reſtleſs inquietude of apprehenſion—thes  - 
never-failing attendants of vice and uſurpation. It was rumoured about this time that 
Childebert, the ſon of Thierri, lay concealed. in a monaſtery of nuns at the city of: 
Arles. The affrighted king no ſooner heard the report, than he iſſued” orders for ap- 
, prehending the abbeſs, whoſe name was Ruſticula. She was accordingly brought before 
him, and took an oath that ſhe had never even harboured a thought of giving refuge 
to the. object of his ſearch . The piety of her life, and the goodneſs of her character, 
gave force to her declarations, and the whole court was convinced of her veracity. 
Clotaire, more ſuſpicious, becauſe more deeply intereſted, was the only perſon who? 
ſuſpeRed her of diſſimulation and falſhood. He kept her in priſon, till the ſudden ill-. 
neſs of his. fon Meroveus made him believe that Heaven interpoſed in her favour.. 
Then influenced by ſuperſtition, as before by fear, both ariſing from the ſame cauſe, he 
reſtored her to liberty: the young prince, however, died, and queen Bertrude. W 
e him. The king was greatly afflicted at this double loſs. 
A. D. 622.] He had ſtill two . Dagobort and Aribert; the b SA the 
oldeſt of the two, was yet very young. He is ſuppoſed to have ſprung from Haldetrude, 
Clotaire's firſt wife. The king, either from a love of repoſe, from policy, or from 
affection, ceded Auſtraſia to him, with the title of King *?. This is the firſt example 
that occurs in the French hiſtory of a ſon being aſſociated with his father in the 
throne. Clotaire gave him, for his miniſters, two men holden in great eſtimation for 
their wiſdom and their virtue; Arnoul, biſhop of Metz; and Pepin, ſurnamed 7 Old. 
or, of Landen. But as prudence forbade him to deſpoil himſelf of all his authority, he 
reſerved a kind of ſovereignty over the kingdom which he ceded. Beſides that, too, 
he kept the Ardennes, Voſges, Auvergne, and all the towns, in ſhort; which the 
Auſtraſian monarchs had poſſeſſed on both ſides the Loire. This diſmemberment. 
of the empire Beatty n in the ſequel, a ſource of * between the e 


and ſon. 


A. D. 626.] Dagobert, accompanied by all tHe noblemen of his court, repaired to 
Clichi, a royal manſion near Paris, in order to eſpouſe Gomatrude, ſiſter to Sichilda, 
the reigning queen. The marriage was celebrated with the utmoſt magnificence; but 
the ceremony was no ſooner concluded, than the young monarch.openly demanded the 

reſtitution of all the places which had been detached from the kingdom of Auſtraſia . 
Clotaire, though extremely enraged at this ungrateful conduct, concealed his reſentment; 
and, as his timid policy ever led him to entertain apprehenſions of imaginary conſpiracies, 
he was induced to believe that his ſon would nat have _ to 39 87 ſuch a propery hack : 


A 


2 19 Flor. Pr. in vita S. Ruſticul. P. 564. 20 Fred. in . Cc, 47. 21 23 lden, e 33s 
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he not: been impelled to it by, the great men of the realm. Influenced by: this: per- 
ſpaſion, he conſented to leave the matter in queſtion to the deciſion of twelve noble- 
men, who prevailed on him to cede the Ardennes, Voſges, Rheims, Chalons, Laon, 
and Cambray. By this condeſcenſion, tranquillity was, for a time, reſtored to the 
French empire. | 5 555 | 


Fhe firſt interruption it experienced, was from a revolt of the Gaſcons, which was, 
however, ſpeedily quelled. But an inſurrection of the Saxons, about the ſame period, 
wore a more ſerious aſpect. That fierce nation, regarding the youth of Dagobert, and 
the pacific diſpoſition of his father, as equal objects of contempt *?, thought the oppor- 
tunity favourable - for the recovery of their ancient liberty. Their duke, Bettoald, 
having previouſly. ſecured the aid of ſeveral tribes of Barbarians, ſent a declaration to 
the king, that he would. no longer pay the -accuftomed tribute. On receiving this 
intelligence, Dagobert immediately paſſed the Rhine, in order to. chaſtiſe the rebels. 

He was met, and attacked by the duke, before he could be joined by the army of Clo- 
taire. The conteſt was maintained for ſome time with great obſtinacy; but, at length, 
the young prince being wounded by the ſtroke of a ſabre, which divided his helmet and 
cut off ſome of his hair, he was obliged to retire from the field. He inſtantly diſ- 
patched. a meſſenger to his father, with the broken pieces of his helmet, which ſhowed. 


that he had 2 his duty, and ſerved as e proofs of the danger he- 


i loſt no toon in taking the field; but haſtily colleBing what troops he 

could, flew to aſſiſt his ſon. He found the two armies in ſight of each other, and. only 

| ſeparated by the Vezer. Bertoald, to encourage the Saxons, had ſpread a report in his 

"2258 | camp that Clotaire was dead. That monarch, therefore, advanced to the bank of the 

„ . river, and, taking off his helmet, expoſed his long grey hair to the ſight of his faithleſs 

vaſſal, who ſtood on the oppaſite fide. The duke inſulting him, he ſet ſpurs. to his 

horſe, ſwam the river, and being followed by a great number of his troops, immediately 

attacked the Saxons. Bertoald; alarmed for his fafety, betook himſelf to flight ; but he 

was purſued. by Clotaire,. who, having overtaken him, cut off his head with one ſtroke 

of his ſword, and ſtuck it on a lance. A horrible carnage then enſued; the whole 

X amy was cut · in pieces, and the nation almoſt annihijated. It is faid that the ferocious 

. conqueror ordered every one of theſe ſeditious people who was in ſtature taller than 
. his ſword to. be maſſacred; and. that his orders were but too well obeyed... | b 


| A. D. 628.]: This was the laſt memorable RR of the reign of Clotaire; if, in- 
1 deed, it may be reckoned among the atchievements. of that prince; for that candour, 
which. on hiſtorian ſhould: never loſe fight of, compels us to 93 7585 that authors 
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of great weight have doubted: its. veracity: The author of “ The Actions of the: 
Kings of France,” is the only writer who mentions. the fact. Fredegarius takes na, 
notice of it. Be that as it may, Clotaire died about the ſame time, in the forty- ſixtk. 
year of his age, and was interred at Paris, in the church: of. Saint Germain des Pres... 
He had three wives; Haldetrude, Bertrude, and Sichilda; and left. two. ſons, Dagobert: 
: and Aribert; it appears certain that he had the laſt by Bertrude. | 


| Io vain have „ de under the influence of prejudice, or of gra- 

titude, repreſented this monarch as a juſt and gentle prince; his actions give the lye: 
to their aſſertions. The uſurpation of Thierri's throne; the maſſacre of Brunehaut's: 
grandchildren ; the cruel: death of that princeſs.; the murder of Boſon; that of Godin, 

. the ſon of Garnier ;—all prove that . he had nothing in his nature of that inflexible 
equity,” and that incredible ſweetneſs. of temper, which have been aſſigned him by his 
panegyriſts. Boſon, a young courtier diſtinguiſhed by the ſymmetry of his form, was 
fuſpected, by the king, of maintaining a criminal correſpondence with: his queen Si- 
childa*?; and this ſuſpicion induced Clotaire to have him aſſaſſinated. Godin had 
married his father's: widow ; and inceſt being declared a capital crime-by the new 
edits, the king, inſtead of bringing him to a public trial, ſent ſome perſons, in 
whom he could confide, to put him to; death ſecretly *%. The young nobleman,, 
however, being apprized of his. intentions, eſcaped into. the. dominions of Dagobert, 
who procured his pardon, on condition that he would never more haye commerce 
with his ſtepmother. That wicked woman, whoſe name was Berta,. enraged. at her 
huſband's ſcrupulous fidelity in the obſervance of his promiſe, accuſed him of a con- 
fpiracy againſt the life of the king. Clotaire, on this accufation, the reſult. of malice 
and diſappointment, expreſſed a with to, put. the fidelity of Godin to the teſt ; and with - 
this view he ſent two noblemen to him, avowedly for the ſole purpoſe of ſounding his. 
diſpoſition ; but, in fact, they had ſecret orders to ftab him whenever a proper oppor- 
tunity ſhould occur. Godin, ſuſpicious of their real deſigns, was accompanied by a 
number of armed men wherever he went. He-wandered from church. to. church, from 
Soiſſons to. St. Dennis, where he ſware on the tomb of that ſaint, as he had before 
' ſworn on that of Saint Medard; that he would ever preſerve his allegiance to Clotaire. 

It was propoſed to him to take the fame oath of fidelity. at Saint Agnan, at Orleans, 

to which he conſented. Hitherto. he had been, canſtantly on his.. guard; but being at 
: length taken by ſurprize near Chartres, he fell a victim to the difimulation, perjury, and 
barbarity of a prince who was indebted to the intrigues. of his father for the poſſeſſion 
ol a great kingdom. Theſe are actions ſo highly repugnant to the ſpirit of equity, to 
the laws of honour, and the maxims of Chriſtianity, as to admit of no palliation or- 
excuſe. It is a groſs reflection on the humanity of the age in which they were com. 
witted, that they were neither ſtigmatized as un anjuſt, nor regarded as cruel, 


85 Fred. in Chron. c. 54. 24 Idem, ibid. 
22 | Ft 
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Tt cannot, however, be denied that Clotaire poſſeſſed many good qualities. He was 
certainly a valiant and brave prince; well verſed in the art of governing; popular, affable, 
charitable to the poor, and a zealous protector of the miniſters of religion. He had 
baniſhed the biſhop of Sens, for his attachment to the family of Thierri ; but hearing of 
his piety and merit, he recalled him, and inviting him to court, there begged his pardon, 
placed him at his own table, and loaded him with preſents. He renewed the ancient 
vigour of the laws; and, by the new regulations which he enforced, acquired a juſt 
claim to be placed in the liſt of legiſlators. To him the French were indebted for the 
introduCtion of the German' code, which was regulated, and committed to paper, by a 
_ parliament conſiſting of three-and-thirty biſhops and thirty-four dukes, aſſembled by the 
| King's orders. He had a cultivated mind, was fond of the Belles Lettres, and piqued 
himſelf. on his politeneſs and gallantry. His complaiſance to the fair-ſex was ever 
My to PETE and he was extremely attached to the pleaſures of the chace. 


| That noble diverſion, ich Plato *5 calls adivine exerciſe, and the ſchool for martial 
accompliſhments, has ever been the favourite amuſement of the French ſovereigns, from 
the firſt foundation of the monarchy It appears from hiſtory that, in early times, 
every man had a right to ſhoot or hunt on his on lands, but never on thoſe of an- 
other, without the permiſſion of the owner. This reſtriction was enforced by the 
Roman law *, which was adopted by the monarchs of France, and preſerved in its 
utmoſt vigour. Gontran condemned one of his chamberlains to die for having killed 
a buffalo in the royal foreſt of Vaſſac, or Vaugenne *7. There are ſome good rules laid 
down, with regard to this diverſion, in the Salic law **. It forbids to ſteal. or kill a 
tame ſtag, that has been trained for the field. It alſo fixes a puniſhment for any one 
who ſhall ſteal or kill a ſtag of which another i is in purſuit; or who ſhall purloin game 
belonging to a ſportſman, or his dogs or his hawks. Theſe regulations have been re- 
peatedly canfirmed and renewed by the French kings, at different times*?. 


It has been We that the ancient am of Fang? were e in policy, 
when they adopted a law. that did not pay ſufficient reſpect to the rights of ſovereignty 325 
Be that as it may, a fyſtem of juriſprudence is now univerſally received in France, 
Spain, and Germany, which declares the primitive right of the chace to be inherent in 
the king, and that the nobles hold it of him, either as a fief, by conceſſion, or privi- 
lege. VN | 8 6 


25- Plat. de Leg. Dial. 26 L. 3. quod inde de acquirend. rerum domanio. | 27 Greg. Tur. I. x, c. 10. 
Leg. Salic. c. 35, Dagobert I. 650. Carol. Magn, 798. - 39 Traité de la Pol. t. i i. I. 5. tit. xxili. p. 142. 
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A. D. 628.] The news of Clotaire's death had no ſooner reached the court of 

Auſtraſia, than Dagobert exerted all the arts of a refined policy to get himſelf acknow- 

ledged ſole king of France, to the excluſion of his brother Aribert. He immediately E 

_ diſpatched* into Burgundy and Neuſtria, ſuch of his miniſters as he knew to be moſt. 
capable,of inſinuating themſelves into the good graces of the inhabitants of thoſe king- 
doms, and of procuring their votes in his favour. This ambitious monarch did not- 
truſt entirely to-intrigue; he raiſed a powerful army, and placing himſelf at its head, . 
advanced as far as Rheims. He there found all the Burgundian nobles and prelates, . 
who had come for the purpoſe of taking the oath of fidelity to him; and their example - 

was ſoon followed by the Neuſtrians. Brunulf, brother to Aribert's mother, in vain 

_ attempted to oppoſe a reſolution fo hoſtile to the intereſts of his nephew; he was con- 
ſtrained to yield to neceſſity, and came with Aribert himſelf to do homage to the new 


ſovereign. 


This was an open violation of the laws of the realm, which had ever. admitted all © 
the children of the French monarchs to a ſhare in the kingdom. But, unfortunately, .. 
the moſt juſt cauſe is not always the moſt ſucceſsful *. The good qualities, however, 
of young Aribert, at length ſhone forth ſo conſpicuouſly, that the nobles began to pity - 

his hard fate. The wiſeſt members of the council, fearing that this compaſſion might - 
finally prove fatal to Dagobert, adviſed that monarch to form certain provinces into a 
kingdom, and cede it to Aribert. He accordingly gave his brother the Touloufain, | 
Quercy, Agenois, Perigord, Saintonge, and all that country which -lies between the 


7 


eo dl. e. 56. Geſt. Dagob. c. 15. © Ibid, c. 16. 
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| 1 and the Pyrenees. But they obliged him to renounce 21 pretenſions to the 
reſt of the French monarchy. Aribert, having aſſumed the title of King of Aquitaine, 
ſet out immediately for his new dominions, of which Thoulouſe was the capital. He 
Rved there with ſplendour, ſubdued the Gaſcons who oo revolted, and ſupported, with: 


glory, the honour of royalty. 


— 


Tue commencement of Dagobert's reign: was diſtinguiſhed' by the: moſt wiſe and 

equitable meaſures. The kingdom of Burgundy was deſolated through the oppreſſion: 
of the nobles, who, profiting by the timid indulgence of Clotaire, had'exerciſed every 
fpecies of tyranny over their unfortunate vaſſals. The new monarch repaired thither 
in all the pomp of majeſty, and viſited Langres, Dijon, Saint Jean, de Lone, Chilons- 
ſar-Saone, Autun and Auxerre, liſtening to the complaints of the widow and orphan, 
and of every one whoſe poverty or inſignificance had rendered them moſt liable to op- 
preſſion . He adminiſtered ſtrict juſtice to all, and every crime was puniſhed with an: 
inflexible ſeverity, without any diſtinction of rank or ſtation. He was loaded with the 
benedictions of the poor; a thouſand praiſes were beſtowed on the miniſters who ad- 
viſed him to purſue ſuch prudent meaſures; and to ſee a young monarch ſo much 
occupied in diſcharging the duties of his office, as ſcarcely to allow himſelf time to eat 


his mean, afforded a theme for uni verſal admiration. 


But amidſt theſe acts of juſtice, he committed” « one of a very different deſcription. 
Brunulf, Aribert's uncle, to avoid giving offence, had followed Dagobert into Bur- 
gundy, where that prince cauſed him to be arreſted; and, though. he had nothing to. 
accuſe him. of, he baſely ordered him to. be put to death, and three noblemen of his 
court were baſe enough to execute his orders. The king then. returned to Paris; and 
ſoon after repudiated Gomatrude, under pretence of ſterility, and married Nantilda, 
one of her maids of honour * But even this ſecond connection was inſufficient to fix 
his volatile diſpoſition. No. longer reſtrained. by the prudent councils of biſhop 
Arnoul, who, wearied out by a continual. repetition of ineffectual remonſtrances, had 
at length obtained permiſſion to retire from court, the voluptuous Dagobert, hurried 
away by the impetuoſity of youth, gave a looſe to his paſſions; and. rioted in exceſs of 
debauchery. _- | | 


Impelled by. vanity, rather than actuated by any deſire of 8 Juſtice to 
the inhabitants, he reſolved on a journey to Auſtraſia; where he diſplayed all that 
pomp and magnificence, of which he was ſo fond; appearing every where in his royal 
veſtments, attended by the chief nobles. of Neuſtria and Burgundy. © A young Auſtra- 
Gan, whoſe name was Ragnetrude, once more inſpired him with love 5 ; and by her he 


3 Fred. c. 16. 4 Id. Fred. c. 39. Geſt. Dagob. c. aa. 4 Id. Fred. c. 60. 


had 
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had! a: fon;, afterwards. ſo celebrated under the appellation of Saint Sigebert: She, 
however, was ſoon: ſucceeded. by another favourite; and this amorous monarch: had. 
three wives; at one time, all of whom were honoured with the title of. Queen. His: 

miſtreſſes were innumerable; and we are told that his exceſſes, with regard to women, 

were carried to ſuch a height, that hiſtorians. were aſhamed to particularize them. 
The treaſures of this effeminate monarch proving inſufficient to ſatisfy the avidity of 
his women, he was ſoon e to diſtreſs his ſubjects by the e of new and 


onerous ee | "7 


The ence diſplayed at the court of Dagobert exceeded every thing which 
had hitherto been ſeen in the kingdom of France. The king had a throne of ſolid 
gold; and that precious metal, with diamonds and other valuable ſtones, appears to have 
been very common among the nobles and courtiers at this period. The French were 
indebted for theſe articles of luxury, partly to their commerce with the eaſtern empire, 
and partly to their Italian conqueſts. But ſtill the people groaned under the iron 
hand of oppreſſion; and the miniſters. became reſponſible for the exactions of the 

prince. The virtuous Pepin was the firſt object of public calumny, and of public 
batred. Hoſtile to the vices of his ſovereign, he rather aſpired to the character of a 
cenſor, than to that of a baſe and ſervile flattererꝰ. Every ſcheme which malice could 
invent, was. adopted for his ruin; but his prudence, his piety, and his 8 unte 


all the pernicious deſigns. of his unprincipled enemies. 


A. D. 630.] Aribert, of a diſpoſition- very üfferent from that of his Frother, was- 
ſolely intent on promoting the happineſs of his ſubjects, by whom he was adored. - 
The wiſdom and mildneſs of his government made the French repent the injuſtice of 
their conduct towards them. But he was unfortunately ſnatched from. the world by as 
premature death, and left his ſubjects to deplore his loſs, . with. a deep and grateful ſor- 
row. His infant ſon, Chilperic, did not long ſurvive him; and at his death Dagobert- 
ee to his treaſures, which were conſiderable ; and to his dominions, which were in 


a moſt flouriſhing condition”... 


A. D. 631.] The tranquilli ity. which France had enjoyed for a knget of time, which, 
in thoſe days of commotion andrevolt, was conſidered as extraordinary, was now fuddenly 
interrupted by a merchant; formerly a ſubject of the Gallic monarchs, but lately pro- 
moted to the ſovereignty of a powerful nation. This man, whoſe name was Samo, 
had left home in company with ſeveral of his countrymen, for the. purpoſe of traffick 
with the Sclayonians; a people that occupied” not- only that conntry which is now 
called Sclavonia, but ww i, Dalmatia, Croatia, and a part of Bohemia "Foxy | 


Fred. c. 62. 2 57; Cel. Dagobs e. 24. Fredi c. 48. 
had3 
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had advanced as far as the Danube, and had been ſubdued by the Abari; but the ill 


treatment they experienced from their conquerors at length induced them to revolt, in 
order to ſhake off a yoke which oppreſſion had. rendered intolerable... At this period 
the French merchants arrived in their country, where the flames of war were about to 
rage with incredible fury. Samo generouſly offered them his ſervices, and in the courſe 
of the conteſt performed ſo many prodigies of valour, that they unanimouſly choſe 
him for their king: Endued with a capacious and heroic mind; his efforts were dictated 
by prudence, and enforced with courage; their ſucceſs was accordingly complete, and 
he had the ſatisfaction of liberating his new ſubjects from tyranny and oppreſſion. But 
forgetting he was a Chriſtian, he lived among them in all the licentiouſneſs of paga- 
niſm; and, profiting by the cuſtom of polygamy, which he found eſtabliſhed in his 
dominions, he married twelve viren gave birth to two- and twenty ſons, and fiſteen 
daughters. | 
Such was the man who now diſturbed the tranquillity of his native country. The 
ſubject of the quarrel was an inſult offered to certain French merchants, who had, 
according to cuſtom, gone to traffic with the Sclavonians?. T hoſe barbarians, in vio- 
lation of the rights of nations, had ſeized their merchandize, and maſſacred ſuch as 
attempted to defend their property. Dagobert demanded reparation for the injury, but 
in yvain—Samo even refuſed an audience to his ambaſſadors ; one of whom, however, 
named Sicharius, found. means to gain admiſſion to his preſence under the diſguiſe of a 
Sclavonian dreſs; but he remonſtrated with the king in terms ſo indecent-and brutal, 
that he ordered him to be diſmiſſed in an ignominious manner. War was accordingly 
declared, and three armies were ſent from France to attack the Sclavonian monarch in 
three different quarters, who was therefore compelled to make a fimilar diviſion of his 
troops. The firſt of theſe diviſions was defeated by the Germans under the conduct of 
duke Clodobert. The Lombards, who though formerly tributary to, were now in. 
alliance with, France, beat the ſecond, and obtained a: conſiderable booty. But the 
third, in which Samo probably fought in-perſon, attacked the Auſtraſians with ſuch. 
vigour, that they retired in diſorder. This check ſuper-induced the defeCtion of the 
Urbians or Sorabians, a people on the borders of Thuringia, who, with Dervan, their 
duke, went over to Samo. The Sclavonians, acquiring freſh courage from this acqui- 
ſition, extended their incurſions as far as. French Germany,. which my 8 
during ſeveral Years. 
» 

Dagobert, indeed, had raiſed a powerful army, ir order to oppaſe them, and had: 
actually advanced as far as Mayence, where he was preparing to paſs the Rhine, when 
ſome envoys from the duke of Saxony came to make him a propoſal, that muſt have 


, 
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been rejected with indignation and diſdain, had hie not preferred the tranquil! pleaſures; 
of "repoſe to the dangers attending the acquiſition of glory .. They undertook to de- 
fend! with their on troops all the frontiers of the French poſſeſſions i in: Germany, ont 
condition that the tribute of five hundred-oxen; which the Saxons were obliged to furniſh2 
forthe king's houſhold, ſhould be remitted. He accepted this offer, granted:the exemp-, 
tion required, and leaving the defence of Thuringia to them, diſmiſſed an army, at the 
head of 'which he might. hav o given / laws to all-the. nations in the vicinity. of AuftraGa. : 


A.D: 633-]' The Saxons, however, ſoon diſcovered:their inability to repreſs the incur- 
ſions of the Sclavonians; and accordingly giving up the e Thuringia was again ex- 
poſed to the rage · and avidity of / that barbarous people. Theſe diſappointments filled 
the monarch with grief, though they breed ad te to rouſe him from his peaceful 

lethargy . At length he determined to give the crown of Auſtraſia to young Sigebert, 
who had not yet attained his fourth year; he aſſigned him a revenue ſufficient for the 


fupport of his regal dignity; and appointed two perſons to attend him, who were | 


eelebrated for their: wiſdom, prudence; and virtue. Theſe were Cunibert, biſhop, of 
Cologne, and Adalgiſe, duke of the palace of Auſtraſia . This ſtep was attended with 
all thoſe beneficial conſequences which he expected to derive from it. The Auſtra- 
fans, having now a king of their own, imagined they had- recovered! their ancient 
liberty, and proſecuted the war with vigour and effect. The Sclavonians, repulſed on 
all fides, refrained _ ou OOTY and. TOW 8 75 the _— af; their own, 
Rt en r , IEEE bs . 
A. B. Ge} | But . fatisfation 0 the "lai on this « event was 
fomewhat allayed by another meaſure of Dagobert's, the following year. By the 


advice of Saint Amand, whom he had recalled from baniſhment, he had, again taken 


Nantilda to his bed, and had a ſon by her, named Clovis. Fearing that this young 
prince might meet with the ſame injuſtice as Aribert, he took: every precaution that 
prudence. could inſpire, to inſure him a crown after his death. With this view, he 
aſſembled the | nobles of the three - kingdoms; at Paris“; and declared to them his 
intention of appointing Clovis to ſucceed. him in the kingdoms of Burgundy and 
Neuſtria; at the fame” time enſuring to Sigebert* all the poſſeſſiens he now enjoyed, 
and promiſing to leave him whatever had formerly- appertained- to the kingdom of 
Auſtraſia, viz. a part of Champagne; the Ardennes, Voſge,' and all the places, in 
ſhort, which his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed in Aquitain, Provence, and other parts f 
the et walk the 8 exception of the dutchy Derbe which he ee. 
1 10 . * A 11 Get. Dag c. 31. 5 12 Fred, e. Ys Get. Dag. e. 343. . 


13 Ie appears from hence, that the poſt of Duke of the Palace was. diſtinguiſhed from. that of Mayor, which Pepin. 


PIs both now and at a ſubſequent period. 
14 Fred, e. Toy 25 Vit. Sigeb. reg. Geſt. Dagob, Co 32s. 
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0 W 8 it had been detachodider Theodebert the N The Auſ- 
traſian nobles could with difficulty be prevailed on to conſent to this di viſion of the 
kingdom, but all the reſt of the aſſembly declaring ſtrongly in favour of it, they were 
_— to withdraw their e and place their Hong to n renunciation 


0 D. 28 636. No ſooner was this buſineſs 3 ow aber found 
5 himſelf obliged to ſend a numerous army againſt the Gaſcons, who had revolted. That 
turbulent people, however, were ſoon reduced to ſubjection; and Æghinan, their duke, 
with all their principal nobles, were forced to repair to Saint Denis, where they 
beſought the king's pardon for their offence, and took an oath of allegiance and 
_fidelity.—A fimilar inſurrection took place in Brittany, where duke Judicael, in vio- 
- Lation. of exiſting treaties, aſſumed the title of King, and committed depredations on 
the frontiers of France. But the reduction of the Gaſcons induced him ſpeedily to 
renounce his pretenſions to royalty; and in imitation of ZEghinan, he haſtened to 
Clichi, Where the court then was, _ en for CAFR Ns 1 AIP and ſwore mona: 


ebedience to OI. — 


A. D. 638.1 That monarch, „ did mat live 3 to as Foal bleffngs of 
peace which he had ſecured to his ſubjects. Being ſeized with a dyſentery, at Epinay, 
_ . a royal feat on the Seine, he was conveyed to Saint Denis, where he died in the thirty- 
_  fixth year of his age, and was buried in the church belonging to that Abbey, which 
he had richly endowed **. He had four wives; Gomatrude, whom he repudiated; and 
Nantilda, Wifégonda and Bertilda, who all reigned at the fame time. It does not 
appear, that Ragnetrude, Sigebert's mother, ever enjoyed the title of Queen. The 
divifion of his dominions between his two ſons, which he had made during his life, 
. wasrigidly obſerved. Sigebert ee . nd 3 Was. NIE 1 of 
e e | oo 


The 8 who were . indebted 558 TRIO hg paſſed the mes bril- 
Lane: eulogies on the life and conduct of Dagobert. But though the gratitude of thoſe 
witters be deſerving of commendation, it has ſtill betrayed them into groſs flattery and 
flagrant miſrepreſentation. The commencement of his reign was well calculated to 

_ enſure the eſteem of his ſubjeAs—where the felicity of his people forms the chief 

object of a - monarch's ſtudy and attention, their affection will invariably follow. But 

Dagobert only changed'the ſource of oppreſſion ; he reſtrained, indeed, the tyranny of 

the nobles, but he ſoon eſtabliſhed a tyranny of his own; diſtreſſing his ſubjects to 
- ſupport his 8 them with burthenſome n in order to r 


1860 * 00 | = 


the. 


r THE FIR hg 


| the inſatiate avidity of his: miſtreſſes. Though not deficient in perſonal braverys. yet 
he did not poſſeſs that active valour which had hitherto, diſtinguiſhed all the deſcendants; 


of Clovis. The faireſt objects of commendation in the character of Dagobert, are his, 

charity, munificence, and generoſity—theſe virtues he certainly poſſeſſed in an eminent: 
degree, though they were not directed with that ropety of Erlen, which are ä 
ſite to give them * moſt e effect. 


— 


-Duting his reign, a colleQion 1 Was 2355 of the laws of the different 3 fubjeck 
to the domination of France. Thoſe of the French are comprized under the head of 


Salic lata or Ripuarian law**. The firſt: regarded ſuch of the French as inhabited the 


* 


a 


country between the Maeſe and the Loire, and the laſt was made for thoſe who lived: 
between the Maeſe and the Rhine. They differ but little: it may be ſeen by them 


both, that ſubjects were then divided into two claſſes—freemen and faves*?. Of the for- 
mer there were two ſorts—one noble, and the other not. The nobles only founded their 


nobility on the antiquity of their family—letters or patents of nobility were not yet 


known. The chief dignities were thoſe of patrician, duke, count, and domeſtic: or 


governor of the royal manſions, The French paid no tribute; that was only exacted 


from the native Gauls, who were ſeldom diſtinguiſhed by any other appellation than 


that of Romans. Theſe were treated ous TY and n ever ee ans | 


any poſt of d e b ee i 0 


The French law had one diſtinguiſhing eliarabteciilies de a dane ivd ſhould 


: be without—that is, it left nothing to the diſcretion of the judge. Every poſſible crime 
had its peculiar puniſſiment ſpecifically annexed to it; and the reparation for every 


ſpecies of infult, indecency, or ill treatment, was appreciated. with preciſion, if not 


always with rigid juſtice“ . Heavy fines were inflicted on ſuch as ſtripped a man when 


dead or afleep**; and on thoſe alſo who mounted a horſe without the permiſſion of the 


owner, or a bote which. they found aſtray*3. Whoever dared to ſqueeze: the hand 
of a free woman, was ſenteneed to pay fifteen, ſols of gold; if he took her by the arm, 


be paid double that ſum; and if he touched her boſom, quadruple. Theſe regulations 


were highly prudent in thoſe times; for the French being accuſtomed to take their: 
wives n ee et, it pennt, ee. to ſecure —_— 3 2 55 e 


„ NG £ HEE REES — 
18 Gn Moifhac, 10, Ado Vien. et ali. 20 Lex Salic. tit. 37» 43, 44. Les unt tit. 6a. 


' Sal. tit, 60, 22 bid. tit. 15, % 25 , 23 Ibid. tit. 22. 

1 This attention to the fair ſex was ever juſtly conſidered as the certalh mätk of a diag PRE 4 refinement 
of manners; and in nations recently emerged from a Rate of rudeneſs and barbariſm, the commencement. of ſceh! 
attention affords a ftrong and almoſt infallible preſage of a rapid progreſs in civilization, and in the attainment 'of 
ſocial virtues, «It was (ſays a learned writer of our own country, ſpeaking of the ancient codes of the different people 
«in France and Germany) the firſt indication of the approach of theſe nations towards politeneſs, that their ues e 


«for i oO done to women were gp doubled. Lord Kaims's Fe, Ps dec, 


i Ws * — 
- 
21 Lex 


= > 


— 
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The proviſions of the Salic law, with regard to homicide, were not equally ſalutary 
ar unobjectionable. It allowed of that ſame compoſition for murder, which, in the 
ages of imperfect civilization, was common to en, all eee and fixed a price. 
on the life of each individual 3 5 d hen 5 

On this head i It e into a chou 3 If 1 alain was 3 
his relations, to a certain degree, were compelled to pay for him; and if they were not 


rich enough, he became a flave to the family of the deceaſed. Such a ſyſtem of juriſ- 


prudence was rather calculated to authorize crimes than to repreſs them. Something, 


indeed, might be ſaid in its favour, when applied to countries but thinly inhabited; 
ſince ĩt preſerved a member of the community, and aſſured to' the relations of the 
deceaſed, either a flave, or an advantageous compoſition; which proved ſome compen- 
ſation ſor the Joſs of a kinſman, whoſe labours might have contributed to their ſubſiſt- 


ence ; and it was probably on this principle alone that ſuch laws were founded. Every 
citizen, too, was. compelled by it to keep a ſtrict watch over the conduct of thoſe who 


were allied to him by blood; ſince, in certain caſes, he was reſponſible for their miſbe- 
Haviour: It was allowable, however, for a man to exempt himſelf from the conſe- 
quences of relationſhip, by a juridical declaration; but the perſon who made ſuch a. 
declaration, forfeited all right of inheritance ; and if he were nen his pppd or at 


„ IT ONS Ne ONTO 04 pant act Oh anebeer'F; 


[This French laws alſo. coritained forme: e wich as; to- dee ; oY 
e ee on feudal principles, were more favourable to family pride, and perhaps 
to: domeſtic harmony, than to conjugal happineſs, or the increaſe of population. 
Children could not marry. without the conſent of their fathers and mothers **.. The 


intended buſband was. obliged: to offer a certain ſum to the parents of his miſtreſs; 


which; according to Fredegarius and Marculphus, was a /o/: and a denier. If the bride 
was a widow; threerſols of: gold and one denier were paid to the judges, who divided them 
among ſuch! of the relations of her firſt huſband. as were not heirs**, The offer. of 
this ſum was always made in a public court, where a ſhield had been elevated, and 
where three cauſes;. at leaſt, had been tried; without this formality, the marriage was 
declared null. By this ſpecies of purchaſe, the huſband acquired ſo great a power over 

| bis wife , that 55 et her en e eſtate that e to her ping — 


4 . ==, " 1 


n Fo 26 Tit. 6B. „*** 5 c 
27 of all we pecuniary fines to be found Ee les 5s of the Welch are the moſt e curious. ” Howel 


Naa fixed the fine for murdering a chancellor at 189 cows ; for killing the queen's cat,. as much wheat as would cover 


| ker, when ſuſpended by the tail; for a perjury, three cows z. for the rape of a maid, twelve cows 5 of a matron, 
; f 3 and i in caſes of ſedu@ion,, “ Var, fi fam | denegarerit, jurabit ſoper 2 7 ecclefiae malleo deſtitutam mY 


2 Tuer ; Ie e. 38. form: vc. : © Rip, Ties . VV 
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ceſſion, ſhe had no right to call on him for reſtitution. The reaſon aſſigned for exact- 
ing a larger ſum for a widow than for a maid, is this when a girl married ſhe. was ſup- 
poſed not to change her condition, in point of ſubſerviency, as ſhe did but paſs from 
under the tuition of her parents to that of her huſband :. a widow, on the contrary, 
had recovered her liberty; and therefore a greater value was placed on the ſacrifice of 
it. A girl who ſuffered herſelf. to be carried off, was condemned to ſlavery. A free— 
man who married a ſlaye became a 9 himſelf. | : N 

The How of inheritance were fixed with equal preciſion. The children of the de- 
ceaſed were ſole heirs to his fortune; in default of them, his father and mother in- 
| herited ; if he had no parents, his brothers and ſiſters; after them the father's ſiſters, 
and the mother's ſiſters; and, laſtly, the next heir on the father's fide adoption 
was allowed **, The child was adopted, in the King's preſence, who iſſued his OE 
for that els, and he en owl all the rights of a . e 


There were three ſorts of poſſeſſions. Thoſe of which a man could diſpoſe at his 

_ pleaſure, and which were termed' propres; benefices, which were either holden of the 
prince, or of the church, on paying certain fines ; and Salic lands, holden on condition- 
of military ſervice. Women could only inherit the firſt ; the ſecond: reverted to the 
king, on the death of the poſſeſſor; and the laſt were confined to the male heirs, It is- 
worthy of remark, that the French monarchs, on their firſt eſtabliſhment in Gaul, 
left the native Gauls in poſſeſſion of two thirds of their lands, on paying a tribute. 
The remaining third was diſtributed ns the victorious —_ Pk ne eh 5 
e An e e | - 
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A. D. 638.] ON the death of Dagobert, the royal family of France began rapidly 
to decline. The enormous authority uſurped by the mayors of the palace, during the 
long minority of his children, led them by degrees to the uſurpation of the regal dignity, 
to which alone ſuch power ſhould belong. Intereſt, ambition, and caprice became the 


ſole rules of their government; they brought up the young princes in a ſtate of ſhame- 


ful inaQtivity, purpoſely keeping them aloof from buſineſs; infpiring them with no- 
ſentiments worthy of their rank and birth; ſtudying their paſſions, not for the ſalutary 
. purpoſe of reſtraint, but with the baſe view of affording them a dangerous indulgence ;. 
and even profiting by their diſpoſition to piety, in order to acquire a more perfect aſ- 


_ cendancy over their youthful minds. Vice, indolence, and. floth, were the were 


offeprings of fuch an education. EE 


Theſe acts of tene however, cannot be attributed to Jen and Pepin, both 
mayors of the palace ; one in Neuſtria, under Clovis; and the other in Auſtraſia, under 
Sigebert. There appeared in their conduct nothing which betrayed a deſign to encroach 
on the royal authority, or to oppreſs the people. The firſt was a man of exemplary pru- 
dence, and approved fidelity *. Fhe king, on his death-bed, had recommended his 
queen Nantilda, and the prince, her ſon, to his care; ; and the conduct of ga ſhewed 
that the confidence of his ſovereign was not miſplaced. The firſt uſe which he made 
- of his power was to reſtore to individuals what the officers: of the exchequer had un- 


Juſtly exacted from them. Pepin, ftill more reſpectable from his virtues than from 


bis 285528 N procured ſuch reſpect to bans authority of his pupil, Ns ſo- 
© 2 Fred. e. 80, 5 5. + Get. Daob 6. 46. 
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long as he lived, it experienced no interruption, either from feste Aden or domeſtic 
commotions. As ſoon as he entered upon the duties of his office, he ſent an ambaſſador 
to Clovis, to demand a diviſion of the tteaſures of Dagobert. [ A. D. 639.) The 
requeſt was complied with: the two miniſters repairing to Compiegne, divided the 
gold, ſilver, furniture, clothes, and jewels, into three lots; the firſt of which was given 
to Clovis ; the ſecond to Sigebert ; and the third to Nantilda, in compliance with the 
French Ripuarian Law, which ordains that a woman thall inherit a third 8 her buf- 
| band's acquired property ?. 


A. D. 640.] Pepin, unfortunately, died the year after this diſplay of his zeal for- 


the intereſts of his maſter. The mildneſs and equity of his government, rendered his 


— 


death an object of lamentation to the Auſtraſians; and the ſplendour of his Yireues 
procured him a . in the liſt of Romiſh Tales: 


ga ſoon followed him; ſo that the royal family ſuſtained a double loſs. 


The- 5 


ſucceſſors of theſe virtuous miniſters, neither poſſeſſed the ſame fidelity, nor the ſame 
Erchinoalde, the new mayor of Neuſtria, governed more like a king 4, 5 
than a miniſter. Among his ſervants was a girl of exquiſite beauty, named Batida, 
whom he married [A. D. 646. ] to the young monarch. She was a woman of ſtrict 
virtue, and an heroic courage. She was born in England, of a Saxon family, from 
whence ſhe had been carried off when a child, and fold as a flaye in France. The 
author of her life affirms, that ſhe was deſcended from illuſtrious parents; but as. 
Clovis was a king, and Batilda a flave, the virtue of the latter was inſufficient too 
counterbalance the Inequality of the Piet; in the eyes of the nation... | 


moderation. 


Grimoald, the ſon of Pepin, aſpires to the enjoyment of his father's pot; and W : 
powerfully oppoſed * Otho, the ſon of an Auſtraſian nobleman, . who had been g 
vernor to the king *, he found means to procure the aſſaſſination of his rival, and by : 
that means obtained the object of his wiſhes. This was the firſt ge that the office: 
of mayor paſſed from father to ſon. It afterwards became hereditary. 


" . 
} 


While the court of Auſtralia was. tual md ö by the 1 of theſe - 
ambitious young men, the. ſtandard of rebellion. was hoifted in Thuringia, by Radul- 


fus, duke of that province. 


This nobleman: was poſſeſſed of great military talents: 


having conquered the, Sclayonians, and reſtored tranquillity to the province over Which 
he preſided, he became elated with ſucceſs”, aſſerted his independance, and adopted means 
for the eſtabliſhment of his authority. It is probable the court had intended to recall 
him; but as . had never put their deſigus Wee, he ae the CON 


1 Vu . Baud e, . 92 


Tu. 374 antic, 2. 


_ 4 Fredo 6, 55, 1. 
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tamnity⸗ chat ed openly: to declare His ſentiments, and to commence: hoftilitics. 
againſt; his ſovereign. He had entered into a: league: with a Bavarian; named Fare, 
a. man of quality; deſcended from: the illuſtrious family of the Agilolfingians,. heredi-- 
tary dukes of Bayaria:. That young nobleman, who poſſeſſed great riches; a high 
ſpirit, and extenſive connections, was actuated by reſentment for the death of his father, 
* Crodoalde,. whom Dagobert had ordered to be killed for ſome crimes which he had com- 
mitted. An eager deſire of vengeance ſupplied him with the MEANS. of Og a conſider- 
able ys which: he led to the affiſtance of Radulfus... 


All the troops- iu the kingdom were aſſembled to. 3 this formidable inſurreftion;. 
and.the king marched in perſon to oppoſe the rebels: When the armies met, victory, 
at firſt, ſeemed to declare i in favour of Sigebert. F are, who had taken poſt beyond the 
Buconian foreſt; on the frontiers of Thuringia, was defeated and flain; but the 
face of the day was ſpeedily changed- The French army next advanced again ſt 
Radulfus,.. who had entrenched himſelf on an. eminence, on. the banks of the river 
Unſtrut. The adyantage of his fituation induced the king to hold a council of war, 
in which the ſentiments of his officers were divided; ſome were of opinion, that the 
aſſault ſhould be immediately given; while others maintained the propriety. of deferring 
It till the next day, when the troops would be. recovered from their fatigue. The 
former, however, prevailed ; and thoſe who were of the oppoſite opinion, foreſceing 
the conſequence of this raſh deciſion, remained near the king, with a reſolution either 
to protect his: life, or die at his feet. The event fully Jaſtified their conjectures. As 


the troops: were aſcending; the hill; the duke of Thuringia ruſhed out upon them, 


and attacking them with great fury, put moſt of them to the ſword. The laughter 
vas ſo dreadful, that Sigebert ſceing the whole mountain covered with the dead and. 
the dying, could not. refrain from burſting into tears. | 3 


. This temrible we: ſpread an. 3 conſternation throughout the Wann army; : 
"Abd the king's perſon. being thought in danger, it was judged prudent to enter into a 
© negociatiorr with the conqueror. Radulfus acknowledged that he. held Thuringia under 

the authority of gigebert; but, at the ſame time, expreſſed his hopes that he ſhould 
be confirmed in a poſt, which he had ſo richly deſerved by his numerous victories over 

the Sclavonians. The Auſtraſians were obliged to content themſelves with this kind 
of ſubmiſſion, and to re-eſtabliſh him i in his e . he afterwards exerciſed 


= all the powers c of a Ling. 


This is the only Wen event in the reign of: 6 Sizebere who was'; a THOR "7 
Pn arr active prince; more buſied in religious foundations, than in military eſtab- 
Uſhiments: a pious monarch, but a bad politician ; and rather formed by nature for 
obedience. than command. He erected and endowed twelve monaſteries; yet froma 

letter of his, which 1 is {ſtill extant, it 8 that he had ſufficient ſpirit to maintain 
ö his: 


Boe 


— 
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his aut Hority agaiiiſt eccleſiaſtieal encroachments: it is addreſſed to Didier, biſhop of 
Cahors, and contains ſome ſevere reprimands-on: the ſubject of a-ſynod that had been, 
_ eonvened without his knowledge; with a ſtrong prohibition: to the prelates, not to 
aſſemble in any place whatever, without his: expreſs permiffion. © It is ſaid, that though: 
he was very young, and recently married; he adopted the ſon of Grimoald*:* But. 
having a ſon; ſome time ai; named . by his Go ü the 1 ATI 


| was e 1 : 


The birth: of this prince cre the divorioes of the nooks; and a6: credit” of | 
the mayor of the palace. Sigebert devoting his whole time-to works of piety, Grimoald - 


held the reins of government, diſtributing favours as he pleaſed, and regulating every 
thing according to his wiſhes: The-king's.confidence in this ambitious miniſter was ſo 


great, thats * himſelf attacked. by a dangerous N he ee his ſon to 
his care. | | | | 


A. D. 654.] Sigebert died: at Metz; and was buried in the magnificent church 
which he had recently built in that city, and dedicated: to Saint Martin. Dagobert 
fucceeded to the throne without oppoſition ; but he had no ſooner aſcended it, than he 
was removed from his ſtation by an act of treaſon the moſt abominable. The con- 
fpirators being afraid to make an attempt on his life, cut off his hair, and ſent him to 
Scotland—where he long lived in a ſtate of obſcurity—under the conduct of Didon, 
biſhop of Poitiers ; who, though deſcended from- Clovis, was not 2 to underlie 


i . - + ag # 


A. D. 655; 656.] A report was immediately fs that young D Was dead: . 
and they even affected to bury him with great pomp; The ſtory of the pretended 
adoption was renewed ; no circumſtance was omitted that could tend to eſtabliſh its. 
truth; and, ſuch was the extent of Grimoald's power, that his ſon Childebert was: 
proclaimed king. But the Auſtraſians, ſhocked at theſe proceedings, had. recourſe to. 
arms **, depoſed the new monarch, and ſeizing the mayor of the palace, conducted him 
to the king of Burgundy and Neuſtria It is not known what puniſhment was in- 
flicted on this perfidious miniſter, nor what became of the young uſurper. Dagobert, 
either from a belief that he was dead, or from ignorance of his retreat, was not recalled. 

Auſtraſia ſubmitted to Clovis, who reunited, tor the. fourth, Gy, the different king- 


doms of the French. . ; 


* 


lt reign of this oritice; like that of Bib brothier Sigebert, was andiſtingyillied' by 
any brilliant atchievement. * are few kings of whom more good and more evil 


®Vita Sigeberti Reg, , Geſt. Francs c. 4%. * 20 Vita dancti Vulfridi, XI Vita Sigeberti Reg, 44. 8. Audoeni. 
f - ' 22 Geſt. Franc. c. 2 · 5 ba 
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in ſaid, The: motives of their commendation and cenſure exhibit, in a juſt light, 
the judgment and ſpirit of the writers of thoſe times. A. D. $57.]' A great famine 
happening in France, Clovis, in order to procure nouriſhment for, the poor, ſold the 
plates of gold and ſilver, which covered the tombs of Saint Denis, and his companions. 
This was a charitable action, and truly worthy of a Chriſtian king; but, at the fame 
time, it was an encroachment. on the treaſures of the monks. Clovis, ſays the con- 
tinuator of Fredegarius , was a prince addicted to every ſpecies of vice: — he was brutal 
and unfeeling; a Shes. and a drunkard. Some time after this, he obtained for 
the ſame abbey, of Saint Denis, an exemption from all jurisdiction; Landry, biſhop of 
Paris, confented to it, and the deed for that purpoſe was drawn up in a general aſſembly 
of the prelates and nobles of France. Then the ſcene. changed; he was no longer 
that monarch who, during the whole cour/e of his life had not performed one virtuous action; 

He was now 2 great king, ſays Aimoin “; ws valiant, brave, equitable, full as religion, 

and highly agreeable to God. 
K. D. 660.) The monks have imputed another crime to the ſeizure of an 
atm of Saint Denis, for the embelliſhment of his oratory. This appeared a matter of 
great importance to thoſe who dreaded a diminution of the number of pious pilgrims 
who went to pay their devotions at the ſhrine of the French apoftle. It was a crime, 
they tell us, which Heaven. took care to puniſh, by. depriving Clovis of his ſenſes. 
And, if the monks may be credited, to that impious meaſure muſt be aſcribed all the 
calamities which France experienced under the ſucceſſors of this monarch; who died. 
in the twenty-ſecend year of his age, and the fifteenth or ſixteenth of kiazeign. He 
as. I, at. Saint Denis. 


„ 73 Monachus e c. 1. M Aimein Hiſt. 
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4. D. 660. CLOVIS left three Ge, G Childerie, and Thierri; the 

: eldeſt of whom was proclaimed ſole King, under the conduct of queen Batilda, and of 

Ebroin, mayor of the palace of Neuſtria, who was a man of addreſs and courage, capable 

of great undertakings, but cruel and ambitious. He had the art, however, to conceal 

his vices, to which he was induced through the fear. of. diſpleaſing Batilda, whoſe wiſe 

plans he ever ſeconded with: chearfulneſs and alacrity: The regency of that princeſs. 

was diſtinguiſhed by its mildneſs, prudence, juſtice and virtue . The Gauls, without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, paid a heavy poll-tax, which either preveiited them from 
marrying, or elſe ſubjected them to the neceſſity of expoſing, or even ſelling, their 
children. They now: carried their complaints to the foot of the throne ;_ and, Batilda,. 

moved by their ſupplications, remitted this onerous tribute, and redeemed all thoſe 

whom the rigid exaction of it had reduced to a- ſtate of flayery. Nor was ſhe leſs. 
attentive to the intereſts of the church; ſhe diſplayed her zeal for religion in her 
endeavours to promote a reformation- of manners; in the repreſſion of e = 
nn the honours of epiſcopacy, and in i the extermination of f men „ 


The Auſtraſians, however, bore-with impatience the G4 of the Neuſtrians; ap 
demanded a king of their own ; and the queen, in compliance with their requeſt, ap- 
pointed her ſecond; ſon to reign over them. Wifoalde was created: mayor of the palace, 
and declared guardian to the yaung prince, whom Imnichilda obtained permiffion to 
accompany. In this condeſcenſion, Batilda diſplayed more goodneſs than policy; for 
: Innichilda was e 4, and Dagobert was till Jive; fo that the reſidence. of that 


| > Vita Butild, 8. 127. © 2 Ib, Co IIS 
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princeſs, in a kingdom which belonged to her ſon, might be attended with di ſagreeable 
conſequences. But the virtuous mind, conſcious of its on rectitude, is ſeldom open 


to ſuſpicion. .- Childeric was received and crowned with every poſſible demonſtration of 


joy, and. tranquillity appeared to. be eſtabliſhed throughout the three kingdoms. 


A.D: 665.]; The virtuous regent was iudiouſly bent on promoting the intereſts of 
religion, the welfare of the ſtate, and the education of her ſon. Her court was filled 


with people renowned for their wiſdom and piety. But, unfortunately, her partiality 
to biſhops proved prejudicial to the church, and injurious to her own reputation. She 


wvited to. court, among others, two men equally celebrated for their mental endow- 
ments, ougk not polleſfed"of an equal portion of merit. One of them, the illuſtrious 
Leger, who was allied to the royal family, was ens. pious and learned ; endued 


with a ſuavity of manners that captivated every heart, and with a ſtrictneſs of virtue 


that conciliated univerfal reſpect. Him the queen appointed to the biſhoprick of 
Autun, and the ſanctity of his life evinced the wiſdom. of her choice *. The other 
was Sigebrand, biſhop of Paris +, a prelate whoſe. conduct had been hitherto irre- 
- proachable, but whoſe- vanity; proved the - caaſe of his deſtruction. This havghty 
favourite, in order to. enſure: a greater degree of conſequenee; fuffered a wrong con- 
ſtruction to be put on Batilda's kindneſs to him. The nobles, jealous of the credit he 
enjoyed, began. to murmur; and, at laſt, put him to death. The aſſaſſins then haſtened 
to the queen, and adviſed her to ſhut: herſelf. up in a monaſtery. As ſhe had long 
ſighed after a life af ſolitude, ſhe was caſily prevailed on ta. liſten to their advice, and 
retired to the abbey of Chelles, which ſhe had founded 5. She there paſſed the re- 
maindes, of her life, in the . of every, virtue. 1 was e n. 


AD: 668.) | Batilda's ſrertios 8 mgency left the * a | prey to the 


_ unbridled; licentiouſneſs. of the mayor. of the palace. Ebroin, poſſeſſed of ſovereign. 


authority, now. ſhowed. himſelf in his true character a menſter of avarice, cruelty, 
perſidy, and pride. His adminiſtration was one continued ſcene of injuſtice, tyranny, 
outrage, and oppreſſion. If a man was rich, powerful, or virtuous, he was expoſed to 
become the victim of his avidity, ambition, or malice. Deteſted by all men of i integrity, 
he baniſhed the nobles from court, and forbade them to appear there without an expreſs 
invitation from him. Things. were in this dreadful ſituation when Clotaire died, in 


te twentieth year of his age, and the fifteenth of his. reign. He left no children: 


It is not even knawn whether he was married. Some pretend that he was interred in 
the charch belonging, to the-abbey 1 Chelles: others, a Saint Denis. 915 


Tie e Ebroin, hated i all the: 2 could not hope to 3 his . 


- if the uſual farms were obſerved. in the election of a mayor of the palace. Influenced . 


vita 8. Leodeg. c. 1. 4 Vita San, Batild, e. 8. 5-Ibid. c. 7,8. #'VitaS; Leodeg, c. 2, 7 Ib. Diplom. p. 467. 
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by this: conſideration, without ſummoning the nobles of the kingdom to deliberate on 
the matter, he raiſed Thierri to the throne, and had him proclaimed King of Burgundy 


and Neuſtria. This exertion of power: aſtoniſhed the nobles“, though it did not give 
them any kind of averſion to their new monarch. They were even on the road, for 
the purpoſe of paying their reſpects, ar 4 doing homage to him, when they received a 
rene wal of the "prohibition: to appear. at court: without permiſſion. Enraged at an: 
inſult ſo pointed and groſs, they immediately aſſembled and flew to arms. The crown 
was Oey: transferred to Childeric,. who haſtened to join them at the head of a 
powerful army?®. The conſpiracy was ſo general and ſo ſudden, that Ebroin, forſaken| 
by every. body, had but juſt time to eſcape the fury of. the nobles, hy taking refuge in 

a church. His life was ſpared; but his poſſeſſions were all confiſcated, and he was con- 

| ſtrained to mw the remainder of his life in Tn convent of Luxeuil. | 


A. D. 669. ] Thierti experienced a ſimilar 5 They ent off his hair, though . 
without any orders from Childeric, who expreſſed great compaſſion for him. He even ö „ 
told him that he was ready to grant whatever he could deſire. I aſk nothing,” replied ' . . 

Thierri, “L have been unjuſtly dethronei; and I truſt that Heaven will revenge me 
t cauſe.” He retired to the abbey of Saint Denis, not to turn monk, but to be His: 
bair avail He had not quite completed the firſt year of his reign. Ee” T1 
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CHILDERIC THE SECOND. 


hy 


- THE commencement of this reign was devoted to acts. of gratitude, and to the 


ſupport of the laws. Childeric made a point of rewarding ſuch of the nobles as had 


contributed to his elevation; and as Leger, biſhop: of Autun, had been greatly inſtru- 
mental in effecting this revolution, he entruſted him with the adminiſtration of affairs, 


and declared him his principal minifter. The great credit which this prelate enjoyed. 


with his ſovereign, has made ſome writers believe“, that he was created mayor of the 
palace of Neuſtria and Burgundy : but they did not reflect, that an office which gave 
the command of armies, and the power of judging in matters of life and death, was 
mcompatible with the character of a prieſt and a prelate. However that may be, to the 
prudent councils: of this great man was the king indebted: for the reformation of nume- 
rous abuſes that had crept into the ſtate. It was ordained; that judges: ſhould' be 
guided in their decifions by the ancient laws and euſtoms of each province. One law in 
particular was made, [A. D. 670.] which might have redeemed the kings from a ſtate of 
fubjection, had they poſſeſſed ſufficient firmneſs to enforce it—it enacted, that no children 
ſhould ſucceed their fathers in any of the great offices of ſtate. But all theſe flattering 


ſymptoms of a wiſe and virtuous reign ſpeedily vaniſhed; The nobles, ſeeing that this 


reformation would effect a diminntion of their own enormous power and undue conſe- 
quence, adopted. every means they could deviſe for corrupting the mind of their young 
fovereign. Having acquired a perfect aſcendancy over him, they led him into every 
kind of exceſs; debauchery foon gave way to. indolence, and indolence to cruelty *. 
He ſuffered all thoſe ordinances which he had ſo properly renewed to be violated with 
ampunity; and authorized a contempt of the laws by his own example, in contracting 


7 
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an inceſtuous marriage with; his couſin · german. In vain: were: thie ſolicitations: and 
remonſtrances of his miniſter exerted to induce. him to the purſuit of a different courſe 


of life His repreſentations, though at firſt they were liſtened to with ſome degree of 


attention, ſoon became inſupportable; and it was reſolved. to embrace the firſt oppor- 
tunity that mould: occur _ ies his ruin. | 


REC of 
F345 = 


A. D. 651.] It was . in aint t for. biſhops to invite their fovereigns- : 


to celebrate the ſeſtival of Eaſter in their cathedrals: Leger requeſted Childeric to do 
him that honour, and the king ſtill retaining; ſome degree of reſpect for him, accepted” : 
his invitation, and repaired to Autun. He there found Hector, patrician or governor © 
of Marſeilles, who had a favour to aſk of him. That nobleman, whoſe merit was⸗ 
equal to his birth, was intimate with the miniſter3;- and knowing the credit he enjoyed 
with his ſovereign, had frequently conferred with him on the ſubject of his preſent © 
application. It was inſinuated, however, to the king, that there was ſome myſtery in 
this interview, and that the two friends had formed a deſign to interrupt the tranquillity 
of the ſtate. Thus prejudiced againſt the prelate, inftead of going to the cathedral on 


the night of Eaſter Sunday, which the early Chriſtians always, paſſed in prayer; he 5 


repaired to the church of Saint Symphorien, where he received the ſacrament from the 
hands of biſhop Prejectus. The next morning, after a grand repaſt, he went almoſt 
intoxicated to the cathedral, ſwearing and blaſpheming, and threatening Leger in the moſt 
indecent manner. From thence he repaiged to the epiſcopal palace, where the biſſiop 
joined him as ſoon as he had ſaid maſs. Childeric loaded him with reproaches and 
inſults; and Leger, finding from his conduct, that his ruin was inevitable if he remained 
any longer at Autun, left the city with his friend Hector: but they were very ſpeedily 


purſued ;—HeQtor after a vigorous defence, was killed, and Leger was brought back to 
the king, who ſent him into confinement at the monaſtery of Luxeuil. . There the 
prelate met with Ebroin, the depoſed mayor we the Pane: e e beſought his 


friendſhip. 


16D; 975 5 8 — now e the 3 of his miniſter, fell into 
the extremes of vice, and finally became an object of univerſal contempt +... A noble- 
man, named Bodillon, venturing: to repreſent to him the danger that would ariſe from 
an oppreſſive impoſt that he was on the point of- eſtabliſhing, the king ordered him to 
be tied to a poſt, and had him ſeverely flogged. The; nobles, enraged at ſuch an inſult to · 

a man of rank, conſpired againſt his life. Childeric was then with the royal family at 
a: ſeat in the foreſt of Leuconia, ſuppoſed to: be the foreſt of. Livri, near Chelles. 
Thither the conſpirators repaired; and, forcing his palace, maſſacred him, with his 
Wees Bilihilda, who. was F and their ſon Dagobert, an MENT > Another ſons . 


3 Vita 8. Leod. c. 55 bo 4 Oeſt. Franc. c. 43 5 Sa Fredee. 94. 
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*which enſued on the death. of Childeric, to win over. the Auſtraſians, by whom ſhe 
vas tenderly. beloved, and to prevail on them to · proclaim her. ſon king. Be that as it 
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| das; Daniel had tlie good fortune to eſcape; and aſterwards 8 under the title 
of Chilperie the: Third. Childeric was in the twenty - third year of his age; the length. 
of his reign is not — known, 285 the. moſt OT ROY eius to be that he 
reigned. nineteen ;Years?.. 


This prince was deſtitute both of courage and conduct. He neither pelle Calicient: 
knowledge to govern a great. kingdom, nor ſufficient. diſcernment to appreciate and 
_ purſue the wiſe councils of a prudent and virtuous miniſter. He was-not interred at 
"Saint Peter's at Rouen, as: the author of the. life of Saint Ouen? . but at he: 

; . of Saint. Vincent, now. e Germain des. Presa. i 


We are told 52 <4 writers; thar@hilleric, ee hs, prayers of bs 
whom he always eſteemed, allowed her to recal Dagobert, to whom he ceded a part of 
Auſtraſia. Others aſſert that this prudent: princeſs took advantage of the interregnum 


may, it appears certain, from a variety of cireumſtances, that this young prince re- 
aſcended the throne, from whence. he had been unjuſtly, depoſed, and reigned ſeveral. 


; 6 P. Anſelme Hiſt, Geneal. de Frances t. 5. P, 10 2 Fred. in vita 8, Audoen,. 2 Henſchenius, jib. de tribus- 
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a LECER, who, x well as Ebroin, had left this conyent'of Lacagalt: 
en the death of Childeric, was received at the court. of Thierri as a:tutelary deity.. 
His firſt care was to procure the election of a mayor of the palace; and the choice fell 


upon Leudeſie, ſon of Archinoalde*. The news of this election diſconcerted Ebroin, 
who retired into Auſtraſia, where his friends were numerous. WIfoalde, who 


governed that kingdom under Dagobert the Second, ſupplied him with troops, with 


| which the preſumptuous rebel advanced as far as Nogent-les-Vierges, near. Verneuil, 2 
where the king then held his court. The alarm was ſo ſudden and unexpected, that 


every one had recourſe to flight ; Thierri, the mayor. of the palace, and all the noble-- 


men of their retinue, fled;. firſt to Balſieu, between Amiens and Corbie, and then to 


Crecy in Ponthieu. The royal treaſury was plundered, the churches were pillaged, 
and the whole country was laid waſte. The conqueror, however, deſpairing of ſucoeeding 


by force, had recourſe to ſtratagem; and, inviting Leudeſie to a oonference, which that 
aredulous nobleman. 9 he 8 put him to death. _ 


2 | 7 
* 


A. D. 67 5 676.] This murderous deed only ſerved'to organ Thierri's N of Ebroin 


more inveterate, and to ſhow that monarch the danger of entruſting ſuch a man with any , 
conſiderable degree of authority. Ebroin, ſenſible that the con juncture was not fayour- 


able to his deſigns, again retired into Auftraſia3, but with the determination to put his 


plans in execution whenever an opportunity ſhould: occur. He had the audacity to 
produce a pretended-ſon of Clotaire the Third; and poſſeſſed ſufficient oredit to get him 
erowned,.under the title of Cloyis the Third. In this infamous project f he was alfted 
n two prelates, who had been deprived of their epiſcopal, fignity: on account of theis | 


* Gefta Reg, Franc, e. 456- dene Fred 56 _ Vita 8. Leodeg. c. B. 
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crimes: tlieſe- were Didier, biſhop of Chalons-upon-Saone, . and Bobon, biſhop of 
Valentia. All the provinces that refuſed to acknowledge this phantom of a monarch 

were expoſed to the moſt cruel and deſtructive depredations. Leger was the firſt who 

felt the effects of Ebroin's reſentment “. Vaymer, duke of Champagne, was ſent to 
beſiege him in Autun, and the place was on the point of being carried by aſſault, when: 
the good prelate, having diſtributed his effects among the poor, ſurrendered himſelf to 
the enemy, that the inhabitants might not be expoſed to the fury of a military mob. 

Didier was ſo inhuman, as to order bis eyes to be put out. 


A. D. 678, 679. The king, having loſt his beſt friend, and moſt prudent adviſer, 
found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of treating with his r&dellious ſubject. Ehroin 
was declared mayor of the palace, and the pretended ſon of Clotaire ſunk into his ori- 
ginal nothingneſs. The new miniſter at firſt publiſhed a general amneſty 5; but ſoon 
after, affecting a profound reſpect for majeſty, he ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made 
into the conſpiracy againſt Childeric. The crime was certainly deſerving of the ſevereſt 
puniſhment; and had Ebroin been really actuated by motives of juſtice, his conduct on 

this occaſion would have merited the higheſt commendation. But the inquiſition which 
he eftabliſhed was ſolely for the purpoſe of ſacrificing ſuch of the nobles as had hitherto 
eſcaped his reſentment. _ Count Guerin, Leger's brother, though a nobleman of unim- 
peached fidelity to his ſovereign, was ftoned to death; and the virtuous prelate himſelf, 
aſter being inhumanly tortured, was ſent in diſgrace to the monaſtery at Fecamp. 
Some years after this period, the tyrant: aſſembled a council of flaves, rather than of 
- biſhops, at which Leger was firſt degraded, arid then delivered to Chrodobert, count of 
the palace, who had him beheaded in a foreſt in the dioceſe of Arras, not far from that 
of Amiens, where he was buried at a place that ſtill bears his name. Two years after 
his body was conveyed into Poitou, and . interred in the church or Saint 


 Maixant. 


A. D. 680.] About this time Dagobert the Second, king of Auſtraſia, was affafſi- 
nated, in an inſurrection of his ſubjects. The cauſe of the revolt, and the names of its 
authors, are not mentioned in hiſtory. He was interred at Saint Peter's, at Rouen. 
This prince had, by his queen Matilda, one ſon, named Sigebert, who died before him, 
. and four NN Irmina and Adella, ww were afterwards canonized ; and Rotilda,. 


| Thedeath of Dagobert ovate to have reunited the whole: wy under the authority 
5 of Thierri; but the averſion of the Auſtraſians to the government of.Ebroin deterred them 
from acknowledging: that monarch. Martin and Pepin being declared dukes or governors 
89998 kingdom ®, they took up arms; but their new leaders being defeated near the foreſt. 


4 Vita 8. Lobos: c. 9. 5 Ibid. c. 12, 13. 6 Geſt. Franc, e. 46. 
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of Lencofio, on the frontiers of Neuſtria; were compelled' ta; fly 7; the. firft to: Laon, 
where he periſhed by. the perfidy of the mayor of the palace; and the. ſecond to the far 
theſt part of Auſtraſia, where lie exerted all. the endawments: with which nature had 
favoured him, for the purpoſe of undermining the royal authority. This nobleman was 
deſcended, on his father's ſide, from Saint. Arnaud, biſhop af Metz, and on his.mother's. 
from Pepin, ſurnamed the Old, or. of Landen.. He is ſometimes called, in hiſtory, Pepin 
the Fat, from his corpulence ; ſometimes, Pepin of Heri/tal, from the name of a palace | 
which he had on the banks of the. Maeſe, a little above Liege; ſometimes Pepin the | 
Young, to diſtinguiſh him from his grandfather ; and ſometimes. Pepin the Ola, to diſtin- 5 | 
guiſh him from his grandſon, who reigned'under. the appellation of Pepin the Short. | 


A. D. 68 3.1 3 did not 1 enjoy the fruits of tlie victory at Leucefia. A 
nobleman, named Emanfroy, attacked him as he came from church, clove his head 
aſunder with a broad ſword, and delivered his country from a monſter who. merited uni- 
verſal execration*., The mayors who ſucceeded him, made war on, Pepin at different- 
times, but without ſucceſs; and Bertaire, the laſt of them, a man wholly deſtitute of: 
every good quality, was doomed to be at once. the witneſs, and the victim of 125 ele 


vation. 


A. D. 687.] A great number of noblemen, who were diſcontented with the govern-- 
ment of Neuſtria, had retired into the kingdom of Auſtraſia, where Pepin, as well from 
policy as generoſity, ſupported them. He even. ſent deputies to the king to beg he 
would pardon theſe unfortunate men, whom a violent ſpirit of perſecution had compelled 
do quit their country. The monarch ** proudly anſwered, that he would fave him the: 

trouble of ſending them back, by going to fetch them in perſon, at the head of a. 
powerful army. Preparations for war were immediately made, and the two armies met” 
at Teftris, a village fituated on the ſmall river Daumignon, between Saint Quintin 
and Peronne**. The battle was fought with great obſtinacy ; but. victory at laſt de- 
clared in favour of the Auſtraſians. The king, obliged to fly, retired. with precipitation. 
to the capital of his empire. Bertaire alſo had the good fortune to eſcape from the 
enemy, but he was aſſaſſinated by his own ſoldiers. The conqueror took poſſeſſion of 
the royal treaſury, forced the gates of Paris, ſeized the perſon of Thierri, and, cauſing 
| himſelf to be declared mayor of the palace of Neuſtria and Burgundy, reduced the whole 
kingdom under his own domination.. . 


Pepin, i he had. ſecured. this enormous: extent of power, nde tel himſelf 
with ſo much prudence, moderation, and propriety, that he attracted the attention of 
foreign powers, many of whom honoured him with . marks of eſteem ; enforced 


7 Secund, dns, Fred. ©, 97» 8 Geſt, Fr. Co 47» 9 Tien 3 e C. 98. 
* Geſt. Franc. o. 48. It Idem Contin. Fred. c. 0 : 
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reſpect from the nations dependant: on France; and excited the benediction of his 
country men, by the deſtruction of tyranny and oppreſſion . He re-eſtabliſhed the 
. biſhops, who had been depoſed, in their ſees and poſſeſſions; he reſtored to the nobles 
their dignities and eſtates; to the orphan and widow, their lawful rights; and to the 
laws their primitive vigour: he eſtabliſhed order in the finances, introduced diſcipline 
among the troops, and vigilance and regularity in the police. So many objects of 
public utility, conceived and effected in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, excited univerſal 
aſtoniſhment ; and men began to be perſuaded that the ambitious duke had only taken 
up arms to promote the happineſs and welfare of the nation. 


A. D. 689.] While duke of Auſtraſia, he had ſubdued the Bavarians, the Saxons, 
and the Suevi; and he now propoſed, at an aſſembly of the nobles, to march without 
delay againſt the reſt of the German rebels *®, This propoſal was accepted with joy; 
but, before he ſet out on this expedition, he left a man, of the name of Norbert, 
in. whom he could confide, to watch the motions of Thierri. Victory followed his 
ſteps. Radbode, duke of the Friſians, having offered him battle, was attacked and de- 
feated; Pepin took from him a part of his dominions, and made him pay tribute for 
the reſt. On his return to Neuſtria, he afſembled a conncil, in which ſome excellent 
regulations were adopted for the reformation of manners, the aſſiſtance of the poor, and 
the protection of the widow and orphan, By this artful ſyſtem of policy, and by a 
thouſand actions of piety, juſtice, and yalour, he conciliated the affections of the 
people,” and attempted to overcome their ſettled averſion to acknowledge ow other 
maſters than the deſcendants of their ancient monarchs. . 


A. D. 692.] Such was the Nate of France when Thierri died, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his reign. By his wife Clotilda, whom ſome writers call Doda, he had two ſons, 
Clovis and Childebert. He was buried at Saint Waſt, at Arras, which he had founded“ 
Without entering into the character of this prince, of which we know but little, ſince 
all the writers of that age were devoted to the family of Pepin, we may obſerve, that 
he was continually the ſport of fortune, and a victim to the ambition of his nobles. 
Excluded from the ſucceſſion in his infancy, and dethroned by an ambitious brother, 
he only recovered his rights to become the ſlave of thoſe whom he was born to command. 
The battle of Teſtris finally decided the fate of bis empire, and left him but the ſha- 
dow of royalty. 


12 Get, Fr..Contin. Fred. e. 100. 13 paul. Diac, I. xvi. e. 37. 14 Geſt. Franc. c. 49. 
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CLOVIS THE THIRD. 


„ CLOVIS THE TREK 


CLOVIS, the eldeſt of Thierri's children, was proclaimed king of Neuſtria and 
Burgundy. Auſtraſia, ſtill detached from the crown, acknowledged no other authority 
than that of Pepin, who continued to reign under the name of the new monarch*. 
No event of importance occurred during the life of Clovis, the length of whoſe reign - 
is not aſcertained, though from ſome public acts ſtill extant it appears that he reigned 
at leaſt four years. One of theſe is an account of an aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
kingdom, holden at Valenciennes * (693). Clovis preſided, and after him twelve nobles 
or prelates are mentioned in the act, and the title of Illuftrious is given to them, the 
ſame as to the kings who had no other diſtinction than the epithets mo/? glorious, moi 
pious, moſt merciful, or moſt excellent, annexed to their names. The next on the liſt are 
eight noblemen of inferior rank, who are ſimply denominated Counts; eight Grafions, 
who were magiſtrates appointed to try cauſes relating to the. exchequer or public 
finances; four domeſtics, or governors of royal manſions; four referendaries, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to affix the royal ſignet to all public acts; and four ſeneſchals, who 
were inferior officers, ſubordinate to the mayors—they were in | thoſe times only 
entruſted with the adminiſtration of the revenue of the king's houſhold, but in the 
ſequel the office of ſeneſchal became the firſt dignity in the realm. The Count of 
the Palace is mentioned the laſt. He, perhaps; had a ſeparate place at the king's feet, G 
or, what is more probable, as he was obliged to give an account of his deciſions, he was 
not ſeated among the judges.- The ſentence of the aſſembly is ſigned by the chancellor, 
who was the perſon Appointed. to write or ne thoſe acts which the weben, | 
was to ſeal, 


| FF 5 6 
2 Secund, Cont, Fred. c. 1-717. Geſt. Fred. c. 49, 50. 3 Ann Metead, 
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It:does not appear; that Pepin attended this aſſembly; ſince his name is not inſerted 
in tlie liſt. He was probably employed: in ſome expedition. It was in one of theſe 
aſſemblies, holden during the preceding reign, that he iſſued a command, in the king's; 
name, for every duke to hold himſelf in readineſs to march on the. firſt order of the 
mayor of the palace, and on the ſccond;. to lead his ſtipulated quantum of men;. with- 
out delay, to the place of rendezyous: Regular troops: were then unknown; each. 
province. had: its militia: and. that was generally commanded to march, which; was- 
neareſt the ſcene of action. All who held benefices of the prince or church, all 
who poſſeſſed Salic lands, all the French, in ſhort, were obliged to ſerve the king in 
perſon*: Even the biſhops were not exempted from perſonal ſervice. Such of the 
prelates as Were of a. martial diſpoſition armed themſelves cap-a-pie, and mixed with 
the throng: while thoſe who were averſe to ſhedding blood, contented themſelves 
with invoking the: benediQtions of Heaven on the arms of their countrymen ; and the 
moſt prudent” among them bought off the obligation: with a ſum of money. In that 
caſe, they ſent their vaſſals under the command of an avouve or vidame, who was a 
brave and powerful. nobleman, appointed by the church to defend their patrimony. 
Such as were incapacitated from attending through age, obtained letters of diſpenſation ; 
and thoſe who failed to appear at the general, een of the army, were ſentenced 
3 ee FE oi TAS : | 


In the different provinces, and particularly on the frontiers, there were magazines 
eſtabliſhed, for providing the troops with ſubſiſtence. It does not. appear that the 
ſoldiers had any pay; their ſole reward conſiſted in the booty they made, which it was 
_ cuſtomary to collect into one common maſs, and then to divide it equally. The priſoners 
were condemned to ſlavery; and the hoſtages experienced the ſame fate, when thoſe 
who gave them, failed to perform their engagements... The French armies, during the 
reign of the Merovingian princes, were wholly compoſed of infantry.. If there were 
ſome few. horſemen, it was only for the purpoſe of eſcorting. the commander in chief, 
and carrying his orders. During. the ſame period too, the only. banner uſed by the 
Frenck troops, was the. cape of Saint Martin; it was a kind of veil made of filk, and 
bearing the image of the Saint, from whoſe. tomb it was brought with great pomp, 
whenever it was wanted. It was kept under a tent; and juſt before the battle began 
was carried round the camp in triumph. The early. kings had ſuch confidence in the 
protection of their ſaint, that, with this ſtandard, we thought a ſure 


r 


A. D. 694, 695, The aflewbly of Valenciennes, was the laſt memorable event of 
the reign of Clovis, who died in the fourteenth or fifteenth year of his age, and was 


buried at Choiſy upon the Aiſne, near Compiegne. 
I Baluze Capit. t. . p. 266, 153, 90%. | 
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CHILDEBERT THE THIRD: 


A.D. 4s ] CHILDEBER T. ſucceeded to the dominiions of his brother, TE 
became equally a captive with that monarch. He was but in his tenth or eleventh year 5 
when he aſcended the throne; and his minority gave Pepin a freſh opportunity of ac- „ 
quiring a conſiderable augmentation of authority*. His court was attended by all the 
chief officers—the count of the palace, the grand referendary, and the attendant of 
. the royal manſions. He only placed about the perſon of his youthful ſovereign a few + 

faithful ſervants of his own, who were leſs ſtudious to ſerve him than to watch his 

. motions*, The ambitious regent had two ſons, Drogon and Grimoald, the firſt of 

whom he created duke of Burgundy, and the ſecond he appointed mayor of the _ 

of Neuſtria. The eldeſt dying ſoon after, the youngeſt ſucceeded to his principality, as 

it is called by the author of the annals of Metz * ; whence it- appears that this abe 


was a Kind of ſovereignty. 


A. D. 706, 700. Pepin did not ſuffer his whole time to be occupied by projects of 
ambition; he devoted a part of it to the ſofter purſuits of love. Some writers pre- 
tend that he repudiated Plectrude, in order to marry Alpaida, by whom he had a ſon, 
afterwards ſo well known by the name of Charles Marte]. But there are ſeveral acts - 
Kill extant, which prove that the former was never ſeparated from her huſband : ſo- 
that the ſecond only enjoyed the title of miſtreſs*; or elſe the Auſtraſian duke, like 
many of the firſt kings of France, and according tothe cuſtom of the ancient Germans 5, 
had two wives at the ſame. time. This offence againſt the ſacredneſs of the marriage 
rites excited the zeal of Lambert, biſhop of Liege, who openly inveighed againſt it, 
28 a public inſtance of adultery, that merited the ſevereſt 8 TI prelateJ. 


was aſſaſſinated by Odo, brother to Alpaida. 
2 Secund, Contin. Fred. e. 104- 3 Annales Metenſes, ad Annum 712. 
4 Id, Con, c. 101. 5 Ann, Met, : | 


x Geſt, Franc. e. 49. 
Some 
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Some military expeditions took place PRIN this reign. War was declared againſt: 
Egica, king of the Viſigoths; but no accounts of its progreſs or termination have 
been preſerved. Radbode, duke of the Friſians, revolted a ſecond time“, and was again 
defeated, and reduced to ſubjection. The Germans; or Allemani, in union. with the 
Suevi, ſhook off the French yoke ; and Pepin, marching againſt them, defeated Williare 
their duke ;. but yet he could not ſubdue the ſpirit:of that nobleman ?, who, in a ſhort 
time, again took up arms, and experienced a ſimilar. check. Still his courage was 
unabated, and it was found neceſſary to ſend a third army againſt. him, which was on 
the point of entering on the German: territories, when the death of Childebert ſuper- 
induced its recal. ' 


This prince died in the twenty- ninth year of his age, and the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth 
of his reign. He was buried, with his brother, at Choiſy upon the Aiſne. Childebert 
had a. wife whoſe name is unknown; and one ſon; who ſucceeded him under the 
appellation of Dagobert the Third. But few:monarchs-have paid a greater attention to 
the precepts of Chriſtianity than Childebert. His ſtrict obſervance of juſtice, and his 
efforts to enforce a due adminiſtration of it,. throughout his e, procured him: 


F the furname of Tut. 


* Geſt. Reg, e. 49, S0. 7 Ann. Metenſ.. 
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DAGOBERT THE THIRD. 


A. D. 411.] DAGOBERT, on aſcending the throne, was deffinec to expe- 
rience the fate of his predeceſſor. He was ſhewn to the people, received their homage 
and their preſents, and was ſhut up in a country ſeat, to lead a life of indolence, un- 
worthy his birth and ſtation.. He was not more than twelve 8 2 fo that a 
Pepin continued to enjoy his uſuaf extent of authority *. 


That nobleman renewed his 1 of ſubduing the Gb and Sue vi; and, in the 
courſe of the war that he waged againſt them, ſo many of them were killed, that they 
were diſabled, for ſome time, from the purſait of hoſtile meaſures. But Radbode, duke 
of the Friſians, continued to give him ſerious cauſe for apprehenſion?®. In order to 
avert the effects of his enmity, Pepin aſked the hand of his daughter Theudelinda, for 
his own ſon Grimoald *. The marriage was accordingly concluded, though it was not 
attended with any of thoſe advantages which Pepin Tang to derive from it. 

> » 

5 D. 714. Some time after this, Pepin fell dangeroufly iT at Jupil, one 'of his 
| country-houſes, on the banks of the Maeſe, oppoſite. his caſtle of Heriſtal. Grimoald 
immediately left the capital, in order to viſit him, and as he paſſed through. Liege he 
entered the church of Saint Lambert, where he was aſſaſſinated by a man, named 

| Rangaire +. He left an infant ſon, called Theodald, whom Pepin appointed mayor of 
the palace of Dagobert. Such an appointment was a groſs encroachment on the 
privileges of the nobles, who had always enjoyed the right of chuſing the mayor; it 
was alſo an injury to the ſtate, by giving it a TU for a E's and an infult on 


9 Coatinuat, Fredeg. c. 204: : Ann, Metens, 3 Ge, Re, Fr. e. 0, + Ann, Met, ad. Ang. 714. 
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the king; by 3 him under the tuition of an W But as the duke's authority 
was abſolute, no one dared to murmur. | 


This was the laſt eee attempt of Pepin; his diſorder encreaſing, he expired at- 
Fupil, after having reigned, with deſpotic authority, for twenty-ſeven years and an half. 
He certainly poſleffed many of thoſe qualities which are eſſential to the formation of a 


hero; his mind, though capacious and enterpriſing, was ever regulated by the laws of 


prudence ; he poſſeſſed a boldneſs. of ſpirit, which roſe ſuperior to every impediment, 
though it never betrayed him into unneceſſary peril ; he had wiſdom and penetration 


to foreſee and furmount dangers, with courage to face them whenever it was neceſſary ; 


and he poſſefſed, in a foper-eminent degree, the admirable talent of keeping turbulent 

ſpirits in awe, and of ſo managing them, as always to turn them to his-own advantage. 
He proved uſeful to his country, by the reeſtabliſhment of order, piety, and juſtice, 
But, at the ſame time, he maſt be conſidered” as an uſurper and a tyrant, becauſe he 
deprived his ſovereigns of their lawful authority, and kept them in a ſtate of ignominy 


and 2 


"Ho had four. ſons, Dragon and 3 who died before him; 5; Charles Martel, to 
whom, according t to Eginard, he bequeathed the office of mayor ; and Childebrand, from 
whom, it is pretended by ſome, the third race of monarchs deſcetided. Theodald had 


ſucceeded his father Grimoald in the office of mayor of the palace of Neuſtria and 


Burgundy, and diſcharged the duties of his office under the tuition of his grandmother 
PleAtrude®.. This ambitious woman, in order to regain all the power which her huſband. 


7 had poſſeſſed, cauſed Charles Martel to be arreſted, and put in confinement at a 


where ſhe generally reſided. 


th D. 715.1 But the Auſtraſian nobles, ſoon decoming Afraſted with a female 


| government, applied to Dagobert, who was then in his eighteenth year, and excited 
him to war 7. The young prince, rouſed by their repreſentations, took the management 
of affairs upon himſelf, and marching againſt the Auſtraſians, came up with their 
army in the foreſt of Guiſe® , and obtained a compleat and deciſive victory. The 


ſlaughter was fo dreadful and univerſal, that Ple&rude's grandfons'could with difficulty 


eſcape. But the king wanted firmneſs to profit by his ſucceſs; he ſubmitted to a 
-renewal of his captivity, by ſuffering the election of another mayor of the palace. 


This important poſt was given to Rainfroy, one of the braveſt and moſt powerful noble- 


men at the court of Neuſtria. He carried the war into the heart of Auſtraſia, and, 


according to the ferocious ideas of thoſe times, he fignalized his Yalour by the extent 


| and cruelty of his depredations. 


. +5 Egin. in vit, Carol. Mag. s Geſt. Re, Franc, e. 51. 7 Ibid. 8 In Cotia Sylva ;—it is now called the 
"Fore of 8 | F | 
5 A. D. 
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A. D. 716. ] It was during theſe troubles that Charles. Martel: eſcaped: from priſon. 
The Auſtraſians received him with every demonſtration: of joy; and; as he poſſeſſed all 
the brilliant qualities of Pepin,. they looked on him with. a kind of adoration, and: with, 
an unanimous voice, choſe him their duke. Such was the ſtate: of affairs, when Dago- 
bert died, in the fifth year of his reign?®... He was buried at the monaſtery of: Choiſy, 
upon the Aiſne., This monarch left one ſon, Thierri, by a wife whoſe name has: 
not been. preſerved in hiſtory. Rainfroy, thinking the prince too young to hold the 
reins of government, took Daniel, ſon. to Childeric the ſecond, from the monaſtery: 
in which he had aſſumed the habit of an eccleſiaſtic, and. 44296 him on the nn. ; 


| under 19 title of Chilperic the Second} | 
 9,Goft, Reg, Franc, c. 52. 
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 CHILPERIC THE SECOND. 


A. D. 316. THIS monarch was in the forty-ſixth year of his age when he 
_ aſcended the throne.. Scorning the ſpiritleſs indolence of his immediate predeceſſors, 
Bis reign: was diſtinguiſhed by activity and vigour. Accompanied by Rainfroy, he 
marched into Auſtraſia to opppoſe the pretenſions of Charles Martel. Radbode, duke 
| of the Frifians, who was in alliance with him, had paſſed the Rhine, and advanced to 
the very gates of Cologne. Charles attacked him before he could be joined by the 
Toyal army; but though that nobleman diſplayed the. moſt ee courage, he was 
averpowered by. numbers, and obliged to retire. 


After this victory the Friſians formed a junction with the Neuſtrians; and the two 

mies, having ravaged the whole country from the Ardennes to the Rhine, laid fiege to 
Cologne. But Plectrude averted the ſtorm. by the payment of a conſiderable ſum of 
money; which was. no. ſooner received than Radbode and. Chilperic returned home. 
Charles in. the mean time had collected the ſcattered remains of his army, and thrown 
Himſelf. into the foreſt of Ardenne with: five hundred men, in order to. profit by any 
favourable circumſtance that: might occur. He had not been long in this ſituation, 
when the king fixed his. camp at Amblef?, a royal manſion, ſituated on a river of that 
name, near. the Abbey of Stavelo. An Auſtraſian ſoldier applied to Charles, and 
offered to throw the Neuſtrian army into diſorder, provided be ſhould be permitted to 
attack it alone. He accordingly marched towards the camp, and found the Neuſtrians 
unarmed and. defenceleſs. He attacked them ſword in hand; and exclaiming with a 
Dud voice, Here is Charles with his troops! bore down all reſiſtance. The whole camp 
became a ſcene of confuſion; and. Charles, obſerving the conſternation. that prevailed 
1 among them, advaneed with his men, and put the Neuſtrians to flight; they fled with 
fa much precipitation, that Chilperic and Rainfroy had ſcarcely time to eſcape. 


E$Secund, Contin. Fred, e. 106. 2 ldemʒ c. 53 and 107. 2 Ann. Met. A. B 
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A. Di 919:] This victory encreaſed the reputation of Charles, and revived! the 
hopes of his party. The Auſtraſians flocked. to his ſtandard in crouds, and he ſoon 
found himſelf enabled to carry the war into the enemy's country. As ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit, he opened the campaign; and, paſſing the Carbonerian foreſt, puſhed his | : 
deſtructive march as far as Cambray, where he was met by Chilperic :. A battle enſued, | | 
at the village of Vinchy, and was long diſputed with equal ſpirit; but Charles, though 
inferior in numbers, at length obtained a complete victory, put the Neuſtrian army to 
flight, and purſued the king to the gates of Paris. F inding that capital prepared for 
a:vigorous reſiſtance, he ſuddenly changed his courſe, and marched to Cologne, Which 
opened its gates to him. Plectrude was obliged to give up the treaſures. of Pepin, and 
to ſurrender her grandſons, Theodald, Hugh, and Arnould, whom the conqueror — 
ſeeured. By this means, Charles became maſter of all that part of the F e . | 
and n cauſed bamfelf to be proclaimed en of Auſtraſia. | 


A D. 116 1 But 8 his recent” ecu 5 was {till of « opinĩon that his - 
power required a more ſolid ſupport. - He knew. the ſecret attachment of the Auſtra- . 
ſians to the deſcendants of Clovis, and their deſire to have a monarch who was ſprung, - 
from that prince: he, therefore, reſolved to gratify them; and. accordingly raiſed up a 
phantom of royalty, in the perſon. of: Clotaire the Second, who, according to ſome; was 
the ſon of Thierri the third; and according to others, of Clovis the Second o. Rainfroy, 
juſtly alarmed at this ſtroke of policy,. formed aa alliance with the Gaſcons, who, 
having quitted their native mountains, had, during the preceding reigns, taken poſſeſſion 
of that country which now bears their name. They were commanded by duke Eude, 
a man of talents and addreſs, who, profiting by the. troubles which prevailed in the - TO 
kingdom; extended his conqueſts, and ſeizing all the country beyond the. Loire, refuſed 
to acknowledge the authority of the king; or. kingdom of France. To this daring + 
rebel did the court of Neuſtria apply for aſſiſtance; and, on condition of being con 6 
firmed in the independent n of What he had ofurped, he conſented ta grant | 


the pins required. . 


Chilperic, thus e 8 againſt the Auſtraſians in full hopes of LS" I 
But: the intelligence that Charles was advaneing towards Soiſſons produced ſuch a 
conſternation among his troops, that they refuſed* to face the enemy; Eude returned - 
with precipitation to Aquitaine; Chilperic followed him, with as much of his treaſures 
as he was able to carry with him; while Rainfroy fled to Angers, where, four years 
after, he capitulated, and ſubmitted to the authority of Charles, who left him the 11 585 


ſeſſion of that county for the remainder of his life.. . N 


Ann. Met, = Ann, Met, ad, An. 717... Geſt. «ba Zo. | dee. Cont. Fred, e. 107% 
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A. D. 719. The conqueror purſued the fugiti ves; and paſſing tlie Seine took- 


. Paris, overran the Orleanois and Touraine, compelled the nobles. to proclaim Clotaire 


king of Neuſtria and Burgundy, and to elect him mayor of the palace of both king 
doms*. But the new monarch did not live long to enjoy his newly- acquired dignity ; 
he died either chis, or the following year, at the age of forty- nine, according to father 
le Cointe, who ſays he reigned three years and a half; but the majority of writers are 
of opinion that he only reigned ſeventeen months. His tomb is ſtill to be ſeen at 


Conley, i in II 


The death of tine s ann an interregnum, occaſioned by the 8 of 
Charles, who wiſhed to ſound the ſpirit of the people. But finding they ſtill cheriſhed 
| the title and authority of a king, he at length diſpatehed ambaſſadors to the duke of 
Aquitaine to demand Chilperic, whom Eude ſent to Paris, loaded with magnificent 
preſents. On his arrival at the capital, that prince was proclaimed king of the whole 

offarchy, and the duke of Auſtraſia. declared e of the palace of the three 


Kingdoms. 


A. D. 727.1 Having ane eſtabliſhed internal tranquillity, Charles made a 
fucceſsful expedition againft the Saxons, who perſecuted with extreme violence the 


Bructeri, the Attuarians, the Celti, and the Thutingiatis, people who ftrialy preſerved 


Their attachment to the Chtiſtian faith, and to the French monarchy.. Soon after his 
return, Chilperie died at Noydh, where he was buried. This prince did not complete 
the fixth year of his reign: though he was unfortunate in moſt of his undertakings, 
His merit was conſpicuous. His wiſdom, goodneſs, courage, activity and prudence, 
have pfocuted him an honourable exemption. from the liſt of Faincans, or indolent 
'prinees ; ; an epithet which has juſtly been beftowed on the later monarchs of the Me- 
Fovingian race. As he had no children, Charles faifed to the throne Thierri the 
Fourth, (ſ6n of Dagobert che Thitd) furnamed of Chelte, 1 becauſe he had been 


brought up at that place. 
f Sec. Cont. Fred, e. 10. 
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A. D. 7a22.] THIERRI was in his eighth year, when he was proclaimed king 
of Neuſtria, Burgundy, and Auſtraſia. That is the title by which he is.diſtinguiſhed 
in two of his charters, ſtill extant, both of which were drawn up in Auſtraſia, . one at 
Zulpic, and the other at his caſtle of Heriſtal . Charles continued to reign under the 
name of this infant prince. The remainder of chat nobleman's life, was one continued 
ſucceſſion of wars, battles, victories, and triumphs 3. 3, He had no ſooner ſubdued the 
Saxons, and-recovered. poſſeſſion of all the country, as far as the Weſer, than his atten- 
tion was called to the Germans, who had revolted. [A. D. 72. Having reduced 
them to ſubmiſſion, he waged war againſt the Bayarians, whom he alſo ſubdued.— 
[A. D. 725.] The duke of Aquitaine, who took up arms about the fame time, was 
overcome by Charles in two general. actions, IA. D. 730] and compelled to ſue for 
mercy. But he had now a more formidable enemy to encounter; as the Saracens had. 
entered France with a powerful army. Fits 


| This people, the conquerors of the Eaſt, and of Africa, had been invited into Spain, 

IA. D. 714] by Count Julian; from a, wiſh to revenge himſelf of Rodrigue, king of 
the Viſigoths, who had diſonoured his daughter; or, as; ſome; ſay, his, wife. At an 

interview with the Emir Muza, lieutenant to Valid, caliph of the Saracens, he offered: - 
him his country, on condition of receiving immediate fuceour !. Eager to embrace 
ſo fair at opportunity of extending their conqueſts, they entered the dominions of 
Rodrigue, and nen the moſt dreadful de vaſtations. 2 battle was fought. on the 


Le P. Labbe Melanges curieux, p. 439. 2 Ges. Reg. Fr. C. ultims 3 Secund, Contin. Fred: c. 107, 18. 
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banks of the river Guaddletta, in which the King of the Viſigoths was overcome ; and! 
he was aſterwards ſlain in the purſuit. This victory decided the fate of the empire.. 
The kingdom of the Viſigoths, which had exiſted for more than three centuries, was 
extinguiſhed; and the nation almoſt annihilated: A ſmall part of them, indeed, took 
_ refuge in the mountains of the Aſturias, of Gallicia, and of Biſcay, where they founded: 
x new monarchy, under the conduct of Pelagus, from whom the kings of Caſtille are 
deſcended. Some of them retired into France; and ſuch as ſubmitted. to. the Moors 
_ preſerved. their religion, under the name of Mozarabian Chriſtians. 


. conquell of Spain was followed by that of Languedoc, and. of other territories 
which the Viſigoths {till poſſeſſed in France Fhe Saracens firſt- took Albi, Rhodes, 
Caſtres, and then beſieged Toulouſe. They were compelled, indeed, to raiſe the ſiege ; 
but they returned ſome years after, under the conduct of Abderame, when they entered 
Aquitaine, paſſed the Garonne, took Bourdeaux and Poitiers, burat the church of 
Saint Hilary, and threatened that of Saint Martin at Tours, which was ſaid to contain 
immenſe riches. Eude, alarmed at the rapidity of their progreſs, applied to the French 
monarch for aſſiſtance. Charles was aware of the duke's deſigns; he knew that, in 

order to ſecure his independence, he had formed. an alliance with Munuza, governor of 
Cerdagna, to whom he had given his daughter in marriage; but his concern for the 
public good rifing ſuperior to the dictates of private reſentment, he marched againſt 
the Infidels, with the united forces of Auſtraſia, Burgundy, and Neuſtria. 


A. D. 732.] The two armies'met between Tours and Poitiers, and the battle laſted 
à whole day; at the cloſe, the ſuperiority of courage and conduct over numbers was 
evidently: manifeſted] On that memorable occaſion, the weighty ſtrokes of Charles 
firſt acquired him the ſurname of Maurtel, the hammer; Abderame himſelf was killed, 
and the bloody field was ſtrewed, if the monkiſh writers may be credited, with the 
bodies of three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand Mahometans. The camp of the 

Saracens, filled with the ſpoils of conquered- provinces, was 2 and. ma plunder 
2 — the 1 8 - | 


It is Gaia, that Charles ſic this ee inſtituted the celebrated order of the Gener, 
"which conſiſted but of fixteen Knights, who wore a gold collar with three chains, to 
which was ſuſpended a Genet of ſolid gold. Favinus and the Abbe Juſtiniani® aſſure 
us, that this order was much in vogue under the ſecond race of kings; it does not, how- 
ever, appear, that military orders were in uſe before the twelfth century ; which occa- 
ſioned Father Meneſtrier to fix this inſtitution of h gn. at the Tag of Charles 


the COTTON 


5- Rodoric, I. iii. e. 17. 6s Juſtiniani, t. i. e. 132 
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A. D. 734, 735» 736, 737.-] A ſecond irruption of the Muſſulmans into Provence 
revived the laurels of Charles, who, in a deciſive battle, again ſubdued the Friſians, 
and flew their duke with his own hand. On the death of Eude, Charles granted 
Aquitain to Hunalde, the fon of that prince, reſerving to himſelf and his heirs the 
claim of homage, without even mentioning the name of * rege 


\ 


A. D. 738.] A new war at the Sheving, 3 ſucceſsful with the W 


age. It is s ſuppoſed he was buried at Saint Denis. 


* 422 0 


T INTERREGNUM_ 


terminated the reign of Thierri the Fourth, who died in the twenty-third Eee of his 


+2246 erb RY OF vA N (R. [ 741. 


IN TERRE GN UM 


THE Interregnum which enſued on the death of Thierri laſted ſix or ſeven years, 
according to the general opinion; though the Abbé Conrad, in his Chronicle, fixes its 
| duration at five; and M. de Valois at four or five. Charles thought that the ſervices he 
1 had rendered the ſtate ought to have procured him an offer of the crown. Poſſeſſed of 
fovereign authority, he might without impediment have placed it on his head; but 
knowing that the French were firmly attached to the royal family“ he did not dare to 
aſſume a title which would have excited ſuch general enyy*; and the nobles, who 
would have been ſorry to ſee him on the throne, had not ſufficient reſolution to deſire 
he would chuſe them a king from among the deſcendants of Clovis. Still he continued 
to exert an abſolute ſway, under the title of Duke of the French. Pope Gregory the 
Second, in one of his letters, ſtyles him Duke and Mayor of the Palace of France, 
which appears to confirm the idea that he 1 conſidered himſelf as an officer of 
the kingdom, and not of the king. 1 


A. D. 740, 741.] The emperor Leo having publiſhed an edict prohibiting the 
worſhip of images, which he condemned as idolatrous, and accordingly ordered the 
objects of ſuch adoration to be taken from the churches, and broken in pieces, he was 
excommunicated by the popes, who excited an inſurrection in Italy. The Lombards, 
profiting by the opportunity, took poſſeſſion of Ravenna, and threatened Rome itſelf. 
Gregory the Third, a man of an inflexible temper, then filled the chair of Saint Peter, 
and was the firſt of the ſovereign pontiffs who took a deciſive part in the temporal con- 
cerns of princes; a pernicious example, that was attended with fatal effects both to the 
church and the empire. He wrote ſeveral affecting letters to the duke of the F rench, to 


2 Secund. Contin. Fred- c. 199 2 Ann. Meten, 3 Idem Cont, Fred. e. 110. 
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entreat his 8 ; but Charles, either from regard to Luitprand, king of the 
Lombards, or from the hope that more advantageous offers might be made him, was 
in no haſte to comply with his urgent ſolicitations*. This affectation of neglect, | 
however, did not diſcourage Gregory, who ſent ambaſladors+ to him, with the keys of 
Saint Peter's tomb, and ſome links of the chains with which that apoſtle had been 


that he ſhould grant them aſſiſtance immediate and effectual. Charles agreed to accord 
the protection required; but, unwilling to break with Luitprand, he remonſtrated with 
him on the impropriety of his conduct, in uſurping the patrimony of the church, and 
urged him to reſtore what he had taken from the pope— The king of the Lombards, 
either from fear or conviction, complied with his requeſt. To this application from 
Gregory, ſays the Abbe Velly, was Rome indebted for her en greatneſs, oye 
the family of ponies for 12 elevation to the empire. ; 


Charles, more debilitated by fatigue than by age, ud pod for ſome time afflicted 
with a diſorder that inſenſibly preyed upon his conſtitution; he therefore began to 
think of ſettling his family concerns. By his firſt wife, Rotrude,: he had three children, 
Carloman, Pepin, and the princeſs Hildetrude. By Sonnichilde, his ſecond wife, who 
was niece to Odilon, duke of Bavaria, he had another ſon, named Grippon, or Grifon. 
Having convened an aſſembly of the nobles at Verberie, a country ſeat near Com- 
piẽgne, he obtained their conſent to make the following diviſion of the French empire: 
To Carloman he gave Auſtraſia, Germany and Thuringia; to Pepin, Neuſtria, Bur- 
gundy, and Provence: but a very ſmall portion of territory was aſſigned to Grifon. 
This diviſion gave riſe to ſome commotions in "PG ; but: HOT were ſoon. arne | 
by Pepin and his uncle Childebrand. 


D. 741.] Soon after he had md theſe arrangements, Charles died at Querſi- by 
er in the fifty-firſt year of his age; and was interred with great pomp, at the 
abbey of Saint Denis. Although his victories over the Saracens moſt probably pre- 
ſerved Europe from the impending. yoke of Mahomet, yet has his character been 
impeached by the legends of the monks; and the clergy, who reſented the freedom with 
which he applied the revenues of the church to the defence of the Chriſtian religion, 
have not ſcrupled to enrol him among the damned. In a letter addrefled to Lewis, 
the grandſon: of Charlemagne, it is aſſerted, that on opening the tomb of Charles 
Martel, the ſpectators were affrighted by the ſmell of fire, and the aſpect of an horrid 
dragon; and that a ſaint of the times was indulged with a viſion of the foul and body 
of the founder of the Carlovingian race burning in the abyſs of hell, But the 
ſtory is of a very clumſy conſtruction,” for Saint Eucher of en to whom this wan» | 
derful viſion i is COOL died before Charles Martell. 


# 7 * * . 2 
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4 Ann. Meten, ad Ann. 
The ancient French writers remark, that this was the firſt embaſſy ſent by 5 popes to the court of France, 


T 2 ER Charles 


fettered. The ambaſſadors had orders to offer him the conſulſhip of Rome, on condition 
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Chiles was undoubtedly right in ſeizing thidvcolefailicat property, for the purpoſe of 
defending the church, fo long as the clergy were able to defray theſe expences. Their 
revenues at this time were immenſe: the augmentation was owing; firſt, to their-own 
induſtry, in cultivating the barren lands that had been granted; ſecondly, to the 
indifcreet liberality of thoſe who impoveriſhed their families to enrich the miniſters 
of the goſpel; and laſtly, to tythes, which had now been paid for nearly two centuries. 
Theſe were at firſt a mere voluntary gift, though they were afterwards exacted as a 
tribute. Saint Auguſtin recommends their payment as a work of -charity—the council 
of Fours inculcates the ſame idea; and the ſecond council of Magon renders it obli- 
gatory. But though Charles was ſo far juſtifiable, yet ſome part of his conduct to the 
church merits: reprehenſion. Not content with taking to himſelf the moſt conſiderable 
bdenefices, he (diſtributed the biſhopricks and abbies among the principal noblemen i in 
his army, and gave the livings to the ſubaltern l which opened a Nor to very 


2 abuſes. 


The great et ſuch as Reine Vienne, and e were Tp 8 of . | 
The eccleſiaftics, that they might not be deſpoiled of their livings, made no ſcruple to 
bear arms. Benefices became hereditary—they were converted into an article of com- 
merce, and divided among children, like any other poſſeſſions. | Inventories have been 
| ſeen®, in which churches, altars, bells, ornaments, communion-cups, eroſſes, and 


relics have been expoſed to fale.—The abuſes were carried ſtill farther—when a "4 


was married, her fortune frequently conſiſted of a church living, of which her huſband 
5 received the tythes and chance-perquiſites. Some law-writers have regarded this 
Þberality of Charles to his officers, as the true epoch of 1 5 wy of 5 
holden as 58 by noblemen, or others of the laity | 


The death of Charles occaſioned great confuſion. His daughter Hildetrude, retired 
from court, and, paſſing the Rhine, repaired to Bavaria, where ſhe married duke Odi- 
Ton. © Carloman and Pepin being-perfuaded that ſhe' was induced to the adoption of 
this meafure by the intrigues of Sonnichilde, who was diſcontented with the trifling 
"inheritance of her ſon Grifon, reſol ved to ſecure both the prince and his mother. 
The queen, aware of their intentions, retired to Laon, which was reduced after an 
obſtinate fiege. Sonnichilde was by the victors diſmiſſed to the abbey of Chelles, and 
; Grifon 1 was confined in the caſtle of Neuchatel, near the foreſt of Ardenne. Theodald, 
"the fon of Grimoald, did not experience an equal degree of indulgence; his preten- 
Kons were e, and Fe was 27 wine to en and ou 15 
3 D. 742. J The two ang next acct ating; Hunalde, Joke & Aquitaine 
who, in violation of his” oaths, refuſed" to acknowledge. their N He was 
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ſpeedily ſubdued, his country laid waſte, 2 a renewal. of 68 exacted from him. 
During this expedition, they fixed the boundaries of their reſpective dominions; and 
Carloman, then paſſing the Rhine, advanced to the banks of the Danube, and con- 
ſtrained the Germans to ſue for peace. About this time, Charles, the eldeſt ſon of 
Pepin, who afterwards acquired the name of Charlemagne, from the | plendour of his 
actions, was born at the caſtle of 3 near . | | 


But the French were by no means ſatisfied with the long continuance of this inter- 
regnum; and thoſe princes who paid tribute to the crown, though willing to acknow- 
ledge the authority of a monarch, refufed to pay abedience to men who, they ſaid, 
had annihilated royalty, and now oppreſſed the nobtes.—Influenced by theſe confider- 


ations, Pepin reſtored the regal title in Childeric the Third. 


= 
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 CHILDERIC THE THIRD. 


— 


A. D. 743. ] CHILD ERIC, according to an ancient genealogical table of 
the kings of France", was fon of Thierri of Chelles.. He only reigned over Neuſtria, 


Burgundy, and-Provence ; Carloman reſerving Auſtraſia as an e principality, 
which he governed himſelf. 


The tributary Princes ſtill obeying with regret the children of Charles Martel, entered 
into a freſh league, in order to ſhake ff the authority of Pepin and Carloman. But 
the Alemanni, Bavarians, and Saxons, were ſucceſſively reduced to obedience; as well 
| as Hunalde, duke of Aquitaine. [A. D. 744.} This laſt prince, entertaining ſome 
1 Auſpicions of his brother's fidelity, ordered his eyes to be put out; and being afterwards | 
ſtricken with remorſe for the barbarous act, reſigned 8 dominions to his ſon Gaifre, 
and retired to a convent. 


= A. D. 747.] Far different were the motives which influenced Carloman to embrace 
- 0 a life of religious ſolitude; even in the moment of triumph, in the midſt of ſucceſſive 
victories, he conceived the deſign of ſecluding himſelf from the follies and vices of the 
world, in the filent gloom of a cloiſter. He accordingly repaired to Rome, where he 
EA. received the monaſtic habit from the hands of pope n who ge him a place 
| in the Benedictine abbey on n Caſſin. 


A. D. 748. Pepin, now become ſole maſter of the 3 releaſed 115 brother 
Grifon from confinement, loaded him with careſſes, and aſſigned him an apartment in 


| his palace, with a penſion ſuitable to his rank. Intent on promoting the happineſs of 


2 Chronique de Fontenelle, See p. 792, of the firſt yol; des Hift. Franc, de Ducheſne, 
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the people, he eſtabliſhed tribunals in every part of the kingdom, for the 3 1 ; 


and effectual redreſs of grievances; and he ſought to conciliate eſteem, by protecting 
religion, rewarding merit; defending innocence, and puniſhing oppreflion. In this 
ſtate of grandeur, of glory, and of power, Pepin entertained ſerious thoughts of uniting 
in himſelf the authority and title of King. But his ſchemes ſuffered a temporary inter- 
ruption from the ambition of Grifon, who ſuddenly withdrew from court, accompanied 
by a number of the young nobility, and taking refuge among the Saxons, once more 
excited that people to revolt. The army of Pepin, however, again proved triumphant ;: 
the prone were routed, _ their duke, een was taken n 
On the death of - Odilon, duke of 8 nis Corte had 3 on his infant Ie 
Taffilon; and his widow Hiltrude readily offered an aſylum to her-half-brother, the 
fugitive Grifon. Aſſiſted by a ſtrong body of malcontent French, the perfidious ſup - 
pliant ſeized his ſiſter and her ſon, and uſurped the dukedom of Bavaria. But his: 
tranſient power vaniſhed on the approach of Pepin; Taffilon was reſtored to his: 
dominions : and: Grifon, again pardoned by his brother, again endeavoured to awake the 
dormant embers of faction; and, eſcaping from the . of a —_— proceddrbes ie in; 
the court of the duke of e | 


{ 


As this laſt attempt of Grifon was followed by an interruption of the pablic tran-- | 
quillity, Pepin renewed his project for - aſcending the throne. . The chief obſtacle to 5 
his elevation aroſe from the oath of fidelity which the French had taken to Childeric. 

This impediment Pepin undertook to remove; though the means which he adopted for 
this purpoſe are variouſly related. The ee of writers pretend, that being 
aſſured of the favour, eſteem, and ſuffrages of the nation, he propoſed to them to con- 
ſult pope Zachary, [A. D. 7 50] who replied, That being already in poſſeſſion of the 
regal authority, he might certainly aſſume the title of King. The people were accords - 
ingly perſuaded that this declaration was ſufficient to releaſe them from the obligation: 
of their oath *; and Pepin was proclaimed king. There are others, on the contrary,, 
who affirm that Childeric, impreſſed with an earneſt defire of embracing a religious life, 
voluntarily, and with the conſent of his principal vaſſals, abdicated the throne ; by 
which means, the right of electing a new ſovereign reverted to the people, who unani- 
mouſly conferred that dignity on Pepin. This laſt account, if not the moſt true, is, at. 
leaſt, the moſt honourable to the pope, the new monarch, and the nation. It excul-- 
pates Zachary from the charge of prevarication, in taking advantage of the religious 
prejudices of the people, in order to ſanction an act of injuſtice; it clears Pepin from 
that of uſurpation, and oppreſſion of his lawful ſovereign; and it fully acquits the 
nation of the crimes of perjury and treaſon. Whatever was the real ſtate of the Fs: | 


_ 


2.Fginard. in Annal. ad Ann, 78 3. Father le Cointe's Ecclefiaſtical Annals of the Year 752. 
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and thirty-three years from Pharamond, and two hundred and ſeventy from the acceſ- 
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it is certain that Childeric deſcended from the throne, and retired to the monaſtery of 
Sithieu !. He did not ſurvive his depoſition more than three or four years. He had 

one ſon, named Thierri, who lived and died in a Rats of _— at the abbey of 
| ele now Saint Vandrille. | 


A D. 751. 1 Thus finiſhed the Merovingian race, which had FONG — — Giles 


fion of Clovis. It gave ſix and thirty monarchs to France, one and twenty of whom 
reigned over Paris. The four firſt were Pagans, the others Chriſtians, but rather in 
name than in manners. Till the reign of Clotaire the Second, cruelty, ferociouſneſs, 
and barbariſm, were generally prevalent: more mildneſs, religion, and goodneſs appeared 
under the later monarchs; and to thoſe qualities, indeed, may be aſcribed the deſtruction 
of the race the daring projects of ambition being encouraged by meekneſs, and only 
repreſſed by exertions of ſeverity. The characters of the Merovingian princes, as 
pourtrayed by thoſe who wrote at the commencement of the ſecond race of kings, muſt 
be read with caution and miſtruſt, In order to juſtify the uſurpation of Pepin, to 
the Merovingians have been aſcribed all the calamities of the empire; while they 
have imputed to the Carlovingians every national improvement, and all the good that 
was done during their — of the N under the 28085 of N of the 
F | | 
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SECOND, OR CARLOVINGIAN RACE. 


PEPINC 


A. D. 781.1] THE deplorable end of the Merovingian race affords one of thoſe ' 
examples (which are not leſs common than dreadful) of the inſtability of human 
affairs. The antiquity of its origin, traced to the very earlieſt times; the ſplendour 
of its exploits; the number of its victories; the extent of its conqueſts ; the habitual 
reſpeC of the nation, and the natural attachment of the French to their lawful ſove- | 
reigns, all proved infufficient to enſure its duration. . 


Pepin was crowned at Soiffons, i in a general aſſembly of the nation. A contemporary : au- 
thor* obſerves, that queen Bertha was, according to ancient cuſtom, placed by his fide on 
the throne. But it is remarkable that this is the rl mention of ſuch a cuſtom to be found 
in hiſtory; whence we are induced to believe, that it was an innovation adopted either : 
for the purpoſe of rendering his inauguration more memorable, or elſe to inſpire the 
people with a greater degree of reſpect for the children which that princeſs had borne. 
him. Actuated by the ſame principle, he reſolved to receive the ſacred unction 
from the hands of Boniface, archbiſhop of Mayence, and the pope's legate; by which 
meaps he led the people to regard his election as an order from Heaven“, and acquired 
additional yeneration to his perſon, and reſpect to his power. This ceremony, hitherto 
unknown in F rance, was performed in the cathedral at Soiſſons, and it was found to be 
productive of ſo many advantages, that all the ſucceſſors of * followed his aaa | 


2 yer. Cont. Fred, c. 117. 2 Eg nard, i in Ana, ad Ap, 780. 
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except Lewis the Debonnaire or Gentle, who being ordered by his father, len, 
to go and take the crown from the great altar in the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, put 
it on his head, and without any farther conſecration, was acknowledged king of the 
* 5 5 3 

The ceremony of conſecration was formerly . by the metropolitan of the 
province in which the new monarch was crowned. Philip, the firſt of his name, was 
alfo the firſt king who was conſecrated at Rheims; the right of conſecration was after- - 
wards claimed by the biſhops of Rheims, but it was not confirmed to them till the reign 
ee „„ „„ 

A. D. 752. 1 The commencement of this new reign was e ee 5 a ſignal 
defeat of the Saxons, who had again revolted, and were again reduced to ſubmiſſion, 
and compelled to pay an annual tribute of three hundred horſes. The Britons expe- 
rienced a ſimilar fate. During this expedition“ he was delivered from the active enmity 
of an implacable relation, by the death of Grifon, who was ſlain in the valley of Mau- 
rienne*. It is not known whether he was killed by the emiſſaries of the duke of 
Aquitaine, in revenge of a criminal intercourfe which he maintained with his wife; or 
buy affaflins hired by Pepin himſelf, who was fearful that if he paſſed into cd he 

whe induce the Lombards to eſpouſe his ure. 


A. D. 7 53, 7 54. I The kingdom of the Lombards, which, from the royal reſi- 
ns, of Pavia extended to the gates of the ancient capital, oppreſſed the waining 
ſtrength. and feeble age of Rome. Aſtolphus, the ſovereign of that hoſtile nation, 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of Ravenna, and extinguiſhed in Italy the nominal-authority of 
the Emperor of the Eaſt. Rome was menaced by the victorious Lombard, and the 
life of each citizen was. fixed at the annual tribute of a piece of gold. The Roman 
pontiff had in vain endeavoured to deprecate the injuſtice of his enemy; with fearful 
ſpeed he traverſed the Pennine Alps, and implored the protection of the French monarch. 
He was lodged in the abbey of Saint Denis, and treated with every poffible mark of 
reſpect. At the requeſt of Pepin, Stephen ſolemnly placed the diadem upon his head, 
beſtowed the regal unction on his ſons, Charles and Carloman, and conferred on. the 

| three princes the title of Patrician of Roine. 


Pepin's firſt care, after his new conſecration, was to aſſemble a parliament at Crecy- 
upon-Oiſe, in order to declare war againſt the Lombards. But he was extremely ſur- 
| prized to ſee his brother Carloman attend the aſſembly, who after having abdicated the 
| throne, bad —_— the monaſtic habit, The king of Lombardy, who was afraid that 


3 Ann. Metens, | 4 Idem, Contin. Fred. c. 118. 
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Stephen would prevail on the French monarch to eſpouſe his te 5, had phbfhinted this 
prince to counteract his projects. The pious monk accordingly Seed the orders of his 


ſovereign in oppoſing the intereſts of the pope. A recollection of his former dignity, his 
birth, and his virtues, gave a great weight to his arguments. He | poke in favour of Aſtolphus 


with ſuch ſtrength and eloquence, that it was determined to ſend ambaſſadors to that 


monarch, to engage him to the adoption of pacific meaſures, before the nation ſhould 
arm. This proof of the influence which Carloman {till poſſeſſed gave umbrage to 
' Pepin, who, having conferred on the ſubje& with the ſovereign pontiff, ſent him into 
cloſe confinement at a monaſtery at Vienne, where he died that ſame year?. The ſub- 
| ſequent ſeizure of his children, who were immediately ſhaved and immured in a convent, 
gave birth to ſtrange ſuſpicions on his ſudden death; and it was generally e that 
he had fallen a lacrifice to the fears and ambition of his brother. | 


0 D. 755:] Aſtolphus received the French ambafla dete with proper N . 
offered to forego his pretenſions to Rome; but he refuſed to reſtore either the Exarchate, 
or the Pentapolis, which the pope claimed as the ſpoils of a heretic. Pepin, not 
content with this propoſal, ſent a ſecond embaſſy *, which did not prove more ſucceſsful 
than the firſt. He then, accompanied by his two ſons, made, with the conſent of his 
nobles, that celebrated donation to the church of Saint Peter, which gave riſe to the 


temporal power of the court of Rome?. It comprized, under the name of the Exar- 
 Cthate—Ravenna, Adria, Ferrara, Imola, Faenza, Forli, and fix other towns, with their 
dependencies; and under that of the Pentapolis—Rimini, Pefaro, Fano, Senigaglia, and 


Ancona, with ſeveral places of inferior note. Pepin's generoſity; in thus diſpoling of ter- 
Titories which did not belong to him, is truly curious: he reſolved, however, to acquire 
by conqueſt a right of diſpoſal; and for this purpoſe he marched into Italy. Aſtolphus, 


beſieged in Pavia by the French army, renounced all pretenſions to the ſovereignty - 


of Rome, and reſtored the Exarchate. and the Pentapolis- The king of the Hane 
_ exulting in the ſucceſs of gs expedition, repaſſed the Alps in triumph. 


7 


A. D. 756. 5 The ſatisfa@tion of Pepin was but of ſhort duration; the retreat of : 


the French diffipated the feats of Aſtolphus; he rejected the conditions which had deen 
extorted from him, and already preſſed with menaces and arms the independance-at 


Rome. On the receipt of this intelligence, the ſon of Martel again reſamed his armour; 


and the rapidity of his march was only to be equalled by that of his ſucceſs. The 
- Uiſtreſs of Stephen was relieved, and the perfidy of Aſtolphus chaſtiſed. The Lombard 


Was a ſecond time compelled to ſue for peace; and to the former terms was added the 


Ripulation of an . tribute of heads thouſand ſols of A 


5 Anh, Metens, © Eginard. in Annal. 7 Secund. 8 Fred. * Annal. Fuld, ad Ann, 756, 
 '9 Anafl, in vita Stephan, Pap. Porky i | 
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It was on Pepin's return from this expedition that he poſtponed the general aſſembly 
from the firſt of March to the firſt of May. As cavalry began to be introduced into 
the French armies during his reign, the neceſfity of finding forage Ranked £ the 8 to be 


- thus See BY A more commodious ſeaſon of the year. 


A. D. 7.57- 1 Pepin had now. attained to The . of glory: 3 crown * Lom- 
bardy had, on the death of Aſtolphus, through his intervention, been conferred on 
Didier; the pope was indebted to him for a conſiderable extent of territory; and the 
. emperor courted his fayour, and ſpared no pains to ſecure his friendſhip. At this 
period he convened a parliament at Compicgne, at which ſome regulations were adopted 
with regard to marriages. The leproſy was adjudged a ſufficient cauſe for diflolving a 
marriage; and the party who ſued for the divorce was allowed to marry again. It 
appears from hence, that this diforder was then very common. When the Aſſembly 
-were about to ſeparate, ambaſſadors arrived from Conſtantinople, loaded with magnifi- 
cent preſents, among which was an organ, the firſt that had been ſeen in France . 
Pepin gave it to the church of Saint Corneille, at Compiegne. All theſe advances, 
however, on the part of Conſtantine Copronynus, were attended with no effect; 
the French monarch returned attention with attention, but e in n to the 


2 oh en an of wo raren and the an, | 


On the death of Stephen, k his 13 Paul f. 3 to tlie chair of Saint © 00 
3 from Pepin an equal degree of protection with his predeceſſor. Ihe 
repoſe of France was again diſturbed by a general revolt of the impatient Saxons; but 
- Their endeavours to break, only ſerved to rivet their chains; they were ſpeedily ſub- 
dued, and reduced to unconditional ſubmiſſion The news of this ſucceſs filled with 
conſternation all the enemies of Pepin. The king of the Sclavonians ſent him an offer 
of tribute, and acknowledged himſelf the vaſſal of France. The king of Lombardy, | 
too, who had recently 1 an irruption into the papal territories, followed his 


SER. 


A. D. 559, 2 . ] This 8 monarch was every where "BY Nar- 
bonne. after reſiſting the terrors of a blockade during three years, ſubmitted. to his 
domination, on the ſole condition of preſerving the Roman laws, which its inhabitants 
had conſtantly followed, and which Kill prevail in Septimania. Gaifre, duke of Aqui- 
'taine, was the nent that experienced his reſentment: that prince having uſurped the 
poſſeſſions of ſeveral churches ; that were under the protection of France, Pepin ſum- 
moned him to reſtore them, and on his refuſal, marched an army into his country, and 
. him to ſubmiſſion. Gaifre, paſa ye had again recourſe to arms; and this 


30 Continuat, Fred. | 22 Ann. Metcas, * Eginard. 13 Id. in Annales, 
. | „ | ſecond 
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ſecond: revolt hs a war which laſted ſome years, and at Stadt terminated 
JA. D. 568] in the death of Gaifre, and in the re-annexation of the duchy of Aquitaine 
to the crown of France. During this conteſt, Taſſilon, duke of Bavaria, renounced 
his homage to the French king, and prepared to aſſert by arms his claim of independence. 
But intimidated by the misfortunes of Gaifre, he was induced to ſeek a e beg IA 
and by his ready ſubmiſſion diſarmed the reſentment of the viftor. e 


A. D. 768.] Soon aſter theſe „ Pepin was ſeized with a flow fever, 
at Xaintes, was conveyed with difficulty to Saint Denis, and there expired of a dropſy, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign. He was interred 
at the place where he died ; and was buried, according to his own orders, at the church- 
door, with his face downwards, and in the poſture of a penitent. By his wife Bertha, 
or Bertrude, daughter of Charibert, count of Laon, he had four ſons—Charlemagne, 
who ſucceeded to the kingdom of Neuſtria ; Carloman, who governed Auſtraſia; Pepin, 
who died in his infancy ; and Gilles, a monk, in the monaſtery of Saint Sylveſtre. He 
had alſo three daughters—Rothaige, Adelaide, and Giſele: the two aſe n young, - 


* the 1 taoł * veil at the eee of n | 


Pepin Dofleſſed pes 8 ebilinies; and great political ne Sr his Elland - 
ſucceſs were equal in the cabinet and the field. Under his auſpices, France attained 


that ſtrength and conſequence, which enabled his ſon to purſue. his triumphant- career 
of greatneſs. But amidſt the ſplendour of his viryes, his vices and defects have been 
totally forgotten Not one of his biographers has, in the delineation of his character, 
noticed the aſſaſſination of Theodald, ſon of Grimoald; the deſpotic authority which 
he exerted over his lawful ſovereign; the violation of his eath, in depoſing Childerie, 
and taking poſſeſſion of the throne ; or the tyrannical confinement of his brother Car- 
loman in a convent.— Theſe are weighty defects; and, though oppoſed by many great 
and glorious actions, are ſurely ſufficient not only to ꝓreclude indiſcriminate commenda- - 
tion, but to command a conſiderable degree of cenſure. | 1 Þ, 


| Pepin acquired the ſurname of Short from his ae form, which became 2 
ſubject of pleaſantry to ſome of his courtiers. The king being. informed of their re- 
marks, determined to convince them of their error: with this view, he cauſed a combat 
to be exhibited, at the abbey of Ferrieres , between a lion and a bull. The former 
having thrown down his adverſary, Pepin turned to the noblemen, who were preſent, 
and aſked which of them had courage enough to ſeparate or kill the furious combatants. 
The bare propoſal made them all ſhudder—Not a foul replied. —I will do it then myſelf, 
Maid the monarch calmly. He accordingly drew his ſabre, keaped into the arena, 


e . 34 Menach. San—gal, I. ii. c. a3. 
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attacked and killed the lion, and then turning to the bull, aimed ſo ſevere a blow at his 
head, that he ſeparated it from his body. The whole court were aſtoniſhed at this 
prodigious exertion of courage and ſtrength. The nobles, who had indulged their wit 
at the expence of the king, were confounded. Pepin, turning towards them, exclaimed 
in a lofty tone David was ſmall, but wy wee the proud giant who had dared 
< to treat him with contempt.” | | 


This ferocious kind of amuſement was common in theſe times. The kings not only 
_ exhibited combats of wild beaſts to the people, but they frequently indulged themſelves 
with this en diverſion within the precincts of the palace. 


The 3 courts, {cours i ) alſo ed one of their principal amuſements 
ka were thoſe famous aſſemblies, which all the nobles were obliged to attend, on an 
invitation from the king. They were holden twice a year, at Chriſtmas and Eaſter, 
generally for the celebration of a marriage, or ſome other great rejoicing ; they laſted | 
a week; the place in which they were holden was ſometimes the royal palace, ſome- 
times a celebrated city, and ſometimes a vaſt plain; but always in a ſpacious place, 
capable of affording convenient accommodations for all the nobility in the kingdom: 
the ceremony commenced by a ſolemn maſs** ; and the prieſt who performed it, before 
he read the epiſtle, placed the crown on the king's head, which the monarch wore till 
He went to bed. During the whole time of the feſtival the king always dined in 
public, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed dukes and prelates fat with him at table: there was 
a ſecond table for the abbots, counts, and other noblemen ; profuſion, rather than 
delicacy, was the leading characteriſtic of both. On the removal of each courſe, the 
flutes and obois played. When the entremets were ſerved, three heralds at arms, each 
with a rich cup in his hand, cried out three times, Bounty of the moſt powerful of 
„ king! and then threw gold and filver to the people, who collected it with loud 
acclamations of joy. This diſtribution was announced and . by a flouriſh 
of muſical inſtruments. 8 


The amuſements of the afternoon conſiſted of fiſhing, gaming, hunting, rope- 
dancing, juggling, farce-playing, and pantomimical repreſentations. The pantomimes, 
or buffoons, are repreſented as poſſeſſed of admirable ſkill in training dogs, bears, and 
apes, to acts of imitation and mimicry. Theſe animals had parts aſſigned them in their 
different performances. Such was the taſte of the times. Plenary courts were par- 
ticularly in vogue during the reign of the Carlovingian monarchs; they were ſup- 
ported with unuſual magnificence under Charlemagne, when they were attended by 
dukes and counts, who came from the fartheſt extremity of this vaſt empire, each 

' 
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accompanied 
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accompanied by a brilliant court, and incurring an expence equal to that of his 
ſovereign. y 


This magnificence hegan to diminiſh from the time of Charles the Simple, the 
revenues of whoſe immediate ſucceſſors were inadequate to ſupport the expence of ſuch 
ſplendid feſtivals. They were revived, however, by Hugh Capet, continued by Ro- 
bert, and maintained in their priſtine ſplendour by Saint Lewis: Charles the Seventh, 
finding them extremely burthenſome to the ſtate, finally aboliſhed them. The abolition 
was prudent, fince they led the nobility to ruin themſelves at play, and the monarchy _ 
to exhauſt his treaſures. At each 6f theſe feſtivals the king was obliged to give new 
dreſſes to the officers of his houſfiold, as well as to thoſe who belonged to the queen 
and the princes. Thence came the word /ivery, becauſe theſe dreſſes were delivered at : 
the king's expence. In ſhort, the whole expences attending the plenary courts 5 
amounted to an immenſe ſum. If there was any veſſel on the ſide- board of great value, 1 8 
or any ſcaree and curious jewel in the crown, cuſtom required that the king ſhould make | 

a preſent of it to ſome one. In the room of theſe plenary courts feſtivals were 
efabliſhed, which, though devoid of that cumbrous magnificence that marked the 
former, were diſtinguiſhed by the ſofter and more pleaſing allurements of gallantry, 
politeneſs, and taſte. | ö 
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3 SSS ᷑ͤZ—̃—8̃.̃.̃ͤʃ— 
75 D. 269. ] P EPIN, aware of the ſuperior hs of his fon Charles, had 
queathed him Auſtraſia; from a conſciouſneſs that the reſtleſs ſpirit of the German 
nations, and the unſettled ſtate of affairs in Italy, would afford him an ample field for 
the diſplay of his courage. According to this diviſion, Carloman was to have Burgundy, 
Provence, Languedoc, Alſace, a part of Germany, and of Aquitain * But ſuch is 
the neglect of ancient authors, that not a word is ſaid of Neuſtria, one of the moſt 
valuable portions of the French empire. The laſt will of the deceaſed monarch, 
however, was not fulfilled*. The nobles, paying no attention to it, aſſembled in order 
to proceed to a new diviſion of the realm; by which Neuſtria, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, 
were given to Charles; and Auſtraſia, with all French Germany, to Carloman. The 
two brothers were crowned the ſame day; the eldeſt at 2935 and the youngeſt at 


A. D. 770.] But the harmony that ſubſiſted between them was ſpeedily interrupted 
by the dictates of ambition. The firſt year of their reign a rupture took place, and 
Charles obtained poſſeſſion of part of Auſtraſia. Carloman was preparing to reſent this 
injury, and the flames of war were on the point of deſolating the empire, when their 
attention was attracted by another object of their mutual enmity. This was Hunalde, 
the old duke of Aquitaine, who ſuddenly burſting from the fetters of a monaſtic lite, 
which he had patiently borne for more than twenty years, aſſumed the garb of royalty, 
and was received by his ſubjects with the moſt unequivocal demonſtrations of joy. 
The moſt important cities oy opened their gates to their long-loſt 1 ; and 3 
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eonqueſt, the Iaborious atchievement of ſeveral years, was threatened to be overturned 
in a few weeks. Charles was ſenſible how much his own reputation was: concerned to 
| oppoſe the torrent : his entreaties perſuaded the reluctant Catloman to take the field; 

but the forces of the royal confederates had fearcely formed a junction, before the fickle. 


brother to ſupport alone the weight of the wars. The commanding genius of Charles: 

fupplied the deficiency of his numbers; the duke of Aquitaine, defeated in a deciſive: 

battle, eſcaped with difficulty to the territories of Lupus, duke of Gaſcony, who ſur- 
rendered. him to his FOE"; ; and the captive Hunalde was. GETS to a pos 


The ſucceſs of Charles induced Didier; king of the Lombards, and 1 Tafitor, Jake of 
Bavaria, who had planned hoſtilities againſt him, to forego their deſigns. The former. 
endeavoured to ſeeure the friendſhip of the youthful monarch by a double alliance. 
He had a ſon and a daughter; the former he propoſed to marry to the princeſs Giſele, 
fſter to Charles, and the latter to Charles himſelf, though he was already married to 
Himiltrude, by whom he had a fon. This conſideration, however, was inadequate to 
make him deſiſt from the purſuit of a plan whence, he conceived, ſo many advantages 
- muſt enfue. A negociation was accordingly entered into, and, notwithſtanding the 
violent oppoſition of the pope,” who, in his holy invective againſt the Lombards, re- 
proached them with the firſt ſtain of leproſy , terminated in the repudiation of Himil-«. 
trude, and the concluſion of the projected marriage. But Charles ſoon rejected his. 
new wife on account of ſome ſecret infirmitiess, Which prevented her from bearing 

children; and transferred the title and rank of 1 to Hildegarde, Who was r l a8 
from a noble . family. | 


| A. D. 771.] In the midſt of theſe eranſ@Bioms; W died at Samaney, nean 
Laon, and was interred at the abbey of Saint Remi, at Rheims. He left two ſons, 
Pepin and Siagre; but neither of them was permitted to ſucceed him; the Auſtraſians, 
impreſſed with reſpect for the talents of Charles, acknowledged him for their ſovereign. 
Gerberga, the widow of Carloman, trembling for the fate of her childrenꝰ, fled with 
them into Lombardy ; where they were received with great affection by Didier, who 
was eager to embrace any opportunity of revenging the inſult offered to his daughter. 
The court of Lombardy ſoon became an aſylum far all the enemies of the French 
monarchy ; Hunalde, having eſcaped from priſon, vepaired thither ; and ſeveral of the 
Auſtraſian nobles, diſguſted with the government of Charles, took refuge with his 
enemy. | | b | | „ 


A. D. 77. Charles was not ignorant of theſe proceedings; but his immediate | 
atention was called to another quarter. A revolt of the Saxons engaged him in a War, 
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prince withdrew, with the troops immediately attached to his ſtandard, and left his 
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which, with fome ſhort intervals, exerciſed: his perſevering valour during thirty-three 
vers. From the Rhine, and beyond the Elbe, the martial inhabitants of the north o? 
Germany were ſtill inimicał to the government and religion of the French; they 
rejected with contempt the ſervile obligation of tribute; and, in fucceſſive engagements, 
difplayed a ferocious: courage, which could only be repulſed by the veteran intrepidity 
of the troops of Charles. This firſt war was occaſioned. by an irruption of the Saxons 
into the. territories of Fr rance. | 


l entered their country, and laid waſte all before him; Mill, far from being 
intimidated, they offered him battle; but fortune proving unfavourable, they were 
abliged to bend beneatir the yoke of the victer . Town after town was taken; their 
temples weredemoliſhed, and their idols broken in pieces. Finding their. inability to reſiſt, 
the Saxons ſued for. mercy, and obtained it. Charles having exacted from them twelva 
hoſtages, as à pledge of their en Ao, returned home, and prepared for an ex- 
0 8 8 | 


. D: 772-1. Pope Stephen- was dead, and had been ſucceeded by Arn, who was 
no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the papal dignity, than he ſent to the king of Loinbardy, to 
demand reſtitution of ſome places belonging to. the patrimony of Saint Peter, which 
he {till retained. - That prince, inſtead of ſending an anſwer to his requiſition, advanced 
towards Rome, at the head of a powerful army, and took with him the two ſons of 
Carloman, on whom he wanted the pope to confer the crown of Auſtraſia. But 
Adrian, being convinced that the only means of eſcaping from the domination of the 
Lombards was by ſecuring the . of the king of France, perſevered i in his refu- 
al to crown the young princes“; and, profiting by this pretended mark of- his attach- 

ment to Charles, he wrote the moſt prefling letters to that monarch, to entreat he would 
march to his aſſiſtance. Charles, averſe from ongaging in this war, made ſuch advantageous 
propoſals to Didier, that he began to imagine he was become formidable to the French 
monarch. Imprefle$with this idea, he rejected the proffered terms; and was ſoon ſurprized 
to hear, that Charles was advancing at the head of ſuch a: powerful army, that it was 
evident he not only meant to: aſſt the pope, but to conquer the whole kingdom of 
Lombardy. He had ſkilfully evaded the fortifie' poſts of the Alps; his prefence diſ- 
perſed the army of the Lombards; andwhile-Didier, with the old: duke of Aquitaine, 
--who had eſcaped from priſon, tookmhelter in Pavia, his ſon Adalgiſe, with- the widow 
and children: af Carloman, fought immediate · fafety i in Verona... Both cities were be- 
 Heged at the ſame moment by the impatient: activity of Charles. Verona was ſoon 
eompelled to ſurrender; Adalgiſe eſcaped to Conſtantinople ; the widbw, and two ſons 
Ns We diſappeared, and noric of them were ever heard of after, till an aceount of 
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the fate of Siagre, the eldeſt ſon, was received by the celebrated Boſſuet, biſhop of 
Meaux, in an ancient manuſcript, ſent him from the abbey of Saint Pons, at Nice. 
This manuſcript contained the life of that prince, written by a contemporary author: 
by which it appears, that he perſuaded his uncle to found the ſaid conyent, where 
he aſſumed the monaſtic habit, and led ſuch a life of ſanctity, that pope Adrian | 
was induced to take him from the convent and make him biſhop of Nice. He was 


eee canonized. 


8 774.] Didier diſplayed . courage in the defence of his capital. The 
ſtrength of the place, the abundance of every thing that was neceſſary for a vigorous | 
reſiſtance; the number and bravery of the troops it contained; and, laſtly, the preſonce 
of the ſovereign who was fighting for his crown—all conſpired to perſuade Charles, 

that its reduction would prove a work of conſiderable time? This determined 
him to convert the ſiege into a blockade, and to pay a ſhort viſit to Rome. He was 
received by Adrian with the moſt grateful marks of attention; but that artful pope, 
in the midſt of his civilities, did not forget his intereſt. The king having accom- 
panied him to the church of St. Peter, Adrian conjured him to remember the donation 
which his father had made to it. Charles immediately ordered it to be read to him, and 
afterwards confirmed it with his mark—for though one of the moſt learned men of the 
age, he could not write. The only return which the king received for this pious offering, 
was that code of the holy canons which was uſed by the Roman church. It comprized 
all thoſe which Dionyſius the Little had collected in the ſixth century, that is to ſay, 
the fifty-firſt of thoſe which are falſely attributed to the apoſtles ; thoſe of Nicza, 
Ancyra, Neoceſarea, Gangra, Antioch, Laodicea, Conſtantinople, Chalcedon, Sardis, 
and of ſome African councils. To theſe were added the Epiſtles of the Popes, from 
Siricius to Hormiſdas. This code, with the letters of Gregory the Second, and the falſe 
decretals compoſed by Iſidorus, was all the eccleſiaſtical law which the French had till 
long after the commencement of the third race of kings. It is dedicated to the 
Liberator of Rome. The preliminary epiſtle, compoſed by Adrian, is a HW in praiſe 
of Charles: each verſe ans with a. letter of 118 name. OO . : 


— 


The 1 on his return to Pavia preſſed the Gags with ul vigour; f che arms of Ps | : 
Baud were ſeconded by an internal enemy, and the ravages of the plague determined | 

the inhabitants to implore the clemency of Charles. The old duke of Aquitaine fell = 
facrifice to his conſtancy in oppoſing the tumultuous. clamour of the people; the 
gates were thrown open—the kingdom of the Lombards was finally extinguiſhed, and 
their unhappy monarch, Didier, was ſent tq a convent in France, where he aſſumed 
the habit of a monk, At Milan, the victor was crowned-king of Lombardy. P 
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On the ruink; of Lombardy a-new- monarchy was: raiſed, which, afterward affumech 
the-appellation of tlie Kingdom of Italy. It comprized not only Piedmont, the duchy- 
of: Montferrat, the republic of Genoa; the dutchies of Parma, and Modena, Tuſcany,, 
the Milaneſe, Breſcie, Verona and Friuli, but all. that country which Charles had given, 
to the pope—that is, the Exarchate of Ravenna, the Pentapolis; the Terra Sabina, Ter- 
racina, the.dutchies of Spoleto and Benevento, the March of Ancona, the diſtricts of 
Ferrara and Bologna; and, if Anaſtaſius, the Librarian, may be credited, the iſland of 


Corſica, the provinces of Venice, and Iſtria, Mantua, and the dutchy of Reggio. But though- 


Charles extended the papal dominions , he was careful to reſtrain the temporal authority of” 
the pope within due bounds: All affairs were conducted in Rome by the king's orders. 
The money coined. there bore his impreſſion; the public acts were dated according to 


the. years of his reign; an appeal lay to his officers: from all the ſentences pro- 


nounced: by. the popes with regard to their vaſſals; the ſovereign pontiffs themſelves. 


Had recourſe to the jaſtice of the F rench monarch in their own perſonal concerns. 


A. D. 775. ] Such was the ſtate of affairs in Italy when Charles was ſummoned to 
repaſs the Alps, in order to reſtrain the deſtructive incurſions of the Saxons, who had 
already re- aſſumed their arms, and recovered Ereſbourg, near the Weſer, which they 
had loſt in the ſormer campaign. That city, at the appearance of the French. 
monarch, was again compelled to change its maſter; but a conſiderable detachment of 
French troops, appointed to guard the paſſages, and ſeparated from their companions 
by the broad ſtream of the river, was, in the moment of heedleſs confidence, over-' 
whelmed by the crafty. barbarians. . This check, with new diſturbances. in Italy, 
induced Charles to receive, with hoſtages from the different tribes, the doubt ful pro- 


feſſions of the Saxons; and, after ſtrengthening the. fortifications al Ereſbourg, he directed. 


ws march to the Weſt. 


A; D, 176, 777, 778. The clouds which bs and whictr had been- ſwelled” 
by, the intrigues of the emperor. of the Eaſt, and the fugitive Adalgiſe, the ſon of 
Didier, were diſpelled by the preſence of the-monareh:- but the ſtorm ſtill ſhook” the 
North: with unabated violence, and the boaſted works of. Ereſbourg were ſwept away: 
by. the fury; of the tempeſt. Charles, by;his rapid return, ſurprized the Saxons in the 

of Sigebaurg, and his unenpected appearance once-more renewed.their profeſſions 
of. loyalty. The fortifications of Ereſbourg were reſtored, new forts were conſtructed - 


big the- Lippe; an afſembly- of the barbarous chiefs- was Holden at Paderborn, in 


Weſtphalia; and: Charles having received their homage, prepared, at the ſolici- 
tation of Ibinalarabi, v of e's 1076 to- march. into Spain and to reſtore the 
ſuppliant. Emir. | 


| — Vyit, 57, ga, xc 
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The authority of the exiled Arabian: was reſtored by tlie: proweff, of the: Chriſtiane 
monarch ; who-reduccd Pampeluna,. traverſed the Ebro, and ſucceſsfully inveſted! the 
city of Saragoſſa. The rebellious followers: of Chriſt and Mahomet were impartially- 
puniſhed” by the defender of inſulted ſovereignty; and the March of Spain, which! 
the victor inſtituted, extended from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro. Barcelona was the: 
reſidence of a French governor ; he obtained the counties of Rouſſillon and de eng on 55 | 
and the kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were ſubject to his juriſdiction But, on: 
his return, his rear · guard was attacked and defeated in the Pyrenean mountains; and 
this action, which has been ſo much celebrated in romance for the death of the famous . 
Roland, ſeems. to impeach the military {kill and prudence of Charles. | 


The return of Witikind a Saxon chief, who had twice FR IAN the: victorious 
arms of Charles, to the friendly court of Denmark, again rouſed the latent ſpark of 
independence in the martial boſoms of his countrymen; They advanced as far as the 

Rhine, ravaged the whole country from Duitz to Coblentz, plundering the churches, 
burning the monaſteries, violating the facred perſons of the nuns, and putting all who 
fell in their way to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or ſex . Charles was at 
Auxerre, when he received intelligence of this new revolt; he immediately diſpatched 
ſuch troops as were neareſt the frontiers, in ſearch of the enemy, whom they came up- 
with at a place called Liheſi, ſituated on the banks of the Eder, in the ptincipality of Heſſe. 
The battle was obſtinate and bloody; but victory at length decided in favour of the- 
French, who, i in revenge of the exceſſes committed by the barbarians on Or hag | 
ne no quarter, but left Land oo ae army. dead on the feld. 


A. D. 779. ] The lateneſs of the ſeaſon not permitting the Finds to boris thats 
advantage, the king aſſembled a Parliament at his palace of Heriftal, where ſeveral ex- 
cellent regulations, or capitularies, were adopted, both eccleſiaſtical? and ſecular . 
The moſt remarkable of theſe relate to theft; and the franchiſes of the chureh-. The 
right of aſylum was ſubject to a thouſand abuſes. Charles did not dare to authorize 
violence in order to force the criminal from̃ his ſacred aſy lum; but a canon was 
paſſed * to prohibit ſuch as ſhould: take refuge ond account of any capital. crime, at 
the foot of the altar, from receiving any food or nouriſhment whatever. This was 
a: ſerious attack on the privilege of eecleſiaſtioũmmunity, of which the biſſiops were 
extremely jealous. But all. their attempts to elude it proving: unavailing, it was- 

decreed . That theft ſhould, the firſt time, be puniſhed «| the loſs of n exsz the. ſecond: 
time, by that of the noſe; and the third time, by death 


The aſſembly was no ſooner. diſſolved, than Charles: paſſed the-Riine;'a at the 1 af 3 
a numerous army. The Saxons. had the courage. to--wait-for him on the banks of the 


* Ann. Metens 22. Tem. xi. Concil. Gall. 33 Can. 3. 4 Can g, 17, 12, 44. 
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Lippe ; where their army was cut in pieces. The victor then advanced as far as the 
Weſer; where deputies from the nation came to renew thoſe oaths which they had fo 
Tepeatedly violated. He again pardoned them; but on condition that they ſhould admit 
prieſts and prelates to reſide among them“, and engage to attend the diet, which he 
appointed to be holden the enſuing ſpring, at Horheim, on the Banks of the Onacre. 
The Saxons were faithful to their promiſe. Every means which prudence could ſug- 
geſt was adopted to prevent a repetition of revolts, and ſeveral of the barbarians re- 
ceived baptiſm. The king was ſenſible of the inſincerity of their converſion, but being 
under the neceſſity of repairing to Any, he aſſumed an e of content and 
ſatisfaction. | 5 ; * 


7 A. D. 781. The Greeks had, for ſome time, ſtopped the revenues of certain poſ- 
ſieſſions belonging to the pope, which was ſituated in the province of Naples; and the 


ſovereign” pontiff, in order to make repriſals, had ſeized Terracina. The affair was 


© ſubmitted to negociation ; but, in the mean time, the Imperialiſts retook all the places 


that had been taken from them. The conferences, therefore, were broken off; and 
the court of Conſtantinople refuſed to liſten to any propoſals, either of reſtitution or 
accommodation. The ſovereign pontiff requeſted the king would ſend him one of his 
generals, with orders to raiſe an army of militia, to enable him to exact juſtice from 
His enemies. He gave him notice, at the ſame time, that the duke of Benevento con- 
tinued to hold a correſpondence with prince Adalgiſe. Charles, who had the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his children in view, ſent him word that before the end. of. the year he would 
viſit Italy himſelf. The French king had four ſons—Pepin, by his firſt wife; and 
Charles, Carloman, and Lewis, by queen Hildegarde. Neuſtria, Burgundy, and Auſ- 
traſia were deſtined for the two eldeſt; and he had a ſcheme in contemplation for in- 
ſuring a part of his ſucceſſion to the two youngeſt, whom, for that purpoſe, he took 
with him into Italy. They left Worms, attended by a numerous and ſplendid court, 
and arrivedin Lombardy towards the end. of autumn. His preſence ſuikced to diſſipate 
the clouds of faction; and the pope's * with the SIE: was. terminated to ne 
" fatifaQtion of Adrian. : 8 | | 


| "Having paſſed the winter at Pavia, 3 went to 1 the Karel of Eaſter at 


Rome; where the pope, at his requeſt, baptized Carloman by the name of Pepin, 


crowned him king of Lombardy, and conſecrated prince Lewis as king of Aquitaine. 
The firſt of theſe kingdoms extended, as we have before obſerved *?, from the Alps to 
the Offanto; and the duchy of Bavaria was afterwards-annexed to it. The laſt com- 
priſed Poitou, Auvergne, Perigord, the Limouſin, and Gaſcony. The new Italian 
I remained in his own dominions; of which Milan became the capital, and 


* An. Meike. — Exit, 64, in Cod, Carolin. » Annal. Eginard, et alu · 


Ravenna 
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Ravenna the place of his refidence. Young Lewis was carried back to France i in a 
cradle; he was then only in his fourth year. At Orleans, cloaths and arms, "fuitable- 
to his age and ſtature, were made for him; he was then mounted on a horſe, and con- 
ducted to e where he received the e of the nobles and people. | 


The Abbe Velly, tolls us, 3 it was RY Ho this journey to Italy that Ebartes Held: a 
many conferences with Alcuinus, a celebrated Engliſhman, who had been induced tai 
viſit the king, from the high character which . of him. The fact Wa, 


yu the motive. 18. miſtated. 


. was librarian 0h Egbert; Archbilhop of York, and brotlier: to Badbarts. - 
king of. Northumberland. Being highly diſtinguiſhed for his talents, he was ſelected 
by Offa, king of Mercia, as a proper perſon to ſend on an embaſſy to Charles. This 
was the motive of his journey to the continent, where Charles conceived ſo. great an 
eſteem and friendſhip for him, that he earneſtly ſolicited, and at length prevailed upon- 
him to ſettle at his court, and become his preceptor in the ſciences . Alcuinus ac- 
cordingly inſt ructed him in rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity ; —_ he acquitted 
himſelf of his taſk. in ſo able a manner, that he became one of the king's chief favourites. 
He was treated with ſo much kindneſs and familiarity,” (ſays Muratori, a contempo- 
rary writer) by the emperor, that the other courtiers called him, by way of eminence, 
be emperor's deligbi o. Charles engaged his learned favourite to- write againſt 
the heretical opinions of Felix, biſhop: af Urgel, in. Catalonia, and- to defend the or- 
thodox faith againſt that hereſiarch, in the council of Francfort, holden in 894 whien 
he performed to the entire ſatisfaction of the king and council, and even to · the con- 
viction of Felix and his followers, who abandoned their errors An. academy was 
eſtabliſhed by Chundes, i in the royal palace, over which Alcuinus. preſided, and in which | 
the princes. and chief nobles were educated ;. other academies were alſo eſtabliſhed in TO 
the el towns of Italy and France, at his inſtigation, and. under his- inſpection : 
France“ (ſays Cave) * is indebted to Alcuinus for, all the . polite, learning it 
_ *-boaſted of in that and the following ages. The univerſities of: Paris, Tours, Fulden, 
« Soiſſons, and many others, owe to. him their origin and increaſe; thoſe of Which he 
« as neither ſuperior noꝝ founder being, at leaſt, enlightened, by his doctrine and 
« example, and enriched by the benefits he procured. for. them from Charlemagne. 
Aleuinus, at length, with great difficulty, obtained permiſſion , from. Charles to retire h 
from court to his abbey of Saint Martin at Tours... Here he maintained a correſpon= - 
dence * letters with N. . (whom he ſtiles King Wann the N 
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of that age, of giving ſeripture names to princes) by which it appears; that Both 
Charles and: his learned friend were animated with the moſt ardent love of religion and 
tearning; and conſtantly employed ig. contriving enen the nobleſt deſigns for 
cir * | 
th D. Ar Ss 783. But to- nf the hated of our Bifforp-Charſes having f ſettles 

kis- affairs in Italy, returned to Saxony, where he held a garliament in his camp, 
om the banks: of the Lippe. The attention of this aſſembly was chiefly directed to 
the adoption of means for ſtifling the ſpirit of revolt; and they imagined that they had 
effectually fulfilled this object of their convention: but the: French troops had ſearcely 
paſſed the Rhine, when Witikind again. excited that martial people to aſſert their 
native elaim of independence. Charles, engaged in other projects, ſent three of his 
fieutenants to chaſtiſe them. Theſe were joined by count Teuderie, a French noble- 
mar, nearly allied to the royal family. The count's military talents: were holden in 
high eſtimation; but; from the jealouſy with which they inſpired the other leaders of 

the Freneh army, they proved fatal to the cauſe they were calculated to promote. The 
© three generals, fearing that the victory would be ſolely aſcribed to Teuderic, reſolved 
to engage without giving him notice of their intention. They accordingly broke up 
their camp in great haſte, and marching towards the Saxons, who had pitched their 
tents at the foot of a mountain near the Weſer, attacked them with all that confidence 
which troops long accuftomed to ſucceſs are apt to feek The Saxons, however, 
ſuſtained the firſt onſet with ſucceſsful vigour; and by a rapid extenſion of their wings, 
contrived to take their enemy in flank, when the diforder became general, and the 
laughter dreadful. The few that eſcaped took refuge in the camp of Teuderic. 
Many officers and perſons of diſtinQion were killed, Faun others 5 the 

TRE 8 conſtable. | 

The office of Conflable 5 to acquire importance at this 8 * ĩt bad 

not yet arrived at that degree of grandeur and power which it afterwards enjoyed. 
The conftable was originally entruſted with the care of the king's ſtables—his poſt was 
Equivalent to that of mater of the horſe; he had two officers under him, who were called. 
mareſchals Some of the conſtables diſtinguiſhed themſelves fo highly by their courage 
and conduct, that they were employed by their ſovereigns in the moſt important 
affairs of ſtate, and entruſted with the command of fleets and armies; but they only 
Acted under a temporary commiſſion. It was Matthew the Second, lord of Montmorency, 

ho made the dignity of conſtable the firſt military rank, under the reigns of Philip 
Auguſtus, Lewis the Eighth, and Lewis the Ninth. That of mareſchals was raiſed 
in proportion ; and at laft, took the place of the former. The conſtable was chief 
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of the army and couneil; he took rank of the chancellor, even in the parſiament; he 
appointed the officers, and gave orders to the troops. The king himſelf, if an ancient: 
deed in the chamber of accounts at Paris may be credited, cold not undertake any. 
military enterprize without his conſent. This poſt having become vacant by the death of 
conſtable Leſdignieres, was ſuppreſſed by Lewis the Thirteenth. © | 


A. D. 784, 785.] The defeat of his army proved a ſource of naval W Chal: . 


marched. into Saxony, with a full reſolution to inflict exemplary vengeance on men, 
| whoſe fole crime conſiſted in repelling the attempts of a foreign invader. At his approach 
their troops diſperſed, and their nobles flocked to him with pfoteſtations of innocence and 
fidelity; but though he met with no oppoſition, he ſeized four thouſand five hundred of 
the inſurgents, and ordered them to be beheaded, as an example to their countrymen. . 
After this unprecedented execution, by which he relinquiſhed his claim to humanity 
without attaining the ſubmiſſion of Saxony, he went to paſs the winter at Thionville. 
There he loſt his queen Hildegarde, who was highly regretted by the nation; and ſome. 
time aſter ] he married Faſlrade, the daughter . a French noblemnan. 

The conſternation en by the recent A of the Saxons, was Slew con- 
verted into rage and deſpair. Witikind, that brave warrior, whom no threats could 
intimidate, no dangers appal, accompanied by duke Albion, again rouſed his country- 
men to arms. The inſurrection was ſo general, and the ſpirit of the inſurgents ſo 
determined, that three bloody defeats were inadequate to reſtrain their attempts, and 
reduce them to ſubmiſſion . But clemency effected what force could not operate. 
Charles filled with eſteem for the untameable courage of Witikind, offered him an 
unconditional pardon, with hoſtages for the performance of his promiſe. The noble 
Saxon, ſubdued by this inſtance of generoſity, repaired to the aſſembly at Paderborn, 
and from thence to the palace of Artigny, on the River Aiſne, where Charles received 
him with ſo much kindneſs, that he became a convert to his government and faith. . 
He was accordingly baptized, and after his admiſſion into the boſom of the Church, he 
led a life of exemplary piety. Some authors pretend, that the illuſtrious family which 
now govern France are defcended from him. Albion followed his example: they both 
returned to their own country, where they ey the oe! in a ſtate 525 een _ | 
nn. N to You and their ling. ; | . 


| Uhm expedition into Saxony had nearly pwnd fatal to Charles. | ks he was in pur- 
fuit of Witikind and Albion, who had retired beyond the Elbe, he received information 
of a conſpiracy: againſt his life, It has been ſuppoſed that the new queen was the 
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who was little accuſtomed to the reception of fimilar intelligence. He immediately + - * 
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CR LIN == of it; Eginard 8 of her as a woman addicted to cruelty; and ſays, that 
Charles was too condeſcending ta her“. Whoever gave riſe to the conſpiracy, it 
appeared formidable from the number and rank of thoſe who were concerned i in it : for- 
tunately, however, it was attended with no bad conſequences. On its diſcovery, count. 
 Haſtrade, one of the leaders, had his eyes put out; and the other ee were dent 
into 1 


A. . D. 786, 8 ] The empire of "EM was, at this period, doomed to experience 
a continual interruption of its tranquillity. A revolt of the Britons now called the 
attention of Charles, who had no ſooner chaſtiſed the inſurgents than he repaired to 
Italy, and by his preſence diſconcerted the hoſtile projects of his enemies in that part 


of his dominions. Aregiſe, duke of Benevento, who was diſpoſed to reſiſt his autho- 


rity, gave up his plan, and ſent him his ſecond ſon as a pledge of his fubmiſſion. The 
court of Conſtantinople, on the point of coming to a rupture with France, ſent 
ambaſſadors to compliment the king on his arrival, and to aſſure him of their friendſhip. 
Taffilon, duke of Bavaria, uneaſy under a ſtate of dependance, was ripe for revolt; 
he now threw himſelf at the feet of Charles, took a new oath of fidelity, and gave 
him his eldeſt ſon as an hoſtage. But being afterwards induced to renew his intrigues, 
his hoſtile negociations were extended to the barbarian Huns, the emperor of the 
_ Greeks, and the fugitive Adalgiſe; he fomented the diſcontents of the factious nobles 
of Aquitaine and Lombardy, but his ſubjects dreading in his raſh defigns their own 
_ deſtruction, revealed the ſecret of his perfidy to Charles; and Taffilon, as he fear- 
lefsly entered the diet of Ingelheim, [A. D. 788.] was arreſted by the command of the 
French monarch. The evidence of his guilt was inconteſtable; he was condemned 
with his two ſons to loſe his head; but the puniſhment was commuted into monaſtic 
. confinement, and the principality of Bavaria was annexed to. the dominions of Charles. 
The fate of Taſſilon could not avert the effects of his intrigues with the enemies of 
the ſtate. The Huns had raiſed two powerful armies to aſſiſt the duke; one of which 


8 they led into Bavaria, to ravage the territory of France, and with the other they 


marched to Friuli, in order to ſupport prince Adelgiſe, who, aſſiſted by the emperor, 
Was preparing to invade the- ny of Benevento. 


The empreſs Irene, fearing that Charles er ed from the Greeks their remain- 
ing poſſeſſions in Italy, had, ſome time before, ſent him a celebrated emhaſſy, to aſk 
the hand” of his- eldeſt daughter Rotrude for young Conftantine. The marriage was 
accordingly ſettled, and the princeſs betrothed. An eunuch, named Eliſce, was ſent 
to EPR her 8 to teach her the Greek n and to inſtruct her · n 


26 Annal. Ein. & in vita Carol. es.” : 
| tn 
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never took place; though who was the means of preventing its completion is not 


aſcertained. Theophanes, a contemporary writer, pretends that it was Irene, who was 


afraid that ſuch an union might inſpire her ſon with a ſpirit of independence, and a 


the manners of the country over which ſhe was intended to reign. But this alliance | 


defire of holding the reins of government. Eginard, Charles's ſecretary, aſſures us, 


it was Charles himſelf (who, from exceſs of affection, could not bear to part with his 


daughter) that prevented the connection from taking place. Be that as it may, the 


emperor after the marriage was broken off, made no ſcruple openly to aſſiſt the Lom- 


bards, who in conjunction with the Greeks and Huns, now conſpired to promote the 
expulſion of the French from Italy. But the king, without leaving DONE ied 4 


| his orders, and diſpelled the ſtorm that threatened him. 


The Huns were entirely defeated both in- Bavaria and Friuli A Sebnd time they 
returned to the charge, and again experienced a ſimilar fate. The Greeks were not 


more fortunate; and the Lombardian prince was compelled to return to e | 


where he paſſed a life of indolence and eaſe. 


| A. D. 789, 790. ] Charles took advantage of a ſhort BY ROY of repoſe to ſend 
envoys into Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in order to diſtribute conſiderable ſums to thoſe 
Chriſtian churches. that were oppreſſed by the tyranny of the Infidels. Theſe envoys 
were entruſted with magnificent preſents for Aaron, caliph of the Saracens*”, to in- 
duce him to treat with humanity the Chriſtians that were eſtabliſhed in his dominions. 
That prince had conceived ſo high an idea of the French monarch, that he ſought to 
purchaſe his friendſhip by giving him up the ſovereignty of the Holy Land, reſerving 
to himſelf the title of his lieutenant. Among other prefents which Charles ſent him, 
was a pavilion made of fine linen cloth, of various colours“; it was ſo lofty that an 
arrow ſhot from a bow could not attain its ſummit *?, and ſo large, that it contained as 


many apartments as the moſt ſpacious palace. But what particularly attrafted the 
The dial was compoſed of 


attention of the curious, was a clock worked by water. 
twelve ſmall doors*? which repreſented the diviſion of the hours; each door opened at 
the hour it was intended to repreſent, and out of i 1. came the ſame number of little balls, 
which fell one by one, at equal diſtances of time, on a braſs drum. It might be told 
by the eye, what hour it was by the number of doors that were open; and by the ear, 


by the number of balls that fell. When it was twelve o'clock, twelve horſemen in 


miniature iſſued forth at the ſame time, and marching round the dial, ſhut all the doors. 


It was about this time that Angibert, ſo well known in the king's academy under tho 


name of Homer, retired from court, and aſſumed the monaſtic habit. 
27 Egin- in vit. Car, Mag. 22 Idem in Annal. 2 Ann Metens. & Moiſfiac. 39 Poeta Saxon. L iv. 
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He was a young 
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nobleman. of great talents; and Charles's daughter Bertha was ſo. ftricken with his 

perſonal accompliſhments, that ſhe liſtened to his addreſſes, and had two children by 
bim —Nitard, who wrote the hiſtory of his own times; and Harnide, whoſe fate is 
unknown. Eginard aſſures us, that the king would never fuffer his daughters to 
marry**, which imprudent reſolution gave riſe to ſome unpleaſant circumſtances, 
that he was prudent enough to conceal. This adventure, and Hiltrude's intrigue 
with anather nobleman, named Odilon, cauſed him no ſmall uneaſineſs. Rotrude, 
another of his daughters, alſo maintained an amorous intercourſe with count Roricon, 
by whom he had a fon, nenn who Was n of Saint Denis, and chancellor 
of France. | 


A. D. 791.} Charles had now reſolved to chaſtiſe the Hows, who had renewed their 
incurſions; he accordingly entered their country, forced their entrenchments after an 
obſtinate engagement, and penetrated as far as Raal, on the Danube; an epidemic 
diforder, with the approach of winter, compelled him to retire ; and his AR exul- 
tation VF ealanaity 6t. 8 agoettic. eaten. | 


A. D. 792.} His eldeſt ſon Pepin; impatient to taſte the joys of empire, and envious 
of the eſtabliſhment. of his younger brothers, conſpired againſt the life of his father. 
The unnatural project was revealed by a prieſt, named Fardulfe, who had accidentally 
fallen afleep in the church where the conſpirators aſſembled; he was awakened by a 
number of voices, and found the affociates deliberating on their laſt meaſures. Charles 
was ſummoned from his bed to learn the guilt of his ſon; the parliament was aſſembled, 
and the criminals were condemned; but the feelings of a father checked the hand of 
juſtice,. and doomed Pepin to expiate his erime by a life of religious penitence. Far- 
. Fan e Denis. : CY 


| EA D, 3: 203-] The two monarchs, Pot other ſons, kaſtened to Ratibon on the 
uſt news. of the conſpiracy, which was totally ſtopped, however, before their arrival. 
They were received. with all the tenderneſs which their zeal deſerved® ; and with all 
the honours. that were due to them for the recent defeat of the rebels in the duchy of 
Benevento.. Pepin ſtaid but a ſhort time, as the jealous. diſpoſition of the Grecks 
rendered his preſence neceſſary i in Italy. Lewis remained with his father the whole 
winter, with an intention: of accompanying him in his next expedition againſt the 
Huns. But that project was ſuſpended. by the news. which. Charles received from 

Saxony and. Spain. Count Theuderic had marched with an army of Friſians into 
- - Saxony,:; where he expected to find every thing in a ſtate of perfect tranquility and ſub- 
muſhon;. but he was ſuddenly attacked at Ruſtringen, and ſuſtained a "on overthrow. 


„ poſter. Angilbert, 32. In vit Carol, Mag. u Fginard. in Annat. 
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The Saracens, on thai fide, had taken Barcelona by ſurprize, forced the palTigs of the 
Pyrenees, burned the ſuburbs: of Narbonne, defeated the duke of Toulouſe, who. had at- - 
tempted to impede their progreſs, and ravaged the whole province of Languedoc. The 
revolts of the Saxons, when left to their ownexertions, were never conſidered as of much 
importance; but an excurſion of the Moors, about the ſame. time, rind nar. ous 


ane | P's „ „ 


Charles ſent young 1 back to Aquitaine, in nds to oppoſe the Skins; while 
he aſſembled his on army, with a view to terrify, though not immediately to attack, 
the Saxons. He had a grand project in contemplation: it was to open a communication 
between the ocean and the Euxine ſea, This would have been an object of great 
utility, as well for internal commerce, as for his intended expedition againſt the Huns; 
nor was it very difficult of accompliſhment, as he had only to form a junction between the 
Rednitz and the Athmul. The firſt of theſe rivers mingles its waters, near Ramberg, 
with thoſe of the Mein, which empties itſelf into the Rhine, near Mayence, and the 
Rhine flows on to the ocean: the laſt joins the Danube at Kelheim, and the Danube 
falls into the Euxine or Black Sea. The canal, by which this junction was to have been 
effected, was intended to be three hundred feet in width, and- about two Jeagues in 
length. The whole army, was employed in digging it; they completed. two thouſand. 
yards of their work, but the ſoftneſs of the ſoil, the continual rains, the falling in of the 
earth, and the want of a thouſand inventions, which are ſo common in the prefent | 
| age, compelled them to deſiſt ; and the little Tous that remained of ſucceſs, os at the 


ſcheme td be totally abandoned. | 3 


A. D. 194.] About this period, Charles received b 0 chat Iſſem, king of 
Cordova, having been defeated in a bloody battle, with Alfonfo, ſurnamed the Cbaſte, 
had recalled the Saracens from Languedoc. Releafed, therefore, from his fears on that 
fide, he determined to purſue his hoſtile plans in Saxony. But before he commenced his 
expedition, he aſſembled the famous council of Francfort 35, one of the moſt celebrated _ 
of the weſtern church. It was attended by more than. three hundred biſhops, from 
France,. Germany, Lombardy, England, and Spain. The monarch appeared, ſeated on 
his throne, with all that authority which the Chriſtian emperors had formerly enjoyed 
in theſe religious aſſemblies. The hereſy of Felix, biſhop of Urgel, had ſuperinduced 
the convention of this council; it was conſequently the firſt affair that occupied its 
attention. I hat prelate, ſupported by Elipand, archbiſhop of Toledo, publicly main- 
tained that Jefus Chriſt, conſidered in a natural. view; was but the adopted Son of God; 
by which he admitted two fons, and conſequently two perſons. This e ard | 


condemned at Epheſus, was unanimouſly proſcribed at Francfort. 


The neue object of diſcuſſion, was the deciſion of the ſecond conncil of Nice on IE 
PRI The Abbe Velly, in defending | that deciſion, which tended to eſta- 


34 Chron, Moiſſiac. L 
| | bn 
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8 Bliſh both the uſe and adoration of images, has been obliged to have recourſe to thoſe 
| frivolous and incomprehenfible diſtinctions, of which the Nicene fathers availed them- 
ſelves “e, probably for the purpoſe of obſcuring what they were unwilling to elucidate, 
and what they foreſaw would prove equally repugnant to religion and common ſenſe. 
In contralliftion to the Abbe's aſſertions, though we have, in moſt caſes, the greateſt 
_ 5 reſpect for his opinion, we muſt contend, that a peruſal of the canons of the council of 
N Nice is ſufficient to convince any man, of the plaineſt underſtanding, that they were 
meant to enforce both the uſe and adoration of images. In this light were they con- 
| fidered at the time by the prelates of England, who met for the purpoſe of examining 
them, by the orders of Offa, king of Mercia, who had reccived a copy of the canons 
from Charles, his friend and ally. They condemned them, “ as containing many 
_ « things contrary to the true catholic faith, eſpecially the worſhip of images, which the 
e catholic church utterly deteſted and abhorred 37.” This ſentence of the Engliſh 
. biſhops had been tranſmitted to Charles, prior to the convocation of the council of 
Francfort, and the prelates who attended that council were convinced of its juſtice; 
they adopted the ſame opinion of the canons of the council of Nice, an elaborate con- 
futation of which they drew up, in four books, which were publiſhed i in the kings 
name, and are commonly called The Carline Books *. The Abbe Velly is of 
uw opinion that theſe prelates were miſtaken with regard to the interpretation of the con- 
= | demned canons, and that this miſtake was owing either to their ignorance of the Greek 
| language, or to the introduction of falſe canons, inſtead of thoſe which were enacted by 
the ſecond council of Nice. The firſt ſuppoſition appears to us to be highly frivolous; 
Why are we to ſuppoſe that the fathers of Francfort were leſs learned than the Nicene 
| fathers? Independent of their equality in point of rank, the former had a vaſt ſupe- 
WF. riority of numbers there were three hundred prelates at the council of Franc fort, and 
pe but one hundred and fifty, or thereabouts, at that of Nice—among the former too was 
Alcuinus, who is confeſſed by the Abbe himſelf to have been a man of great learning 
and profound erudition. The ſecond ſuppoſition is ſtill more untenable ; for the in- 
terval between the two councils is ſo ſhort—that of Nice having met in 787, and that 
of Francfort in 794—that it is groſsly improbable the fathers of the latter could have 
been impoſed on by a forgery which muſt imply a total ignorance of the canons enacted 
at the former, when it is notorious too that a copy of the acts of that council was ſent 
into France. The members of the council of Frankfort, therefore, were perfectly 
3 in condemning 9 80 really N to encourage a ſpecies of s. 


Talon, the, depoſed duke of Bavaria, 1 at this aſſembly in the habit of a 
monk, to implore the clemency of Charles. He publicly confeſſed his repeated violation 


4 of e and formally renounced, as well for himſelf as his ſons, all his pretenſions to 


= 2 Da Pn Bee HR c: | 57 M. Weſtminſter, ad Ann. 793, „ Du Fin, decke id Con 8. 
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_ the duchy, which he had forfeited by the treachery of his condbigh The king aſſigned 


him a penſion, and ordered him to be removed to the monaſtery of Junicges, where he 
| paſſed the remainder of his. e in company with bis two ſons. 


Queen Faſtrade died about” this. time. Charles, 1 had loved her to exceſs, la- 
mented her loſs with great bitterneſs. But her pride and cruelty had rendered her odious 
to the nation. Twice had ſhe expoſed the life of her huſband, as a reward for tlie 
8 of his kindneſs towanls her. 3 
As ſoon as the council of Frese was diſſolved; the king marched againſt the 
Saxons; but the preſence of a monarch, who had ſo frequently ſignalized his proweſs to 
their colt, ſpread ſuch a conſternation among them , that, inſtead of flying to arms, 
they haſtened to proſtrate themſelves. at the feet "X their maſter. Charles again 
received their ſubmiſſion, and contented himſelf © with taking from them one third of 
their army, which he diſtributed in different parts of his dominions. | | 


g f But even this diminution of their force 3 e to reſtrain 
them from farther attempts. Charles had advanced, at the head of his troops, to the 
banks of the Elbe, in order to give audience to the king of the Abodrites, when he 
learned that that prince, who was a firm friend as well as an ally of the French, had- 

been killed in an ambuſcade prepared for. him by the Saxons*. He was ſo enraged at 
the news, that he. abandoned the whole country to the fury of his ſoldiery, who ex- 
tended their depredations from one end of it to the other, and flew above "ANT. thou-- ; 
ſand of the inhabitants. Es - 


Z A. D. 796.] Charles, 3 in the courſe of this expedition, gave 'andfence to the am- 
baſſadors of Theudon, a powerful chief of the Huns, who ſent to aſſure him of the 
fubmiion of that part of Pannonia over which he preſided.. From thefe. envoys he 
learned that the Huns were conſiderably weakened by domeſtic commotions; he there- 
fore judged it a proper opportunity for attacking them: He ſent orders för this pur- 
| poſe to Henry, duke of Friuli, who fulfilled his commiſſion with alacrity and ſucceſs. 
Having forced the capital, he found in it immenſe treafures, the fpoils of all the nations 
of Europe, which theſe barbariins had been accumulating for the ſpace of two cen- 
turies. They were all ſent to the king, who out of them diſtributed rewards to his 


the ſpoils were deſtined for Adtian, but that pontiff died about this time, and- his loſs - 
was deeply lamented by Charles“, who ordered prayers to be read for the repoſe of his 
. in all the churches in his dominions®, and wrote his sepitapr in Latin. ere W 


39 Chron. Moiſſiac. 49 Ann. Fuldens. 4* Ann. Ein et alii 44 Win in 2 vit. . Carol, . 
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engraven⸗ 


nobles and his ſoldiers, and in ſhort to all that had ſerved him with fidelity. A part of 


* 
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[796 
ven on his tomb, at the entrance of Saint Peter's auen Les the Third, 


Adtian's ſucceſſor, ſent legates to the king, to make known his elevation to the chair 
of Saint Peter, to carry him the ſtandard of the city of Rome, and to beg he would 


| fend ſome one to receive from the Romans the oaths of fidelity and allegiance#*; which 


ſufficiently proves that when the French kings ceded to the pope the Exarchate of 
Ravenna and the 9 hey. by no means intended to give up the ſovereignty of 


-- thoſe territories. | 


The Bums, i in the mean time, facrifieing private ntereſl to ke food, had choſen 


47 a 2 prince, and, under his conduct, had taken poſſeſſion of one of their principal forts. 
Charles, on this news, cauſed the king of Italy to collect the united forces of Lombardy 


and Bavaria, and march againſt the new monatch, before he was in a ſituation to oppoſe 
him. Pepin “ accordingly traverſed that part of Pannonia, which is now called 


.  Avftria, and paſſed the Danube, not far from the capital of the country. The prince 


haſtened to meet him, at the head of an army which was chiefly compoſed of the prin- 


eipal nobility of the kingdom ©; the battle was long and bloody, but the Huns were, 


at length, defeated, and their brave commander flain ; the city of Ringa was next re- 
duced, pillaged, and levelled with the ground ; the garriſon were put to the ſword, and 
the inhabitants driven beyond the Teiſſe. This deſtructive expedition marked with the 
Fame cruelty which tos frequently diſhonoured the Freneh arms, at this period, ex- 


_ tinguiſhed the power of the Huns; a republic of warriors, diſtinguiſhed for their bra- 


very and their wealth. Alt their nobility fell in the courſe of thoſe numerous battles 
which they fought in defence of their liberty. Such of the people as efcaped the fury 
of the conqueror, either ſubmitted to the yoke of France, or retired to the neighbouring 
ſtates. The few commotions that afterwards occurred, are leſs to be conſidered as the 
efforts of a powerful nation ee for its independence, than as the laſt * 


of nnn liberty. 


5 hdd —_— the fpoits by; 8 Wencke his march to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
whither his father, after having ravaged Sangay, had repaired with Lutgarde, whom he 
had recently eſpouſed. The young prince's march reſembled a triumphal proceſſion ; 


75 his cloaths, and thoſe of his ſoldiers, ſhone with gold and ſilver; ſuch magnificence had 
never before. been ſeen in France. He paſſed the winter with his father at Alx, where 


they celebrated the feſtivals of Chriſtmas and. Eaſter, in a ſupetb chapel # which 


SCharles had juſt raiſed in honour of the bleſſed Virgin. This chapel gave the name of 
:  Aix-/a-Chapelle to the town, which Charles afterwards made the capital of his empire. 
- It was adorned with the fineſt marble that Rome and Ravenna could produce. The 


dome was ee with a globe of folid gold. The gates and baluſtrades were of 
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: „ „ bronze; 
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bronze; hs vaſes and chandeliers of gold or filver, and all the ornaments c 2 
richneſs and es hitherto unexampled. 8 | | 


The palace which the king e at the ſame place was equally Ts and 
ſuperb. Some of its porticos, we are told by contemporary writers, were ſo ſpa- 
cious, that all the troops and attendants of the king could dine in them“. Over theſe 
porticos were apartments for the nobles who attended the court. This grand edifice 
was ſo contrived, that the king, without leaving his room, could fee every perſon that 
entered the other apartments . The therme, or warm baths, were ſufficiently large 
to contain a hundred perſons. In ſhort, from the account of Eginard, the palace 
of Aix- la-Chapelle appears to have en, a work of uncommon extent and mag- 


nificence. : | : 7 : 


A. D. 797-] The ſeafon was far advanced, and the Ling. was preparing for an oY 
pedition to Saxony, when the Emir Zara arrived, who, having taken Barcelona, came 
to do homage to Charles, and to acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal of the French monarchy. - 
The king received him with kindneſs ;; and in order to quell the commotion which, he 
learned from Zara, till prevailed in Spain, he ſent orders to the king of Aquitaine to 
repair thither with an army and lay Gege to Hueſea. Lewis, obeyed, but the ſucceſs of 
his efforts is not known. Tara's example was followed by Adalla, uncle to the new 
king of Cordova, That prince, eager to obtain poſſeſſion of his inheritance, had re- 
courſe to the protection of the French monarch, who was then regarded by the gene- 
rality both of Chriſtians and Infidels as the arbiter of Europe. Charles promiſed to 
redreſs his grievances, and took him with him into Saxony, where he had determined - 
to pals the winter 5*, a þ | 


A. P. 798, 799.] Having fixed his camp on 4085 banks of the Weſer, he ſurrounded 

| it with fortifications, and erected fo many houſes, that a town was ſpeedily formed, to, 
which was given the name of Heriſtal, which it ſtill bears. But all his efforts to ſub- 
que the ſpirit of the Saxons were fruitleſs : having ſent them ſome commiſſaries to ad- 


miniſter juſtice to ſuch as ſhould 5 for it, ene were all matſacred®*. 


This act of cruelty was followed? by a prompt and decifive 6 
laid waſte the whole country between the Weſer and the Elbe. But, far from 
being diſpirited, they prepared to retaliate, and entering Meckleaburgh, began to 
commit the moſt dreadful devaſtations, when they were attacked by the governor 
af the country, and four thouſand of them put to the ſword. Weakened, though not 
diſcouraged, by ſuch repeated loſſes, they were compelled to give hoſtages for their 


® Egin. in vita Carol. Magn, 1 Monach. San. Gal, 50 Egin. in Ann, 31 Ana. Fuld. l vie. 
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of thoſe preſents which it was cuſtomary to make to the king. Charles being informed 


paid his debts, and lived with dignity,” without oppreſſing his ſubjects. The king of 


of his houſhold, but to pay his troops; whoin, for that reafon, he forbade to exact 


a prince was allowed to take a wife without the gn of his e he could nos 


balanced by the tumults which reigned at Rome. Two nephews of the deceaſed pon- 
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future — and 2 jor diſdaining to purſue his advantage returned to hie 
capital. Be 


The cares of government did not prevent the king from attending to the conduct of 
his children. He had ordered the king of Aquitaine to meet him at Heriſtal, in order 
to give an account, not only of his expedition to Spain, but of the adminiſtration of his 
finances. That prince, preyed upon by a ſet of needy and rapacious courtiers, had 
deen obliged, on his laſt viſit to the court of France, to borrow money for the purchaſ: 


of it, repreſented to him, in the moſt urgent manner, the evil conſequences arifing from 
the prodigality of monarchs, which not only led to the ruin of their people, but reduced 
them to a ſtate of dependence incompatible with the majeſty of the throne. He had 
the ſatisfaction to find that his remonſtrances were not ineffectual, and that Lewis had 


Aquitaine had four royal manfions—Doue, on the confines of Anjou; Poitiers; 
Caſſeneuil, in Agenois ; Andiac, in the dioceſe of Xaintes; and Ebreuil, in Auvergne 5+, 
He made it a rule to paſs a year at each of theſe ſucceffively ; (for the ancient 
Kings of France ſcarcely ever reſided in towns) whence they were only burdened with 
the fupport of the monarch and his court once in four years. The revenues, 
being duly adminiftered, afforded a confiderable furplus ; by which means Lewis, with- 
out exacting any thing from his ſubjects, was enabled not only to defray the expences. 


forage from the country people. Charles was ſo well pleaſed with this conduct, that 
he adopted it hong and ordered his troops to. be paid, in futute, out of his own 


revenue. 


It appears to have ; at this. period, that Lewis obtained tis father's permiſſion to 
give the title of Queen to Ermengarde, daughter to count Ingramne, one of the moſt 
powerful noblemen in Aquitaine. He had previouſly married this lady; but though 


raiſe her to the dignity of Queen. 


The diſſentions of the Mooriſh chiefs invited Charles to the conqueſt of the iſlands 
of Majorca and Minorca ; but the fatisfaftion attending this expedition was more than 


tif, Paſcal and Campule, jealous of the elevation of Leo, formed a deſign to take away 
his life. The day of a ſolemn proceſſion was the time fixed upon for the execution of 
their project: they wcoidingly made a furious attack on the perſon of the pope. 


93 Vita K Iondovie. Pii, 54 Lib. tert. de Re 1 55 Ann. Egin. 
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and ſhut him up in a convent, whence he had the good fortune to effect his eſcape 
during the night; and haſtening to the. refidence of the French ambaſſadors, was by 
them conducted to Spoleto. From thence he wrote to the king, who invited him ta 
repair to his camp at Paderborn, in Weſtphalia, where he was received with all the 


honours due to his ſtation. Charles appointed a certain number of prelates to accom. 


pany him to Rome, and to examine the different accuſations that had been preferred 
againſt him : for Paſchal and Campule had already preſented a requeſt to the king, 
charging Leo with the commiſſion of ſeveral enormous crimes. The commiſfaries, 
after the moſt careful inveſtigation, aſſured the monarch of the pope's innocence, and 
his two accuſers were immediately arreſted. But as they had ſtill many friends at 
Rome, Charles, in. order to reſtore perfect tranquillity to that n reſolved to. N 
Wie in perſon. 


* 


— 


. D. 809.] In a few days after his arrival, he aſſembled the clergy and nobles EI 
both nations in the church of Saint Peter; where, after hearing the accuſers of Leo, 
he declared them guilty of groſs calumny, and pronounced the juſtification of the 
ſovereign pontiff. As a teſtimany of his gratitude, Leo reſolved to confer on his bene - 
factor the dignified title of Emperor of the Weſt. It was on the feſtival of Chriſtmas, 
after Charles had devoutly aſſiſted at the celebration of maſs, in the church of Saint 
Peter, that the pope ſuddenly placed a crown on his head, and the dome reſounded 
with the acclammations of Long life to Charles the Auguſt, crowned by the hand 
* of God Long life and victory to the great and pacific Emperor of the Romans!“ 
The pope immediately conſecrated his head and body by the royal unction, and con- 
duQting him to a throne, paid him thoſe marks of reſpect which had been only claimed by 


the ancient Ceſars. In his familiar converſation with his ſecretary Eginard 5, Charles, who 


indiſſolubly blended in the name of Charlemagne the appellation: of Magnus. Great 
proteſted his ignorance. of the intentions of Leo; and declared, had he known them, 
he would have diſappointed them by his abſence on that memorable day. But the pre- 
parations for the ceremony muſt have diſcloſed the ſecret; and though the ſon of Pepin 
affected to deſpiſe a title which was accompanied by no real advantages, yet, in his 
correſpondence with the emperors of the eaſt, he exacted, with a ſerupulous jealouſy, 
their acquieſcence in the dignity which he derived from the e of the ſucceſſors | 

of Saint Peter. 


A, D. Boa.) The high degree of power now. enjoyed by 8 (by which 
name we ſhall hereafter diſtinguiſh this monarch) might have enabled him to conquer 


| 56 It hs been pretended that Eginard was ſon-in-law to Charles. The fact is, that this ſecretary had an intrigue 
with his ſovereign's daughter, Emma; but he certainly did not marry her. Had that been the caſe, would he not 
have been the firſt to have boaſted of the honour of EF alliance? eke gr aiylable can be IG his writings 
io authorize the ſuppoſition. 5 


\ 


2D 2 that 


P Isos. 


that part of Italy which was poſſeſſed by the Greeks. Of this the empreſs Irene was 
- aware, and therefore ſpared no pains to avert the misfortune ſhe dreaded. By putting 

her ſon to death, the had acquired the government of the eaſtern empire; and ſhe now 
endeavoured to ſecure the' protection of Charlemagne —at this time a widower—by a 
propoſal of marriage. The emperor encouraged the plan, and two of his ambaſſadors 
Had been ſent to Conſtantinople, to ſettle the preliminaries, when that princeſs was 
depoſed by Nicephorus, who, ee HUE tine; the Eaſt, baniſhed Irene to the 
3 ae 5 | 5 


The ert care 8 the 8 was to Lend babes to the French court for the 
3 gd of eſtabliſhing a friendly intercourſe between the two empires. Charlemagne, 
-on their arrival, was at his palace of Seltz, where, in order to give them an idea of 
: French magnificence, and to humble the arrogance of the Greeks, he reſolved to receive 
them in ſuch a manner as ſhould equally ſurprize and embarraſs them. They were led 
to their firſt audience through four ſpacious apartments, ſuperbly decorated, in which 
the officers of the king's houſhold were diſtributed, all richly cloathed, and ſtanding, 
in a reſpectful manner, before the chief of their reſpectiv e offices. In the firſt apart- 
ment, in which the conſtable was ſeated on à kind of throne, the ambaſſadors were 
about to proſtrate themſelves before him, but were prevented, by an affurance that this 
was only one of the officers belonging to the:crown. The Tame error occurred in the 
ſecond, which contained the-count of the palace, attended by a ſplendid retinue cf 
courtiers. The third, in which was the maſter of the king's table, and the fourth, where 
the chamberlain prefided, by encreaſing their uncertainty,” gave rife to freſh miſtakes ; 
the farther they advanced, the greater magnificence was diſplayed. At length two 
noblemen approached, and conducted them to the emperor's apartment. Charlemagne 
was ſtanding near the window, ſurrounded by his children, and by a great number of 
dukes and prelates, with whom he was engaged i in familiar converſation. He was lean- 
ing on the ſhoulder-of biſhop Hetton, to whom he appeared to pay a greater degree of 
attention than to the reſt of his nobles, becauſe he had been treated with greater con- 


. *empt on his embaſſy at the court of Conſtantinople. - The ambaſſadors alarmed, thres 


themſelves at his feet; but Charlemagne, perceiving their embarraſſinent, raiſed them 
up, and diſpelled their fears, by telling thom that Hetton forgave them, and that be 
himfelt, at the ſolicitation of the biſhop, was willing to forget what had paſſed. 


2 


The treaty which they came to negociate was ſpeedily ſigned. It was agreed that 
Charlemagne and Nicephorus ſhould both retain the appellation of Auguſtus 5? ; that 

"xthe former ſhould take the title of Emperor of the Weſt *?, and the latter that of 
7 Emperor of the Eait 59; that all that part of Italy, which-extends from the * 


3 27 Theophan. 59 Eginard. 59 Aventin, L iv. | 
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and the Voltorno to the Sicilian Sea, ſhould remain ſubject to the eaſtern empire; ani t 


that all the reſt ſhould belong to the weſtern empire, together with the two Pannonias, 
Dacia, Iſtria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia. This treaty was followed by the ſubmiſſion 
of Grimoald, duke of Benevento, I. D. Boz. q who _ revolted at the inſtigation 
of the Greeks. 


A. D. 804. The Saxons were now the only people who reſiſted the authority of 
Charlemagne. Though they had ſo often ſuffered for their obſtinacy, they now took 
up arms again under the conduct of Godfrey, king of Denmark, a prince of great 
power, both by ſea and land. The emperor immediately marched to attack them, and 
advancing as far as the Elbe, frove them from their moſt inacceſſible retreats. The 
Daniſh prince, who was on the frontiers of his dominions with a numerous body of 
cavalry , propoſed an accommodation, and promiſed to meet Charlemagne, but he 
ſuddenly changed his mind, and retired with precipitation. The rebels, deprived of 
his ſupport, had recourfe to the clemency of their ſovereign; who, in order to prevent 
any future inſurrection, ſent one half of them into Switzerland, and the other inte 
Flanders; and gave their country to the Abodrites, who had always preſerved their 
fidelity. But a change of climate ſeldom produces a change of manners“. Theſe 
emigrants, to. the number of ten thouſand families, far from loſing their ferociouſneſs 
with their country, infected their new alliese with that ſpirit of revolt which always 

reſided in their own boſoms. Ft became a proverb, during the troubles in Flanders 
under the reign of Philip of Valois, that Charlemagne, by — the Dawes with the 
Flemings, of one devil bad made eg 


From this time, *howevit es was free from commotions; and that proud nation, 
which had hitherto reſiſted the yoke with ſuch perſevering courage, was at length in- 
Uuced, partly by force, and partly from inclination, to ſubmit to the rites al baptiſm, 
Ls to acknowledge the ſovereignty of Charlemagne. 


As. D. 805. 806.] The emperor, after the total reduction o Saxony; repaired te 

Rheims to wait for the pope, who had aſked his permiſſion to make a journey te 
France” The pretendet| motive for this excurſion, was to diſcourſe with him on the 
ſubject of a miracle, faid to have occurred at Mantua; but its real object was to confer 
on the affairs of Venice“? . The reſult of the conference is not mentioned by the 
hiſtorians of thoſe times; but the return of the ſovereign pontiff by the exarchate of 
Ravenna; the numerous army raiſed at this period, by Wilhaire—an effort which 
greatly exceeded the power of an individual; the ſudden irruption of that Tribune 
anto the iſland of Malamauc, which he reduced; the capture of Heraclea from Maurice 


8 21 Jacab. Meyer. Annal. rerum. Hand. 62 Joan. Iſasc. Ponta. Hiſt. 
63 Ann. Egin. Met. Moiſſiac. & alii. , 
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and John, who favoured the party of Nicephorus; the re- eſtabli ſhment of the patriarch 


Fortunatus, who, notwithſtanding the protection of Leo, had been expelled from his 
church at Grado all theſe circumftances occuring at this conjuncture, ſeem to au- 
thorize the opinion, that they were occaſioned by the late interview between Charle- 
magne and the pope. The ancient annaliſts are ſtrangely confuſed in their accounts 
of the government of the ſtate of Venice. It appears, however, that that diſtrict 
which lies on the continent, on the northern coaſt of the Gulph, was holden of the 
weſtern empire; while the neighbouring iſles were ſubmitted, in appearance, to the 


domination of the Eaſt, but were in fact independent“. There are ſeveral hiſtorical 


records, which tend to prove that thofe iſlands, in imitation of ſome of the ſea-port 
towns in Dalmatia, were inclined to acknowledge the authority of Charlemagne, and 
that with this view they ſent enyoys to him at Thionville. Eginard, in ſpeaking of 
this deputation®, formally fays, every thing which regarded the dukes and people of Venice 
and Dalmatia was ſubjett to his orders. Such a declaration evidently implies a ſovereign 
authority, and muſt effectually deſtroy the ſyſtem of thoſe who maintain that, at this 
e period, Venice Was a free and independent ſtate. | 2 


While a momentary — — allowed him a ſuſpenſion from the labours of the field, 

Charlemagne ſettled, at an aſſembly holden at Thionville, the final diſtribution of his 
dominions. Aquitaine and Gaſcony, with the Spaniſh march, he aſſigned to his ſon 
Lewis; his poſſeſſions in Italy he confirmed to Pepin, and added to them the beſt 
part of Bavaria, with the country at preſent inhabited by the Griſons ; the reſt of his 
dominions he left to his eldeſt ſon Charles, whom he deſtined for the empire; and after 
- publickly ſubſcribing the -royal donation, he rendered it, in a ſuperſtitious age, more 
authentic by the ſanction of the Roman pontiff. | 
He did not confine himſelf to merely ſettling the quantum of territory which each 
was to poſſeſs ; but his foreſight extended to every future ground of diſquiet, and ſubject 
of diſcontent. In order to ſecure a laſting peace and firm union between the brothers, 


he ſtipulated, that in caſe any difference ſhould- ariſe, which the teſtimony of men 


ſhould prove inadequate to ſettle, recourſe ſhould be had—not to the general mode of 


deciſion, by duel but to the judgment of the croſs. This was a cuſtom then in 


vogue, which, though ridiculous in the extreme, was ſtill regarded as a ſolemn appeal 


to the Almighty 7. In the deciſion of doubtful matters, two men were choſen, who 


being conducted to the church, ſtood ere, with their hands lifted up in the ſhape of 


a croſs, during the celebration of divine ſervice; and the cauſe was determined in 


favour of bim whoſe champion remained motionleſs tor the longeſt ſpace of time. 


Soon after the dien of hls grand affair, the three princes were ' foramoned 


to defend their new dominions by the force-of arms. In Aquitaine and Italy, Lewis 
; 2, Adelmus in Chron. 108 In Annal. 66 Annal. Metens, et ali. . 


and 
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and Pepin triumphed over the Infidels, whom the former expelled from the ifland of 
Corſica, and the latter defeated in Catalonia. The revolted Sclavonians, who had 
ravaged Bohemia, were cruſhed by the power of Charles®; and the declining age of 
Charlemagne liſtened with paternal fondneſs to the martial achievements of his fons. 


A. D. 808.] The king of Aquitaine was recalled from the purfuit of his conqueſts, 
in Spain, by intelligence that a fleet of Normans had entered the channel, and was 
directing its courſe towards the maritime parts of his dominions.— Theſe Normans, or 
Men of the North, were a body of ravagers, compoſed of Norwegians, Swedes, Frifians, 
Danes, and adventurers of all nations, who, being accuſtomed to a roving unſettled 
life, took delight in nothing but war and plunder. Charlemagne, foreſeeing the evils 
they were likely to bring upon France, exclaimed, with a figh®, “ If, notwithſtanding 
< the extent of my power, they dare inſult the coaſts of my empire, what will they 
4 not attempt, when that power ſhall be diſunited? The event fully juſtified this 
prediction. The king, however, adopted the moſt prudent meaſures for reſtraining 
their incurſions : he viſited all the ſea-ports, and cauſed fuch a prodigious number of 
veſſels to be conſtrued, that, according to. Eginard, no part of the coaſt was unpro- 
- vided with them, from the mouth of the Tiber to the extremity of his. German, 
dominions. All theſe veſſels he ordered to be kept conſtantly armed and equipped; 
and he obliged the nobles to ſerve on board them in caſe of attack, in the ſame 
manner as they were bound to ſerve'? by land. His grand marine arſenal was 
eſtabliſhed at Bologne, where he erected an ancient pharos, that had been conſtrued 
by the emperor Caligula, and gave the moſt poſitive orders, that a fire ſhould be kept 
burning in it during the whole night. It is that which is now called the Tour d Ordre. 


Of all the weſtern empire, Godfrey, king of Denmark, was the only prinee that 
flill refuſed to acknowledge the authority of Charlemagne. The emperor now prepared 
to invade his dominions; and the Dane, aware of his hoſtile intentions, and unawed 
by the extent of his power, threw down the gauntlet of defiance, and made incurſions 
into the territories of the Abodrites. Having formed a league with ſome of the neigh- 
bouring people 77, he extended his depredations into the province of Meckelbourg, 
whoſe inhabitants, alarmed at his approach, and terrified at the rapidity of his progreſs, 
threw down their arms, and ſubmitted to the impoſition of an annual tribute. The 
conqueror then marched forward to the banks of the Elbe, and reduced ſeveral fortified 
places. One fort, however, withſtood his molt vigorous efforts; and he was compelled 
to raiſe the fiege, after having loſt a great number of men, and many of his principat 
officers. This check, and the news of Charles's approach, haſtened his return; and, 
afraid of encountering the ſuperior force of the French, he totally demoliſhed the port 


69 Monach.. San—Gal. I. ii. c. 2. e Eginard, in Annal. et in vita Car. Mag. 
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of Rieric, from which he derived a conſiderable revenue. He carried his precautions 
to a ſtill greater height, and in order to ſecure his dominions from hoſtile irruptions, 
he erected a high wall, defended by ſtrong towers, which extended from one end to the 
other of that neck of land which lies between the German ocean and the Baltic Sea, 
Such was the ſituation of affairs when young Charles reached the banks of the Elbe. 


5 He immediately paſſed that river, and advancing far into the country, ſpread terror and 


devaſtation around him. At length, finding no enemy to encounter, and the ſeaſon 
being far advanced, he marched back to France, after having erected two forts on tlie 
| of Saxony. | 


7 809. ] While theſe tranſactions were paſſing in the weſtern empire, the truce 
that had been concluded between the Venetians and the emperor of the Eaſt expired, 
and both parties prepared for the renewal of hoſtilities. The fleet of Nicephorus: 
appeared in the gulf of Venice, under the command of Paul, who detached a part of 
it to ſurprize Comachio, a town fituated in a bay near the mouth of the Po. But 


the garriſon made a fally, in which the Greeks were repulſed, and compelled to re- 


embark with the atmoſt precipitation. They then directed their courſe towards 
Populoni, now Piombino, which they took and. pillaged. Paul, nevertheleſs, cauſed 
' propoſals for an accommodation to be made, to which the king of Italy was inclincd to 
liſten; but it was the intereſt of the Venetians to widen the breach between the two 
empires. The dukes, Wilhaire and Beot, who had three years before placed themſelves 
under the protection of the French, took ſuch effectual pains to prevent the concluſion 
of peace, and to encreaſe the ſubſiſting animoſity, that the commander of the Grecians, - 
thinking his life was in danger, retired without coming to any arrangement. 
The following year, it appeared, that theſe noblemen were not more faithful to 
Charlemagne than to Nicephorus; Pepin, enraged at their duplicity, attacked the 
forces they had collected by land and ſea, defeated them in ſeveral engagements, 
and compelled them to ſue for pardon. This exploit put an end to the war between 
the two empires; peace was concluded—Venice ne to the Greeks, and Dalmatia 
to the F 28 227 | | 
of” | 
The capture of Piombino was not the only diſgrace which attended the French arms 


5 during this campaign. In Spain they were tarniſhed by the loſs of Tortoſa, which 


the king of Aquitaine in vain endeavoured to retake. At the ſiege of Hueſca, too, that 
monarch was equally unſucceſsful: but in Germany, the ſituation of affairs was more 
' pleaſing andproſperous?*. The king of Denmark, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of 
his entrenchments, was anxious to appeaſe the reſentment of Charlemagne. A confer- 
ence was appointed for that purpoſe, but it paſſed in mutual complaints; and no plan 


of accommodation being adopted, duke Eg by the orders of Charlemagne, 


* Senn. L tv. de Digs tae 73 Vir. Inder. fil. 
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renewed hoſtilities, and in a ſhort time retook all the 5 which Godfrey. had ſub- 


dued. The Daniſh monarch threatened the Abodrites with deſtruction, and talked of 


invading both Saxony and Frieſland. The emperor, informed of his threats, ſent a 
body of troops to ſeize the principal paſſages. of the Elbe, and to erect a fortreſs at 
Eſſesfelt 75; This precaution diſconcerted the projects of the Dane, and as Hig. to 
direct his efforts to another quarter. a ; 


A.D. "I 35 Godfrey having aſſembled his troops, 3 them on board a 7 
of two hundred ſail, and made a deſcent on Frieſland, where he defeated an united 
body of French and Friſians, took many places of importance, and compelled the inha- 
bitants to pay tribute. The emperor no ſooner received intelligence of his motions, 


than he paſſed the Rhine, and advanced as. far as the Weſer; but he had ſcarcely pitched 


his tents when he was informed that the enemy was retiring in diſorder, and that the 
Daniſh. prince had been aſſaſſinated by one of his guards. This event put an end to the 


war. Hemming, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Godfrey, humbly ſued for peace, and obtained. 


it by a renunciation of all his father's. conqueſts. Peace was alfo concluded on the 


ſame conditions,. with. the Saracens of Spain. The. king of Cordova either openly | 
ſurrendered, or ſecretly favoured the re-capture of all the places which had been taken 


from the French. The river Ebro was fixed on as the limits of the two ſtates. The Gaſcons 

had recently received a ſevere chaſtiſement ; and the Naverreſe began to grow accuſ- 

tomed to the French yoke; ſo that a perfect ſubmiſſion prevailed throughout that vaſt 
extent. of ane, which was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Spaniſh 9 


The ſatisfaction e by Charlemagne on the re-eftabliſhment _ peace and 
tranquillity, was embittered by the death of Pepin, king of Italy: an infant ſon af 


that prince, named Bernard, was appointed, by the diſconſolate 9 to ſucceed to : 


the Italian ſceptre, 


A.D. 811, 812. ] th a few months after this ſevere loſs, he had fteſh cauſe for. lamen- | 


tation in the death of his eldeſt ſon, Charles, who died in the thirty- fifth year of his age. 
All his hopes were now eentered in his remaining child, Lewis, king of Aquitaine, a 
prince who bore the higheſt reputation for prudence, economy, and valour. Indeed, the 


extraordinary accounts that. were given to the emperor of the valuable qualities of this 


youthful monarch were ſuch, as to ſtagger even paternal credulity. Reſolved, however, 
to aſcertain what degree of credit was due to them, he diſpatched Archinbaud, a perſon 
on whoſe veracity he could depend, to the court of Aquitaine, with orders to watch, 


with the ſtricteſt attention, the conduct of Lewis. The report of this courtier was fa- 
vourable tò the wiſhes of Charlemagne; who finding that his ſon ſupported the dignity of_ 


_ 75 Idemn in vit. Carol. Mag, 
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A monarch, 'without opprefling his ſubjects, elite O! my companions, let us 
4 rejoice that this young man is already wiſer and mote ſkilful than ourſelves.” 


A. D. 813] The aged emperor, feeling his ſtrength decay, and the weight of public 
cares becoming too burthenſome for him to bear without aſſiſtance, now determined on 
the aſſociation of Lewis to the empire. Arrayed in his imperial robes, with a crown 
of gold upon his head, and ſupported by his fon ”*, he repaired to the magnificent chapel 
which he had built at Aix-la-Chapelle; and Ader inculcating in the mind of his youth- 
Jul colleague the duties of a monarch and a man“, he commanded him to take the 
crown, which had been placed on the altar, and mu it on his head, 


47 | A. 814.1 The encreaſing infirmities of chaten te Toon warned him to pre- 

. | pare for his end. About the middle of the month of January, which ſucceeded the 

aſſociation of Lewis, he was attacked by a fever, and, conſcieus of his danger, he beheld 

with firmnefs the approach of death. On the twenty- ſeventh a fainting fit announced 

Bis ſpeedy diſſolution; and, on the twenty- eighth, after uttering, in a lew and faulter- 

> ing voice, theſe words Into thy han ls, Lord, I commend my ſpirit” —he immediately 
expired, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, and the forty-ſeventh of his reign. 


Mułoͤyxſt of the biographers of Charlemagne appear to have conſidered therffſelves as 

| panegyriſts, and not as hiſtorians; and even ſuch as have refuſed him indiſcriminate 

: | -commendation, have injudiciouſly beſtowed their cenſures where they were not deſerved, 
: and with-held them where they ought to have been applied The ſplendid qualitics of 
ttzhis brave emperor are, indeed, well calculated to faſcinate the mind and dazzle the 
zudgment; nor, were they only dbſcured by trivial defects, ſhould we think it proper to 
«dwell on the partial diminution of their ſplendor, when their general glare would 
Juſtify admiration. But fatal, as a deep flaw to a diamond of the firſt water. is the 
cruelty of Charlemagne to the general excellence of his character. The filent extinc- 
tion of the ſons of Carloman is a groſs impeachment of his humanity; and, even could 
He clude the doubtful fate of his nephews, the wanton maffacre of four thouſand five 

- Hundred Saxons, who were beheaded on the ſame fpot, beſpeak the unfeeling hero of a 
| barbarous age. That ſpirit of ambition, toe, which inſpired him with an inordinate 
thirſt for conqueſt, and led him to invade the rights and 12 the mm. rm of 


His eien, is ſurely no theme for praiſe, 


> 


On the — ts hand, we cis with pleafure his numerous virtues. In the 
infancy of legillative Kill, his regulations for the preſervation of order and public 
wanguillity througloue his extenſive.dominions, [together with his ſtrict and impartial 
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adminiſtration of juſtice, merit the higheſt commendation. Of his valour we fay 
little ;—it is a gift of nature that forms, perhaps, a juſt theme of gratitude to the 
poſſeſſor, but is not a fit fabject for hiſtorical praiſe. OF a different deſcription are his 
_ zeal to protect, and his anxiety to cultivate, the arts and ſciences ; his ſtudious attention 
to the duties of religion; his fervent piety; rigid temperance; unbounded charity; and, 
finally, his extreme earneſtneſs to improve and mollify the manners of his fubjects, and 

to promote their welfare and felicity.—His counſels to his ſon and colleague, Lewis, 
which exhort him to conſider the people as his children; to be gentle in his adminiſ- 
tration, but firm' in the execution of juſtice; to reward merit; to promote: his nobles 
gradually; to: chooſe his miniſters deliberately, but never to remove them capricioully ; 
| —are maxims that cannot be too ſtrongly recommended, nor too eaſily adopted. 


The authority of Charlemagne embraced that part of Spain which extended from 
the Pyrenees to the river Ebro, and comprehends Rouſſillon and Catalonia, Navarre 
and Arragon; in Italy his power was acknowledged from the Alps to the borders of 
Calabria. To the ſceptre of France he united that of Germany; and the ſchools which 
he eſtabliſhed in the barbarous regions on either ſide of the Weſer, in ſome meaſure 
atone for the cruelties he perpetrated in the purfuit of dominion. —The empire of the 
Franks ſtretched between Eaſt and Weſt from the Ebro to the Elbe or Viſtula, and 
between the North and South from the duchy of Benevento to the river Eyder, which. 


ſtill ſeparates Denmark from hots - 


The body of this . was a in a vault, in his Chapel at Aix, where he 
was ſeated on a throne of gold, arrayed in the Imperial robes, and in the hair- cloth 
which he commonly wore ““; with his ſword at his ſide the crown on his head the 
bible on his knees, and his ſhield and ſeeptre at his feet - theſe laſt were of gold, and 
deemed highly valuable in a ſuperſtitious age, leſs from the precious metal of Which 
they were compoſed, than from the benediction which had been beſtowed on them by 
pope Leo. Beneath the regal mantle was placed the large pilgrim's purſe, which he 
always carried with him on his journey to Rome. The whole ſepulchre was ſcented 
with perfumes, and filled with a vaſt quantity of pieces of gold. Over the entrance 
was erected a fuperb triumphal arch, on which the following epitaph was inſcribed : JE 
Here reſts the body of Charles, the great and orthodox emperor, who glorioufly earns 
the kingdom of the French, and governed it happily, during Are, years. - 


Cn had four wives, 1 were 1 wth the appellation of * | 
Hermengarde, Hildegarde, Faſtrade, and Luitgarde. From the firſt, who was daughter 
zo the laſt king of the Lombards, he was divorced, by the advice of the biſhops. By 
729 Egin. in vita Carol. Mag. 
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the ſecond; he had four ſons; Charles, Pepin, Lewis, and Lothaire, who died young; 


and five daughters, Adelaide, Rotrude, Bertha, Giſele and Hildegarde. Bertha was 
mother to Theodrade and Hiltrude, both abbeſſes; the firſt of Farmoutier, and the laſt 
of=Argenteuil. The Emperor, before his marriage with Hermengarde, had taken a 
concubine, named Himiltrude, by whom he had Pepin, ſurnamed The Hump-backed, and 
the princeſs Rothais. After the death of Luitgarde, having three ſons who were ca- 
pable of ſwaying the ſceptre, he reſolved to have no more wives, who could enjoy the 
title of Queen or Empreſs; he therefore took, ſucceſſively, four concubines, who gave 
birth to ſeveral children. By Madelgarde he had Rothilda; by Gerſwinda, Adeltrude ; 
by-Regine, Hugh, the abbot, Dragon, biſhop of Metz, and Adalinde ; and by. Adelaide, 
or. Adelvide, he had Thierri, who took orders. He had alfo another daughter, named 
En, who, it has been pretended, was wife to Eginard. 


So great a number of wives and e has given occaſion to foes modern 
authors to pollute the memory of Charlemagne with the charge of incontinence and 
immorality. It is needleſs to repeat what we have before urged in favour of concu- 
binage, which was then regarded as a connection equally lawful. with the preſent J- 
handed marriages of Germany, and the French marriages of conſcience.” But a few re- 
flections, on the ſubje& of this unjuſt accuſation, we muſt not with-hold. Is it probable 
that a prince who was frank, open, and ſincere in all his actious, ſhould deſcend to the 
little. arts of hypocriſy—that. offspring of a mean and contracted mind; and prove 
faithleſs to thoſe laws which he openly profeſſed to ſupport and protect? Would he, 
in that caſe, have dared to promulgate that famous ordinance, in which he places for- 
nication and "adultery in the liſt of thoſe heinous fins 7? which draw down the ven- 
geance of Heaven on ſuch as practiſe them? - Had he himſelf been guilty of a crime 
which in others he puniſhed with impriſonment and confiſcation, inſtead of exciting 


eſteem, and conciliating affection, he muſt inevitably have become an object of con- 


tempt and indignation to his ſubjects. Eginard, though his ſecretary, is not ſparing 
of his reproaches where he thinks they are due; he accuſes Charlemagne of a culpable 

want of firmneſs, in forbearing to repreſs the eruelties of Faſtrade, and the licentious 
conduct of his daughters, who, it ſeems, were moſt of them endued with very amorous 
diſpoſitions. He would not therefore have failed to notice the moral incontinence of 
his fovereign, had it really exiſted. The hiſtorian of Lewis the- Gentle, ſpeaking of 
the emperor's death, ſays—Mortuus ęſ vin juſtus o. The councils of Verneuil and 
Rome rank him in the number of thoſe great monarchs whom they dignify with the 
appellation of great ſaints : and all contemporary writers mention him in the ſame 
terms. It was not till many centuries after his death that any doubts aroſe as to the 
gvrity of his manners; as if it were impoſſible that a man, who had attained the age 
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af ſeventy-· two, ſliould have: married nine wives, ſ ucceſſively. Fr rom thaſs conſider- 


ations we muſt pronounce the accuſation of immorality, with regard to his intereourſe 
with the fair ſex, to be wholly unfounded; though we can by no means aſſent to the 
indiſcriminate commendation of the W e who ſays, that he was 4 10 
* Miau Prince in ALL his actions 


The firſt e laws 3 ” Frakes were enacted during this reign**. They 
regulated the price of ſtuffs, and the ſorts that were to be worn by each claſs of citizens. 
The. emperor. himſelf. was extremely plain in his dreſs, and, except on particular 


occaſions, was ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed,” in that reſpe&t, from the meaneſt of his 
French ſubjects ““; —ſtill, however, he was fond of novelty. At firſt, he wore a long 


cloak that reached to his feet; but having ſeen ſome of the ſhort cloaks of various 


colours, that were worn by the Gauls, he preferred them to the others, which he 
then began to think were too. troubleſome... The conqueſt of Italy gave him a taſte 


for filk cloaths, adorned with rich furs, which the Venetians imported from the Eaſt, 
The emperor, ſays the monk of Saint Gal, at firſt ſuffered his ſubjects to follow their 
own inclinations in ꝓoint of dreſs, from a perſuaſion that the example he ſet them 
would ſoon bring them back to the primitive ſimplicity of their anceſtors; but finding 
that his courtiers paid no attention to him, he at length determined to exert- his autho- 


rity, and accordingly enacted thoſe laws above - mentioned. 


The tumult of war is ever unfavourable to commercial intercourſe.” Commerce had 
flouriſhed in Gaul while under the dominion of the Romans: but the firſt monarch of 


the Merovingian. race found it almoſt totally neglected; and the continual hoſtilities - 


in which. they were engaged, did not permit them to re-eſtabliſh it in its ancient 


ſplendour. - The depreſſions, however, which it experienced at the commencement of 


the monarchy, did not effect its annihilation, it even appears to have-acquired a degree 
of vigour under the reign of Gontran “:, who, being diſpleaſed with the conduct of his 
nephew Childebert, forbade all communication between Burgundy and Avuſtrafha®s. 
Under Clotaire the Second, there was 2 company of merchants, who went from the 
territory of Sens, under the conduct of Samon, to trade with the Sclavonians**, Dur- 
ing the:reign of Dagobert the Firſt, there-was a number. of markets- eſtabliſhed for the 


purpoſe of facilitating commercial intercourſe. F rom a capitulary of the ninth century, 


we learn, that the French, in the time of Charlemagne, went in troops to traffic with . 


the Sclavonians, the Avars or Huns of Pannonia, and the Saxons; on theſe trading 


excurſions they were forbidden the uſe of arms. From the Chronicle of Fontenelles, 
it appears, that even at the commencement of that nen, reign, a regular: commerce 
was eſtabliſhed between the French and Englith. . 


81 See his ſermon on the opening the general aſſembly of the 3 France, in 16817. 
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All trade was conducted, at this period, in markets or fairs; there only could be pro- 
cured-the chief neceſſaries of life: artiſts and merchants, diſperſed about the country, 
had not yet fixed their reſidence in towns, which were principally inhabited by prieſts 
and a few workmen. Neither monks nor nuns were to be ſeen in them; the generality 
of convents being built in the open country, or elſe in the vicinity of cities. The 
nobility either reſided on their own eſtates, or followed the eourt. In order to remedy 
the inconveniences naturally ariſing from this ſeparation of the members of the commu- 
nity, numerous fairs were eſtabliſhed*”, at which they attended for the purpoſe of 
buying and ſelling fuch articles as could not otherwiſe be procured or diſpoſed of. 
That of Saint Denis was one of the moſt celebrated. It was frequented by people, 
not only from the moſt diſtant parts of the French empire, but from Frieſtand, Saxony, 
England, Spain, and Italy —as appears from the charter of Dagobert the Firſt, by 
whom it was eſtabliſhed s, and by an ordinance of Pepin the Short, which confirms 


the 'right of exacting toll for the paſſage of goods e the diftrit of Paris, to the 
= of the abbey of Saint . 


But though all commercial buſineſs was, generally ſpeaking, confined to theſe fairs, 
yet were there ſome few towns that were famous for their trade and manufactories. 
The city of Arles was celebrated, at a very early period, for its embroidery, and for its 
works of gold and ſilver inlaid ; all the veſſels from the Eaſt came to this port, to 
Narbonne, and Marſeilles. From Arles, a part of the riches imported in foreign 
. bottoms, was ſent to Treves; they were conveyed by the Rhone to Lyons; from 
thence they were forwarded by the Soane and the Doux, and then landed and carried 
in carts to the banks of the Moſelle. The profperity of theſe commercial towns was 
interrupted by continual wars, which deterred the Aſiatics and Africans from frequent- 
ing their ports, But under the Carlovingian monarchs, they again began to flouriſh ; 
they then kept a certain number of veſſels that were employed in trading to Conſtan- 
tinople, Genoa, and Piſa. The inhabitants of Lyons, in conjunction with thoſe of 
Marſeilles and Avignon, were accuſtomed to go, twice a year, to Alexandria, to purchaſe 
perfumes and other objects of merchandize, which they fold in Provence and in different 
parts of the kingdoms But commerce never flouriſhed fo much as under the reign of 
Lewis the Gentle, the fon and ſucceſſor to Charlemagne o. ho eſtabliſhed a com- 
- pany of merchants, with particular privileges, and adopted ſuch ons, as enſured 

Protection to their perſons, and 88 to their e e ä 


thence it appears, - that under the two firſt races of the French e the com- 
merce of France was of little importance. It was chiefly abandoned to ſoreigners, who 
imported but few objects of value into the kingdom. Spain ſupplied the French with 


7 Capit. Carol. Calv. tit. xxxvi. c. 19. #9 Apud Dublet. ante cit. 30 Apud Felibian in prob. hiſt. ejuſd. p. 24. 
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horſes 


. CHARLEMAGNE ͤͥꝗ , gs: 


horſes and mules®?; Frieſland, with various articles of dreſs; England, with corn, 
iron, tin, lead, leather, and ſporting-dogs; Africa and the Eaſt, with wine, gauzes, 
papyra or Egyptian paper, the only paper that was known in France; till the eleventh _ 
century”, and ſweet-oil, which was then ſo ſcarce, that permiſſion was given to the 
monks, at a council holden at Aix-la- Chapelle, to make uſe of oil extracted from bacon. 
— The exports from France were not of much greater value than the imports; they 
generally conſiſted of earthen · ware, copper- veſſels, wine, honey, madder and ſalt. 


The collection of capitularies contained many regulations, as wel with regard to 
trade in general, as to the particular commerce of ſlaves, filver coin, rich vaſes, and 
precious ſtanes®*, which were then very common objects of traffic in France. Some 
of the capitularies forbid the eſtabliſhment of markets without the king's permiſſion 8, 
and prohibit the holding them on Sundays. By others, rigorous punifhments are 
decreed to thoſe who ſhall ſell ſlaves in a clandeſtine manner, or deliver a Chriſtian 
into the hands of Jews or Pagans®. Some farbid all ſales by night; others enjoin 
the uſe of equal weights throughout the empire?” : by one, it is ordained, that a Jew 
merchant ſhall pay the tenth part of his profit, and a Chriſtian the eleventh part“. 
Theſe impoſts, with the tolls exacted on paſſing through particular diſtricts, over 
bridges, and on entering or leaving the kingdom, formed a conſiderable part of the 
revenue of the crown. b 
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- LEWIS THE FIRST, 


=: SURNAMED THE GENTLE. 


A P. 814. LEWIS was in Aquitaine when-he received the news of his father's 
death, but he inſtantly repaired to Aix- la- Chapelle, where he was proclaimed king and 
emperor. At firſt he acquired a great reputation for piety, by his ſcrupulous attention 
td enforce the laſt will of his deceaſed parent ;—though, at the ſame time, he created 
many enemies by attempting to reform ſeveral abuſes, which had either eſcaped notice, | 
or met with toleration during the preceding reign. He had ſeven ſiſters, not one of 
whom was married: They were all ſupported in regal ſplendour; and many of them 
being endued with exquiſite ſenſibility, and with thoſe impetuous paſſions, that reaſon. 
in-yain attempts to ſubdue, yielded, with fewer ſtruggles, perhaps, than virtue required, 
to the pleaſing, impulſe of nature. The effects of theſe amorous indulgencies had 
given no ſmall: uneaſineſs to Charlemagne; and his ſon Lewis, more rigid in his diſ- 
1 8 refuſed to connive at frailties of which he had never been guilty himſelf. His 
firſt care was to repreſs the familiarity of his fiſters* favourites; ſome of which were 
baniſhed, and others—to the diſgrace of this pious prince be it ſpoken—had their eyes 
put out. One of the moſt powerful, named Hedoin, ſlew count Garnier, who was 
ſent to arreſt him, and was himſelf maſſacred. The princeſſes immediately received 
orders to retire to the different houſes which their father had left them. The five 
1 of Pepin, Jing of Italy, were involyed in the ſame diſgrace. Lewis only 
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ſuffered Drogon, Hugh, and Thierri to remain in his palace, and them he * * - = 
with great an ng them always at his own table. ; N 1 


While 1 was employed in theſe domeſlie 3 the duke of Songs ſent 
to demand a confirmation of the treaty which he had concluded with Charlemagne, by 
which he had agreed to pay a tribute of twenty-five thouſand ſols of gold; but Lewis re- 
ducedit to ſeven thouſand : Grimoald did homage to the new monarch, and received from 
his hands a new inveſtiture*. Bernard, king of Italy, was alſo ſummoned to pay the ſame - 
mark of ſubjection; he obeyed, but his obedience wore ſo firong an appearance of 
conſtraint, that it was evident he only waited for an opportunity to aſſert his inde- 
pendence. Lewis took from him Adelard and Vala, two grandſons of Charles-Martel, 
who were the friends of his heart,. and the leaders. of his council. The firſt of theſe 
was transferred from his abbey of Corbie to the monaſtery of Noirmoutier; and the laſt, 
being baniſhed from court, aſſumed the monaſtic habit, and ſucceeded his brother, as | 
| abbot of Corbie. The degradation of two men, who had enjoyed all the confidence 5 5 
and eſteem of Charlemagne, greatly injured the reputation of his ſucceſſor*. That | 
part of his character which had hitherto been conſidered as meekneſs of diſpoſition and - = 
goodneſs of heart, was now regarded as weakneſs and timidity. His conduct was ſuch 
as rather marked the monk, than beſpoke the monarch 5; he paſſed whole days in 3 
reading the ſcriptures and ſinging pſalms. He ſent to Ageitaine for an abbot named. 
Benedict, who, though a man of piety, was wholly unfit to be entruſted with matters 
of ſtate. To him was allotted the office of receiving petitions and requeſts, and the 
manner in which he diſcharged his truſt proved the rectitude of his intentions, but | : 
the unlimitted and almoſt exclufive confidence ROO in HO by the emperor, 8 2 785 V 


murmurs and complaints. 


Lewis had three ſons i the cm ns Pepin, and Lewis. So ty 
The firſt he ſent to Bavaria and the ſecond to Aquitaine, but gave them no titles; ſo 
that in fact, they could only be conſidered as governors of thoſe territories. This was a 
prudent policy, which it would have been happy for him had he always obſerved. But 
he was afterwards induced, either from a deſire to procure more time for reforming the 
clergy®, or for his own private devotions—or, perhaps, merely from a love of repoſe, 
to conſent to an imprudent participation of that authority of which he now appeared 
fo jealous. A council of prelates and nobles was holden at Aix- la- Chapelle, ſoon 
after his acceſſion to the throne; and ſome inſtances of oppreflion in the provinces 
being diſcovered, Lewis fent ſeveral of his courtiers, in capacity of envoys from the 
prince, mifſi dominici, to inveſtigate and redreſs them. That name (which is as old as 
the monarchy)c was given to the commiſſioners who were ſent by the French kings 
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into the provinces, to ſuperintend the publication and enforce the execution of their 
 ordinances?. The people were obliged not only to find them lodgings, but to ſupply 
them with a certain quantity of proviſions. They were authoriſed to receive com- 
plaints, and to redreſs ſuch as admitted of an immediate deciſion, and to report thoſe 
which required a more minute inveſtigation to the king: they were alſo empowered to 
inflict puniſhments on any counts or prelates who had been guilty of prevarication ;. 
and to repeal any unjuſt ſentence which they had pronounced—in ſhort, it was their 
duty to. enforce a ftri& obſervance of the laws. They made their tour four times a 
_ year—in the months of January, April, July, and October. Their affizes were always 
holden. in an open place, which every body had a right to enter; the judges were 
ſummoned thither, and their conduct underwent a cloſe examination. An eftablith- 
ment of this nature, when rigidly obſeryed, muſt have been attended with the moft 
 heneficial effects. | 5 | 


A. D. 814, 815.] Immediately after the feparation of the aſſembly of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Heriold, who governed a part of the kingdom of Denmark, came to claim the protection 
of Lewis, as his liege lord, againſt the children of Godfrey, who had deſpoiled him of 
his. dominions. The emperor, convinced of the juſtice of his petition, ordered the 
Saxons to arm in his favour, and that brave people, having recently been reſtored by 
Lewis to certain rights, of which his predeceffor had deprived them, evinced their gra- 
titude by the alacrity with which they obeyed his commands. Having traverſed the 
Elbe and the Eyder, they entered Denmark, laid the whole country waſte, and reftored 
the exiled monarch to his loſt inheritance. 

A. D. 816.] Some commotions of the Gaſcons and Sclavonians threatened to interrupt 
the tranquillity of the empire; but the latter were ſpeedily reduced to ſubmiſſion by the 
Saxons; and the former, after loſing two pitched battles, were compelled to acknow- 
Tedge the authority of the duke whom Lewis had appointed to govern them. In the. 
mean time, pope Leo died*, and was fucceeeded by Stephen, who aſſumed the ponti- 
ficate, without waiting for the emperor's confirmation of his election . He made the 
Romans, however, take an oath of fidelity to that monarch, to whom he paid a viſit 
at Rheims; and Lewis deſiring to be conſecrated by the hands of the ſoyereign pontiff, 
that ceremony was performed in the church belonging to the abbey of Saint Remi, 
when Stephen placed a rich crown on his head, which he had brought with him from 
. Rome, and another of inferior value on that of the empreſs Ermengarde, on whom he 
alſo beſtowed the appellation of 4ugu/t. , | e | 


A. D, 817.] Pope Stephen died ſoon after his return to Italy, and Paſchal the Firſt, 
without deigning to ſolicit the conſent of the emperor, in imitation of his predeveſſor, 


7 Chron. Moul, Walf. Strab. de Reb. Eccleſ. c. 21. „ Anaſt, Thegan. de Geſt. Ludov, c. 16, et alli. | 
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ſeated himſelf in the apoſtolic chair. Lewis expreſſed great reſentment at this preſumptuous 
invaſion of his rights, and all Rome was alarmed at his threats; but the humble excuſes 
of the artful prieſt ſoon appeaſed his indignation; and he was induced to confirm. 
his election; proteſting, however, at the ſame time, that any ſimilar infringement on 
his juſt prerogatives ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed o. This ſame year Lewis aſſembled a. 


council at Aix-la-Chapelle, at which ſeveral regylations were adopted; with regard to 


eanons - canonęſſes, and monks. The laſt, in the ninth century, inherited from their 
parents and had. property of their own, which at their death, belonged to their- 
convent r. The canoneſſes were in fact nuns, bound by a yow of chaſtity, eloiſtered, 
veiled, and cloathed in black; they kept their patrimony, and were permitted to have 
fervaats. All prelates were forbidden to wear any dreſs that ſavoured of worldly 
pomp **—a prohibition. that appears to have been neceflary, fince moſt of them wore 


gaudy veſtments, very unbecoming their ſtation; they had rich girdles, from whence: 
hung a ſmall knife decorated with ſtones, a croſs-belt and ſpurs the martial embelliſh- 


ments of the early ages. Many of the prelates were highly offended at being obliged: 
to renounce theſe appendages of vanity, and their reſentment was, in the ſequel, 
attended with fatal conſequences to their ſovereign. It was at this. aſſembly, that 
Lewis affociated Lothaire with him in the empire, declaring him his ſole heir, and 
fubjecting Pepin and Lewis to his authority, though they were both proclaimed kings— 
the firſt of Aquitaine, the laſt of Bavaria.—This. partition of the empire proved a. 
fource of domeſtic diviſion, and gave riſe to, the commiſſion of a thouſand crimes. 


A. D. 818.) Bernard, king of Italy, fon to the emperar's eldeſt brother, conceived 
himſelf to be treated with injuſtice; he was a young man of nineteen—handſome, 
well-made, brave, liberal, and beloved by his ſubjects-. All the malcontents, who 
were very numerous, and ſome of the biſhops, - enraged at a reform that was contrary 
to their inclinations, promiſed, if he would oppoſe the meaſures of the King, that 
they and all their vaſſals would openly eſpouſe his cauſe. Lewis, apprized of the 
conſpiracy, immediately prepared to repel it, and marched, without delay, to Chalons- 
| upon-Saone, at the head of a powerful army. This diſpatch ſurprized the rebels, who 
fled on all fides; while Bernard, forſaken by his troops, threw himſelf at the emperor's 
feet, and with the principal conſpirators ſubmitted to his mercy. They were all tried, 


and their guilt being confirmed by their own confeſſions, Bernard and the nobles were 


condemned to die, and the biſhops were degraded and confined in a monaſtery *+. 


But, as a great mark of indulgence, the ſentence of the former was mitigated, and they 


| were permitted to purchaſe their lives with the loſs of their eyes; this cruel operation 
proved fatal to the king of Italy; and when we reflect, that the puniſhment was. 
inflicted by an uncle, and on a youth of the e accompliſhments and moſt 


2 Dachiorchat de la France, I. iii. c. 4, p. 173.—l. v. c. 3, p. AAr. x1 Pref. pour ſervir a VHiſtoire eccleſi- 
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amiable mind“, we cannot but think that it was greatly diſproportioned to the offence, 
and betrayed a want of feeling and humanity in Lewis, that accorded but ill with his 
avowed reſpect for the doctrine and precepts of Chriſtianity. Though the three 
princes, Drogon, Hugh, and Thierri, the youngeſt ſons of Charlemagne, took no part 
in this revolt, yet Lewis, afraid that they might one day be tempted to follow ſo 
SING an E ordered them to be ſhaved and confined i in different convents. 


A. D. 819.]. Bernard's revolt was ſucceeded by ſeveral der inſurrections, which, 
though they indicated a radical weakneſs in the government, were attended with no 
bad conſequences. Brittany, reduced to ſubmiſſion in leſs than fix weeks, received a 
duke from the hands of the emperor. The king of the Abodrites was taken in the 
_ firſt campaign, and deprived of his crown. The duke of the Gaſcons experienced a 
ſimilar fate; and the governor of Lower Pannonia, though more determined, was not 

more ſucceſsful. But the moſt diſaſtrous events which diſtinguiſhed the year, were the 
death of Ermengarde, and the marriage of Lewis with Judith, deſcended from the 
nobles of Bavaria, and the dukes of Saxony, but whoſe beauteous form and ſplendid 
accompliſhments concealed an ambitious mind, the ſource of equal calamities to her 
conſort and the empire. His ſon, Lothaire, ſoon after married Ermengarde, daughter 
to count Hugh ; and Pepin, king of Aquitaine, eſpouſed the daughter of Theodebert, 
count of Madrie—a diftrit which comprehended that extent of ny: which is now 


bounded by Evreux, Vernon and the _ 


'A. D. 822.] The rejoicings which todd the leech of theſe 3 were 
inadequate to ſtifle, in the mind of Lewis, the riſing dictates of remorſe. The cruelty 
and injuſtice of his conduct to his nephew, his brothers, and to Adelard and Vala, the 
friends of his father, preyed upon his ſpirits, and proved a continual nenne to his 
repoſe, A national aſſembly was convened at his palace of Attigny **, and there, in 
preſence of his prelates and nobles , he became his own accuſer ; aſked forgiveneſs of 
his brothers, who were all preſent ; mer a general amneſty to all who had borne arms 
againſt him; recalled thoſe whom he had baniſhed, and reſtored them to their eſtates and 
poſleflions ; and finally entreated the biſhops to ſuffer him to atone, by public penance, 
for the crimes he had committed. By a miſplaced cqndeſcenſion of this nature, Vamba, 
king of Spain, had loft his throne; but Lewis was more fortunate—he regained: the 
affection of his ſubjects, which his late ſeverity had tended to eftrange. About this 
time Judith gave birth to Charles, ſurnamed the Bald, whoſe fatal pretenſions after- 
wards ſhook the throne of his father, and involved the empire in the calamitics of civil. 


war. 
35 Nithard. L il. 56 gin. in Aus. e 
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A. D. 823, to 829.7. Already that empire was aſſailed by the fury of its foreigns- 
enemies; the Britons once more reſumed their arms, and violated their recent oaths. af 
allegiance ; the N ormans renewed their incurſions; a torrent of Moors deluged the face 
of Catalonia; the revolt of Navarre: may be conſidered as the foundation of. its future 
"oe ene: and the dark ſcene of domeſtic diſcord cloſed the gloomy brolpect. 8 


Charles, the ſon of Iudith, having, as yet, no e af empire, L N 
to diſmember the poſſeſſions of his other children, in order to form a ſeparate kingdom 
for him. The three princes, at firſt, refuſed to conſent to their father's propoſals; but 
Lothaire, being gained over by the careſſes of the empreſs, withdrew his oppoſition, 
and as he had holden the young prince on the baptiſmal font, he promiſed to become 
his protector, and ſwore to defend him againſt all his enemies. Lewis, being thus 
aſſured of the ſupport of his eldeſt ſon, convoked a general aſſembly at Worms 
where he gave to Charles, with the title of King, that part. of Germany which 5s is 
bounded. by the Danube, the Maine, the Neckar, and the Rhine; the country of the 
Griſons, and the diſtrict of en which comprehends Geneva and the Swiſs 


Cantons. 


A. D. 830.] This partition W as a ſignal of revolt. Lothaire, at firſt, 
adhered to the promiſe he had recently made, but being unable to conceal his diſcontent, 
he ſpeedily forſook the court, and retired to Italy. The kings of Bavaria and Aquitaine 
alſo retired to their reſpective dominions. The prelates and nobles murmured at being 
obliged to violate the oaths they had taken to admit of no change in the firſt partition 
of the empire, without the conſent of the parties concerned ; an oath which the 
emperor himſelf had authorized by his example. Their complaints were loud, and their 
declamations violent, againſt the empreſs, and her miniſter, Bernard, count of Barce- 
lona, a nobleman highly diſtinguiſhed by the luſtre of his rank, and by his brave and 
enterpriſing, ſpirit ; though, if contemporary writers may be credited, his birth was 
ſuperior to his virtue, and his courage better than his principles. His attachment to 
the intereſt of prince Charles, and his cloſe attention to the duties of his office, as 
chamberlain to the empreſs, gave birth to ſuſpicions inimical to the virtue of Judith . 
The empreſs was, at this time, entruſted not only with the care of the wardrobe, but 
of the money deſtined for the pay and. ſupport of the troops ; and it was the chamber- _ 
lain's buſineſs to receive and execute her orders**. The frequent interviews which he 
had with his royal miſtreſs, for this purpoſe, were, by the calumnious and diſaffected, 
repreſented as amorous aſſignations; and a report was induſtriouſly propagated, that a 
criminal intercourſe ſubſiſted. between them. They went ſtill farther—and maintained 
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that Bernard had formed a project for putting the emperor ad his three chiltdbew to 
3 1 he might r the object of his guilty paſſion. 


33 abbot Vala was one of the firſt dupes to this injurious calumny; impreſſed with 
à conviction of Bernard's guilt, which exiſted but in the brain of Paſcaſe Rathbert, 
his friend, his biographer and ſucceſſor: he did not give himſelf the trouble to inveſti- 
gate the odious charge, but openly declared againſt the miniſter, in favour of a prince 
_ whoſe honour he affected to revere, and whoſe ſafety he pretended to conſult, by 
exciting his fubjects to revolt. He was joined by the abbot of Saint Denis, with the 
biſhops of Lyons, Vienne, and Amiens—three prelates whoſe merit gave a degree of 
credit to the faction by a great number of the nobles, and in ſhort by all the mal- 
contents in the kingdom. Fhe king of Aquitaine was the firſt who hoiſted the ſtandard 
of rebellion; having advanced as far as Verberie, at the head of a powerful army, he 
feized the perfor of the empreſs, who * 1d taken refuge in the church of Notre-Dame, 
condemned her to perpetual exile, and forced her to take the veil in the convent of 
Radegonda, at Poitiers. | 


At this critical conjuncture, the emperor deſired a diet might be convened at his 
palace at Compiegne. Thither this timid prince repaired ; and, inſtead of aſcending the 
throne that was prepared for him, he meanly deſcended to acknowledge his faults, and to 
commend the zeal of thoſe who had obliged him to reform his conduct **. An acknow- 
ledgment of this kind was little expected; and from the temper of the times, it might 
naturally have been ſuppoſed, that it would rather tend to encreaſe than to allay the 
fpirit of difcontent : it had, however, a contrary effect, and produced ſome tranſient 
gleams of returning loyalty ; but the arrival of -Lothaire gave a new afpect to affairs; 
and Lewis, with his fon Charles, was compelled to furrender at difcretion to the rebels, 
ho affected to treat him with profound reſpect, but were particularly careful to ſe- 
cure his perſon. He was ſurrounded by people who had ſecret orders to perſuade him 
to aſſume the monaſtic habit; though averſe to the plan, yet he pretended to favour 
it, and aſked but for a ſhort delay to give the matter a more mature conſideration. 


During this interval a l, named Gombaud, who polleled a bold and 2 IR 
fpirit, undertook to releaſe his ſovereign from that ftate of eaptivity in which he was 
kept by his fons. With this view he talked to the biſhops, and reminded them of the 
different privileges that had been ſecured to them by the emperor. To the nobles he 
employcd the ſame arguments; and they proved equally ſucceſsful with both. He then 
waited on the kings of Bavaria and Aquitaine, and expatiated with ſuch energy and. 
effect, on the goodneſs of their father, on their own ingratitude, and on the extreme 
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pride and arrogance of their brother, that thoſe monarchs conſented to do whatever. he: 
required. To Lothaire, whoſe confidence he enjoyed, be artfully intimated” the ne- 
ceflity of holding a parliament, (in imitation of his predeceſſors) by: whom his au- 
thority might be fully and formally acknowledged; and Lewis declared incapable of 
ſwaying the ſceptre. The young prince liſtened to him with attention; and it was, 


accordingly, decided that the diet ſnould be holden at Nimeguen, and that every one | 


ſhould repair to it unarmed. Notwithſtanding this prohibition,. the abbot of Saint 
Denis went accompanied by a number of armed men; but he was immediately ordered 
to leave both the palace and the town; and the ſeverity he experienced alarmed the 
factious, whoſe ſchemes were entirely fruſtrated by the ſteady zeal. of the Germans. 
Theſe declared themſelves ſo openly in favovr of their old maſter, and their numbers 
were ſo great, that Lothaire began to think his perſon was in danger; ſtimulated by 
his fears, he threw himſelf at the f:et of his father, and invoked the protection of him 
whom he had ſo recently oppreifed **. tn the breaſt of Lewis, the reſentment of the 
ſovereign gave way to the tenderneſs of the parent, and, overcoine by the ſubmiſſion of 
his ſon, he publicly pronounced his pardon. The principal conſpirators were tried by : 
the afſembly, and received ſentence of death; but the emperor contented himſelf with 
confining them in different monaſteries. Jeile, biſhop of Amiens, one of the moſt 
factious, was depoſed by an eccleſiaſtical council, and Vala, who refuſed to accept # 
pardon, on condition of acknowledging that he had acted in oppoſition to his duty, 
was impriſoned in a a caſtle, ſituated on the ſummit of a rock which hung over the lake 


of Geneva. 


A. D. 831.) Lewis was no ſooner eſtabliſhed on his throne, than he recalled his 
empreſs from her religious retirement; and the monaſtic vows of Judith, having been 
extorted by force, were abſol ved by the indulgence of pope Gregory the Fourth. She 
2 appeared before an aſſembly of nobles at Aix-la Chapelle, where ſhe ſwore to her inno- 

. cence of the crimes that were laid to her charge; and the. COPIES preferred againit 
her were declared to be falſe and ens | 


A. D. 83 32, 933. Tranquillity now appeared to be reftored ; but the eſtabliſhment 
of Charles, the rebellious. diſpoſition of the emperor's ſons by his firſt wife, with the 
implacable enmity, of Judith, again involved the empire in trouble and confufton — 
Pepin again hoiſted the ſtandard of revolt, and engaged his brothers to join him; but 
the vigorous reſiſtance of Lewis ſoon diſconcerted their projects, and compelled them 
to ſue for mercy. The kings or Italy and Bavaria received an unconditional pardon ; 
and Pepin, who.was the moſt guilty, was ordered to repair to Treves, and there. 
wait till be ſhould. nn in from the emperor to return to his dominions. 
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But he eſcaped from the guards who. were appointed to eſcort him, en once more ex- 
cited a war as impious in its object, as deteſtable in its effects. Lewis thought to ſtop 
its progreſs by revoking his grant of Aquitaine to his rebellious ſon, and transferring 
that kingdom to Charles; but this only enereaſed the general diſcontent, and doubled 


the number of his enemies. Fhe apprehenſion of a ſtmilar chaſtiſement induced the 


kings of Italy and Bavaria to take up arms in defence of their brother — troops were 


levied on all ſides and the forces of the confederate princes effected a junction 


near Rotsfeld, enen Baſle and e in a plain Ring called—* The Field of 
F alſhood.” : 


- Pope Gregory the Fourth, delghtel with an rudy of 3 arbiter in 2 


_ diſpute the object of which was a crown, was baſe enough to eſpouſe the cauſe of 


children who were fighting againſt their parent. Repairing to the camp of the rebels, 
he menaced with the thunders of the church, all thoſe who, preſerving their loyalty, 
ſhould refuſe to take up arms againſt the emperor. Several prelates, men of known 
piety, either ſeduced by the intrigues, or intimidated by the threats of the ſovereign 


pontiff, inſiſted Oy oe ſhould ſubmit to his deciſions **. Others, however, re- 


mained faithful to their ſovereign, and, with becoming, ſpirit, wrote to the officious 
prieſt *5, expreſſing their concern that a man of his character and profeſſion ſhould 
appear at the head of a party, who had violated the Iaws of nature, of honour, and 


religion. They-reminded him of the oath which he had taken to the emperor, after 


bis exaltatien to the chair of Saint Peter; an oath which he could not break without 
incurring the guilt of ſacrilege. They aſſured him that ſhould he dare to pronounce 
a ſentence of excommunication againit them, he ſhonld return to Rome branded by 
the anathema of the French and German churches . Finally they warned him, that 
affairs might take ſuch a turn as to produce his depoſition from the papal throne, of 
which he had proved himſelf unworthy by a conduct fo repugnant to the ſacred canons, 
and to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. This firmneſs aſtoniſhed Gregory, and made him 
repent his haſty engagement in an emterprize that might be attended with ſuch fatal con- 


- ſequences to himſelf; but the abbot Vala, Paſcaſe Rathbert, and ſome other monks, 


who frequented his court, diſſipated his fears, by giving him to underſtand that the 
holy ſee was ſuperior to any earthly juriſdiction. Thus encouraged, Gregory anſwered 
the French prelates in terms of arrogance and ſeverity *? ; he dared to aſſert that the 
imperial was inferior to the papal power; openly king againſt the emperor, cen- 
ſuring his conduct, and diſclaiming all obligation, N that of ons him 
Fan he ſhould forget his duty. 


24 Vit. Lud. Pii. 25 Theyan. c. 42. Vita Valz Abbot.—Nithard. Ibid.— Annal. Fuld. et Bertin. 
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| 2 in the mean time, aſſembled his troops, and marched to meet his FE in the: 
| hope either of reducing them to. ſubmiſſion, or of bringing them to an engagement. 
The two armies. were in ſight of each other, when the three brothers, by a ſtroke: 


of policy conſiſtent with their perfidious projects, engaged the ſoyereign pontiff to 


W an accommodation with their father. The pope accordingly repaired to the em- 
peror's camp, where no honours of any kind were paid him; but where Lewis reproached: 
him with the irregularity of his conduct, and particularly with his preſumption, in 
daring to enter the French dominions without his permiſſion. He kept him, however, 
fome days in his camp, which were employed by the inſidious pontiff in debauching 
his troops The whole army went over to the rebels; and the unhappy monarch was 
haſtily depoſed by an obſequious aſſembly of the dependants of the confederates; and 
Lothaire, by the ſame authority, was raiſed to the yacant throne. The empreſs was 


diſmiſſed to a nunnery at Tortona, Charles was ſtrictly guarded in the monaſtery of - 


Saint Medard at Soiſſons, and his fon Charles in the abbey of Prum, in the foreſt 

of Ardennes. .” The victorious princes, after ſolemn profeflions of mutual attachment, 

ſeparated, and each retired to his reſpective ine the pope to Rome, and . 
and Lewis to Aquitaine and Bavaria. : 


A. D. 834.] It had been formerly ſettled by pope Leon and confirmed by a . ſolemn, 
decree of the twelfth council of Toledo, that no man who wore the habit of a penitent. 
could diſcharge any civil or military functions. For this reaſon, Ebbon, archbiſhop. 
of Rheims, a prelate of the moſt profligate manners, condemned his ſovereign . to. 
ſubmit to the degradation of a public penance in the church of Saint Medard; after. 


which ceremony, they ſtripped him of his imperial veſtments, and. clothed him in : 


dreſs ſtigmatized by the church, and incapacitating him from exerciſing the duties and. 
prerogatives of royalty. But kis ſubmiſſive reſignation to the inſults of an unnatural ſon, 
obliterated all his paſt errors and imprudence : the misfortunes of their lawful ſovereign. 
excited the pity of the multitude, ever diſcontented with the ruling powers—and the 
active diligence of his adherents ſoon opened the road for his reſtoration. Drogon, 
| biſhop of Metz, awakened Lewis of Bavaria to a ſenſe of his intereſt and duty; he 
armed in the cauſe of a ſovereign and a parent;—the nobility of France followed his 
example. | The king of Aquitaine, through the perſuaſions of the abbot Hugh, Joined, 
him with his forces—the Saxons eſpouſed their cauſe. The aged- emperor was at. 
length reſtored at Saint Denis; his ſon Charles was releaſed from confinement ; and. 

Lothaire, after a fruitleſs reſiſtance, was compelled to acknowledge his crime, and. \ 


throw himſelf on the mercy of his father. | „5 g ods 


A. D. 835, 836, 837, 838. ] Lewis was now Fed in years, and the W 
infirmities of age were greatly encreaſed by the calamities he had experienced. The 


empreſs, aware that his death at this period, would leave her ſon unprovided for, 


offered to cede to the king of Italy one-half of the e on condition that he 
Vor. I. 5 Co ſhould. 
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mould ſecure the other half to prince Charles. To this Lothaire conſented, but as 
he was on his road to the French court, he was attacked by an infectious diſorder, that 
proved fatal to his principal counſellors; and being depri ved of their ſupport, Judith 
conceived him to be an object of inſignificance no longer to be dreaded, and conſe- 
quently no longer to be courted. She therefore caſt her eyes upon the king of Aqui- 
taine, and by promiſing to render the crown hereditary in his family, induced him to 
eſpouſe the intereſts of her ſon**. An afſembly was accordingly convoked at Chierſi- 
upon-Oiſe, in which the emperor declared Charles king of that part of Germany 
which is bounded by Saxony and Switzerland, and of all Neuſtria—that is, of the whole 
country between the Seine, the Loire and the Sea, together with the territories of 
Toul, Bar, Auxerre, and Sens. This partition met with the approbation of the nobles, 
and was highly acceptable to Pepin ; but the death of that monarch, ſoon after his 


return to Bourdeaux, rendered it ery to adopt ſome new arrangements. 
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| The emperor, when he affigned « different kingdoms to his ſons, referyel to himſelf 
the right, in caſe they ſhould die "before him, of difpoſing of them at his pleaſure. 
At the ſolicitation of the empreſs, he now conſented to deſpoil the two ſons of Pepin 
of their inheritance, in order to augment the appanage of Charles. Lewis of Bavaria, 
diſpleaſed with the late deciſions of the aſſembly at Chierſi, had taken up arms; and | 
though this revolt had been ftifled in its birth, it nevertheleſs excited a degree of reſent- 
ment in the emperor, that induced him to curtail his dominions by confining him ſolely to 
| the poſſcffion of Bavaria. Lothaire was now re- called from Italy, and a new diviſion of 
the empire took place. All the ſouthern and weſtern provinces of France, which formed 
nearly the preſent kingdom, were affigned to the ſon of Judith; and the reft, with the 
Exception of Bavaria, was ſecured to the king of Italy, who took an oath to become 


the guardian and protector of Charles. 


A. D. 829, $40.] An inſurrection in Maas, for the purpoſe of placing the 
eldeſt fon of Pepin on the throne of his father, induced the emperor to march thither 
with a numerous army : but he had no ſooner reduced the inſurgents to ſubmiſſion, 
than he received information, that Lewis of Bayaria had embraced that opportunity to 
make an irruption into Germany. Thither he accordingly repaired, and by his pre- 
ſence dif] 58 the gathering clouds of rebellion. Having reſtored tranquillity to his 
dominions, he aſſembled a parliament at Worms, in the hope of eſtabliſhing a perfect 
barmony between his children; but he did not live to accompliſh this deſirable object. 
Finding his ſtrength fail him, he was conveyed to an iſland in the Rhine, near 
Mayence, where he languiſhed for ſix weeks, and then expired, in the feventy-ſecond 


Fear of his * and the twenty- ſeventh of his 1 A few days before his death, he 


2% Nithard. lib. j. Aunal, Berüs- 1 
: ſent 
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ſent a crown, a ſword, and a ſceptre of gold, enriched with precious ſtones, to Lothaire, 
as a proof that he meant him to govern the empire ; at the ſame time, he exhorted 


that prince to remember the ſolemn promiſe he had given to the empreſs and her 


ſon Charles.—Being preſſed by the biſhop. of Metz to pardon Lewis of Bavaria, he 
replied, —* I pardon him with all my heart; but tell him from me, that he ought to 


«+ think ſeriouſly of obtaining * from God, for bringing my grey hairs with ſar- 


% row to the grave.” 


The mind of Lewis exhibited a ſtrange mixture of virtue and weaktiels intrepid in 
the field, but irreſolute in the cabinet ;—humane from inclination, from timidity cruel; 
he had ſenſe enough to promulgate good and wholefome laws, but not ſufficient ſpirit 


to enforce their obſervance ;—injudicious in the choice of his miniſters, he conferred, 


favours on the unworthy, and was involved in calamities from vices not his own. 
Superſtitiouſly deyout, his cloſe attention to the minutiæ of a religion, i in which ſubſtance 
is but too frequently ſacrificed to forms, led him to negle& the moſt eſſential duties 
of government, and entruſt to-favourites what he ſhould have executed himſelf. Hence 


the factious and turbulent derived encouragement; and, profiting by the meekneſs of 
the executive power, ſpread anarchy and deſolation throughout the empire. —In ſhort, . 
the virtues of Lewis might have procured him diſtinction in a cloiſter, but were by no 


means calculated to embelliſh a throne. : 


[ 


This monarch was interred in the chatch of Saint a at Metz. By 8 


garde he had three ſons—Lothaire, Pepin, and Lewis ; and four daughters Adelaide 
married to Conrad, count of Paris; Giſele, mother to Berenger, king of Italy; 


Alpaide, wife to count Begon; and Hildegarde, who was married to count Thierri. 


By Judith of Bavaria, he had Charles, ſurnamed the Bald. Some of the capitularies 
of this prince regulate the quantum of contribution to be paid by certain convents 
towards the ſupport of the ſtate. The monks had become ſo rich, that the celebrated 
Alcuinus is ſaid to have had upwards of twenty thouſand flaves; and fo powerful, that 
ſome of them had the audacity to ſtand forward as the leaders of a party, and in that 


capacity to aſſemble troops. The abbots, a title that was, confined to the heads of 


monaſteries, from that time aſſumed the. paſtoral ſtaff, which » was the W of; 4 
Tn dignity: with the ancient Romans. . 
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CHARLES THE SECOND, 
SURNAMED THE BALD. 
7 — ri nn teoneng oem — | 2 


: | A. D. 840 ] THE ambition of Lothaire, which had frequently filenced the 
55 Aictates of nature, ſcorned to be confined by the feeble barrier of an oath. On the 

firſt news of the emperor's death, he reſolved to effect the depoſition of his two brothers, 

ane with that view levied a powerful army, and directed his march towards the frontiers 
| of: Germany. He hoped: to take Lewis of Bavaria by ſurprize, but was greatly 

: aſtoniſhed to find him prepared with a formidable body of troops, to diſpute the paſſage 

| * _— Into his dominions*. A reception ſo unexpected diſconcerted his plan; and not daring 

to advance, he propoſed an interview, in which a ſuſpenſion of arms, till the following 

"year, was mutually agreed on. Each party had his views in conſenting to a truce ; 

Lewis was anxious to ſecure the Saxons, and the reſt of his German ſubjects; while 

Lothaire was intent upon an invaſion of France, whither he had been invited by ſome 

of the principal nobility. He accordingly paſſed the Meuſe, and laid waſte the poſ- 

ſeſſions of all who refuſed to eſpouſe his cauſe. Charles, having aſſembled a ſmall army 
to oppoſe the progreſs of his perfidious brother, fixed his camp at Orleans; and the 

diſpute was on the point of being decided by a battle, when Lothaire, who had vainly 

endeavoured to ſeduce from their duty the troops of his opponent, ſuddenly propoſed an 

accommodation. Though he. infiſted on the ceſſion of a part of Neuſtria, Charles 

thought it: more prudent to purchaſe a peace, eyen on theſe hard terms, than to riſque 


e Nithard. Li. Annal. Bertin. 
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an action with an n enemy whoſe 180 were ſo greatly ſuperior to his own. Lothaire, 
however, promiſed to abide by the deciſion of a general aſſembly, which was immediately 


ſummoned to meet at the palace of Attigny upon the Aiſne, in the month of May, in 


the following year; till which time no hoſtilities were to be attempted againſt Charles. 
This revived the hopes of the young monarch, who placed a firm reliance on the af - 


fection of his ſubjects, and the e of the nation, which began to eyince a ſtrong | 


attachment to his intereſts. 


A. D. Rar, The diet aſſembled at the appointed time; but Lothaire neglected to 
attend it, though it was convened by his orders. This violation of his word, together 
with a ſecond-irruption into Germany, and ſome new efforts to gain over the nobles of 
Neuſtria, at length convinced the two kings that it was neceſſary they ſhould unite 
their utmoſt endeavours to reſtrain the ambition of their eldeſt brother. A junRion of 
their forces was accordingly effected, on the confines of Lorraine, where, though greatly 
ſuperior in number to Lothaire, they made the moſt equitable propoſals of accommoda- 
tion. To theſe the Italian monarch pretended to liſten-; but he only waited till the ſon of 
Pepin had joined him with a ſtrong reinforcement, from Aquitaine, when he ſuddenly 
put a ſtop to the negociation, and advanced to the plains of Fontenay, a village in the 


Auxerrois; where a moſt bloody and obſtinate engagement took place. The cauſe of 


Juſtice prevailed, and Eewis and Charles were left maſters of the field. It has been. 
| pretended, by ſome modern writers, that one hundred thouſand men fell in the battle; 
but this mult be a groſs exaggeration, as Nithard, a contemporary author, who was pre- 


ſent at the action, takes no notice of a circumſtance that, 1 true, could not have 


eſcaped his attention. 


Lothaire, ae to fly, too refuge it Aix-la-Chapelle, where he exerted his 
utmoſt efforts to give new ſtrength to his. declining party. As the Saxons had been 
partly compelled to embrace Chriſtianity, he ſought to Tecure their affiſtance by per- 


mitting them to renew their ancient laws and cuſtoms. When, by his intrigues he 
had collected a ſufficient force, he made an unſucceſsful attempt on the borders of 
Bavaria; then directing his march towards Paris, he laid the whole country waſte; till, 


being ſtopped by an inundation of the Seine, he was compelled. t to 50 without | 


accompliſhing the object of his expedition. 


A. D. 842, 843. Lothainw's deſign was to effect a diviſion between the two 
kings, but all his efforts for this purpoſe proved fruitleſs. Charles and Lewis, con- 
vinced that their common ſafety depended on their union, ſ-lemnly confirmed the 

e that ſubſiſted between them, and er their alliance, by an oath drawn 
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up in their reſpective languages: Lewis ſwore in the Roman language, that he might 
de underſtood by the French, to whom his oath was addreſſed; and Charles in the 
Tudeſcan, or, as it was indifcriminately called, the Frant-Teutch, Theotifle, Theotique, 
er Thies, to render himſelf intelligible to his brother's ſabjets*. The Roman lan- 
guage was ſpoken in Neuſtria, and was a corrupt mixture of the Latin with the Celtic; 
the latter was a kind of German nearly refembling the preſent dialect of the Friſians. 


The two princes, though of ſuperior force, again ſought to bring the emperor to an 
accommodation; but he proudly refuſed to admit their ambaſſadors to an audience, and 
even diſmiſſed them with ignominy. An inſult fo groſs, excited univerſal indigna- 
tion ; the troops of Lewis and Charles loudly demanded to be led againft the man 
whom they juſtly confidered as the author of thoſe troubles, to which the empire was 
- expoſed. Their leaders chearfully complied with their requeſt; the army was put in 
motion, and, on its approach, the biſhop of Mayence, who had been appointed to- guard 
the banks of the Moſelle, deſerted his poſt, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
Lothaire, unable to refiſt the torrent, left His palace at Sinfik, and took refuge at Aix- 
la-Chapelle; but hearing that his brothers were advancing, he ſtripped his father's 

magnificent palace of all its moſt valuable effects, and retired towards the Rhone, with 


the APE th if purſued, to paſs on to Italy. 


ee conquercns; from tho TR whether 
they ought to take poſſeſſion of a country which there was nobody to diſpute with 
them, or to reſtore it to a brother who had left it only from his inability to defend it. Fhis 


knotty point was referred to the deciſion of the biſhops; the epiſcopal character, ac · 
n to the prevailing ſupexſtition of the times, being Lifted with ſuperior know- 


| 5 The cath of Lewis being conſidered-25 2 curious monument of the ancient Roman language, from which the 
preſent language of France is derived, we have, for the gratification of our readers, extracted it from Nithard, a 
contemporary writer. Pro don amur et pro Chriſtian poblo et noſtro commun ſalvament, diſt di en avant, in 
« quant Deus ſavir et potir me dunat, fi falvarai eo ceſt meon fradra Karlo, et in adjudha et in cadhuna coſa, fi cum 
nom per dreit ſon fradra fabvar diſt, ino quid it imi altre fi faret ; et ab Lagher nul pid nunquam prindrai, qui 
„ meon vol ciſt meon fradne Karle in damno fit.” The following is a literal tranſlation of it: 4 For the 
4 love of God and of the Chriſtian people, and for our common ſafety, from this day forward, ſo long as God 
« ſhall give me knowledge and power, L will fave'(pzrznv) my brother Charles, and will aſſiſt him in every 
« thing, as a man by right ought to ſave his brother, becauſe he would do as much for me; and Iwill enter into no 
& treaty with Lothaite, that by my inclination ſhall prove prejudicial to my brother Charles,” When the Romans 
Krft invaded Gaul, the Celtic was the prevailing language of the country; bat the conquerors wiſhing, agreeable 
to their uſual policy, to accuſtom the people they had fabdued to their own laws, manners, and cuſtoms, 
| were ſtudious to promote the uſe of the Latin language, as the beſt mode of facilitating the accompliſhment of that 
_  defirable object: and the Gauls themſelves, defpairing of ever recovering their native independance, confidered 
Rome as their native country, and aſpiring to the attainment of honours, were-anxious to pleaſe their conquerors by 
learning their language. Hence, TO COT e e and %%% inn 


. denominated the Roma. 
: See Origin et Revolutions des Langues Celtique ot Francoiſe, 


ledge, 
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ledge, as well on political and ni affairs, as on eccleſiaſtical matters. From this 
abſurd idea was derived that enormous extent of authority poſſeſſed by the prelates, 
who being empowered to decide on all queſtions, of whatever nature, found the means 
of turning every thing to their own advantage. Princes themſelves encreaſed, by their 
conduct, the ambition of the hierarchy, and by accepting crowns from the hands of 
the biſhops, gave them the power to diſpoſe of them. Such prelates as followed the 
court aſſembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, in order to decide on the fate of Lothaire; and 
they all declared, with one voice, that he had forfeited his right to the crown, and that 
his ſubjects were conſequently abſolved from their oaths of allegiance. ' They next 
aſked Lewis and Charles, if they would promiſe to govern with greater juſtice than 
Lothaire; to this the monarchs, of courſe, replied in the affirmative ; and the biſhop, 
who preſided, then ſaid “ We permit you, by divine authority, to reign in the place 
« of your brother, to govern his kingdom according to the will of God We exhort 
« you, we command you ſo to do.“ -In virtue of this arbitrary deciſion, which 

_ eſtabliſhed a moſt dangerous precedent, and ſhewed, in the monarchs who ſubmitted to 
it, an aſtoniſhing degree of imbecility, the provinces which Lothaire had abandoned 
were equally divided between the brothers. But this partition was ſpeedily changed ; 
for the emperor, conſcious of his own inability to maintain a war againſt forces ſo ſu- 
perior to his own, made his pride ſubſervient to his intereſt, and now humbly ſolicited 
that accommodation which he had ſo recently rejected with diſdain. His brothers, i 
ſincerely wiſhing for the reſtoration of tranquillity, liſtened to his propoſals with joy; 
and the three monarchs meeting at Verdun, a new diviſion of the empire took place. 
Charles the Bald was ſecured in the poſſeſſion of Neuſtria, Aquitaine, and Septimania; 
to Lothaire was confirmed, with the title of emperor, all Italy, Provence, Franche- 
Comte, the Lyonnois, and all that country which lies within the Rhone, the Rhine, 
and the Saone; the Meuſe and the Scheld : and Bavaria, with the reſt of Germany, 
was aſſigned to Lewis—whence he acquired the appellation of Lewis the German“ 

by which he will hereafter be diſtinguiſhed. To this territory were annexed the city 
of Mayence, Worms, and Spires, with their dioceſes, merely for the purpoſe of ſupply- 
ing him with wine, no vineyards having been yet planted in any part of his German 
dominions*. Adelard, a nobleman of Aquitaine, whoſe grand-daughter Ermentrude 
| Charles had recently married, - ated as mediator between the contending parties, and 
promoted the concluſion of the preſent treaty, by which the flames of —_ war were, 
for the bet, extinguiſhed. 


The attention of Charles * his Wen was now directed EPO commotions of 
inferior conſequence, which prevailed in different parts of their dominions. A revolt 
of the Abodrites was ſpeedily quelled by Lewis the German; and count Bernard, who 
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maintained 2 eorreſpontence with the enemies of Charles, paid for his diſſoyalty: with: 
his life. But William, the count's ſon, ſeized the city of Thoulouſe; and raiſed up the 
whole eountry that borders on the Pyrenees, in favour of young Pepin. In vain: 
did the king lay fiege to his new conqueſt ; a conſiderable detachment of his troops: 
were attacked by the rebels, and totally defeated. In this. action fell the abbots Hugh 
and Rikbole, two noblemen equally diſtinguiſhed for the dignity of their birth, and 
the excellence of their character they were both deſcended from the blood royal—the- 
frſt being uncle, and the ſecond couſin-german to the king. From this circumſtance: 
it appears that the prohibition to bear arms was not much attended. to by the dignified! 
clergy. Charles was now compelled to leave William in poſſeſſion. of Thoulouſe, 
in order to quell an inſurrection in Brittany, of which count Lambert was the principal 
inſtigator and conductor. That nobleman having been expelled from Nantes by duke: 
Nomenoe, had called in the Normans to his N who diffuſed terror and diſmay: 


throu gh the whole country. 


” Theſe ſavage hordes· had made their firſt . on che F ee about 
the commencement of the ninth. century; when all the power of Charlemagne had. 
proved inadequate to prevent them from ravaging the countries of. Frieſeland and. 
Saxony. During the reign of his ſucceſſor, Lewis the Gentle, they returned, and. 
landing at Antwerp, reduced that city to aſhes. The troubles which prevailed in the 
empire after the death of Lewis, revived their avidity, and induced, them to renew their 
depredations. They entered France by the Seine, [A. D. 842.] and ſacked the city of. 
Rouen 7, which they had taken by ſurprize. Another fleet of the Barbarians, under 
the conduct of Lambert, ſai led up the Loire as. far as Nantes, which experienced a ſimilar 
fate. From hence they made irruptions into Anjou and Touraine, and laid waſte the. 
whole province of Guienne. The monaſteries and churches were all plundered, and. 
ſuch as refuſed to pay an exorbitant ranſom were burnt. All the nuns were firſt ra- 
viſhed, and then divided among the ſavage plunderers; the prieſts, the monks,.and all ſuch. 
as were enfeebled by age, were maſſacred.; but the young men and children were either 
condemned to perpetual flayery, or deſtined to become the companions and accomplices. 
of theſe lawleſs Barbarians. When they had collected as much booty as they could. 
carry off, they either returned to their own country, or * e to ſome other 
coaſt, where they converted it into money. 5 


Encouraged by the ſacceſs of their firſt incurſions, W 8 were ſpeedily induced to 
renew them. In 844, the ocean was covered with their ſhips. It was no longer a 

band of thieves failing without order or regularity in purſuit of plunder, but a. 
formidable 105 of ſix hundred veſſels, communded by a king, and main a nu- 
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merous army. This prince, whoſe name was Eric 9, took Hamburg by ſurprize, them 

advanced into the interior parts of Germany, committed the moſt horrid devaſtations, 

defeated the natives in two pitched battles, and returning to his dominions. laden. with 
plunder, diſpatched Regnier, one of his captains, into France. Entering the Seine: 
with a hundred and twenty veſſels, he attacked Rouen, which. was again taken and 
pillaged ; he then continued. his. courſe up the river, till he came to Paris , which. 
being unprovided with the means of defence, became a prey to the Barbarians. Charles, 
the Bald had retired to Saint Denis, where he had thrown up entrenchments for the 

purpoſe of defending the ſacred relies that were there depoſited. - Not daring to riſk a 
battle, he was compelled to liſten to the degrading propoſals of the Norman, who en- 
adted, as the price of his abſence, ſeven thouſand pounds weight. of ſilver. | 


This coatempeible policy defeated the _ it was meant to anſwer; ſince the money 
thus given to purchaſe a peace ſupplied the invaders with the means of renewing the: 
war. Nor did they fail to profit by the advantage they had acquired.. Every year of 
Charles's reign was ſignalized by ſome new irruption ; Bordeaux, Ghent, Rouen, 
Nantes, Touraine, Angers, Blois, Saint- Valery, Amiens, Noyon and Beauvais, were 
fucceſlively and repeatedly attacked, reduced, and plundered. To ſee a defcendant of 
Charlemagne in league with theſe lawleſs depredators, was the only occurrence that 
could encreaſe the horror of the ſcene, Young Pepin, abandoned by the people of 

Aquitaine, [A. D. 857.] did not bluſh to ſolicit their friendſhip, and to. forward their 
ſchemes. Encouraged by this acceſſion of force, they ſpeedily over-ran the whole 
kingdom of France; though attracted, at firſt, by the mere proſpe& of plunder, they 
now began to conceive more important deſigns, and to ſeek for a place of ſettlement. 
They ſeized the iſland of Oiſel upon the Seine, and making that their head quarters, 
ſent out detachments to ravage the ſurrounding country ; nor could the king diſlodge 
them from their important poſt, [A. D. 861.] which opened them a paſſage into the. 
very heart of Neuſtria, till he had procured the aſſiſtance of their own OO Tony 
—though ſometimes conquered, they ſpeedily returned with freſh forces. | 


Tt was not long -before they re· appeared on the beautiful banka of the Loire, Shad 
they committed the moſt horrid exceſſes. In 864, Orleans and Poitiers, being taken 
by eſcalade, were pillaged and burnt. Another band of adventurers forced the paſſages, 
of Piſte on the Seine, and defeated a body of French that were ſent to defend 
them. Charles, apprehenſive that they meant again to eſtabliſh themſelves on that 
river, made propoſals for an accommodation, and was mean enough to ſubmit to terms ſtill 
more hard and degrading than thoſe which were impoſed on him by the treaty of Saint 
Denis. He gave them four thouſand weight of ſilver; engaged to pay a ſtipulated ſum. 
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for every Norman that had been killed by the peaſants in their own defence, and con- 
ſented to ranſom even ſuch of the French priſoners as had effected their eſcape. On 
theſe conditions the Barbarians retired to Jumieges, where they remained till the year 
865; that is, till every article of the treaty was literally fulfilled. Some time after, | 
another detachment; in conjunction with the Bretons, ſurprized and ſacked the town of 
Mans. Theſe were purſued by Robert the Strong, who was unfortunately killed by an 
arrow, when on the point of forcing their entrenchments. This nobleman, with 
regard to whoſe origin ſo many different opinions have prevailed a, had been honoured 
with the government and ducal title of what was then called the duchy of Paris; he 
was the great-grandfather of Hugh Capet, from whom all the monarchs who have 
reigned over France for theſe laſt eight hundred years were deſcended. His loſs was 
univerſally lamented, and he received the appellation of the Macabeus of the age. 


A new incurſion of the Normans into Anjou, at length awakened the king from 
his lethargy, and determined him to exert every effort, to expel the formidable ravagers 
from his dominions. Solomon, duke of Brittany“, was perſuaded to join his forces to 
thoſe of Charles. The principal leaders of theſe daring adventurers were beſieged in 
Angiers, [A. D. 873.] and, after being reduced to the laſt extremity, ſubmitted to 
purchaſe their retreat, and ranſom their ſhips, by ſurrendering the ſpoil they had ac- 
quired. They were permitted to retire to an iſland on the Loire, on condition that 
they would leave it in the month of February in the following year. But when the 
time came for their departure, they refuſed to comply with the terms of capitulation; 
and as Charles had not ſhips ſufficient for the purpoſe of diſlodging them, they re- 
mained there ſome time longer ; during which they continued their uſual depredations. 

Such were'the calamities to which the kingdom was expoſed, under the reign of 
Charles, by the dreadful incurſions of the Normans. We judged it expedient to relate 
them together, that the attention of the reader might not be divided; and that, by 
: bringing them, as it were, to a point, he might be the better enabled to appreciate the 
weakneſs of the government, which was incapable of adopting the neceſſary means 
: of defence ; and the ignorance of the age, which neither poſſeſſed the art of fortifying 
towns, nor the precaution of 1 ITON reſources. againſt the time of misfortune, 


A. D. 844] Lothaire's firſt care, after the accommodation with his brothers, was 
to regulate the affairs of Italy. Pope Gregory the Fourth was dead; and Sergius the 
Second bang elected to ſucceed him, had been conſecrated without waiting for the 
emperor's confirmation. That prince, in order to prevent any future infringement 
er his authority, ſent his ſon Lewis into Italy, accompanied by his uncle Drogon, 


73 Geſta Norman. 74 Annal. Fuld. et Bertin. 
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Biſhop of Metz. The prelate was enjoined to · aſſemble at Rome as: many biſhops: as: 
he could collect, and to inveſtigate the circumſtances attending the election of Sergius. 
The new pontiff thought to avert the impending ſtorm *5 by loading the young prince 
with careſſes, and by paying him extraordinary honours and reſpect. When. Lewis 
went to the church of Saint Peter, he waited for him at the top of the ſteps c, and 
after embracing him with great tenderneſs, placed him at his right hand; and conducted 
him to the ſanctuary. Some days after his arrival, the Italian biſhops: aſſembled to try 
Sergius; Drogon preſided, as uncle to the prince. The ſovereign pontiff. appeared be- 
fore them, and anſwered all the accuſations preferred againſt him. The verdict of the 
prelates cleared him from the imputation of miſeonduct; his election was confirmed, 
and he took the oath of fidelity to Lothaire. It was ſettled that, in future, the popes, 
according to antient cuſtom, ſhould never be ordained without the conſent of the 
emperor, and always in preſence of his envoys. This affair being terminated; Sergius 
crowned Lewis king of Lombardy, and made Drogon his vicar-general in Gaul and 
Germany. The French elergy, aſſembled at the palace of Verneuil, found themſelves. 
greatly embarraſſed, with regard to the creation of this extraordinary office : they were 
loth to refuſe any thing to a prelate who was reſpectable from his age, his. piety, and 
Ris birth; but, on the other hand, they were afraid to ſuffer the court of Rome to- 
aſſume an authority that might be attended with dangerous conſequences . It was: 
determined, therefore, to refer the matter to the deciſion of a national council. The 


intentions of Drogon were good; he modeſtly regarded this determination as a: delicate : | 


| refuſal, and forbore to make uſe of the on entruſted to Gs 


x 


- D. $45. 1 The French empire had never beer expoſed to ſo many nies; as it 
now experienced; Germany was laid waſte by the Normans: an inſurrection had taken 
place i in Provence, at the inſtigation of duke Fulcrade, which was not quelled till the 
rebels had ſuſtairied a total defeat. Young Pepin had collected a freſh army, and com- 
pelled Charles. to grant him peace, and to cede to him all the kingdom of Aquitaine, 
except Poitou, Saintonge, and Angoumois **, to be holden as a fief of the crown. 
revolt of Nomenoe, duke of the Bretons, induced the king to march an army againſt 
him; but falling into an ambuſcade, his troops were defeated, and he himſelf obliged to- 
Ay; returning, however, with a ſtrong e vc 229S the _ ſolicited a pardon, and 


returned to his duty. — 
. D. 846. J Fhe king of Lombardy, having attacked the Saracens, whe had pil- 
geld the church of Saint Peter, was defeated, and with difficulty eſcaped to Rome. 


The biſhops, at this period, as depoſitaries of the faith, thought that no limits ſhould 
de aſſigned to their prerogatives; and the nobles, as defenders of the country, 2 


— 18 Annal. Bertin. 27 Canon 12. 28 Annak. Crime 
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that their wilt ſhould be law. Charles, preſſed by the eecleſiaſtics, was conſtrained ta 
wear that their perſons and their order he would ever hold ſacred; that he would levy 
no undne impoſt, nor exact from the church any other tributes than thoſe which had 
been paid during the reigns of his father and grandfather **. The prelates, emboldened 
by ſucteſs, dared to preſent certain canons, or ſtatutes, to the aſſembly at Epernay, 
which were calculated to render them ſole arbiters of the ſtate. But they were ſtrongly 
oppoſed by the nobles*®; and the difpute growing warm, the biſhops difplayed ſuch 
infolence and pride, that the king expelled them from the aſſembly. Things were in 
this ſituation, when a nobleman, named Gilbert, had the preſumption to carry. off the 
emperor's daughter, and to marry her in public. Charles, who was his ſovereign, either 


did not dare, or had not the power, to puniſh him; the three princes. met at Merſen 


upon the Meuſe, where an aſſembly of the nobles was convened, but they had not 


- fufficient credit to procure the condemnation of the culprit ; they were fain to content 


themſelves with ordaining chat, in future, the crime of ſeduction ſhould be puniſhed 


NY cones : 


A. D. "9D J At a ſabſequent aſſembly, holden at the ſame Py divers regulations 
were adopted, all of which tended to ſtrengthen the friendſhip that ſubſiſted between 
the brothers, who were, by this time, convinced that the preſervation of the empire 
depended on their union. It was decreed, that the children of him who ſhould die firſt 


_ ſhould ſucceed to the dominions of his father, without any hindrance or moleſtation 
from his uncles; provided, however, they treated them with all becoming reſpe& and 


ſubmiſſion By this deciſion, that became a law which had hitherto been a matter 
of doubt. When France was divided into different kingdoms, if one of the ſovereigns 
died, the nation thought itſelf entitled to diſpoſe of the vacant throne, with the ſole 
reſtriction of confining their choice to the princes of the blood. We have ſeen Pepin 


lucceed his brother, to the excluſion of his nephews, whom he confined in a monaſtery. 


The Auftrafian nobles, on the death of Carloman, excluded his children, to give 


the throne to Charlemagne. That prince himſelf, in the diviſion of his empire, ſeems 


to have acknowledged this elective power. If any one of my children, ſays he, 
* ſhould die, and leave a ſon whom the people with to appoint as his ſucceſſor, his 
« uncles muſt give their conſent.” The recent example of young Pepin, whom Lewis 


| the Gentle deſpoilec of his father's dominions, in order to give them to prince Charles, 


affords another proof that, hitherto, there had been no fixed rule of ſacceflion to the 


| throne. This queſtion, then, was firſt decided by the aſſembly of Merſen; and had the 


rule there laid down: been ſtrictly adhered to, many commotions and much bloodſhed 


mould have been prevented; but it did not long pre ſerve the force of a law. The 
Ame noblemen who had: adopted it wilt preſently be. ſeen to reject or recall, to en- 


1 Sn = 5%. Aubert Mirzrus, Codiee Donat, piar ©, 15. cherte Divifianis Imperis | 
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throne: or depoſe. their king, according to the dictates of caprice; under: the influende 
of this principle that the people baue a right: to: chuſe their own ſovereigns—a: prineiple: 
which, though it be true in the abſtract, if generally received without thoſe. reftriftions: 
and modifications that are indiſpenſably requiſite: to render it applicable: to civilized 
governments, will ever be found pregnant with deſtruction to the welfare and goock 
order of ſociety. Were a monarch ſubject to depoſition, whenever the caprice of his 
people might urge them to wiſh. for a change, who would be found willing to take 
upon himſelf the burden of royalty: Certainly no one, who was competent to bear it 
either with honour ta 5 himſelf, or advantage to the nation. | 


Without entering the Wen of legal diſquiſition, or raking up the embers of 
political fires, the end and object of government may be eaſily diſcerned. - Its object is 
evidently to protect the weak from the violence of the ftrong ; the ſimple, from the 
fnares of the crafty ; and, in ſhort, to render all thoſe di ;tinfions, which are inherent in 
the nature of man, and are given him for the wiſeſt purpoſes, ſubſervient to the general 
good, by placing a ſalutary check on thoſe. paſſions, the perverſion. of which diſturbs 
and empoiſons the very ſtream. they are intended to ſweeten and purify. Its end is, 
conſequently, to promote the happineſs of mankind. But, will it be contended that 
when the ſtrong and the crafty become the moſt numerous and powerful, they have a 
right to overturn the fabric, erected for ſo glorious a nen It would be a libel om 


Haan nature to admit the ſuppoſition. 


| The throee | is not holden durante bene placite. In every monarchy there i is a 8 
either expreſs or implied, between the ſovereign and his ſubjects. So long as: the former 
complies with the terms impoſed on him, whatever they be, he is as much entitled to 
the poſſeſſion of his throne, as a landholder is to a eopyhold eſtate, on obſervance of 
the conditions annexed to his tenure. If the monarchy be hereditary, the fame right, 
of courſe, extends to the heirs of the reigning ſovereign ; and unlefs ſome violation of 
the original compact be proved, no diſinheritance can take place without the moſt 
flagrant injuſtice. A deviation from theſe plain rules, which are founded in truth and 
juſtice, ever have been, and ever will hows found productive of . confuſion, and 


ITED e, | 


A. D. 848.] Of this the French empire now exhibited a Arikiog co ;, incur— 
Sons, revolts, and depredations prevailed throughout the kingdom. The nobles of 
Aquitaine, diſcontented with Pepin, ſubmitted to Charles; but a ſecond guſt of caprice 

ſoon induced them to forſake their new maſter, and. ta recall their lawful. ſovereign. 
The territories of Lewis the German were laid waſte by an irruption of the Sclavonians, 
wow defeated the 3 that: were ſent to oppoſe: their * 23. Marſeilles was e 


A Chron, Fonten.. 
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by a band' of Greek pirates? The Saracens took Benevento by | urprize ; and becoming: 
maſters of Sicily, and the town: of Berri, they kept the whole coaſt in. vicar alarm,. 
and made even Rome herſelf tremble for her ſafety. 


A. D. 840, 8 50, 851.] Nomenoe, who had been created duke of Brittany by Lewis. 

the Gentle, taking advantage of the general confuſion, ſeized the towns of Rennes 
and Nantes, together with the provinces of Maine and Anjou, and ſhaking off the 
yoke of France, openly aſſumed the title of king. The troubles. that prevailed in 
Aquitaine; prevented the French monarch from chaſtiſing this rebellious vaſſal; and 
while he was engaged in the reduction of Thouloufe, which had revolted, and in the 
eapture of Charles, the-brother of Pepin, whom he compelled to aſſume the monaſtic: 
habit, the duke of Brittany died, and bequeathed his principality to his ſon Heriſpos,. . 
who with the crown inherited the ambition of his father. Charles imagined that the- 
death of the duke would facilitate the conqueſt of the Bretons, but the event proved 
the fallacy of his expectations. The French were defeated with great ſlaughter, and 
Charles flying to Angers was there met by Herifpoe, when a peace was concluded 
greatly to the advantage and glory of the latter, who obtained a confirmation of the 
title his father had aſſumed, on the ſimple condition of paying homage to the crown of 
France“ — - 


A. 5. 352, 8 53, 854.] Thefe * ſeemed to be overbalanced by the eapture 
of Pepin, who being taken about this time, was ſhaved, and diſmiſſed to the abbey of 
Saint Medard, at Soiſſons. But the ſatisfaction experienced by Charles on this fortunate 
event, was ſpeedily allayed by a freſh revolt in Aquitaine, where the inhabitants, in- 
Rigated by the relations of a culprit who had. been recently executed, depoſed their 
_ fovereign, and called the ſon of Lewis the German to the throne. As Charles was: 
advancing to. oppoſe the uſurper*”, he learned that Pepin, having effected his eſcape 
from the monaſtery, had made his appearance in Aquitaine, where a ſtrong party had 
declared in his favour. The French monarch, however, purſued his plan of hoſtilities, * 
and was ſo fortunate as to overcome both: his. adverſaries. The fon of Lewis was com- 
pelled to abandon his enterprize; and Pepin, being again taken, was ſent into confine- 
ment at Senlis, and his children were conſtrained to become monks.. - | 


, 855. ] When things were in this fituation, Lothaire was ſeized' with a dan- 
gerous diſorder, Alarmed at the proſpect of death, he reſigned the imperial ſceptre, 
and aſſumed the monaſtic hahit, in the abbey of Prum, where he expired, before the 
concluſion of the week, in the ſixty- firſt year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. 
| Before his death, he had divided his dominions between his three ſons. Lewis ſucceeded 
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him in the empire; to Lothaire he bequeathed the kingdom of Auſtraſia, which from 
him took the name of Lorraine; and to Charles, Burgundy and Provence. Their 
5 uncles, faithful to the engagements they had contracted at Merſen, ſuffered them to 


f take poſſeſſion of their e dominions, without eee FOES 


* D. 856, 8 mY ] The death of Lothaire, by multiplying the number of French 
. monarchs, gave birth to new ſy ſtems of policy. The young emperor concluded a treaty 
of alliance with Lewis the German; and the king of Lorraine entered into a league 
with Charles the Bald, who had recently diſpatched his ſon Charles into Aquitaine, 
where he was*proclaimed King by the unanimous ſuffrages of the people. But this 
unanimity was of ſhggt duration; depoſed'one month, and reſtored the next“, the new 
ſovereign became 5 to the caprice and ambition of his nobles. His father's 
ſeverity gave additional Nrength to the ſpirit of revolt, which was preſently cmmu- 
nicated to the Neuftrians, and in a ſhort time the inſurrection became general. Lewis 
the German was invited to depoſe his brother, and having entered the French territo- 
ries with a powerful body of troops, a great number of Neuſtrian noblemen paid him 
homage at the palace of Saint Yon. From thence he advanced to. Sens, into which 
town he was introduced by Venilon, a prelate, ſtigmatized for his ingratitude and 
treachery to a monarch, who, from a ſimple clerk, had raiſed him td the archiepiſcopal. ' 
dignity. An aſſembly of biſhops was now convened at the palace of Attigny, where 
Charles the Bald was formally depoſed, his ſubjects being abſolved from their oath of 
allegiance, and the crown declared to be devolved to Lewis the Germano. The inſo- 
lent temerity of theſe rebellious prelates, could only be exceeded by the puſillanimous 
weakneſs of their ſovereign, who, in anſwer to their deciſion, publiſhed a manifeſto - 
unworthy the majeſty of the throne. © They ſhould not,“ ſaid the ſpiritleſs monarch, 
% have depcſed me without hearing what I had to fay in my defence; or, at leaſt, 
« without a regular ſentence of the biſhops who conſecrated me, who are the thrones. 
«© on which God repoſes—whom he employs to promulgate his eternal decrees; to their 
te paternal correction I have ever evinced a readineſs to ſubmit, and I am ſtill endued 
«© with the ſame diſpoſition.” To render this humiliation complete, the culprits re- 
mained unpuniſhed; and their perfidious preſident, Venilon, was ſuffered to retain poſ- 


ſeſſion of his dignity, which he N in peace till 2 death. | | J 


A.D. 8 58. Wen the news of his brother's invaſion was firſt 3 to Charles, 
he was engaged in the ſiege of Oiſel, which he immediately raiſed, and failing up the 
Seine and the Marne, haſtened to Chalons, and from thence to Brienne, where he fixed 
his camp, and was joined by ſome of the Burgundian nobles. But his brother ſound . 
means to ſeduce his troops from their duty ; —_ had he known how to purſue his ad- 


28 Annal. Bertin. 25 Libellus Proclamationis, adverſus va t. ii,--Concil, Gall. 
| vantage, 
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vantage, the rum of Charles had been inevitable... But Lewis, inſtead of marching; 


forward to ſecure the moſt important places, amuſed. himſelf. by diſtributing money to- 


the leaders of the faction, and. by iſſuing orders to convene. an. aſſembly, of all. the pre- 
hates in France. He was even prevailed upon to. diſmiſs a part of his army, under a 
pretence that the diſorders committed by his troops might render him an object of 

averſion to the people. Charles, apprized. of his conduct, did. not fail to ova by a. 
- Eixcumſtance. fo favourable to. his cauſe. ; : 


A. D. 850. Colle&ing his ſcattered troops with the utmoſt expedition, he con- 
trived, by forced marches, to reach his brother's camp, before Lewis had any intelli-- 
gence of his approach. The conſequence was a complete defeat of the rebels, and a. 
reſtoration to that authority which Charles had ſo. recently loſt. This event was. 
_ followedby an attempt which ſhews to what a pitch: of degradation the weakneſs of 

the government had reduced the majeſty of the throne. The prelates of France, aſ- 
ſembled as Metz , deputed three of their body to Lewis the German, with orders to 
inform him that he had incurred the penalty of excommunication, by the calamities, 
which he had brought on the kingdom, from the introduction of his army. They ex- 
horted him, therefore, to beg pardon of God, to confeſs his ſins, to repair the damages, 
| He had committed, to reject all bad counſel, to ſend back ſuch of the king's vaſſals as 
had taken refuge in Germany, and, finally, to reſtore to the clergy their privileges and. 

authority. If he would faithfully fulfil theſe conditions, they promiſed: him abſolution ;. 
but ſhould he perſiſt in his errors, he was. threatened with all the anathemas of the 
church. This attempt appeared the more extraordinary, as theſe prelates had no kind. 
of juriſdiction, either temporal or ſpiritual, over Lewis—it afforded a freſh proof that 
the clergy arrogated to themſelves the right of deciding the fate of kings and kingdoms. 
But the puſillanimity of monarchs ſeems. to have kept pace with eccleſiaſtical arro- 
gance. To theſe audacious. propoſals Lewis replied, that, if he had given them offence, 
"he aſked their pardon ; and with regard to the conceſſions required of him, he would 
eonſent to refer the deciſion of the matter to the prelates of Germany. A ſtate muſt 
be verging apace towards its deſtruction, when the monarch who rules it is forced ta 
Hold ſuch language as this. The proud pretenſions of the prelates were fortified by the 
mildneſs of the anſwer ; and, at the council of Savonieres *, they vowed to preſerve a. 
trict union between themſelves—*< In order to correct the kings, the nobles, and the 
people of France.“ Such are the terms of the decree. be ty 


TE A. D. 860, 861, 862.) The extenſive — eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne was 
now nearly extinguiſhed. Nobles, prelates, 21 N all treated the 28 1 
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with contempt. Baldwin, grand-foreſter of Flanders, had the preſumption” to carry off 
Judith, the daughter of Charles, who had been already twice married, firſt to Ethelwolf, 
and then his ſon Ethelbald, both monarchs of England. The king was extremely enraged, <{- 
and had his daughter, as well as Baldwin, brought to trial; when a ſentence of excom- | 
munication was paſſed upon them; but they found means, after ſome time, to obtain for- 
giveneſs, and being formally married, Baldwin was created count of Flanders Prince | 
Lewis, Judith's brother, having aſſiſted the count in carrying her off, was deprived of the 
abbey of Saint Martin at Tours, which had been aſſigned him as-a fortune. -Incenſed - 
at this puniſhment, he fled to Brittany, and, notwithſtanding the king's prohibition, 
married Anſgarde, the daughter of count Hardouin. The loſs of a battle, however, 
induced him to ſolicit forgiveneſs, which he obtained on condition of 8 en. 
ment. * SS | 


Charles, 3 of A had followed the hols of his 1 in marrying 
| the widow of count Humbert without his father's knowledge, and in imitation of him 
he now ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and on his renewal of homage was received into 
_ favour. Lewis the German was equally tormented with his eldeſt ſon, Carloman, 
who retired to Carinthia, where he excited a revolt, that required both time and 
trouble to quell. Thus were theſe princes, who had ſet an example of diſobedience to 
their children, ſeverely puniſhed for the uneaſineſs they had occaſioned- their father. 
They too had firſt taught the prelates to arrogate to themſelves a power ſuperior to 
that of their ſovereigns ; and they were now convinced of their miſtaken policy, 
by becoming the victims of that inordinate authority to which they had given birth, 


The king of Lorraine had repudiated his wiſe Thentheagii n of a Bur- 
gundian noble, under pretence that ſne had committed inceſt with her brother duke 
Hubert, a crime of which ſhe had been formally acquitted; but being afterwards 
induced to confeſs it, either from weakneſs or fear, the prelates, aſſembled. at Metz, 
pronounced it unlawful for the king to hold any farther commerce with her. Another 
aſſembly of the clergy, ſeduced by Gonthier, archbiſhop of Cologne, whom the king EEE 
had flattered with the hopes of raiſing his niece to the throne 3, declared, at Aix-la- : 
Chapelle, that in caſe of infidelity on the part of the wiſe, the huſband might not | 
only procure a divorce, @ menſ et. thoro, but @ vinculo matrimonis*, Aſter this de- 
claration, the ambitious prelate immediately ſent his niece to the court of Lothaire, 
who ſeduced her, and then ſent her back to her uncle.—Such is frequently the reward of 
vice. The prince, profiting by the preyatication of the pontiff, diſhonoured his family, 
and to complete the downfall of his pride, publicly married Valdrade, the firſt * of 
his love, from whom he had formerly been compelled to part. — » 


12 Ann. Bert. et Full. © 33 Ann. Bert. 3s Hincmar, de divortio Loth. et Theuth. 
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A. D. 863.] Nicholas the Firſt, who, from the boldneſs of his enterprizes, had ac- 


quired the appellation of Great, then filled the papal throne. He wrote to Lothaire, 
Anſorming him that the Chriſtian religion would neither permit him to repudiate his 


wife, nor to marry his concubine ; and he threatened him with the thunders of the 
church, if he did not quit Valdrade. The monarch, who had every thing to fear from 
the united powers of his uncles, humbly anſwered, that he had done nothing without 
the advice of the biſhops; that even during his father's life he had married Valdrade, 
whom be had been compelled: to leave in order to eſpouſe Theutberga® ; but that he 
left the matter entirely to the deciſion of the fovereign pontiff. The pope, eager to 
profit by the weak condeſcenſion of the prince, ſent two legates, with orders to aſſemble 


- a council at Metz, where the affair was examined according to the rules preſcribed by 


the canons. But, whether from fear, ignorance, or ſeduQtion®, the pope's envoys, in 
concert with the biſhops of Lorraine, condemned the marriage with Theutberga, and 
<onhrmed that with Valdrade 77. Nicholas, being informed of their prevarication, con- 


vened an aſſembly of prelates himſelf, annulled the ſentence pronounced at Metz ”, 
. _ depoſed the two archbiſhops of Treves and Cologne, and diſpatched a legate to the 
court of Lorraine, with letters replete with menaces , conveyed in a tone of arrogance 


very different to that ſtyle in which the popes had been accuſtomed to addreſs the mo- 
narcha of France. | | 
3 D. 864, 865, 306, 5 Þ - et 1 proved Him- 
ſelf worthy of his ambitious maſter. He had the inſolence to tell the king, that unleſs 
be took Theutberga again, he ſhould expel him from the boſom of the church. Though 


© his threats had but little effect on the mind of Lothaire, yet the peculiar ſituation of 


that monarch, ſurrounded by kinfmen who were ready to profit by any commotions 
that. might take place in his kingdom, induced him to comply with the imperious man- 
date, and again to part from his beloved Valdrade. But the indignation of his ſubjects 
at the daring interpoſition. of an inſolent prieſt, ſpeedily enabled him once more to 
purſue the dictates of his. inclination : Fheutberga was accordingly diſmiſſed, and Val- 
drade recalled. The inflexible pontiff, enraged at this open contempt of his authority, 
-excommunicated'the two lovers: but his turbulent ſpirit was fortunately. checked in 


its dangerous career, by: the hand of death. His. ſucceſſor, Adrian the Second, con- 


ſented to annul the ſentence of excommunication, on condition that Lothaire, who 
Had repaired to Rome to.aſk him for abſolution, ſhould, jointly with the noblemen os 
his retinue, make oath. that, he had holden no. commerce with. Valdrade ſince the pope's 
"aſt prohibition . This. was an infamous. requeſt on the part of the pontiff, wha 
muſt know that: a compliance with. it would involve Lothaire and his followers in the 


))) Ivith. Ment, Pap. © -37 Concil. Gal torn. ii, 3% camel Roman. c f 5 t. 
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guilt of perjury—the king, however, was weak enough to ſacrifice his conſcience "to + 
che love of tranquillity, and his nobles followed the example of their maſter. Lothaire 
and all who ſwore dying within the year, the mins e hiſtortand: an Gels deaths 

to the violation of their oaths, | | : 


A. D. 868, 869. During theſe e Selen; ks of Sinn waſte on 
Charles the Bald, whom he acknowledged for his lawful ſovereign, and taking the oath 
of allegiance, engaged to pay him tribute, according to ancient cuſtom. Charles 

profited by this interval of peace to have his wife Ermentrude crowned ; the ceremony | 
was performed in the church of Saint Medard at Soiſſons u, where the king had afſem- 
bled a council; and at the ſame time his eldeſt ſon Lewis ute conſecration as King 
of Aquitaine, in the place a his brother Charles, who had Inns died. 7 

| During the tranquillity that now prevailed; ſome uſeful ese of dener were 

adopted. The edict of Piſtes# is the moſt curious record that remains of the ancient 

coins of France. It points out the only places that enjoyed the privilege of coining. 

"Theſe were the Palace; Quentovic-upon Cange in Ponthieu; Rouen; Rheims; Sens; 

Paris; Orleans; ' Chalons-upon-Saone; Mellè in Poitou; and Narbonne. On the 
firſt of July, all the counts or governors of thoſe towns were otdered by the above edict 
_ to ſend their viſcounts or deputies to Senlis, each accompanied by the maſters of the 
mint, and fome man of reſponſibility, to receive 28 bores 8 9 the e in ay an nt 
to begin to coin good money. 


The ſmallneſs of this Gu is 8 at firſt to excite ee but a ſew reflections 
will ſuffice to remove the cauſe of ſurprize—all payments were not made in money, in 
the early ages of the monarchy; the gold and ſilver received from the people was, after. 
being refined, depoſited in lumps, in the royal treaſury, from whence it was diſtributed 
by weight. This cuſtom, which was taken from the Romans, was followed by the peo- 
ple even ſo late as the reign of Philip the Fair. Nothing is more common in the acts - 
of thoſe times, than payments and fines made and levied by the pound or by the mark 
of gold or filver. A thouſand examples of this may be found in the works of the 
learned father Mabillon s:. Money, then, was only wanted for the more trifling articles- 
of commerce; whence it was that ſo little was coined, Thus the fourteenth article of 
the ordonnance of Piſtes is by no means calculated to convey an unfavourable idea f 
the power of Charles the Bald. It appears indeed from ſeveral records that there was 
nearly as much money in France then as now. The miſtake ariſes from confounding * 
the value of money at A periods, It is thought ſtrange that che council of 


* Aﬀgal. e 43 Concil, Sock. Apud Hinewar, tom. l. 44 Fdictum Fiſtenſe, Carol. Catv. 
4 A M. Le Blanc, Traits Hiſt. des Mon. 888 p. 49. 
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Thoutouſe ſhould fix the price of three buſhels of wheat, as much barley, a meaſure 
of wine, and a lamb, (the contribution paid by every curate to his biſhop) at two ſols; 
and that-twenty-four pounds of bread, under the reign of Charlemagne, ſhould be only 
worth one denier of filver. But the ſou then was very different from what it is now; 
and the denier would be worth thirty French ſols, according to the uſual mode of com- 


putation; ſo that the pound of bread would come to nearly a ſou and a quarter, which 


n * leſs _ the uſual h. of that article, i in e in e . 


The moſt common DO coins, under the firſt race of lings, was hs 65 the 
| half ſow, and the third of a ſou of gold. This ſou, equal to forty deniers of ſilver, 
was compoſed of fine gold, and weighed about eighty-five grains and one third; it 
would now be worth about fifteen French livres.“ It is pretended by ſome, that the 
fon of filver was an imaginary coin—but others maintain the contrary. If there really 
was ſuch: a coin, it ought to have weighed, towards the end of the reign of Charlemagne, 
three hundred and forty-five grains, ſomething more than a modern half crown. Be 
that as it may, no traces of it are to be found in the cabinets of the curious; though 
they contain a great number of the filver denier, and even of the obalum, marked with 
the heads of the kings who were deſcended from Pepin. Theſe deniers, under the 
Meroxingian monarchs, weighed about twenty-one grains; under the Carlovingians, 
twenty-eight and ſometimes thirty-two; and under the firſt monarchs of the Capetian 
race, from twenty-three to twenty-four. Their intrinſic value _ be » e by 
that of the filver ſou, of which 8 n the twelfth 2 8 | 


15 aten real coins: there was the livre, an imaginary ene, invented for the pur- 
poſe of facilitating calculation. Under the two firſt races it was worth a /ivre, or 


pound of twelve ounces, the only pound then in uſe for weighing gold and filver. 
Under Pepin, the livre, or pound weight of ſilver, was divided into twenty-two ſous. 
| Charlemagne, whoſe conqueſts had rendered this metal more plentiful, ordered that 
only twenty ſhould be made out of a pound—that is- to ſay, the filver ſou was then 
preciſely. the twentieth. part of twelve. aunces. Such is the true origin of the word 
liare, which is {till made uſe of in France, though now only as. the 3 
1a r ee eee, 5 


In — to give a juſt idea of the comparative value of money at different periods, 
it will be neceflary juſt to. notice the various changes that have taken place. The 
m of filver, of eight ounces, has long been worth forty- nine livres. The livre, then, 


which in the time of Charlemagne was the repreſentative ſign of twelve ounces, would 


— „ made by the Abbe 8 1754. By comparing the price 


ex gold in France at that time with the preſent price, a correct eſtimation of the ancient gold ſou may be obtained. 
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no be worth ſeventy-three livres, ten ſols 7 ;- the ſon, which was the twentieth part 
of the livre, would Be worth three livres, thinker ſols, fix deniers; the denier, which 
was the twelfth, part of the ſol, would be worth ſix ſols, one denier, and one obolum ; 
and laftly, the obolum, which was half a denier, would be worth three fols one obolum, 
and one pitte. Thus, ſuppofing a town had borrowedone hundred and fifty livresunder 
the reign of that emperor, the loan would be equal to near four hundred and ſixty louis: 
of the preſent money. A monaſtery which received from the treaſury of that prince 
an annual penſion of four hundred livres, would now enjoy an income of twenty- nine 
thouſand four hundred livres a year. From this calculation it appears that the Engliſh 
pound ſterling (reckoning it at twenty-two French livres) is Jeſs removed from the an- 


cient ſtandard than any European coin whatever. 


A.D. 869. ] On the death of Lathes had the deciſions of the aflembly of Merſen 

been reſpected, his dominions wonld have devolved to the emperor Lewis; but ambition 
is neither to be reſtrained by the force of laws, nor the faith of treaties. The lawful 
heir being employed in guarding againſt a projected invaſion of Italy by the Saracens, 
Charles the Bald and Lewis the German divided his inheritance between them: to the 
Latter was allotted Cologne, Treves, Utrecht, Morbel, Straſbourg, Baſle, Metz, Luxeu, 
i Aix-la-Chapelle, a variety of places of inferior note, and two thirds of Friezeland or 
Holland. Charles acquired Lyons, Beſangon, Vienne in Dauphine, Tongres, Tulles, 
Verdun, Cambray, a portion of the Ardennes, and the remaining third of Holland, 
with ſeveral abboys and monaſteries “. | | | 


D. 8505 $75. ] The death of the emperor, Lewis the Second, not only. con- 
firmed them in the acceſſion of their new dominions, but induced Charles, under the 
ſanction of the Pope, to attempt a farther extenſion of his power. With this view he 

marched, with a numerous and well- appointed army into Italy. His activity anticipated 
the deſigns of his brother Lewis the German; he was received at Rome with the ap- 
plauſe of the inhabitants; and the Roman Pontiff placed the Imperial crown on his. 
head, and ſaluted him emperor of the Romans. It is worthy of remark that, in the be- 
ſtowal of this dignity, the pope, profiting by the preſent ſituation of affairs, acted as a 
fovereign, and Charles received it as a vaſſal. Mae have judged him worthy of the im- 
«© perial ſceptre, ſaid the pope *, we have raiſed him to the imperial dignity and pawer, and 
« we have honoured him with the title of Auguſi. From this period may be dated that au- 
thority in the election of emperors, which abu Rogan, MY afterwards claimed. 


- 


47 To make conttived „ muſt obſerve, char the Engliſh De ti was, 
at the time of this calculation, eſtimated at twenty-two modern French livres; hence it appears that the livre orfiiver 28 
pound of Charlemagne was worth about three pounds, fix ſhillings and ten- pence halfpenny. | 

| enn Lines eee 4 Apud Labbeum, tom. ix. p. 295. 
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* A. D. 876. It was 55 indignation that Lewis beheld himſelf the dure of his 
brother; he reſented in arms what he deemed a ſhameleſs breach of faith, entered 


Champagne, and diſcharged his fury on the defenceleſs country : though he retired 
on the approach of Charles, he only ſuſpended his hoſtile meaſures ; his preparations | 
were continued with inceſſant diligence, and the new emperor had reaſon to rejoice 


at the death of the king of Germany, who united in his character the qualities of a 
ſtateſman and a general, and who, of all the deſcendants of Charlemagne, ' moſt reſem. 


| bled him. His dominions were divided between his three ſons. To Carloman he aſ- 


ſigned Bavaria, Bohemia, Carinthia, Sclavonia, Auſtria, and a part of Hungary. Lewis 
had Franconia, Saxony, Holland, Thuringia, the lower Lorraine, Cologne, and ſome 
other cities on the Rhine. To Charles, ſurnamed the Fat, was allotted all that 
country which extends from the Maine to the Alps. The news of his brother's de- 


. ceaſe no ſooner reached the emperor Charles, than his reſtleſs ambition tempted him 


to deſpoil his nephew Lewis ; at the head of fifty thouſand men he advanced to ſeize 


what he had ceded at the laſt diviſion of the kingdom of Lorraine. At Meghen he 


was encountered by his nephew with inferior numbers, but ſuperior courage and ſkill ; 
the French army was broken by the charge of the German cavalry, and Charles him- 


ſelf with difficulty-eſcaped from the dreadful carnage of his devoted ſubjects. He had 


ſcarcely united his ſcattered forces before he was confounded with the intelligence that 


| the Normans had entered the Seine, laid waſte the adjacent country, and 88 


themſelves of the: city of Rouen, 


; To complete the diſtreſs of Charles, he was cored by the Roman pontiff 


to the protection of Italy. That country was ſtill expoſed to the deſultory at- 
tacks of the infidels, whoſe continual deſcents were encouraged by the intrigues of the 
duke of Benevento, and the emperor of the Greeks; and the banners of Mahomet daily 
mſulted the holy ſeat of the ſucceſſors of Saint Peter. Charles, after holding an aſ- 
ſembly of the nobles, at Chierſi-upen-Oiſe, for the regulation of his domeſtic affairs, 
and the ſecurity of his kingdom, during his abſence, determined to obey the citation of 
the pope; he accordingly paſſed the Alps, with a ſmall train of followers, but he had 
ſcarce entered Pavia; to which city the Roman pontiff had advanced, in order to confer 

with him, when he was informed that Carloman, king of Bavaria, was already in Italy 
with a numerous army, and claimed, by the will of his father, the Imperial title. The 


forces of Charles were {HIl in France; the general to whoſe: fidelity he had entruſted 


them, conſpired. againſt him, and the ſoldiers, in tumultuary exclamations, declared 


7 their reſolution not to leave the kingdom. The indignant emperor, aſtoniſhed and 


deſerted, retired to France, at the ſame moment that his competitor, Carloman, alarmed 


at the rumour of his approach, * precipitately re-emtered his 9 dominions. 


Oppreſtel with ſhame, anxiety and fatigue, the emperor was ſeized on his retreat 
Com Italy, with a violent ſever; and n, his e by 8 5 a Jew, betraying 


the 


* 
$ i 
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the confidence of his maſter, adminiſtered as a febrifuge, a doſe of poiſon, of which he 
died in the cottage of a peaſant, at the ſmall village of Brios, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign, as king of France, in the ſecond as emperor, and in the fifty-fourth of his 


Age. 7 
* 
* 


Charles had fix ſous Ey Bis queel, Ermenttude, Oh hom only. Lewis; bis see 


furvived him; and three daughters: Judith, firſt married to two kings of England, and 
laſtly to Baldwin count of Flanders; and Rothilda and Ermentrude, both abbeſſes, the 
firſt of Chelles and of Notre Dame at Soiſſons; the ſecond of Aſnon on the Scarpe. 
By his ſecond wife, Rabi, he had two _ Lewis and nr who y_ in their 


infancy. 


- 


Charles, ſays Paſquier, had few virtues, and Oy Jeftihs, He was 3 and en- 
terpriſing, but weak, timid, and irreſolute; capable of conceiving great projects, but 
deſtitute of ſpirit and ability to put them in execution. From his reign may be dated 


the dangerous augmentation of eccleſiaſtical arrogance, and the rapid decline of the 


5 


Carlovingian race. 
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LEWIS THE SECOND, 
SURNAMED THE STAMMERER. 


N A. D. 877. As ſoon as Lewis was apprized of his father's death, he repaired to 

. TCompiégne, where he aſſembled the nobles and prelates of the realm, in order to pro- 
Wt: +: | cced to the ceremony of proclamation. Though his right to the throne was incon- 
teſtible, he thought it neceſſary to ſecure the attachment of the nobles, by profuſely 
laviſhing the honours and eſtates of the crown. The empreſs, in the mean time, hav- 
ing received from her huſband the crown, the ſceptre, and the royal mantle, haſtened 
from Italy, with the deed by which Lewis was declared ſucceſſor to the throne. She was 
accompanied by a number of nobles, who were eager to partake of the bounty and 
munificence of their new ſovereign; and as the young prince did not dare to reject 


their applications, he was proclaimed, e and e with the unanimous 
approbation of all parties. 


8 | Every 3 attending this accommodation tended to give birth to ſuſpicions 
bod f a dark and ſanguinary nature. The great men of the kingdom had refuſed to march 
to the affiſtance of their ſovereign—at that very time the emperor was poiſoned ; and 
immediately after his death the empreſs returned to France. Then thoſe ſame noble- 
men, who had conſpired againſt the huſband, flew to meet the wife, who obtained for 
them every thing they required, but betrayed not the ſmalleſt deſire to revenge the 
death of her lord; nor was any enquiry ſet on foot into the crime of the ' regicide, 
Sedecias. All this combination of circumſtances beſpeaks a dreadful myſtery ; and all 
proves that the yaſlals of Lewis, too powerful to harbour the ſmalleſt apprehenſion, 


had 
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had Ieft him but the ſhadow of authority. Boſon, brother to the empreſs Richilde, 
duke or viceroy of Italy, and governor of Provence, was the moſt powerful noblemam 
of the realm; he had been entruſted with poſts of great importance under the pre- 
ceding reign. When Charles was crowned king of Lombardy, he was appointed 
governor of that kingdom, with the power of chuſing all the counts. Abuſing the 
authority he enjoyed, he had the preſumption to carry off Ermengarde, the daughter of 
the emperor Lewis; and that proud princeſs, who was deſtined to wear a crown, did not 
diſdain to marry him. An alliance thus ſplendid, ſtrengthened by immenſe riches, 
inſpired him with the moſt ambitious hopes, Beſides theſe fortuitous advantages, he 
poſſeſſed a perſon the moſt engaging, and manners the moſt inſinuating. Hence he 
became an object of univerſal eſteem ; and even the pope, thinking he might be of ſer- 
vice to him, appeared diſpoſed to grant him the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. Thus 
favoured, courted, and careſſed, his ambition daily encreaſed, till at length i it led him to 


-aſpire to the throne itſelf. | Fg 


A. D. 878.] Italy, during this time, remained without a ſovereign ; pope John the 
Eighth, who had impatiently expected the aid of Charles to repreſs the inſolence of the 
Saracens, endeayoured in vain to raiſe his ſon to the Imperial dignity ; his meaſures 
were ſucceſsfully traverſed by Lambert, duke of Spoleto; and Adelbert, marquis of 
Tuſcany : the former, compelled to reſign his own pretenſions, fupported thoſe of Car- 
loman of Bavaria; and the pòͤntiff, incapable of reſiſting the arms of the duke of Spo- 
leto, abandoned Rome, and embarked for France. 1 

The recention of John was ſuch as 8 5 might naturally expect GR. a monarch 355545 
cauſe he had eſpouſed with ardour. In a council aſſembled at Troyes, the Roman 
pontiff preſided, and the authority and influence of the church were not neglected by _ 
its holy father: among the various canons framed to ſupport the epiſcopal dignity, it 
was ordained, that all ſecular powers, under the penalty of excommunication, ſhould 
obſerve the reſpe& due to biſhops; and all perſons, however high their rank, were pre- 
cluded from fitting down in their preſence, without obtaining their permiſſion But 
although the pope repeated, at the deſire of Lewis, the ceremony of his coronation, 
and placed with his own hands the crown on his head, yet his fervour ſoon cooled to- 
wards a prince whom he diſcovered to be deſtitute of power and capacity; and his in- 
tereſts induced him to ſeek: a more effeQtual ſupport in the friendſhip of the factious and 
independent nobles of his court. The thunders of the Vatican, which he brandiſhed 
againſt the rebellious peers of France, were rather intended to deceive the ſovereign, 
than diſmay the conſpirators; and John, after having in vain exhorted the nation to 
reſpect the diſtreſs of Rome, and to unſheath the ſword er the preſumptuous Sara- 


cens, Pe on his return to Italy. 


| 2 Canon x. | 
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During the pope's ſtay in France, the marriage of Carloman, the ſon of Lewis by 
Bis firſt wife, Anigarde, daughter of Count Hardouin, with a i219, gong of Boſon, was 
celebrated at Troyes with great magnificence. 


Aſter the council was diffolved, Lewis repaired to 3 to tecetve the report 
of the ambaſſadors whom he had ſent into Germany to negociate a peace. The anſwer 
they brought was favourable to his wiſhes; and the two monarchs meeting at Merſen, 
a treaty was concluded, which they ſigned at Foron, a royal manſion ſituated between 
Maeſtricht and Aix-la-Chapelle. With regard to the kingdom of Lorraine, it was 
| agreed that the partition which had been made between Charles the Bald and Lewis 
the German ſhould be ſtrictly adhered to: in Provence each party was to keep poſ- 
ſeſſfion of what he then enjoyed; and it was determined that in Italy matters ſhould 
remain as they were, till the month of February following, when a council ſhould be 
- convened, which the four ſovereigns of the houſe of Charlemagne were to be invited 
to attend. But the revolt of Bernard, marquis of Semana, attracted the attention 
of Lewis to a different quarter. 


A. D. 879.] That nobleman, notwithſtanding the anathema that had been pro- 
nounced againſt him at the council of Troyes, notwithſtanding the ſentence by which 
Lewis had deprived him of his governments and eſtates, ſtill kept an army on foot, and 
ſet the power of the king at defiance. As Lewis advanced at the head of his troops, 
to chaſtiſe the inſolence and audacity of this rebellious ſubject, he was ſeized at Troyes 
with a diſorder that ſpeedily proclaimed his approaching diſſolution. He ſent his eldeſt ſon 
Lewis into Burgundy, under the conduct of duke Boſon, and of Bernard, count of 
Auvergne, the abbot Hugh, Thierri his grand chamberlain, and ſome other noblemen ; 
then ordering his attendants to convey him to Compiẽgne, he there died—not without 
ſaſpicions of being poiſoned—on Good Friday, the tenth of April, in the ſecond year 
of his reign, and the thirty-firſt of his age. He was interred in the abbey of Saint 
Comeille. 


Lewis had by 1 two ſons, Ea and Carloman; and he left his ſecond wife, 
Adelaide, pregnant of a ſon, who was ſoon after baptized by the 1 name of Charles, and 


wa ann by the opprobrious epithet of Simple. 
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CARLOMAN. 
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A. D. 879.] THE king, on his death-bed, had commiſſioned Odo, biſhop of 
Beauvais, and count Albruin, to carry the crown and ſceptre, with the other emblems of 
royalty, to his eldeſt ſon Lewis, whoſe coronation he ordered them to forward with the 
utmoſt expedition. To the accompliſhment of theſe orders no poſſible oppoſition. 
could have occurred, had not the kingdom been divided hy two powerful factions; one 
of which was headed by duke Boſon, Hugh the abbot, Thierri the grand chamberlain, 
and Bernard, count of Auvergne: the leaders of the other, were Gauzelin, abbot of 
Saint Denis, and Conrad, count of Paris*, Theſe laſt, having met at Creil, invited 
Lewis of Germany into the kingdom, who accordingly advanced as far as Metz, where 
he experienced the moſt flattering reception. Their apology for thus inviting an ufurper 
to fill the throne of their lawful ſovereign, was founded on the incapacity and inex- 
perience of the children of Lewis, the defect in their birth, (being ſprung from a re- 
pudiated wife ;) and, laftly, on the known prudence, valour, and moderation of the 
German prince. Such was their pretext—but the real motives of their treacherous, 
conduct were intereſt, and a deſire of revenge. Boſon, however, and the other nobles 
of his party, being determined to fulfil the laſt injunctions of the deceaſed monarch, 
1 Ann. Bertin et Fuld. 
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7 repaired ta Meaux, in order to deliberate on the dangers which threatened the ſtate. 
| The news of the invaſion by Lewis filled them with alarm; and having no army to 
Er impede his progreſs, they reſolved to purchaſe his forbearance by ceding to him that part 
| of the kingdom of Lorraine which had been allotted to Charles the Bald. This pro- 
poſal was accepted, and the king DEAE: returned to een where his e 
Vas required. 


Cartoman, king of Bavaria, Kevin thin attacked by a ſtroke of the nt Arnoul, 
Bis ſon by a concubine, profited by his father's illneſs to ſeize a part of his dominions. 
But the preſence of Lewis compelled him to reſign his conqueſts, and to content him- 
felf with the acquiſition of a few biſhopricks and abbies. The kingdom was confirmed 
by the dying parent to the monarch who had reſcued it from the hands of his rebel- 
tous fon. Gauzelin and Conrad, in the mean time, not daring to remain in France, 
xepaired to the court of Germany, and complained to the queen of her huſband's 
neglect in refuſing to profit by fo glorious an opportunity of encreafing his power, and 
extending his dominions. The ambitious princeſs, whoſe name was Luitgarde, entered 
into all their ſchemes, and had ſufficient influence over the mind of her huſband, to 
perſuade him to a violation of the late treaty. He had made every neceſſary prepara- 

tion for a ſecond invaſion of France, when he was informed that a new enemy had 
appeared in Lorraine, and committed great devaſtations. This was Hugh, the hapleſs 
progeny of Lothaire and his beloved Valdrade. As he had reduced ſeveral towns, the 

re- taking of which would neceſſarily require much time, Lewis was prevented from 
entering Neuſtria; but ſtill he ſent Gauzelin and Conrad thither WR a body of troops, 
and promiſed to fallow them as ſoon as poſſible. 

| The report of this ſecond i een ſpread a general Jim ee the kingdom. 

3 The nobles, who had preſerved their fidelity to the family of the deceaſed monarch, 
ſaw no other remedy for the calamities which threatened them, than the ſpeedy coro- 
nation of the young princes. The king, on his death-bed, had appointed his eldeſt ſon 
Lewis his ſole ſucceſſor; but the dread of diſpleaſing Boſon, by the excluſion of his 
fon-in-law Carloman, induced them to adopt the reſolution of placing them both on 
the throne, and of dividing the kingdom between them, according to the ancient 
cuſtom of the realm. It was this diviſion, ſo difficult to make, that had urged them 
to delay their inauguration ſo long; and even now they were under the neceflity of 
deferring it to a future time. The princes, therefore, were ſent to the abbey of Fer- 
rieres, where they were annointed and. crowned by Anſegiſe, archbiſhop of Sens. At 

this time they had attained their fifteenth. or. ſixteenth year. The courts of their re- 
ſpective dominions- were not fixed till the following year. Aquitaine and Burgundy 
were allotted to Carloman; and France and Neuſtria to Lewis. An attempt was made 
by a few of the nobility to aſſert the rights of Charles the Simple; but his mother Ade- 


ide had not ſufficient influence to ſupport his claims. 


Such 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs in France when Boſon, taking advantage of the minority 
of the young princes, at length revealed his perfidious: deſigns. Promiſes, preſents, 
entreaties, and threats, were ſo opportunely and ſueceſsfully exerted, that—by the ſacred 
cauncil'of Mante, in the diſtrict of Vienne, aſſembled in the name of our Lord, and by inſpira- 
tion of his Divine Majeſty *,. he was elected and crowned king of Provence. This: 
election was made and confirmed by the archbiſhops of Vienne, Lyons, Tarentaiſe, 
Aix, Arles, and Befangon ; and by the biſhops of Valence, Grenoble, Vaiſon, Die, 
Marienne, Gap, Toulon, Chalons-upon-Saone, Lauzanne, Agde, Magon,. Viviers, 
Marſeilles, Orange, Avignon, Uſés, and Rheims: by which the extent of the new 
monarchy may be known: it is ſometimes denominated in. hiſtory the kingdom of 
Arles, from the name of its capital; and at others the kingdom of Provence, as it was 
called when poſſeſſed by one of the ſons of the emperor: Lothaire. Thus the ſons of 
Lewis beheld themſelves with indignation deſpoiled of the faireſt part of their inheri- 
tance by the ſword of a NOTES Nip ker and the aten of a e 2 


| A. D. 880. Their throne inden was ſhaken on every fide, and its very ; Gadd 
might poſſibly have been ſubverted, had it not been ſupported by the fidelity and abi- 
lities of Hugh the abbot. Lewis of Germany, urged on by his wife, prepared to- 
fulfil his promiſe to the abbot of Saint Denis, and the count of Paris; but the malcontents 
were over-awed by the prudent diſpoſitions of Hugh; the Germans in vain penetrated 
into the heart of France; and the hopes of Lewis were chilled by the languid opera- 
tions of his partizans. He conſented to an interview with his youthful rivals at 
Orbe, near the lake of Geneva; and a ſubſequent congreſs at Gondreville on the 
Meuſe, at which all the deſcendants of Charlemagne were preſent, ratified the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Lewis and ene and confirmed the poſſeſſion of Lorraine to the king of 


Germany. 


The royal brothers, e from the terror of forei gn invaſion, nd to chaſtiſe | 
the inſolence of domeſtic rebellion ; ſtrengthened by their new alliances, they marched 
with a numerous army through Burgundy, and entered the revolted territories of their 
preſumptuous vaſſal. The confederate forces, aſſiſted by thoſe of Charles, king of Italy, 
formed the ſiege of Vienne, defended with maſculine valour by Hermengarde, the 
conſort of Boſon. But the princes were ſoon compelled to ſeparate, and while the 
continuance of the ſiege devolved on Carloman, Charles returned to Rome to receive 
the Imperial crown, and Lewis, with a conſiderable een directed his march. 


againſt the Normans. 


A. D. 881.) Theſe hardy adventurers, diſdaining the ſeverity of winter, had, in. 
the month of December, taken Ghent, where they eſtabliſhed their head Mn ſur- 


eld Nene lde joan. is . 391 | | 
7 prized 
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prized the city of Tournay ; made themſel ves maſters of Courtray, which they fortified; 

and ſtormed Saint Omer, which they reduced to aſhes. From thence they ſpread their 
devaſtations along the banks of the Scheld, and the Somme. Cambray, Saint Riquier, 
Saint Valery, Amiens, Corbie, and Arras were taken and pillaged, and moſt of the in- 
Habitants put to the ſword. At Saucour, in Ponthieu, the rovers of the north were 
encountered by the maiden valour of Lewis: after a deſperate engagement victory de- 
clared for the French; nine thouſand Normans; with their leader Guaramond, were 
left on the field; the remainder repaſſed the Somme, and fought their ſafety in flight. 
The victory of Saucour had diſplayed the courage, and the death of Lewis of Germany 
proclaimed the moderation, of the youthful king of France: he rejected with firmneſs 


the crown proffered by the inhabitants of Lorraine ; ; and yielded to the pans pre- 


tenſions of che emperor, Charles the Fat. 


A. D. 882. ] But the —__ virtues of this youthful monarch were cut off by 
a premature death. As he was haſtening to aſſiſt the duke of Brittany, in the expul- 


fon of the Normans from the banks of the Loire, he was ſeized at Tours with a fatal 


_ diſeaſe, that compelled him to return to Neuſtria. Being conveyed to Saint Denis in a 


litter, he there expired, in the twenty-ſecond year of his age, and the third of his 


_ 
The loſs of this prince was deeply deplored by his 1 who in his virtues 
* valour, and moderation. 0 


CARLOMAN. 
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CARL OMAN. 


A. D. 882.) LEWIS the Third dying without children, no oppoſition was made t& 
the acceſſion of Carloman. That prince was ſtill before Vienne, when a depuration 
from the nobles brought him the news of his brother's death, and aſſurances of their fide- 
lity. Leaving the blockade of Vienne to his principal officers, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to Chierſi, where, after having ſworn to obſerve the capitulary of Charles the 
Bald, he was proclaimed king of Neuſtria. This ceremony was no ſooner performed 
than he received intelligence of the reduction of Vienne, and the capture of Hermen- 
garde and her daughters, who were conducted to Autun. He now prepared to execute 
the plan of his predeceſſor for the expulſion of the Normans, but their leader, Haſting, 
ſuing for peace, his requeſt was complied Os; on condition that he and his followers 


ſhould immediately quit the country. 


Another band, hoyever, of theſe northern plunderers laid waſte the fertile plains of 
Germany, and returning to the banks of the Meuſe, erected a fortified camp in the 
environs of Haſlou. The emperor haſtening his return from Italy, repaired to Worms, 
and having collected a numerous army, compoſed of Germans, Bavarians, Lombards, 
Thuringians, Saxons, Frifians, and French, adyanced to attack the Norman intrench- 
ments. The attempts to diſlodge them, though conducted with equal ſpirit and ſKill, 
were vigoroully repelled; and after a long and bloody conteſt, during which victory oc- 
caſionally ſhifted from one fide to the other, both parties became eager for an accom- 
modation. Sigefroy, one of the Norman leaders, repaired to the emperor's camp, and 
after a negociation that laſted two days, a treaty was concluded that reflects infinite 
difgrace on the memory of Charles the Fat. That monarch agreed to cede to the 


x Chron. de Geft Norman. 
Normans 
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Normans alf the country of which they were then in poſſeſſion; and to pay them 
without delay a ſufficient ſum to defray the expences they had incurred, and the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained during the war; it was farther ſettled, that Godfrey, the chief of 
the Normans, ſhould, by his converſion to Chriſtianity, obtain. the hand of Giſele, the 
daughter of Lothaire and Valdrade ; and that in conſideration of this marriage, all 
that part of Holland which Roric had poſſeſſed ſhould be ceded to him by Charles; 
and finally it was ſtipulated, that prinee Hugh, brother to Giſele,” ſhould enjoy the 
revenue ariſing from the biſhoprick of Metz, on condition of his. renouncing his pre- 


| denſions to the Kingdom of Lorraine. 


By this ignominious peace, which nothing but a continued fucceſſion of defeats 
could poſſibly have juſtified, a dangerous enemy was eſtabliſhed by Charles in the heart 
of his dominions. The churches were plundered in order to raiſe the. ſtipulated ſum ; 
- Sigefroy was left in poſſeſſion of Haſlou ; Godfrey, after having received baptiſm, 
married Gifele, and conveyed his bride to his newly-acquired territory; while the 
emperor retired to Coblentz, where he received an embaſſy from the French monarch, 
who demanded the reſtoration of that part of Lorraine which had formerly belonged to- 
his predecefiors. This demand, which indignation had prompted, was received with 
contempt ; and Charles, in order to vex Carloman, / releaſed, at the pope's requeſt, ths 
empreſs Ingelberga, mother-in-law to Boſon. The Normans, taking advantage of this 
- miſunderſtanding, advanced from the banks of the Meuſe, fpread themſelves over Picardy, 
where they committed the moſt dreadful devaſtations, and marched towards Rheims, 
with the intention of making that city experience the ſame fate with thoſe they had 
already reduced, But their progreſs was impeded by the approach of Carloman, who, 
having haſtily collected a ſmall army, attacked them, and forced them to retire in great 
diſorder. They ſoon, however, returned with ſuch an addition of force, as reduced the 
Harafſed monarch to the degrading neceſſity of reſcuing his provinces! from pillage, by 
me payment of twelve. thouſand livres; which, in thoſe days, was an enormous ſum. 


4 A. D. 884. Carloman did not long furvive this diſgrace: as he was enjoying the 

amuſement of the chace, an erring javelin, aimed at the boar by one of his attendants, 
i pierced his thigh, and in fix days brought him to the grave. The memory of this 
prince is endeared to us by the pious deceit which he practiſed on his death · bed; endea- 
vouring to ſcreen from the miſtaken reſentment of the public his unfortunate domeſtic, 
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CHARLES THE THIRD, 


SURNAMED THE FAT. 


A. D. 884.] HAD a proper reſpect been paid to the rules of ſucceſſion, Charles the 
Simple, the poſthumous ſon of Lewis the Stammerer, by his Queen Adelaide, would, 
on the deceaſe of his brother without children, have aſcended the throne of France. 
But the kingdom being inceſſantly expoſed to the depredations of the Normans, it 
was deemed imprudent to fix the diadem on the brows of an infant, and the emperor 
therefore, Charles the Fat, whoſe age was mature, and whoſe power extenſive, was 
called upon to ſucceed the generous Carloman. Prompt to obey the pleaſing citation, 
he haſtened to Gondreville®, where he received the homage of the nobles, together with 
their caths of allegiance. The ſon of Adelaide remained under the care of Hugh, the 
abbot; who was confirmed by the emperor in his government of that part of Neuſtria 
which lies between the Seine and the Loire, and which was then called the duchy 
of France; Paris being its capital. Charles, by this conſiderable addition of territory, 
was now become one of the moſt powerful princes in the world; but his capa- 
city was greatly unequal to the extent of his empire; and that good fortune which 
ought to have encreaſed his authority only t tended to W his weakneſs, © 


4 EY # 


AI 38 85 886 ] The ſon of Valdrade had not yet announced his 8 to PA 
kingdom of Lorraine, and his brother-in-law Godfrey, Duke of Holland, only waited 
for a favourable pretext to break with the emperor. But Charles by: a baſe and trea- 
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cherous exertion of cruelty, contrived to rid himſelf of two formidable enemies; whoſe 
machinations he dreaded. Godfrey was aſſaſſinated by Evrard, an emiſſary of the em- 
peror's at Liſle de Betau ; and Hugh the Baſtard, being arreſted at Gondreville, a few 
days after the murder of his brother, his eyes were put out, and he was diſmiſſed to the 
monaſtery of Saint Gal; he was afterwards removed to the abbey of Prum, in the 
foreſt of — Where he was compelled to aſſume the monaſtic habit. 


To revenge the death of Golhey, Sigefroy entered the Seine, with a fleet of ſeven 
hundred fail, and ſpread his devaſtations as far as Paris; and after having taken and 
burned the town of Pontoiſe he laid fiege to that city. The capital of Neuſtria was 
then but a ſmall iſland, comprehending that part of the prefent metropolis which is diſ- 


tinguiſhed by, the appellation of the city. It was approached by two wooden bridges, 


the preſent Pont au Change and the Petit Pont, each of which was defended by a ftrong 


and lofty tower. The ſiege was preſſed by the barbarians with uncommon vigour ; by 


a ſkilful exertion of their battering machines a breach was made in the walls ; but 
three furious attempts to enter it were rendered abortive, by the perſevering valour of 
the Pariſians, who were headed by Eudes, count of Paris, ſon of Robert the Strong, and 

biſhop Goſlin, who not only animated the people by his exhortations, but rouſed them 
by his example. This martial prelate was frequently ſeen on the breach with a hel- 


met on his head, a quiver at his back, and a battle-axe at his girdle, driving back the 


enemy from a croſs which he had planted on the ramparts. He was ſeconded by many 
a valiant knight, who ſignalized their courage on this trying occaſion; but his nephew, 
the abbe Eble, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar manner, and by the prodigies of valour 


he performed excited the aſtoniſhment of his friends, and ſpread terror and difmay 


through the enemy's ranks. Never was greater fury diſplayed in attack, nor greater 
conſtancy and firmneſs in defence, than at this memorable ſiege, which laſted a year 
and 2 half, and during which the Pariſians erperteneed all the horrors of 2 85 and 


bs e | 


'The <mperor, in the mean time, remained in the vicinity of Francfort, from whence 
| He contented himſelf with ſending ſuch ſupplies as the capital required. Twice was 
count Henry diſpatched with proviſion and troops for the relief of the garriſon; the firſt 


time he ſucceeded, but in his ſecond attempt he was ſurprized, and with his whole 


_ my cut in pieces. The news of his death at length determined the king tos march in 

perſon ; and the hopes of the Pariſians were tevived by his appearance on the Mount 
of Mars, which is now called Montmartre. Yet Sigefroy beheld the hoſtile ſtandards 
with an undaunted countenance, and ſtedfaſtiy maintained his ſtation before the gates 
of the city. The emperor, awed by the firmneſs of an enemy whom he might have 
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overwhelmed; baſely cane to purchaſe a peace which he out have commanded. 
On condition of receiving ſeven thouſand pounds weight of filver, the Normans gladly- 
conſented to raiſe the ſiege ; and as the money could not be immediately paid, Charles 
allowed them to paſs the winter in Burgundy, where they committed the moſt dread- 
ful devaſtations. After the concluſion of this ſhameful treaty, the emperor returned 
to Germany, loaded with the contempt and hatred of the French. His German ſubjects 
were ſoon impreſſed with ſimilar ſentiments; and they began to look on him as a man 
wholly unfit for the ſtation he enjoyed. A timid diſpoſition and an ill ſtate of health 
confined him conſtantly to his palace; inceffantly tormented with the fear of the devil, 
whom he fancied he had ſeen in his youth 3, and conſcious of his own inability to ſup- 
port the burden of a vaſt empire, he gave up the reins of mbar to Ludard, Biſhop 
of Verceil. That miniſter exerted a deſpotic ſway in the emperor's name, and thoſe 
who were anxious to dethrone the prince began by attacking his favourite. The 
biſhop was accordingly accuſed of holding a criminal intercourſe with the empreſs . 
IA. D.887.]; and as Charles was particularly delicate in that point, he was eaſily in- 
duced to believe what he dreaded, and, indeed, what he deſerved. The prelate was ba- 
niſhed from court, and the princeſs repudiated, at a general aſſembly, at which the em- 
. peror ſwore he had never touched her, although they had lived together more than ten 

ears. In vain did Richarda offer to prove, either by ſingle combat or by any other 
mode of proof then in uſe, not only her innocence, but her virginity ; her offers were 
rejected by her prejudiced huſband, and ſhe was diſmiſſed to the abbey of Andlaw, in 
Alſace, which ſhe had richly endowed, and where the dicd, * e for 226 
prudence and virtue. | 


A. D. 887.] Now that Charles was deprived of the advice and afliftance of his mi- 
niſter, the native imbecility of his mind became viſible to every one. He even became 
conſcious of it himſelf, and this idea inſpired him with the moſt melancholy reflections. 
Having convoked a parliament at Tribur, between Mayence and Oppenheim, the nobles - 
and prelates who were preſent remarked the uneaſineſs that appeared in his counte- 
-nance, and the defect in his underſtanding *, and pronouncing him unfit for royalty, 
began to deliberate without delay on the choice of a ſucceſſor to the throne. Charles 
the Simple was indiſputably the lawful heir, but his youth being ſtill regarded as a bar 
to his ſucceſſion, all the efforts of his friends proved inadequate to procure him the 
crown of France. The ſole deſcendant (in a direct line) from v ep was thus 


3 The biſhops, in crler to ihre kim A een Ga bad 3 in re- 
volting againſt his father, had given him to underſtand that he was poſſeſſed by the devil. This idea made 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on him, that he begged to be publicly exorciſed, in the preſence of che prelates and 
nobles of the realm; his requeſt was complied with, and the recollection of this formidable ceremony was 
never wholly . — from his imagination; but had a viſible. EI his mind during the remainder of 


bis life, Ann. Bertin. ad. Ann. 878. 
4 Chron. Hildenſheimenſe. | 
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excluded from the ans of his anceftors, which were now offered to the baſtard 

fon of Carlaman, in direct violation of the rules eſtabliſned under the ſecond race of 

- Kings, which deprived natural children of all rank in ſociety, and conſequently placed 
an effectual impediment in their way to the throne. Arnoul accepted with joy that 
: feeptre which he was actually preparing to wreſt from its lawful poſſeſſor; and the 

revolt was ſo general that, in leſs than three ayes his authority was Cone 
Rugs the whole extent of Germany. ; 


| Charles in the mean time was reduced to the moſt dreadful ſituation ; ves from 
his palace without a ſervant to attend him in his ilInefs 5, he was deprived of the mere 
neceſſaries of Iiſe, and yet was afraid to aſk for aſſiſtance; nor did any one dare to af- 
ford him relief, through fear of incurring ſuſpicions of diſaffection to the uſurper. 
Lutbert, biſhop of Mayence, was the only perſon in the kingdom endowed with ſufficient 
Are to receive the hapleſs prince, and conſole him in the midſt of his misfor- 
tunes. An application to Arnoul at length procured him the aſſignment of a few petty 


©  fGiefs.im Germany, whoſe revenues ſcarcely afforded him a miſerable ſubſiſtence. This 


Rate of wretchedneſs, however, was but of ſhort duration—grief, or (as ſome writers 
have aſſerted) poiſon brought him to the grave [A. D. 888.] in three months from the 
time of his depoſal. He was interred in the CNY of ee ſituated in an 
Hland on the lake of Conſtance. 


Charles F oy hiſtorians, as 2 jut and pious prince, whoſe ſole defect was 
weakneſs of mind but his treacherous cruelty to Godfrey and Hugh, inconteſtibly prove 
that he was not exempt from vices, that are incompatible with juſtice and piety. 

In the other events of his life and reign, we muſt indeed confeſs that he was rather an 
object of pity than of indignation ; but indiſcriminate praite is feldom warranted, 
- and the pen of the hiftorian ſhould never be RY a Py; it, where cen 
Lure is due. ; : | | 


On the death of this prince the king "WO a prey t to the ditions 8 
tions of contending nobles. Though the ſovereign authority had been almoſt unani- 
mouſly voted to Arnoul, yet numerous rivals now ſtarted up to diſpute his power, 
and lay claim to the vacant throne. This confuſion was the effect of that property 
which. the weakneſs of the French kings had ſuffered their aſpiring. nobles gradually to 


acquire, in fiefs, which at firſt were granted but for life, or during pleaſure. Theſe 
- - had been imprudently allowed to paſs from father to ſon—the poſſeſſors inſenſibly ac- 


cuſtomed themſelves to regard as their own, what in fact belonged to their ſovereign, 
and at length attempted to erect each petty government into an independant monarchy. 
be moſt plaukave, and. powerful pretenders to the yacant throne were Coates Duke 


5 Ann. Metens. 6 Regino. $igebert.. Otto Friſing. 1. vi & . 
| of 
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of Frioul, grandfon, by his mother, to Lewis the Gentle; Guy, duke of f Spoleto, great= 
grandſon to Charlemagne, by a daughter of Pepin, king of Italy: Lewis, the ſon of 
Boſon, grandſon, by his mother Hermengarde, to the emperor Lewis the Second; Ro- 

dolph, ſon of Conrad, count of Paris, nephew to the empreſs Judith, wife to Charles 
the Bald; and Eudes, ſon of Robert, count of Anjou, and deſcended, according to ſome 
genealogiſts, from Childebrand, brother to- Charles-Martel, and uncle to Charle- 
magne. 


The duke of Frioul was the firſt to aſſert his pretenſions, and to procure an acknow- 
ledgment of his ſovereignty by a conſiderable part of Italy. Guy, duke of Spoleto, 
next entered the liſts, and marching to Rome, was there inveſted with the Imperiat 

dignity, and proclaimed king of France. He then haſtened to Metz, and from thence 
to Langres, where the biſhop, whoſe name was Geilon, performed the ceremony of 
conſecration, and declared him king of all Neuſtria. But finding the people indiſpoſed 
to receive him, he quickly repaſſed the Alps, defeated Berenger in two bloody battles, 
tore the diadem from his brows, and compelled him to take refuge in Germany. Ro- 
dolph, in the mean time, attentive to the motions of his formidable rival, had taken 
poſſeſſion of the whole country between Mount Jura and the Pennine Alps“, and was 
actually proclaimed king by the inhabitants. But Eudes, who enjoyed the eſteem and. 
affection of the people, bore away the palm from his numerous competitors... 


| 7 Hiſt, Aquit, feng v. Ducheſne, to tom. ii. p. 6. 


— 
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A. D. 888.] IT was in a parliament, aſſembled at Compiẽgne, that the nobles and 

prelates of the realm proceeded to the election of a new monarch; and Eudes, count of 
Paris and Orleans, and duke of Burgundy, was declared to be the object of their choice. 
To the remembrance of his father, Robert the Strong, who had died in defending the 
ſtate from the depredations of the Normans, and to the glorious feats which he himſelf 
had atc hie ved, in the defence of the capital, was this nobleman indebted for the crown. 5 
The ceremony of his conſecration was performed at Sens, by Vautier, archbiſhop of 
that dioceſe. The prudent precautions adopted by Eudes, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
were well calculated to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it. He publicly proteſted that having 
been appointed guardian to young Charles by Lewis the Stammerer, he only accepted 
the diadem with the view of reſtoring it to the lawful heir, ſo ſoon as he ſhould be 
ſufficiently old to govern the kingdom. Threatened with a deſtructive war by the 
Germans, he ſent to Arnoul, and aſſured him that if his nomination to the throne was 
likely to diſturb the tranquillity of France, he was ready to reſign the ſceptre. He 
even went to Worms, where he had an interview with Arnoul, into whoſe hands he 
ſurrendered the crown, ſolemnly ſwearing that he would never wear it but with his 
free confent. The king of Germany, flattered by this mark of deference and conde- 
ſcenſion, reſtored the diadem, and promiſed to forbear from all kind of oppoſition to 
the government of Eudes. 


A. D. 888, 889, 899, 891. ] This prince 8 his reign 5 an earneſt endeavour 
to repreſs the inſolence of the nobility, and to humble the foreign and domeſtic enemies 
of the ſtate. At the head of one thouſand horſe he defeated an army of twenty thou- 
ſand Normans, in the foreſt of Mont-faucon * ; and this nn victory might have 


| 3 Chron. de ce Norman 
been 
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been attended with extenſi ve advantages, had not Eudes been haſtily recalled from the 
purſuit by a revolt in Aquitaine, His preſence reſtored the allegiance of tat province; 


but the Normans had taken advantage of his al nce, and erected their victorious ban- _ - 
ners on the walls of Meaux, Toul, and Verdun; even Paris itſelf was again inſulted by 


the licentious arms of theſe northern adventurers. Their deſtructi ve incurſions into 
Lorraine were ſucceſsfully repelled by the king of Germany; but in France a ſcene of 
anarchy and diſcord preſented itſelf on every ſide; the nobles of each province diſ- 
obeyed their ſovereign, oppreſſed their vaſſals, and exerciſed perpetual hoſtilities againſt 


their equals and neighbours. 


The princeſs e in the mean FINS having ſecured the votes of 8 
and the pope, that is, of two perſons who had not the ſmalleſt right to diſpoſe of the 
throne, endeavoured to procure the coronation of her ſon Lewis; and this ſtrange at- 

tempt was at length crowned with ſucceſs. In a council of prelates and nobles, al- 
ſembled at Valence, that prince was unanimouſly proclaimed king. We have ex- 
« amined,” faid the members, whether we could, in prudence and juſtice, elect 
„ Lewis, the ſon of Boſon; and we have unanimouſly agreed that the ſceptre could not 
« paſs into better hands *.” Such were the attempts—and ſuch the pretenſions of an 
ambitious and ignorant clergy—pretenſions, founded on a dangerous aſſumption of 


power, which they infidiouſly extended from ſpiritual to temporal matters; pretenſions 


authorized by the aſſembly of Compiegne, and long regarded as juſt and proper; though 
at length they are univerſally acknowledged to be errors, exploded by the divine Author 
of our religion, who declared in expreſs terms, that EE was not of this world. 


A. D. 892.] The inſurrection in Provence was followed by violent commotions, 
excited by the nobles of Neuſtria. Count Walgaire, though related to Eudes, was 
the firſt to take up arms in fayour of the infant Charles; but having ſeized the im- 
portant city of Laon, it was beſieged by Eudes, who ſpeedily compelled the garriſon to 
ſurrender, and ſentenced Walgaire to loſe his head. Aquitaine once more erected the 
ſtandard of revolt; thither the monarch repaired at the head of his victorious army, 
and had reduced all the rebels to fly before him, and take ſhelter in a fingle town, when 
he was ſummoned back to Neuſtria, where the malcontents, more irritated than ter- 
rified at the fate of Walgaire, had openly eſpouſed the cauſe of Adelaide and her youth- 
ful ſon. The chiefs of this party were the queen-mother, Foulques, archbiſhop of 


Rheims, Herbert, count of Vermandois, and Pepin, count of Senlis. Charles, though | 


only thirteen, was conducted to Rheims, and crowned by the archbiſhop, who pub- 
liſhed a long apology for his conduct, and exhorted all the (Overcigns. of the earth to 


undertake the defence of his pupil againſt the uſurper. 


5 Concil, Valentin. apud Lab. tom. ix. p. 42. . 
105 CHARLES 
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CHARLES THE FOURTH, 


SURNAMED THE SIMPLE. 


. 


A. D. 893. 3 HE king of 8 was highly diſpleaſed with the i 
of Foulques, and he accordingly wrote to that prelate, threatening to make him feel the 
effects of his reſentment. The archbiſhop replied - that ſeeing the kingdom expoſed to 
the depredations of the Normans, he had thought it is duty to conſent to the corona- 
tion of Eudes, who was alone capable of defending the ſtate; but that the ſon of Lewis 
the Stammerer having now attained an age at which, with the aſſiſtance of his miniſters, 
he might ſafely be entruſted with the reins of government, he could not refuſe to 
comply with the unanimous requeſt of the nobles who called him to the throne of his 
anceſtors; and that, at a time when ſo many ſubjects aſpired to the crown, he deemed 
it dangerous and improper for him to ſet an example of infidelity to the lawful heir. 
Theſe. arguments, however, were inſufficient to convince the ambitious monarch; 

put the commotions in Italy, and the revolt of ſome tributary ſlates, induced him to 
difſemble. He ſaw the army of Eudes on the point of attacking the royaliſts, and he 
reſolved to wait the event of the action before he declared himſelf. Victory decided in 
favour of Eudes, and the e nd was e to take refuge at the court of 
n, | | 


Ia D: 894, 895, 896, 897, 898.] Charles, after en ſome time in exile, re- 
turned to France, and took poſſeſſion of the provinces of Champagne and Burgundy ; 
and Eudes himſelf, through the perſuaſions of the archbiſhop of Rheims, ſoon after 

extingwihed the torch of diſcord by n the W of that prince, and 
only 
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only retaining, under an oath of homage and fidelity, the country from the Seine 
to the Pyrenees. Eudes ſurvived to enjoy but a ſhort time the tranquillity eſtabliſhed 
by his own moderation; in the month of January, ſubſequent to his abdication, he 
expired at La Fere, in Picardy, in the fortieth year of his age; eſteemed by the Normans 
whom he had vanqiflſhed, beloved by the people whom he had protected, and hated, yet 
dreaded, by the nobility, whoſe oppreflions he had firmly oppoſed. His infant fon, 

Arnold, ſucceeded to his principality, with the- title of King; but his death, in RR | 
days after, united France under the ſole eee of Charles the MR 


A. . Hs to 912.] This re- union of the kingdom might have been dude tes 
of the greateſt advantages, had the power of the monarch been fufficient to reſtrain the 
daring attempts of his ambitious nobles; but the weakneſs of the government tended to 
encreaſe their arroganee, and their audacity was carried to ſuch a heighth, that in a ſhort 
time the kingdom was divided into a number of petty ſovereignties, each of which al- 
ſerted its independence on the crown. Hence all was anarchy and confuſion, the au- 
thority of the king was reduced to a ſhadow, and the ſtrength of the nation nearly an- 
nihilated. Such was the ſtate of France, when attacked by an nn. who to the: moſh 
intrepid courage united the moſt extenſive Views. | | : 


Rollo was a powerful chieftain, who had been . — of an e | 
principality in Denmark, of which the cruelty and perfidy of the reigning monarch 
had unjuſtly deprived him. Compelled to take refuge in a remote corner of Scan- 
dinavia, he reſolved to repair the loſs he had ſuſtained by following the example of 
his countrymen in committing depredations on the more ſouthern coaſts of Europe. 
For this purpoſe he collected a formidable band of adventurers, compoſed of Norwegi- - 
ans, - Swedes, Friſians, and Danes, who, allured by the proſpect of plunder, flocked : 
to him from all quarters; ; and having equipped a numerous _ he 1 N to 
his native country. EDS ; TY 


| His grſt attempt was made on England, in the Iatter end of the reign of Alfred; but 
finding the iſland in a proper poſture of defence, and governed hy a wiſe and courageous 
prince, he prudently deſiſted from his enterprize, and repaired to France, where he was 
fuffered to ſpread his deſtructive ravages over the greateſt part of the kingdom with im- 
punity. He continued his deyaſtations for ſome years. with uninterrupted ſucceſs,” 
which ſo harraſſed the French, that they at 8 er e e e in x the 
Tow 91a, to are for pane. . 

As Rollo was br INE he 1 ſuch terms on Charles as beſt ſuited his con- 
venience. A ceſfion of territory was an object he inſiſted on ; and the king was re⸗ 
duced to purchaſe a Pease by the ſacrifice of one of his moſt fertile provinces. A 
Vor. J. H h great 
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great bert of the extenſi ve country of Neuſtria was yielded to the Dane, which was 
theuceforward denominated Normandy, from its new inhabitants, and conſiſted of all 
the province which now bears that name, excepting the ſmall diſtrict of Bayeux, 
which did not fall under the dominion of the Norman dukes till many years after. 
For this he was required to do homage to the crown; and he repaired to Clair upon 
Epte (where this diſgraceful treaty was ſigned) far that purpoſe, but he obſtinately re- 
fuſed to comply with the ceremony of kneeling to the king—a mark of ſubjection im- 
poſed on vaſſals by the rites of the feudal law, and which appeared to him an indignity 
that his fierce ſpirit could not brook ; and it was with ſome difficulty that he could be 
perſuaded even to put his hand within the king's while he took the oath of fidelity. 

Beſides Neuſtria, Charles likewiſe gave him the turbulent province of Brittany, to hold 
a8 a fief of the crown: but the Britons, not leſs fierce and untractable than the 
Danes themſelves, refuſed to pay pas to Rollo, which occaſioned frequent wars be- 
tween the two provinces. 

In order to attach Rollo more Gs to his intereſt, Charles gave him his daugh- 
ter Giſele in marriage; but required his converſion to Chriſtianity, as a previous 
condition. This was cheerfully complied with by the Norman, who accordingly re- 
ceived baptiſm from the hands of Francis, archbiſhop of Rouen, and was named Robert, 
from Robert count of Paris, who anſwered for him at the baptiſmal font. The 

grace of this holy ſacrament, ſays Me Trays «operated ſo powerful a regeneration in 

. « Rollo, that he became one of the beſt princes of the age. Certain it is that he go- 
verned his new acquired territories with great equity and moderation. He treated the 
French who ſubmitted to his ſway wit h juſtice and lenity; and reclaiming his follow- 
ers from thoſe inveterate habits of plunder to which they had been accuſtomed from 
their cradle, effected the eſtabliſhment: of good order and ſalutary laws throughout his 
dominions. The only flaw in the character of Rollo, was his barbarity to his wife, 
who died of a broken heart in conſequence of his ill treatment; and when Charles ſent 
two of his officers to remonſtrate with him on the 3 of his conduct, he had 


chem both put ta death. 


3 8 in the ſame year, received 1 compenſation ſor the dominions he had di- 

deſted himſelf of, by the death of Lewis, king of Germany. With that prince expired 
the male line of Charlemagne in Germany; and the vacant. throne was, by the free 
voĩce of the nohility, filled with Conrad, duke of Franconia: but Lorraine refuſed to ac- 
uieſce in the injuriaus election, and in Charles ſought the protection, and acknow- 


de the N of the laſt * of the e race. 


by 912; to 983-] The ſubjects of the French. manareh ſoon „ that 


the weakneſs of Charles, under the name of a favourite, required a maſter; and the ob- 
ſequious 
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ſequious arts of Haganan, a private gentleman, without birth, and without fortune, 
gained the confidence of the king. The cares of empire were devolved on, and the hours 
of the prince were devoted to, this new minion of fortune; and it was obſerved by 
Henry duke of Saxony, one of the ableſt princes of the age, and whoſe requeſt of an au- 
dience had been continually evaded by the anſwer that the king was engaged with Ha- 
ganon, *Either Haganon will feat himfelf on the ſame throne with Charles, or Charles 
« will become a private gentleman like Haganon.” Yet the favourite, however un- 
popular, cannot be denied the praiſe of wiſdom, penetration, vigour and fidelity; but 
the times were adverſe to the adminiſtration he had aſſumed; and the two Roberts dukes 
of Normandy and France, overſhadowed with united influence the power of the crown. 
Their formidable confederacy at length compelled the king to diſmiſs his miniſter ; and 
their ambition, nouriſhed by ſucceſs, ſoon revealed the pretenſions of Robert to a throne, 
which had been occupied by his brother Eudes. The recall of Haganon was the ſignal 
of war; Robert was ſolemnly crowned at Rheims, and with the forces of the conſpi- 
|  rators encamped under the walls of Soiſſons. While in oſtentatious ſecurity he enjoyed 
the pleaſures of the table, he was ſurprized by the appearance of Charles at the head ofa 
few faithful followers ; with undaunted courage he mounted his horſe, and endeavoured 
to reſtore order to his troops; but in the tumult of the conflict, he received a mortal 
wound from the ſpear of his rival, and was diſpatched by his ſurrounding enemies. 
Yet his ſon Hugh, and Herbert, count of Vermandois*, maintained the battle with 
more ſucceſsful valour ; and Charles, after having enjoyed the triumph of revenge, was 
in his turn compelled to retreat before ſuperior e with the loſs of his baggage, 


and the braveſt of his companions. 


Aſter this victory, Hugh could have found no Aiſkculty in placing the crown 
upon his own head; nor can his forbearance to do ſo be eafily accounted for. An 
author, who wrote ſoon after the preſent period, obſerves, that he ſent to his ſiſter 
Emma, who 'was married to Rodolph, duke of Burgundy, to aſk her whether ſhe 
would rather ſee himſelf or Rodolph on the throne; and that ſhe replied; ſhe 
would rather kiſs the knees of her huſband, than of her brother*. On the receipt 
of this anſwer, Rodolph was proclaimed king of France, and the ceremony of his 
coronation was performed in the church of Saint Medard, at Soiſſons, by Gautier, 


archbiſhop of Sens. Jonny 
Charles might gil have maintained a ſucceſsful finals with his enemies, but 


for the treachery of Herbert count of Vermandois. This nobleman being reſolved to 
| ſeize the N of his ſovereign, ſent the count of Senlis to aſſure him of his 9 85 


1 Chron. — S. Medardi. ©® Glaber, LE-©46 


* 
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and of his readineſs to declare in his favour, together with his numerous vaſſals. 
Surprized at the news, the fugitive prince at firſt heſitated; but as the count was 
his relation, being deſcended like himſelf in a right line from ne, he was at 
length prevailed on to diſmiſs his fears, and to give him the meeting at Saint Quentin. 
There the reception he experienced from the perfidious Herbert tended to confirm his 
Hopes, and diminiſh his ſcruples.. But he had no ſooner diſmiſſed his followers, than 


his perſon was ſeized, during the night, and ſecretly conveyed to Chateau Thierri. 


Herbert, after this act of baſeneſs, repaired to the court of nnn. to congratulate: 
the new monarch n rival. 


2 Flodoard:. 


. 1 
* * 


RODOLPH, 


926.1] F 2 71 nner. 3 2 F422 


ROD OLP H. 


* D. M2 RODOLPH was nah 9 . in : the 3 of 3 
Jomeſtic: feuds, or the repulſion of foreign invaſions. Having repelled an attempt of : 
the Normans to extend their domains, he repaired. to Lorraine, whither he was invited 


by the nobles; and having reduced a great part of that kingdom, he compelled the king 
of Germany to demand a ceſſation of hoſtilities. He next turned his arms againſt Wil- 
liam duke of Aquitaine, who, unable to oppoſe his ſuperior ſtrength, averted his reſent- 
ment by a feigned ſubmiſſion, and extorted homage. 


A. D. 925.] He had no ſooner returned from his expedition to Aquitaine, than his 
attention was called to the rovers of the north, who had renewed their depredations, 
and were laying waſte the fertile plains of Burgundy. The Normans of Rouen too 
broke forth into open hoſtilities, and having ſpread themſelves over Picardy and Artois, 


attacked Noyon, from whence they were repulſed with loſs. Hugh, duke of France, 


whoſe authority extended from the Loire to tlie Seine, aſſembled the militia of Paris, 


and entering Normandy, deſtroyed the whole country with fire and ſword. He was : 


ſoon joined by the king, who detached, from his camp in the Beauvaiſis, the count of 
Vermandois with a part of his army to form the ſiege of Eu, which was taken 

by aſſault, and all the male inhabitants maſſacred, without mercy or diſtinction. 
Herbert, as a reward for his courage and conduct, obtained the archbiſhoprick of 
Rheims for his ſon, an infant of five years; this was the firſt inſtance of the appoint= 


ment of a child to the poſſeſſion of eccleſiaſtical dignities; it eſtabliſhed a ATT 5 


precedent, and gave riſe to numerous abuſes. 833 88 0 


A. D. 926.] Theſe advantages were counterbalanced by the loſs of did ads 
—_—— to the king of Germany. Aquitaine alſo reyolted; Champagne was 


3 Hiſt, Rem. I. iv. c. 19, 20. Flodoard. 


threatened 
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threatened with an incurſion of the Hungarians; and the whole empire appeared in a 
ſtate of convulſion, a prey to the fury of its enemies, and the feuds of its citizens. It 
was at this period a crude and indigeſted government, where force, alone, was acknow- 
ledged as law; an heterogeneous mixture of monarchy and oligarchy, where every 
one proportioned the extent of his power to his ability in acquiring it. Such is the 
frequent conſequence of uſurpation, and of a deviation from eſtabliſhed rules, and law- 
ful authority. The moſt formidable of theſe turbulent vaſſals was the treacherous count 


| of Vermandois. 


A. D. 927.] Hubert, whoſe ambition was equal to bis perfidy, claimed as the reward 
of his ſervices, the county of Laon, recently become vacant by the death of Rot- 
gaire. But he received a refuſal from the king, who beſtowed it on the ſon of the late 
count. Herbert, enraged at the failure of his application, reſolved on revenge; and he 
engaged Henry, king of Germany; Hugh, duke of France, who had lately married 
Ethelinda, the daughter of Edward, king of England, and the ſiſter of Charles's con- 
fort; and William, duke of Normandy, to enter into his views. They all ſwore to 
aſſiſt him, to the utmoſt of their power, in reſtoring the throne to its lawful poſſeſſor; 
and the pope threatened with excommunication whoever ſhould dare to oppoſe the 
reſtoration of Charles. That prince was aceordingly releaſed from confinement, and 
conducted to Saint Quentin, where he was received by the fame people who had re- 
Joiced at his depoſal with every demonſtration of joy. From thence he repaired to 
Eu, where he received homage from the duke of Normandy. 


A. D. 928, 929.] Rodolph, in order to avert the impending ſtorm, at length offered 
the city of Laon to Herbert ; and that perjured traitor, having thus acquired what had 
alone induced him to take up arms, accepted his propoſal. The unfortunate Charles 
was again facrificed to the ambition of his nobles, and confined at Peronne, where he 


died ſoon after, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. By his 

firſt wife, whoſe name is unknown, he had Giſele, who married Rollo, the firſt duke of 
Normandy. By Frederune, his ſecond wife, he had no child; and by Egiva, ſiſter to 
Athelſtan, king of England, he had Lewis 4 Outre-Mer. This monarch was buried at 


the abbey of Saint Fourcy. 


7 D. 939 to 936. The few remaining years or the reign of Rodolph's were paſſed 
in reſtraining the incurſions of the Normans, and in quelling the turbulent ſpirit of the 
nobles. The friendſhip of Herbert, count of Vermandois, and Hugh, duke of France, 
was ſoon converted into implacable hatred, and war was declared between them. But 


- the former, after being ſtripped of moſt of his poſſeſſions, at length conſented to a truce, 
3 By county is here meant a certain diſtrict, giving to its poſſeſtor the title of Count. 
| | 9 that 
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that was followed by a peace. This was the laſt remarkable event that 9 
during the life on Rodolph, who died at Auxerre, in 936. | 


The death of this prince was followed by an interregnum of near fix months. Such 
was the ſituation of affairs, at this period, that no attention was paid to the eſtabliſhed 
rules of ſucceſſion. Hugh the Black, brother ta Rodolph, who had died without 

children, aſpired to the crown; and his pretenſions were favoured by the Burgundians. 
But he had a powerful rival in the perſoa of Hugh, duke of France, whoſe dignity of 
birth, and ſplendor of talents, rendered him a formidable competitor. But the nobles, 


bovever, were reſolved to exclude from the throne any claimant who poſſeſſed ſufficient _ 


vigour and merit to enſure obedience. Hugh, therefore, was rejected. The conjuncture 
was favourable to the lawful heir, Prince Lewis, ſon of Charles the Simple, who had 
been taken to England by his mother, in order to ſecure him from the rage of faction. 
It was from his reſidence in England that he acquired the appellation of Outre- Mer, 
Beyond the Sea, or Stranger. Hugh, unable to obtain the regal dignity himſelf, was glad 
to ſee it conferred on a prince whom he hoped to keep in a ſtate of dependence. With, 
this view he recalled Lewis from England, and meeting him at Boulogne, paid him. 
homage as a vaſſal, and took the oath of fidelity to the youthful monarch. 
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LEWIS THE FOURTH, 
„„ SURNAMED THE STRANGER. 
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A. D. 936.] LEWIS was but fixteen when called to the throne of his anceſtors; 
and he had been abſent from his native country thirteen years. The example of Hugh 
was followed by a great number of nobles and prelates, who attended the king to Laon, 
where he was crowned by Artaud, archbiſhop of Rheims. To diſcharge his obligations 

to the duke of France, and to ſecure the fidelity of that powerful nobleman, he ap- 
pointed him miniſter, and committed to his hands the reins of government. The duke 
of Burgundy had preſumed on an infant reign to diſturb the tranquillity of the king- 
dom, and to ſeize the city of Langres: the mfult was reſented by Hugh, who, at the 
head of a powerful army, penetrated into Burgundy, and compelled the brother of 

Rodolph to purchaſe an ignominious peace, by the ceſſion of great part of that fertile 
duchy. But, Lewis ſoon became tired with remaining under the tuition of this am- 
bitious ſubject, who wiſhed to keep him conſtantly at Paris, where he was ſole maſter. 
The young king had privately ſecured the duke of Normandy, and the counts of Flan- 
ders, Vermandois, and Poitiers, who, jealous of the miniſter's power, cheerfully united 
in order to releafe him from the ſtate of captivity in which he was holden. He ac- 
cordingly withdrew to Laon, where he was met by his mother Egiva. The duke, more 
aſtoniſhed than alarmed at this circumſtance, only ſought to encreaſe his power by the 
influence of fear. He found the means of gaining over the inconſtant and perfidious 
Herbert, who had ſufficient influence to make the Normans forſake the intereſt of the 
| King. They were alſo joined by en duke of Lorraine ; and Os king of Ger- 


Ts Pye to po them. 
W A. D. 
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A. D. 937, 938.] As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the confederated princes 
began their march towards thoſe parts where the king's authority was moſt acknow- 
ledged. Lewis advanced to meet them, not with a powerful army, but with a band of 
biſhops, whoſe ſpiritual weapons were exerted with greater ſucceſs than the temporal 
ſwords and pikes of the troops. Theſe formidable prelates ſent to inform the duke of 
Normandy and the count of Vermandois, that they excommunicated them both—the 
firſt, for having burned ſome towns in Flanders; and the laſt, for unjuſtly retaining 
certain poſſeſſions belonging to the abhey of Saint Remi, at Rheims. This extraordinary 
interference of the eccleſiaſtical power, and the effect it produced, are ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſtic of the ſpirit of the times. The rebels, alarmed at their threats, remained in 
ſuſpenſe. The laws of Honour, ever ſacred; the obligation of an oath, the firmeſt bond 
of ſociety ; the love of juſtice; a regard for their duty—all theſe potent conſiderations 
had proved inſufficient to deter them from taking up arms againſt their ſovereign— 
while the fear of excommunication, the motives for which were probably unjuſt, 

checked in a moment the uplifted arm of rebellion. Prince Hugh, for that was the 


title he aſſumed * , obſerving the indeciſion of his aſſociates, propoſed an e 3 


and a truce was accordingly agreed on. 


A. D. 939.] Lewis employed this interval of tranquillity i in ſecuring the King 


of Lorraine, whoſe inhabitants invited him to reign over them. While he advanced 
to Verdun, an Engliſh fleet appeared on the coaſt of Flanders, in order to protect thoſe 
maritime towns of Lorraine which had declared for the king. The firſt offenſive and 
defenſive treaty between France and England was concluded during this reign ; till 
when but little intercourſe, except ſuch as was merely commercial, had ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Having made himſelf maſter of the greater part of Alſace, 


Lewis compelled ſeveral counts, who ſtill remained faithful to the king of Germany, 


to retire beyond the Rhine ; but receiving intelligence that the biſhop of Laon was 
about to ſurrender that important city to Herbert, he haſtened thither, and expelled the 
ſeditious prelate. The tide of ſucceſs then turned; the dukes of Lorraine and Fran- 
|  conia, to whoſe care he had entruſted his new conqueſt, ſuffered themſelves to he taken 

by ſurprize; the laſt was killed by the enemy, and the firſt was drowned in paſſing the 
Rhine, while his widow had taken refuge in the' ſtrong fortreſs of Chievremont, in the 
county of Liege ; whither Lewis repaired with a body of troops, and in order to ſecure 
her intereſt in Lorraine, married her in a few days after the death of her huſband'3* 
but the appearance of Otho ſpeedily reduced all the towns which had declared TO 


him to return to their obedience. 


A. D. 940.] The only effect of this war, in which Lewis Bal ſignalized his cou- 
rage and activity, was to make him a new enemy in the perſon of Otho, who now 


3 Dudo, l. 2. 2 Luitprand, I. iv. c. 14. 3 Viſchind Hiſt. Saxon. L i ü. 
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renewed his ancient engagements with Hugh. That nobleman, in concert with the 

count of Vermandois, made incurſions upon the territories of the archbiſhop of 

Rheims, to whom the king accorded, by way of recompence for the damage he ſuſtained, 

the right of coining-money. But the prelate did not long enjoy this privilege ; for his 

epiſcopal city was preſently attacked, and after a ſiege of fix days reduced :. His troops 

were better in appearance than in reality ; and the prelate himſelf, being taken from a 

cloiſter to head a principality, was but little {killed in the art of defending towns. It is 
here neceſſary to remark, that the biſhops,” in imitation of the nobles, had aſſumed the 

: government of their epiſcopal cities and dioceſes. Hence the titles of prince, duke, or 

x | count, which many of them ſtill enjoy. Hence, too, that bloody and obſtinate war, 
{which laſted eighteen years) undertaken and ſupported by the count of Vermandois, 

in order to maintain his ſon Hugh in the poſſeſſion of a ſee, ſince become the firſt duchy 

: in the kingdom; a war during which the two rivals were alternately confirmed or de- 

peoſed, according to the intereſt and caprice of the court of Rome, and of the eccle- 

Gaſtical councils. Artaud, however, ſtrengthened by the king's intereſt, the ancient 

canons, and a majority of the councils, at length prevailed ; though he was obliged to 

give up the government of the dioceſe, and to content himſelf with the abbies of 


15 . and Saint Baſle, which were a him for his ſupport. 


A. D. 941. > From Rheims the rebels marched to Laon, which by the vigour of its 
defence gave the king time to advance to its relief. On his appearance the factious 
leaders retired, and conducting Otho to the palace of Attigny, declared him, by an in- 
ſtance of treachery hitherto. unexampled ſovereign. of France 5. Though ſome of the 
French monarchs had before been depoſed, yet a prince of the blood had always been 

appointed to fill the vacant throne, to which no ſtranger had ever been called. Lewis, 
in this calamitons ſituation, ſhewed himſelf worthy, of the crown he wore. By re- 

_ treats, attacks, and negociations, ſagacioufly planned, and opportunely enforced, he at 
length ſucceeded in his attempts to detach. Otho from the factious league. But ſtill 
fortune diſplayed her uſual inconſtancy : his troops were defeated near Laon, and he 
himſelf was ſo cloſely preſſed by the enemy, that it was with difficulty he. effected his 
eſcape. This victory was followed by a general defection of the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept the inhabitants of Aquitaine, who alone preſerved their fidelity. At laſt, through 
the pope's mediation, peace was concluded. Otho, though proclaimed king by the 
rebels, had the generoſity to declare againſt them: Hugh and Herbert, forſaken by this 
powerful. ally, returned to their duty, and ſhewed { ſubmiſſion. to.that authority which 


: £4 they were unable any longer to conteſt. 


_— A. D. 943-] William, duke of Normandy, ſurnamed ont had greatly 
5 contributed to the reſtoration of tranquillity ; but that wiſe prince did. not live 2 


„n Rauen. Flodoard. Chron. | Dudo. L iii. 


* 
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to enjoy the ſalutary effects of his interference, being aſſaſſinated at an interview with 
Arnoul, Count of Flanders, on the river Somme. He left an infant ſon, named Rich- 


ard, whom Lewis took under his protection, and conducted to Laon, where he kept 
him in cloſe confinement. According to ſome authors, he intended to hamflring the 


young prince, in order that, being maimed and lame, he might be deemed incapable - 28 


being placed on the throne, and at the head of armies. But two hiſtorians ?, who wrote 
at a period nearer to the preſent, affirm, that he only threatened the prince with that 


puniſhment, in caſe he ſhould leave the city without his permiſſion. Richard, how- 
ever, was preſerved from the danger, by the vigilance of his governor, Oſman, who, in 

the diſguiſe of a groom, eſcaped with his pupil, concealed in a truſs of hay, and 
mounting him on a fleet horſe, conveyed him in ſafety to the friendly caſtle of Bernard, 
Count of Senlis. Prince Hugh promiſed this nobleman to afford him effectual pro- 


tection againſt the reſentment of Lewis; but he was induced to break his word, on a 


propoſal made him by the king to divide Normandy between them, on condition that. 
the expence of reducing it ſhould be mutually borne. A treaty for this purpoſe was 
concluded in a few days; and Lewis entering Normandy, advanced to Rouen, with a 
powerful army, while the duke of France penetrated into the country of Baieux®. 


A. D. 944, 945-] The Normans, unable to reſiſt their united forces, endeavoured to 


ſow diviſion between the allies. With this view they offered to acknowledge the 


ſovereignty of Lewis, provided he would compel Hugh to leave their territories. The 
propoſal was accepted by the king, and the duke retired enraged at his perfidy, and 
vowing revenge. An opportunity for putting his threats in execution ſpeedily oc- 
curred. Lewis having advanced to attack Aigrol, king of Denmark, who had landed 
with an army of Danes », in order to ſupport the claims of the infant duke, his troops 
were defeated with great ſlaughter, and he himſelf was taken priſoner. Hugh, at the 
ſolicitation of Queen Gerberge, immediately convened the parliament*?, and expatiated 
largely in favour of the royal authority. By his advice, it was reſolved that the king 
ſhould be releaſed on giving his ſecond ſon for a hoſtage, and that young Richard ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed in his duchy. The Normans on this condition ſurrendered Lewis into 


the Do of W178 WIR refuſed to ſet him at 48 till he had ceded the city of Laon. 


A. D. 946. 985 theſe eralifudians Eine; count of Vin had 
died, and his laſt moments were embittered by the pangs of remorſe 1 FI Toft 
ſeveral ſons, and among others Albert, who was the head of the houſe of Vermandois. 


Lewis being determined to revenge the perfidy of the father upon the children, a 


bloody war enſued, in which that monarch was frequently worſted. But a conteſt 


2 Dudo, I. iii, -Guill, a c. iv. Flodoard. Chron. 51M Idem. Ibid. 19 Chron. ii. 12 Ducheſue. 
: tom. iti. P · 321. 41 Glab. L i. C. 9. : cf 5 5 
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ſtill more obſtinate and dangerous was he compelled to maintain againſt Hugh, whoſe 
power ſet his utmoſt efforts at defiance. Affted by the king of Germany and the count 
of Flanders, Lewis marched againſt the rebels, at the head of an army of one hundred 
and eighty thouſand men; but Hugh prudently declined. a combat with a force ſo ſupe- 
rior to his own, and the king reaped no other advantage from this acceſſion of ftrength 
than the capture of Rheims, the expulſion of archbiſhop Hugh, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Artaud, and the devaſtation of the duchy of France. Having formed the ſiege of 
Rouen 13 he was foiled in his attempts to reduce it; * alter loſing a great, number of 
men, was compelled to withdraw his troops. | 


A. D. 948. J. Still, however, hoſtilites 1 with unabated ur though with- _ 


out any other ſucceſs than the deſolation of fertile provinces. But Hugh at length 
prevailed fo far that the crown was within his graſp, and he was ſtrenuouſly urged to 
ſeize it, by his numerous partizans'*. Lewis, in this dilemma, was reduced to the dan- 
| gerous and degrading neceſſity of having recourſe to the authority of the church. He 
repaired to the council of Ingelheim **, which had been convened by the pope, where 
he was met by Otho, his ally ; and when the two monarchs had taken their ſeats on. 
the ſame bench, the pope's legate read aloud the inftructions he had received from his 
maſter, who delegated to him the power of crowning and of depoſing ſovereigns. The 
French monarch then roſe and demanded juſtice for the daring attempts of an arbitrary 
ſubject who had uſurped bis authority, and left him but the empty title of king. The 
fathers moved by his ſituation, threatened to excommunicate his rebellious vaſſal, 
unleſs he inſtantly appeared before the council and juſtified his conduct. The duke 
refuſing to comply with the citation, the ſentence of excommunication was iſſued 
againft him, that ſame year, by the council of Treyes, and afterwards confirmed at 
Rome. Hugh, alarmed for the conſequences of this proceeding, which, though he de- 
ſpiſed it himſelf, he knew had great influence on the minds of the people, conſented to 
an accommodation with Lewis, to whom he reſtored the caſtle of Laon, and whom he 
acknowledged for his ſovereign. But ſtill he cheriſhed a ſecret enmity, which laſted 
till the death of that prince , who periſhed by a fingular accident. 


A. D. 954] One of his ſons, named Lewis, having died at 8 he determined 
in future to reſide at Rheims: as he approached that city, he ſaw a wolf, which he im- 
mediately followed on full gallop, when his horſe ſtumbled and threw him. The in- 
jury proved fatal: being carried to the archbiſhop's palace, he there expired, in the 


thirty-third year of his age, and the cighteenth of his reign '; he was interred in 
the church of Saint Remi. | 


1 Dudo, I. iii. 33 Guill. Gemet, Ibid. c. xi. 14 Hiſt. Rem. c. 35. 15 Tom. ix. Conc. Edit. Lab. 
Col. 623. 36 Flodoard. Chron. * 37 Chron. Breve Fragm. Hiſt. Franc. Chron. Floriac. 
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Lewis was poſſeſſed of many good qualities; his courage was undaunted, and his 
political talents were far from contemptible. The misfortunes of his reign pro- 
ceeded chiefly from a facility of diſpoſition, which laid him open to deceit—a defect, 
not uncommon in virtuous minds, though ſeldom to be found in thoſe of a con- 
1880 deſcription. 


Lewis had by his queen Gerberge, the: wid of Gilbert, dukt 1 Pigs 8 5 ; 
Lothaire, Lewis, Carloman, Charles and Henry, and two daughters, Matilda, married, 
ſome time after his death, to Conrad, king of Burgundy; and Albrade, wife to Renaud, 
count of Roucy. Only two of the princes ſurvived him, Lothaire, who ſucceeded to 
the crown; and Charles who was unjuſtly. excluded from the throne of his anceſtors. 
The firit was only in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, and the ſecond but a year old. 
The eldeſt, whom his father had taken the precaution to aſſociate with him in the em- 
pire, had the ſole government of the kingdom, to the total excluſion of the youngeſt, 
contrary to the cuſtom that had prevailed from the very foundation of the monarchy: 
perhaps this was owing to the infancy of Charles, or more probably it was a ſtroke of 
policy in Hugh, who imagined that a diviſion of the kingdom would effect a dimuni- 
tion of his authority. Whatever was the cauſe, this example, which experience has 
proved to be ſo highly mos. has ſince become a cuſtom, ſanctioned by the "oe 
tive laws of the realm. | 


 LOTHAIRE 
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hed OTHAIRE. 


A. D. 956.] HUGH, poſſeſſed of power almoſt abſolute, might eaſily have placed 
the diadem on his own brows; but afraid to aſſume a title which could not fail to 
enſure him the envy and reſentment of the nobles, he choſe to confer the regal dignity 
on the lawful heir, and Lothaire was accordingly crowned at Rheims. Still that im- 
perious nobleman preſerved his extenſive authority; and in addition to the dignities he 
already poſſeſſed, he now acquired the duchy of Aquitaine, which was taken from the 
family of the counts of Poictiers, in order to gratify his ambition. Such was the degree 
of grandeur to which Hugh had attained, when he expired at Dourdan, little regret- 
ted by the king, on whoſe prerogatives he infringed, though greatly lamented by his 
numerous friends. It is ſaid of him, that he reigned twenty years without being king. 
He had acquired the appellation of the Mpbite, from his complexion ; of the Tall, from 
his ſtature ; of the Prince, from the extent of his power ; and of the Abbot, from the 
three abbies of Saint Germain-des-Pres, Saint Denis, and Saint Martin at Tours, which 
he poſſeſſed : theſe he tranſmitted to his ſon, Hugh Capet. Beſides Hugh Capet, this 
nobleman left two ther ſons, Otho, and Eudes or Henry, who. were ſucceſflively dukes 
of Burgundy ; and two daughters, Emma, married to Richard, duke of Normandy ; ; 
and 225 wife to 0 F N the Firſt, duke of Upper Lorraine. 


The reign of Lothaire is marked by no event of importance. His authority being 
almoſt confined to the city of Laon, he was long a quiet ſpectator of the wars between 
his powerful vaſſals. He made an unſucceſsful attempt on Aquitaine, and after ſeeking 
in vain to gain poſſeſſion of the perſon of Richard, duke of Normandy, he was at length 
compelled to ſecure that duchy to him and his "RE In Flanders, his efforts were more 
ee, ; he reduced Arras, Douay, and ſeyeral other ſtrong places, and obliged count 

| * 
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Baldwin the Third to ſue for peace and merey. On his return from this expedition, 
he concluded at Cologne a treaty of marriage with the princeſs Emma, daughter of 
Lothaire, king of Italy, and of his wife Adelaide, who was afterwards married to the 
emperor Otho. The nuptials were celebrated ſome months after, and were ſucceeded 
by a perfect calm in the empire, which laſted ſeveral years; and which alone ſufficed 
to prove the great capacity of a monarch, who, poſſeſſed only of a few towns, and a 


very ſmall army, could ſtill repreſs the ambitious attempts of his nobles, and keep i 


within due bounds thoſe haughty vailals, who had ſo long. preſerved a ſtate of in- 
es. 


A. D. 965.) But n diſputes with and to Lorraine at length e the 3 ; 


tive torch of war, and proved fatal to the deſcendants of Charlemagne. The king had 
- cededhis rights to that kingdom to his brother, prince Charles, who had hitherto in vain 
endeavoured toaſſert them; When Otho the Second, in order to divide the royal family, 
offered the duchy of Lower Lorraine to that prince, which comprehended Brabant, 


and all the provinces between the Rhine and the Schelde, as far as the ſea; but on 


condition that he ſhould hold it as a fief, under the crown of Germany. Charles, whoſe 
revenue was ſmall, joyfully accepted the offer, and taking the required oath of fidelity 
eſtabliſhed his reſidence at Bruſſels. The French were highly enraged at this proceed- 
ing, and ſaw with indignation the brother of their fovereign become the vaſſal of a fo- 

reign prince. Such was the motive which operated to the excluſion of Charles from 
the crown, and made it paſs into another oy in which it has "IVR 


ever ce. 


A. D. 977, 978, 979, 980.] When the king was apprized of his brother's bee he 
marched into Upper Lorraine, and ſeizing Metz, received homage from the majority of 
the nobles. He then advanced to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he had nearly ſurprized the 
emperor as he was ſitting at table. The town was pillaged by the troops. Otho, in his 
turn, over-ran France with a powerful army, and laid ſiege to Paris, where he was de- 
termined, he ſaid, to ſing Hallelujab. Hugh Capet, whom he informed of his intention, 
prevented him from gratifying his wiſh ; and by a vigorous reſiſtance, and ſallies ju- 
diciouſly planned, and ſucceſsfully executed, at length compelled him to raife the ſiege. 
On his retreat he was attacked by Lothaire, and loſt ſo many of his troops in differ- 
ent  igiſttes, that not one fixth of his army returned to ef 


But the vigorous exertions of Lothaire were productive of no ſolid advantage ; 


he reduced all the towns of Lorraine, but was unable to keep them, not having ſuf- 


dan troops to n Sean with garriſons. Beſides, nner were unfayour- 


1 Guill Nang, in Chron. Sigeb. en Lhe 
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able to long e ; as the vaſſals were only obliged to keep the field for a cer · 
tain time. Before he diſmiſſed his nobles, he repaired to Compiẽgne, where he aſſo- 
ciated his ſon Lewis, a boy of twelve years old, with him in the empire. A peace was 


at length concluded between Lothaire and Otho, to whom he ceded the kingdom of 


Lorraine, on condition that he ſhould hold it as a fief of the crown of France. Not- 
withſtanding this treaty, he ſoon after made an irruption into that devoted country, 
where he committed great devaſtations, and took the town of Verdun. This was the 
- laſt memorable exploit of his reign. He died the following year at Rheims, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the thirty-ſecond of his reign. He was buried in the 
. church of Saint Remi, where his tomb may ſtill be ſeen. Some authors have affirmed 
that he was poiſoned by his wife, Emmas; and this ſuſpicion appears to receive con- 
firmation, from her fears left the reports concerning her licentious conduct ſhould be 
inveſtigated; from-her ambition to reign, under the name of her fon; and from her con- 
nections with the Imperialiſts and the inhabitants of Lorraine. But the myſtery in 
which this dark tranſaction is W renders it eee to ſpeak with deciſion 
on the ſubject. 


* 


Lothaire was  ifinguiſhed for his courage, activity, and vigilance ; his projects were 


well concerted, and his actions were generally marked by wifdom, ſpirit, and perſeve- 


rance. In times of anarchy and revolt, his prudence ſufficed to gain him an aſcendancy 
over the minds of men *, which he endeavoured to turn to the advantage of the ftate ; 
and had his life been prolonged, it is probable that his bold attempts to re-unite the 
_ ſcattered portions of the French monarchy would have been crowned with ſucceſs. His 
principal defect, was an occaſional verſatility of mind, that. ſometimes led him to a vio- 
lation. of his promiſes. Beſides Lewis, who ſucceeded him, he had two natural ſons 5, 
ee eee nnd and Otho, who died in his infancy. 


* 


ee, Chron, Wale, r 26 5. Mabil. de re diplom. I. il. c. 26 
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LEWIS THE FIFTH. 


-- 


A. D. 9875.] LEWIS, on his acceffion to the throne, neither poſſeſſed the good 
qualities of his father, nor the eſteem of his people. The contempt to which his reſt- 
leſs and turbulent diſpoſition had given riſe would have excluded him from the ſucceſ- 
ſion, but for the interpoſition of Hugh Capet, who took him under his protection. To 


this prince was the care of the king's perſon confided, while the regency of the king- 
dom devolved on the queen dowager. But Emma, being accuſed of a criminal connec- 


tion with Adalberon, biſhop of Laon, was ſoon driven from her ſtation with ignominy 
and diſgrace. She had recourſe to her mother, wife to Otho the Great, who pitied her 
misfortunes, and promiſed her relief. An army of Germans was preparing tv march into 
France, when the death of the young monarch, in the twenty-firſt year of his age, gave 
a new turn to affairs. He was buried in the church of St. Corneille at Compiegne, 


where he had been crowned during his father's life. He had acquired the epithet of 


Faineant—not from any indolence of diſpoſition, or attachment to pleaſure, but becauſe 
his ſhort reign was diſtinguiſhed by no memorable act: Juvenis qui nihil fecit. 


It is believed that his death was owing to poiſon, adminiſtered either at the inſtiga- 
tion of his mother, whom he had perſecuted with great cruelty, or elſe by his wife 
Blanche, to whom he was an object of averſion. This princeſs was daughter to a noble- 
man of Aquitaine; ſhe had left her hufband once to return to her family, which gave 
riſe to Teports prejudicial to them both. Tt is ſaid by ſome that Lewis made a will, by 


which he bequeathed his kingdom to Hugh Capet, to the excluſion of his uncle 


Charles, or, according to others, to queen Blanche, on condition that, after his death, 


ſhe ſhould marry TORS; whom the wiſhes of the nation at length called to the 1 8 * 
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But it is Certain that Adelaide, the wife of Hugh, lived ſome years after the coronation 
of her huſband. Beſides, it is highly improbable that Lewis ſhould have rewarded his 
wife's infidelity by the gift of a crown. Be that as it may, this prince was the laſt of 
the Carlovingian kings. As be died without children, Charles, duke of Lower Lor- 
raine, was the lawful heir to the throne; but he had alienated the affections of the 
French, by becoming a vaſſal of the German crown. In conſcquence of this conduct 
Hugh Capet took poſſeſſion of the vacant throne, whoſe deſcendants have reigned over 
FIRE, without interruption, for the long ſpace of eight centuries. | 


Thus expired the iluftrious race of the Carlovingians, who had filled the throne of 
nes for two hundred and thirty-ſix years. It had been divided into three branches, 
who reigned over three ſeparate kingdoms, Italy, Germany, and France. It is femark- 
able that the laſt monarch of each branch was named Lewis. The kings of this family 
had ſeldom any fixed reſidence, but were conſequently travelling about on horſeback, 
accompanied by their wives. Charles Martel and Pepin, when not in the field, reſided 
moſt frequently at Paris; Charlemagne and his ſon, at Aix-la-Chapelle or Thionville ;. 
Charles the Bald, at Soiſſons or Compiẽgne; Charles the Simple, at Rheims; and Lewis 
the Stranger, at Laon, the only place of ſtrength in his dominions. The fall of the 
Carlovingian race may chiefly be aſcribed to the diviſion of the empire into a number of 
independent ſtates. United under one head, the very dread of its power would have- 
maintained its importance; but divided into ſmall portions it became impotent, and 
ſunk into a ſtate of infignificance. We have ſeen as many as five princes at a time, of 
the blood of Chatlemagne, wearing the crown.—But what prinees ?—Unnatural ſons, 
ambitious brothers, and had parents, who, intent on mutual deſtruction, taught their 
ſubjeQs to infringe on the ſovereign authority, which was too ble to Ins. © their 
| rebellious Fun | 


| Hence the 3 of the ſovereign pontiffs, who, conſidering themſelves: as: 
entitled to diſpoſe of an empire of which at firſt they were but ſubjects, extended an 
authority, merely ſpiritual, over all temporal concerns. Hence,. too, that enormous au- 
thority aſſumed by the prelates, who, after dethroning a parent at the ſolicitation of a 
child, claimed the right of electing, confirming, or depoſing their maſters. Swayed by 
ambition, they were better calculated to ſhine in the field than the pulpit; contemptible 
from their ignorance—ſcarcely able to read, much lefs to write—yet formidable, as well 
from their ſpiritual. thunders, as from the temporal authority they had uſurped over 
their dioceſes and epiſcopal towns. This gave riſe to thoſe principalities, almoſt inde- 
_ pendent, which the monks erected, in countries where a few years before they had been 
employed in the cultivation of a ſmall portion of land, the gift af liberal piety. Hence 
alſo thoſe uſurpations of the nobles, who inſenſibly made themſelves kings, as it were, 
of the provinces to which they had been. originally appointed in the capacity. of gover- 
nors 8 which wert ſoon converted. into IE rights, at- firſt tolerated: 

through. 


\ 
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through weakneſs, and the fear of making enemies; and at length by neceſſity, from 
want of power to repreſs them. 'The domains of Lewis, the laſt of the deſcendants of 
Charlemagne, were confined to Laon, Soiſſons, and a few. other diſtricts, his claim to 
which was diſputed. Many a vaſſal was more opulent and powerful than his maſter. 
Hence thoſe dreadful inundations of Normans, which, for the beſt part of a century, de- 
ſolated the empire, thus weakened by diviſion ; and who, after eſtabliſhing a ſettlement 
in the heart of France, at length united with her tyrants, for annihilating the royal au- 
thority. Such were the chief cauſes of the decline of the houſe of Charlemagne, which 
under Pepin poſſeſſed all the brilliancy of youth; under Charlemagne all the force and 
vigour of manhood; and under Lewis the Gentle all the weakneſs of old age. 


There were but few feſtivals obſerved under the ſecond. race of kings; the nobles 
were obliged to attend their celebration in the principal city of the dloceſe, in which 
they reſided ; the kings themſelves made a point of being preſent. A liſt of theſe feſti- 
vals may be ſeen in a famous conſtitution of Charlemagne, where ney: are marked in red 
letters. They were Chriſtmas day; Saint John the Evangeliſt; the Innocents ; the 
Octave of our Lord (New Year's day); the Epiphany ; the Oftave of the Epiphany ; 
the Purification of the Bleſſed Virgin; Eight days at Eaſter ; the great Litanies; the 
Aſcenſion; Whitſunday ; St. Jour the Baptiſt ; Saint Peter and Saint Paul; Oe 


Martin, and 8 Andrew. 


* 
—— — — 
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A 


THIRD, OR CAPETIAN RACE. 


A. D. 987.) FRANCE, on the death of Lewis the Fifth, was no longer in that 


ALouriſhing ſtate in which it was found by Charles the Bald, on his acceflion to the 


throne. Each province formed a ſovereignty, and there was ſcarcely a citizen endued 
with ambition and poſſeſſed of power, but aſpired to a ſtate of independence 


It was 


till a great kingdom, which extended from the Schelde, and the Meuſe, to the Britiſh 


Channel; and from the Elbe to the Rhone; but, as Mezerai obſerves, it was rather 
governed like a large fief, than as a monarchy; the power of the king bore but a ſmall 
proportion to the extent of his dominions. Every province had its hereditary counts or 
dukes; vaſſals whoſe power was almoſt as formidable to their ſovereign, as that of the 
neighbouring princes. In order to convey a juſt idea of the fituation of the kingdom 


- at this period, it will be neceſſary to take a curfory view of its various diviſions, and to 


offer ſome remarks on the nobles or princes who en 8 thoſe great fiefs, on the ac- 
| ceſſion of Hugh Capet to the throne. 


Flanders, which comprehended all that country which lies between the Scheld, the 
Sea, and the Somme, was then governed by Arnoul, the ſecond of his name. The care 

of this province had been entruſted by Charlemagne to a count who aſſumed the title 
of 9 it then became a hef of the crown is not 3 but it is certain 


that 
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that the ſacceſſors of that eount enjoyed it, after the feudal manner, from the time of 
Baldwin, ſurnamed Bras-de- Fer, who married Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald. 
When theſe nobles thus became proprietors of a province of which, originally, they 
were but governors, they introduced ſul-infeudations, and by that means acquired vaſſals, 
who were bound in the ſame duties to them as they themſelves were to the king. Such 
was the origin of the counts of Guines, WR 192 and Saint Fol, or eee and of 
the Lords of Montreuil and Lille. 8 | 


Tae houſe of Vermandois way equally ancient and- powerful ; it e its origin 
from Bernard king of Italy; and poſſeſſed, beſides the county of Senlis. and ſeveral dif- 
tricts in the Iſle of France, a great part of Picardy, all Brie, and nearly the whole of 
Champagne. But its power had experienced conſiderable dimunition from a diviſion ot 
its domains. Robert, youngeſt ſon of Herbert the Third, was the firſt who took the 
title of count of Troies. He was fucceeded by his brother Herbert, who left one 
ſon, named Stephen; and Stephen dying without iſſue, appointed Eudes or Odo, grand- 
ſon to Thibaut, and to Ludgarde princeſs of Vermandois, as his heir. From him ſprang 
the counts of Champagne, whoſe poſterity enjoyed that province, till the reign of | 
Philip the Fa who by his marriage with the heireſs, Joan, re- annexed it to the crown 


+ ' Burgundy had alſo its dukes, and ſo early as the time of Charles the Simple it was 
governed by Richard the Fuſticiary, with almoſt ſovereign power. Under Lewis the 
Stranger, it paſſed into the Family of Hugh, duke of France. At this time it was en- 
joyed by Henry, on condition of doing homage to his elder brother, Hugh Capet. 
From ſeveral ancient records it appears, that the extent of this duchy was nearly the 
fame as it is at preſent. That part which lies beyond the Saone was divided between 
different counts, who are celebrated in hiſtory, ſuch as thoſe of Magon, Auxonne, and 
Chalons, who were vaſſals to Conrad the Pacific, king of Transjurane and Cigjurane, 
Burgundy (ſo named from Mount Jura, by which they were We that had R 5 
been diſmembered from the crown of France... -. 


The 4577 of France was AE leſs important from i its extent, nor EL formidable 

from the number of its vaſſals. It comprehended, beſides, its extenſive domains in Pi- 

cardy and Champagne, the town and county of Paris; the Orleannois; the Chartrain ; 
Perche; the county of Blois; Touraine; Anjou and Maine. This vaſt fief, which. 

had long been enjoyed by the children of Robert the Strong, rendered its poſſeſſors more 
powerful than the ſovereigns, whoſe vaſſals they were. The cuſtom of ſub-infeuda- 
tions appearing to be attended with advantages, it was adopted by the dukes of France; 
whence aroſe the counts of Anjou, Blois, Chartres and Tours. But it is worthy of 
| remark that theſe ſub-vaſſals. were not claſſed among the nobles of the kingdom. We 
read, in the annals of Rheims, that Thibaut le Trichard was excluded from one of the 
French Parliaments, becauſe he was not a vaſſal of the crown, but of Hugh the White. 


| Normandy 
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Normandy and Brittany had been ceded to Rollo the Dane; the former az an inde- 
pendent ſtate, the fecond as a fief of the crown. They were at preſent governed by 
Richard tlie Firſt, brother-in-law to Hugh Capet, who had been brought up at his 
court. Such was the pride of the Norman princes, that they diſdained ta conſider 
themſelves as vaſſals of the crown; ſuch their independence, that they pretended 
they were exempt from the obligation of furniſhing troops for the kirg; and ſuch their 
Ps that their revenues were infinitely ſuperior to thaſe of their maſter, | 


We learn from a deed of foundation, dated in the reign of Hugh Capet”®, that the 
duke of Gaſcony was ſtill a vaſſal of the French monareh. That duchy-included the 
whole extent of country between the Garonne and the Dordogne the Pyrenees and 
che two ſeas, except the county of Comminge and Conſerans. William n, who 
See eu , Ur , N now oh. e, eee 10 


It was ſome time before the counts of Thoulouſe attained to that e of 
power which they enjoyed under the reign of Lewis the Stranger. Confined, at firſt, 
to the mere province of Thoulouſe, afterwards Heirs to the principality of Languedoc, 
they annexed to their ancient title the quality of prince, duke, and marquis of Gothia 
or Septimania. This family appears to have loſt much of its original ſplendour, under 

Hugh Capet and Robert. William the Third, who lived under the laſt of theſe mo- 
narchs, only took the title of count of Albi, Cahors, and Thoulouſe. But Raymond 
the Fourth teſtored it to all its ancient Tights, and' hecame one of the moſt 422815 
vaſſals of the crown, ral the title of duke of Narbonne. | 


Aquitaine would indi foarably have been the moſt confiderable fief in the kingdom, 
had it been united under one chief. We have ſeen with what difficulty it was 

reduced under Pepin the Short, and by. what means it became a powerful kingdom, un- 
der Lewis the Gentle and his children. From the time of Charles the Bald it was poſ- 
ſeſſed, as a duchy, by the counts of Poitiers; and William, ſurnamed Fier-a-Bras, 
governed it in the capacity of a duke, on the acceſſion of Hugh Capet. But though he 
had ſucceeded to the rights of his anceſtors, he had not ſucceeded to their. power. 
Aquitaine was, at this time, torn by the inteſtine commotion of. its ambitious nobles, 
who, taking advantage of the general diſorder which prevailed in the monarchy, erected 
ſeparate, and almoſt independent, eſtabliſhments. Such were the Sires of Bourbon, the 
dukes of Auvergne, the counts of Bourges, of La Marche, Angouleme, and Peri- 
gord, who all enjoyed their territories as Eee, with e * marks of feudal 
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To theſe times of anarchy, tyranny, and \confuſion, may be traced the origin of that 
cuſtom, which afterwards became ſo prevalent among ſuch of the nobles as were neither 
counts nor dukes, of taking the names of their eſtates and caſtles. On reading the an- 
cient authors, we find that formerly none but proper names were uſed. Under the ſe- 

cond race of kings, an epithet was added, as à more evident mark of diſtinction; and 


this was either taken from the dignity or ſtrength of the perfon, from his complexion, | 


or from ſome perſonal quality. Hence thoſe names that ſo frequently occur in hiftory, 

---- "of Hugh the fbbot; Robert the Strong; Hugh the Mpite; Hugh Caper. The epithet 
given to this laſt prince is ſaid to be derived from the Latin word Capito, which literally 

means a large head, and figuratively a ſenfble man. Some however, n 1155 he 

Was Bo rar named from A "LE of _ which he firſt Adee en, 54 | 
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However that may be, it is certain that from this time chilies deere falkionable: 
The nobles took theirs from their fiefs' or lord{hips; the citizen his, either from the 
place of his birth, as Le Picard, Le Normand; or from his profeſfions as Le Charron (the 
wheelwright) ; LeMeufnier, (the miller); or elſe from ſome taunting appellation be- 
ſtowed on him by his comrades, as Je Ruß, (tlie king); le Prince, (the prince); PEveque,. 
(the biſhop); or Ys. from fome natural defect, le Cn ( flat-noſed}; te Boſſi 9 1 
backed). 
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Suck was the ſtate of Franck; at the time when tlie Sehe wer trmfer ek from tlie 
family of Charlemagne to the illuſtrious houſe which ſtill retains it. Theſe 1 numerous 
dukes and counts were not only accuſtomed to tranſmit. to their deſcendants the princi- 
palities they poſſeſſed, but to Hive vaffals of their. own, from. whom they received an 
immediate Homage: | The new ſovereign ſuffered them. quietly to enjoy their. ufurs 


pations, and entertained no thoughts of diſputing their prerogatives. Nothing can tend 


better to demonſtrate the inſignificance of the fovereign authority in theſe boiſterous- 
times, than the anſwer of Aldebert, count of Perigord, to Hugh Caper, and his ſon 
Robert. That nodleman had laid fiege to Tours, which belonged to Count Eudes; 
and the kings—ſays an ancient author —not daring to have recourſe to arms, merely 
| ſent to aſk him, who had made him a count?—* And pray who made them kings?“ 


replied aber with gem cok and continued. 7er 9 till he bad requeed: 
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In "A 3 8 of the empire, Both edurage and addreſt were W to re- 
move thoſe impediments which barred the approach of Hugh Capet to the throne... 


It has been generally aſſerted that the crown was conferred on him by the general-con-- 
fent of the nation: aſſembled at Noyon. But if credit may be given to a letter diſco- 


4. liſt. Aqui: Brag, tom. iv, Colle. | Ducheſne, p. 80, 81. 
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vered by Dd far from -having che to the authority. of a parliament; he ef- 
. feed by ing of arms the diſſolution of that parliament, which had actually aſſembled 
for the purpoſe of enſuring the ſucceſſion to duke Charles. This letter was written to 
Diederic, or Thierri, Biſhop of Metz, by the famous Gerbert, Who was ſed from the 
dignity of a canon of Rheims, to the archiepiſcopal ſee of that city, from thence tranſlated 
to that of Ravenna, and finally promdted to the papal. throne, under the appellation or 
Sylveſter the Second. Theſe are his words Duke Hugh has afſembled fix hundred 
% men at arms, and on the report of his approach, the parliament, which was then fitting 
« in the palace at Compitgne, ſeparated on the eleventh of May... All took to flight, 
the duke Charles, the count Reinchard, and the princes of Vermandois, and the biſhop 
* of Laon, Adalberon, who has given his nephew. as an hoſtage to Bardas, for the execu- 
4 tion of what Sigefred and Godfrey have promiſed 3. 3” It muſt be obſerved that the 

duke of France is here called Bardas, in alluſion to what was then paſſing at Conſtan- 
| 2 . a nobleman of that name had N the e 10 the Tre of the 


* was not to a 1 then that Hugh e was « indebted fad the « crown, but to 
that by which empires are eſtabliſhed and overturned—a fortunate combination of ſtrength 
and prudence. It is needleſs to trace the genealogical tree of this prince, or to examine 
the different opinions with regard to the deſcent of his anceſtor, Robert the Strong. 
It is ſufficicnt to know that his grandfather had ſwayed the ſceptre of France, and that 
his father without the title had enjoyed the authority of a king. That his birth was 
illuſtrious admits not of a doubt; but ſtill it could give him no poſhble title to the throne. 
Had the rules of ſucceſſion been obſerved, Charles muſt have ſucceeded his nephew. 
Hugh, ſenſible of this, chiefly founded his own pretenſions on the baſeneſs of that prince 
in ſubmitting to become the vaſſal of a monarch, who had formerly been a ſubject cf 
. France. The neceffity which induced Charles to the adoption of that meaſure in order 
to obtain an eſtabliſhment, which. the ſcanty poſſeſſions of his nephew were inſufficient 
to afford him, was totally overlooked. Nothing but the degradation of his family was 
inſiſted on, and that operated ſo powerfully on the minds of the French, as to effect his 
excluſion from the throne. . In order to ſtrengthen his claims, Hugh called in the aid of 
ſuperſtition. He cauſed a report to be propagated, that Saint Riquier—a Saint then in 
vogue had revealed to him that he ſhould be king, as a reward for his piety in having 

compelled the count of Flanders to reſtore his 185 Saint' 9 relics, in order to 8 


them in the abbey which bears his name. i 45 ol 


| When the minds be the pa RooÞ were thus al Hugh, vine peviouly given 
orders to his 9 vaſſals to be N to afſiſt him! in caſe of nt found him- 


3 Epiſt. 58. tom. i. ee 80g. Fo 
ſelf 
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felf in a Gtuation to aſſume the title of king, as ſoon as Lewis's was dead. Advancing + 
from Noyon, where he then was, to Rheims, with a We oy of We he was 
+ there anointed and crowned by archbiſhop Adalberon. 


A. D. 588. ] Hugh, e that his title was defęctive, haſtened to he every ſtep 
which he thought could confirm his authority. With this view he convened a parlia- 
ment, in the month of December ſubſequent to his coronation, in the city of Orleans, 
out of the reach of his rival, and in the midſt of his own friends and dependants. There, 
by the unanimous advice of the Aſſembly !, his only ſon, Robert, was aſſociated with him in 
the government, and was accordingly crowned by Seguin, archbiſhop of Sens —We have 
already had occaſion to remark, that the moſt valuable ecclefiaſtical benefices had paſſed 
into the hands of noblemen, moſt of whom were in the army, and married men. Hugh 
himſelf had inherited from hts anceſtors the abbeys of St. Martin at Tours, of St. Ger- 
main-de-Prez, St. Denis, and St. Riquier, which had fallen to him on the death of his 
father, Hugh the Great. He now reſtored them to the monks, with the liberty of elect- 
ing their own abbots in ſuch places as enjoyed that privilege according to the ancient D 
canons. This liberality, which was imitated by all the nobles in the kingdom, ſecured 
not only immenſe riches to the clergy, but a degree. of. authority that became highly | 
formidable to the ſucceſſors of this prince, It anſwered, however, the preſent. purpoſe, Lu «7 
by procuring him the unanimous votes of the clergy, whoſe gratitude led them to con- 


W his uſurpation. | ng | | 8 


De 


they had thus acquired. Charles Sd. in | Lower Lorraine, and with him Arnoul 
count of Flanders, and Herbert count of Vermandois, who, being both deſcended from 
| Charlemagne, determined to ſupport the pretenſions of the lawful heir, But unfortu- 
nately the firſt died at this critical conjuncture; and the ſecond, who was father-in-law 
to Charles, was ſo much expoſed to the vengeance of the two kings, thathe was afraid to 
declare himſelf openly. Charles, however, commenced the campaign, and with a pow- 
_ erful army laid ſiege to Laon. This place was exceedingly ſtrong; and the garriſon being 
encouraged by the preſence of queen Emma, and the exhortations of biſhop Aſcelin, an 
obſtinate reſiſtance was expected; but the duke preſſed the ſiege with fuck Vigour, 2 
the town was carried before, any een could arrive. wy os 


% 


Tue queen and the 8 were 1 e abRs _ the FR of hd l in 
refuſing to releaſe them, created him many enemies; and the elergy, as much from arro- 
gance, as from reſpect to the reigning family 5, overwhelmed him with the thunders of 
the church. - Theſe ecclchaftical anathemas were then highly prejudicial, as they de- 


+ Glaber, Rodolp. I. ii. p. 5 Gerbort rn . | £ \ 
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Elared the object of them to have forfeited all his rights to the throne; but in this in- 
ſtance they were by no means deſerved, particularly with regard to the prelate, who, 
far from complaining of his captivity, was proud to become the miniſter. and favourite of 
his e | 


Hugh was ſenfibly aMiQed at the news ar the capture of Laon; of the conſequence of 
which, at the commencement of his reign, he was fully aware. As no time was to be 
Joſt, he aſſembled his vaſſals, and adyanced towards the enemy ; but the prince defended 
himſelf with heroie courage; and, making a judicious ſally on the beſiegers, he burnt 
their quarters, put numbers of them to the ſword ; and obtained ſo complete a victory, 
that the whole army was put to flight, and Hugh with difficulty eſcaped the general carnage. 


The news of this victory revived the hopes of the friends of the family of Charle- 
magne. William, duke of Aquitaine, either from attachment to that illuſtrious houſe, 
or from jealouſy at ſeeing one of his equals become his ſovereign, conſtantly refuſed 
to acknowledge the authority of Hugh Capet. In converſation, - and by letters, he 
. ventured to reproach the French with the violation of their oath; and deteſting (to uſe 
the words of an ancient writer®) the iniquity of thoſe who had attended the aſſembly at 
Orleans, he openly declared for the duke of Lorraine, whoſe birth, together with the 
wiſhes of a numerous ae of the people, called him to the throne. 


Hugh imm mupcdiately took meaſures for os the ge of this ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent; and marching to Poitiers, he formed the ſiege of that city. But here all his efforts 
proved equally unſuccefsful with his Tate attempts on the city of Laon; the inhabitants 
repelled his attacks, and defeated him in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. At length, being in want 
of provifion, he was compelled to-retire, when he was purſued fo clofely by William, 
that he was obliged to hazard a battle, which was fought near the abbey of Bourgueil. 
The conteft was maintained with great vigour on both ſides, and victory was long 
doubtful; but at length it declared in favour of Hugh: be dee ehr bein defeated, was 
reduced to the 1 1 pon of acknowledging his authority. 


| Charles, i in ; the mean time, profiting by this Sowerfel; diverſion, had made himſelf 
maſter of Soiſſons and Rheims; but not purſuing the advantage he had thus acquired 
with ſufficient ardour and alacrity, he gave time to Hugh to march to the aſſiſtance of 
archbiſhop. Adalberon, who refiſed to give him the royal unction. The prelate's 
pretence was, that he had no right to diſpoſe of the crown, which could not be 
lawfully conferred without the conſent of the biſhops and nobles, who repreſented the 
whole monarchy. Ie had not fuffered this ſeruple to operate as an impediment to the 
coronation of the duke of Franee, nor would he now have ſtarted it, had not that prince 

deen very near to him. In fact, Hugh ſoon retook the city of Rheims; and Adalberon 


6 Chron, S. Cybar. | 1 
| Eo dying 


2 — 


„ 
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dying ſoon aſter, he beſtowed the vacant ſee? on Arnoul, 18 natural ſon of Lothaire, and | 
conſequently nephew to his competitor. 8 


The elevation of an enemy to this important poſt was an inſtance of ſhort: ſighted 
policy, which he ſhortly had cauſe to repent. It is true, he took every precaution in his 
power to avert the ill effects of his imprudence, and to enſure the fidelity of the youth- | 
ful prelate. He required hoſtages, and accordingly biſhop Bruno, Gilbert, count of Rouci, 
Bruno's brother, and Guy, count of Soiſſons, their couſin- german, were delivered to him. 
A form of homage was preſented; and ſubſcribed by Arnoul, by which he ſwore an in vi- 
olable fidelity to the two monarchs, and imprecated the vengeance of Heaven on his head, 
if he failed in his duty. By entering into theſe ſolemn engagements, he not only ſe- 
cured an archbiſhoprick, valuable from the extent of its revenues, but the temporal do- 
minion of the city, and of ſome other lands and diſtricts, which the archbiſhop of Rheims 
had ſeized, during the troubles that prevailed under the late reigns. He therefore ſwore 
an eternal fidelity to Hugh, and made his GE SSD take a ſimilar oath ; WEN it was 
no ſooner taken than violated. | 


The wchiiſhep; unwilling lent to eſpouſe a cauſe, which he had publicly ſworn 
to abandon, had recourſe to ſtratagem !; and by the means of a prieſt, named Adalgar, 
whom he admitted to his confidence, a body of troops, ſent by Charles, was 15 8 ad- 

mitted into the town of ae oy the 1 33 | | 


The ie 1 were 1mehltey ſeized; and, in order to fuvour the deception, 
the archbiſhop himſelf was arreſted and conducted to Laon, where they affected to treat 
him as a ſtate priſoner. From thence the thunders of the church were fulminated, by the 
art ful prelate, againſt all who had been concerned in the plot; and he ordered his ſuffragans 
to iſſue ſimilar anathemas. Hugh was not deceived by his profeſſions, but, yielding to 
circumſtances, he courted and effected a reconciliation with Arnoul. But the perfidi- | 
ous prieſt again violated his promiſe, and fled to Laon. His defection, however, was at- 
tended with no bad conſequences to the new ſovereign. [ A. D.gg1.] But the treachery 
of another prelate, Aſcelin, proved fatal to his unhappy rival Charles, Though the fa- 
vourite of his prince, and the depoſitary of his ſecrets, he had long maintained an epiſtolary 
correſpondence with Hugh, whom he informed of every thing that paſſed in the councils 
of his maſter ; and particularly apprized him that the blind ſecurity which. prevailed in 

the city of Laon, would render it an eaſy conqueſt. Hugh gratefully accepted the invita- 
tion, and the treachery diſplayed at Rheims was revived at Laon. The king was admitted 
by the perfidious prelate into the palace of his benefactor, in the night of Holy-Thurſday, 

when he was employed in the devotions appropriats to the day; and Charles and his 


7 Hiſt. Depos. Arnul. tom. iv. Collect. Ducheſne. 
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family were immediately conduCted to Senlis, and from thence to the tower of Orleans, 
where that ne who was worthy of a better fate, died, after a 3 of two years. 


Charles left four children Otho, who fueceeded him in the duchy = Lorraine, and 
4k died without heirs; Lewis, who, according to fome authors, founded the family of 
the Landgraves of Thuringia; but, according to others, died childleſs ſome years before 
his brother; Hermengarde, wife to Albert, count of Namur ; and Gerberge, married to 
Lambert, count of Hainault. Queen Iſabel, wife to Philip Auguſtus, ſprang. from the 

eldeſt of theſe princeſſes; and the landgraves of Heſſe are deſcended from the 3 


A. D. 993, 992, 993. 994. 995.] Archbiſhop e had been taken with his Fele, 
oe” conkned in the ſame priſon ; but, in order to effect his depoſition, the king deemed 
it neceflary to convene an eccleſiaſtical council, which accordingly aſſembled in the 
church belonging to the abbey of Saint Baſle, near Rheims. Some of the members wiſhed 
dt o reſer the deciſion of this matter to the pope ; but Arnoul, biſhop of Orleans, a prelate 

. diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge and erudition, proved, by various examples from the ec- 
dleſiaſtical hiſtory, that biſhops ſhould be tried on the ſpot, where it was more eaſy to 
obtain the neceſſary proofs for eſtabliſhing their guilt. We believe,” ſaid that prelate*, 
<« that we ſhould always honour the church of Rome, in memory of Saint Peter; and we 
« do not pretend to oppoſe the decrees of the ſovereign pontiffs, when they are conform- 
4 able to the canons, the authority of which ſhould ever remain in full vigour. If the 
« popes are diſtinguiſhed for knowledge and virtue, we have nothing to fear from them, 
- « and if they are led away by ignorance or paſſion, they are ſtill leſs to be dreaded.” The 
biſhop then entered into a detail of the calamities produced by the ſee of Rome, and of 
the unworthineſs of ſeveral of its pontiffs. He repreſented John the Twelfth, ſurnamed 
Octavian, as a man addicted to the loweſt kind of- -debauchery, and as. having excited 2 
ſpirit of ſedition that filled Rome with aſſaſſinations and carnage, Bonitace the Seventh 
he painted as a monſter, l with the blood of his ene and, in 1 as the 


worſt of men. ont 5 


« Tf it be affirmed,” ſaid he, that the church of Rome ſhould judge every other 
i church, and be exempt from judgment itfelf, let a pope then be choſen whoſe ſen- 
« tences will not need reformation. We reſpect the church of Rome, we conſult it. 

« Tf its judgment be juſt, we receive it in peace; if it be otherwiſe, we will follow the 
te advice of the apoſtle, not to liſten even to an angel, agamit the goſpel. If Rome be 
« ſilent, as at preſent, we will conſult the laws. The biſhops, and the king himſelf, had 
in fact written to pope John the Fifteenth, on the ſubject, but had received no anſwer. 


The council therefore proceeded to the trial of Arnoul. The prief who N he” 
Acta G Rhem. c. 28. 


gates 
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gates of Rheims betrayed his truſt, and acknowledged the orders he had received from 
the archbiſhop. That prelate was accordingly condemned, though with reluctance, by 
a decree of the council; and the favourable inclinations of the preſident the arch- 


| biſhop of Sens—andof ſeveral other members towards him, were rendered ineffectual, by 
a voluntary ſubſcription to his own confeſſion and degradation: the vacant ſee was be- 


ſtowed on Gerbert, formerly a monk of Aurillac, and afterwards preceptęꝑ to the empe- 
peror Otho the Third ;—a man celebrated, in thoſe days of ignorance, for his learning. 


But the court of Rome reſented with indignation the proceedings which had been 


adopted withour her concurrence. The pope diſpatched a legate into France, who 
was commiſſioned to reviſe the ſentence. A ſecond council was holden at Rheims, 
and the papal FO Was gratified by the N of Gerbert, and the reſtoration 
of Arncul. 0 


| -Qurbert, however, inſiſted on the illegality of the ſentence; and wrote ſeveral let- 
ters to the pope, whoſe interference, he maintained, was an attack on the rights of the 
kingdom, on the epiſcopal dignity, and on the king himſelf. . If,” ſaid he o, the biſhop 
« of Rome, ſin againſt his brother, and, after repeated remonſtrances, ſhould refufe obe- 


4 dience to the church, he ſhould be regarded as a publican. The higher the rank, 


« the more dangerous the fall. The ſaying of Saint Gregory, that the flock ought to 
«© reſpect the ſentence of the paſtor, whether juſt or unjuſt, cannot be applied to 
e biſhops ; for biſhops are not the flock, but the leaders of the flock. We muſt not give 
„ our enemies an opportunity of ſaying, that the whole prieſthood ſhould be ſo far 
«+ ſubmiſhve to an individual, that if he ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted by money, fa- 
« your, fear, or ignorance, no man can be a biſhop without infinuating himſelf - 


e into his good graces by ſimilar means. The common law of the church confiſts 


66 of the ſacred writings, the canons, and the decrees of the holy = when conform 
& able to thoſe,” : | 


A. D. 996.] This diſpute with the pope was the laſt event worthy of notice in the 
reign of Hugh Capet, who died the year after the diſſolution of the ſecond council. of 
Rheims, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and the tenth of his reign. . He is ſaid to 
have married Blanche, widow of Lewis, the laſt king of the blood of Charlemagne. By 
her he had no children; but by Adelaide, daughter, as it is ſuppoſed, of William the 
Third, duke of Guienne, he had Robert, whom he had aſſociated with him i in the 
empire; Hadwige, married to Regnier the Fourth, count of Hainault; Adelaide, who 
eſpouſed Regnaud the F ces count of Nevers; and Giſelle, wife to Hugh the F Ines count | 
of Ponthieu. ; i : : 


* miſtaken principle af delicacy founded on reſpect to db reigning family, has in- 
9 Tom. ix. S P- 744 Poſt. Cone. Rhem. p. . 
| duced | 
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duced the MIGERE of the French hiſtorians to ſinł the uſurpation of Hugh Capet, and 
to exaggerate his virtues; as if the former could invalidate the title, or the latter en- 
hance the reputation, of his deſcendants. Even the abbe Velly, whoſe ſpirit and good 
ſenſe moſtly riſe ſuperior to the little arts of adulation, and lead him to exert the digni- 
- - fied privilege of an hiſtorian, to enforce truth without regard to rank, has, in this in- 
ſtance, condeſcended to ſanction, by his authority, the general prejudice. — Though he 
ſcorns to deviate from veracity, yet has he deigned to palliate a fact, by obſerving—that 
“in that age, Hugh was, perhaps, conſidered as an uſurper. ?* —That his acceſſion to the 
throne of France was ſtamped with the moſt glaring and indelible marks of uſurpation, 
who is there will dare to deny? To the crown he could have no poflible claim by de- 

ſcent—and, with regard to election, he diſſolved, by force, that parliament which had 
met for the purpoſe of conferring it on the lawful heir. Hugh Capet was, therefore, an 
uſurper in every ſenſe of the word; but that he ſwayed the ſceptre he had thus acquired 
with dignity, juſtice, and moderation, is equally certain. From the moment he aſſoci- 
ated his fon to the regal authority, he abſtained himſelf from the uſe of the enſigns of 
royalty; and, as a modern writer has juſtly obſerved, if ſome praiſe be due to the great- 
neſs of mind which ſcorned the pageantry of power, more will always be aſcribed to the 
clemency of a prince who transferred to his family a crown unſtained with blood, and 
who, in an age of violence, preſerved the reputation of unblemiſhed humanity. 


The high idea which has ever been entertained of the wiſdom of Hugh Capet has led 
ſome modern writers to make him the author of various eſtabliſhments, which owe their 
origin to the mutual conſent of the ſovereign and his ſubjects. Such is the cuſtom by 


Which the younger ſons of the crown are excluded from partaking in the ſucceſſion; 


- ſuch alſo is that which excludes natural children, even in defect of lawful heirs. An 
example of the firſt we have ſeen in the perſon of Lothaire, who left no part of his do- 
minions to his youngeſt ſon Charles ; and the ſecond had become a law under the ſecond 
Tace of kings, during whoſe reigns no baſtard ſucceeded to the throne. The emperor Ar- 
noul may, indeed, be cited as an exception; but he was rather indebted to force and 
uſurpation for the imperial dignity, than to any right of ſucceſſion. Hugh then did no 
more than comply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, by excluding his natural fon, Gauſlin, 
who was abbot of Fleury and archbiſhop of Bourges, from any ſhare in the kingdom. 


— 


The inſtitution of the peerage has likewiſe been aſcribed to him; but this is an error that 
has no foundation whatever in hiſtory. The term peer (pair) is as old as the monarchy ; 
it is derived from the Latin word par (equal). In this ſenſe only was it uſed under the 
firſt and ſecond race. The royal ſons of Lewis the Gentle call themſelves peers in the 
famous treaty of partition concluded at Verdun. In the time of Charlemagne, Chrode- 

grand applied the appellation to biſhops and abbots; and a century before that it had 


been 8 88 to monks by * Lewis the Gentle, in one of his ordinances, forbids 
the 
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the ſoldiers to force their peers to drink; ut in ho/te nemo PAREM ſuum bibere cogat s. It 
will be ſeen hereafter, that, when the cities had acquired the right of municipal juriſdic - 
tion, by what were called charters of community, they conferred on their judges the name 
of citizeMgeers (pairs-bourgeois). But inſenſibly this title became confined to gentle- 


men who e ee and ferner help, 


5 then, dy ſo called, were the vaſſals who held ander the ſame lord, not be- 
cauſe they were equal to their feudal lord, but becauſe they were peers among them- 
ſelves, holding their fiefs under the ſame perſon, in the ſame manner, and by the ſame 
obligation of paying faith and homage, of ſerving their lord in the wars, of attending 

him in all great ceremonies, and, finally, of aſſiſting him to hold his court of jultice **; 
for the-peers were judges throughout the extent of that lordſhip of which their ace 
was holden. But the law did not permit them to ſit as judges when they were parties con- 
cerned. This prohibition they endeavoured to extend to the king himſelf, but they 
could not prevail, as it was deemed that, in defending his own rights, he defended hals 


of the crown. 

From theſe eie we may infer, that theres were as many peerages in the king- 
50 as there were fiefs immediately holden of one certain lordſhip. But all peers were 
not holden. in equal conſideration. Thoſe of the king, who paid an immediate homage 
to the crown, were regarded as men of ſuperior dignity to thoſe of the count of Cham- 

pagne, who were only ſub-vaſſals. Theſe were excluded from the national parliament, 
and from a ſeat among the nobles of the realm; while the former, being judges in all mat- 
ters of ſtate, compoſed what was called, the court . F rance, the King's. s court, or the 


court of peers. 


| The dender was neither fixed, nor yet confined to the dukes and counts: all barons, 
who held immediately of the king, were equally. peers, of France becauſe the immediate 
dependance always conſtituted the eſſence of the peerage. In the hiſtory of Saint Lewis 
we read, that that prince having adopted a regulation with regard to the Jews“, it was 
ratified and- approved by the barons and peers, who ſubſcribed it indiſcriminately ; which 

ſeems to prove that the precedency of the !wekve peers was not thoroughly eſtabliſhed at 
the commencement of that monarch's reign. It was not till about the fourteenth cen- 
tury that the feudal dignity of barons began to be conſidered as inferior to that of duke 


or count. 


The FOR OK of peer was not originally a title of dignity, for which reaſon it is that 
we find no ancient deed in which the dukes and counts aſſume it. They did not take 


&. 


20 Capit, Ludov. Pii, I. iv. art. 77. 11 Loiſeau des grandes Seign. chap. 5 et 3. 
12 eee 209. 


that . 
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that title till the number of peers were reduced to twelve; hogs at what period the 
reduction took place has been the ſubject of much controverſy, and has never been pre- 
ciſely aſcertained. Some pretend, that this inſtitution was eſtabliſhed ſo far back as the 
reign of Charlemagne; but their ſuppoſition has no other foundation than the gpocryphal 
tales of archbiſhop Turpin. Others aſcribe it to Hugh Capet; but theſe can produce 
no authority for their opinion. Favin imputes it to king Robert, who, he tells us, 

formed a ſecret council, compoſed of fix of the principal nobles and fix eccleſiaſtics, 
"whom he honoured with the title of peers 3. He, doubtleſs, did not recollect, that at 
the commencement of the third race, the cities of Laon, Langres, Beauvais, Noyon, and 
Chilons-upon-Marne, did not belong to their biſhops. The county of Langres was not 
united to the biſhoprick till the reign of Lewis the Seventh. Du Tillet is of opinion 
that this reform in the peerage was effected by Lewis the Young, at the coronation of 
his ſon Philip-Auguſtus . The king, ſays he, in order to prevent confuſion at that 
ſplendid ceremony, ſelected, from among the vaſt number of prelates and nobles who at- 

tended as immediate vaſſals of the crown, the twelve who have ever ſince been diſtin- 
guiſhed for this illuſtrious function. The diſtinction, however, by no means detracted 
from the dignity of the ancient baronies of the kingdom: theſe have ever continued to be 
real peerages of France; though their poſſeſſors no longer enjoy the ſame privileges as 
before the reduction took place. The twelve peers, on the contrary, have always poſ- 
ſeſſed, in virtue of their peerage, a ſeat in the parliaments, 1 in the council-chamber, in 
the beds of fan and! in all great ceremonies. | 


e i nen ered ſlate, was involved, during the reign of Hugh Capet, in 
poverty and barbariſm. While Greece and Italy were famous for their beautiful manu- 
factures, the French were unable to imitate them; ſince their cities were unprivileged, 
and their country diſunited. Internal commerce was ſcarcely known; and the inha- 
bitants of one province were frequently ſtrangers to the diſtance and fituation of the next. 
Such was the ignorance which prevailed, that few people could read, and ſtill fewer 
write. There were no title-deeds of eſtates, and no deeds or regiſters of marriages. 
Hence the danger of contracting an alliance within the prohibited degrees was great; 
and this circumſtance gave riſe to numerous divorces and ſcandalous ſeparations. 


u Theatre d Honneur et de Chevalerie. = 74 Recueil de Rangs, chap. de Pairs de France. 
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ROBERT. 


| mmm 

A. D. 996. ] ROBERT, on the death of his Ss had juſt entered his twenty⸗ 
ſeventh year. As his ſubjects were already accuſtomed to ſee him hold the reins of go- 
vernment, they acknowledged him for their ſovereign without oppoſition or murmur. 
But though the commencement of his reign was, by this means, exempt from domeſtic 
commotions, his happineſs was interrupted by the intrigues of the ſovereign pontiff. 
The court of Rome was highly diſpleaſed at the treatment of archbiſhop Arnoul, who, 
though reſtored to his ſee by a decree of the council, was ſtill regarded as a ſtate priſoner. 
As a mark of his diſpleaſure, the pope evinced a diſpoſition to annul the marriage of Ro- 
bert with Bertha, widow of Eudes, count of Chartres and Blois, and daughter of Con- 
rad, king of Burgundy. His pretext was, that Robert had ſtood godfather to a child _ 
of that princeſs; and that he was her couſin in the fourth l impediments to dA 
legal marriage, which a diſſ en, alone could remove. | 

PY D. 997.] - Robert, who was extremely fond of his wife, took every means to pre- 
vent a ſeparation, in which his love and his honour were equally intereſted. He thought 
by reſtoring Arnoul *, a confirmation of that union in which his happineſs was centered 
might be more eaſily obtained from the pope ; but this had no effect on Gregory the 
Fifth, who was the creature of the emperor Otho the Third, to whom he was related, 
and was wholly ſwayed by that monarch and by Gerbert, who were both enemies to 
the reigning family. This pontiff had been expelled from his church by Creſcens®, 
: coriſul of Rome, who cauſed John the Sixteenth, a Greek monk, named Philagathes, 
to be elected in his ee: But Gregory was no ſooner reſtored to his dignity, thang 
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aſter ordering the eyes of his competitor to be put "wy and his noſe and tongue to- be cut 
off, he allcrabled a council !, in which he annulled the marriage of the French monarch. 


. enraged at is infolence, refuſed to ſubmit to a ſentence which he juſtly re- 
garded as an attack upon the majeſty of the throne. Gregory, however, perſiſted, and 
by an infamous abuſe of power excommunicated the King, and laid the kingdom under 
an interdict; by which means 5 the celebration of divine ſervice was ſtopped through- 
out the realm, the adminiſtration of the ſacrament ſuſpended, and the burial of the dead, 
in conſecrated ground, forbidden. This was the firſt inſtance of a ſimilar ſentence be- 
ing enforced in France; and the nation was ſo alarmed, and ſo blinded by a degrading 
ſpirit of ſaperſtition, that the monarch Was eee by his courtiers, and even by 


dis domeſtics. 


The murmurs of the people, the defection of the nobles, and the well-founded dread 
of a general revolt, at length compelled the king to ſubmit, and to diſmiſs his wife, who 
ſtill preſerved, notwithſtanding, the title of queen. After their ſeparation, Robert, 

being deſirous of heirs, married Conftance, daughter of William the Firſt, count of 
Provence, a woman of extraordinary beauty, but whoſe perſonal charms concealed a 
mind' polluted by pride, vanity, and caprice. Brought up in a country where the 

warmth of the climate, by affording a powerful ſtimulus to the impulſes of nature, 
ſtrongly invited to voluptuous enjoyments, her retinue was compoſed of dancers, farce- 
players, and. youthful libertines of rank, who infenſibly introduced luxury and de- 

bauchery into a court, which had hitherto been diſtinguiſhed for its gravity, ſimplicity, 

and modeſty ©. The arrival of this princeſs may alſo be conſidered as the epoch in which 
_ a taſte for poetry firſt prevailed i in France; a taſte that was afterwards improved by the. 
Troubadours, and which has ſince attained to as great a degree of excellence as the lan- 

guage will admit. The ſplendour of her charms, and the afcendancy which they gave 
her over her huſband, rendered the new queen ſo arrogant, that in time ſhe became in- 
ſupportable to the whole nation, even to her own children. Hugh de Beauvais, count 
Palatine, and prime minifter, enjoyed the confidence of his maſter; and to him the king, 

communicated the anxiety and uneaſineſs he experienced from the impropriety of his 

wife's conduct. This was ſufficient to make that nobleman an object of her hatred 
and revenge ; the accordingly had him aſſaſſinated in the ah of her. huſband, who, 

in vain, n to ſave the life of his favourite 7. 


The internal tranquillity which thi kingdom had enjoyed! for ſome time; was inter- 
rupted by Eudes the Second, court of Champagne, a ſon of Bertha, by her firſt huſ- 
band. This politic and ambitious prince, being defirous to open a communication 
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between the county of Chartres and La Brie, by ſecuring a paſſage over the Seine, caſt 

his eyes on Melun, which Hugh Capet had given to count Bouchard. That nobleman _ 
kept but a ſmall garriſon in the place, under the command of a viſcount, named Gautier, 
who had a pretty and intriguing wife*. Eudes feigned a violent paſſion for this lady; 
and being a handſome young man, his ſuit was ſucceſsful. By her means he bribed the 
huſband to deliver the town into his hands. | 


Count Bouchard complained to Robert, who undertook his defence ; at beg join- 
ed by the forces of Richard the Second, duke of Normandy, Melun was inveſted, and, 
in a few days, reduced. Eudes found means to eſcape; but Gautier and his wife were 
taken, and hung on a lofty mountain in ſight of the town. Gentlemen formerly were 
not capitally punithed for rebellion or felony: treaſon alone could incur the penalty 


of death, 


A. D. 1000 to 1006.) This war was ſacceeded by another of greater importance, 
and longer duration. Henry, duke of Burgundy, uncle to the king, and brother to 
Hugh Capet, had married Gerberge, counteſs of Dijon, widow to Adelbert, king of 
Italy. He died ſome years after this marriage, and left but one natural child, named 


Eudes, to whom he affigned the county of Beaune: Robert was the lawful heir to the 


duchy ; but the duke, previous to his death, had adopted for his heir Otho William, 
the ſon of his wife by her firſt marriage, who was already count of Burgundy. That 
nobleman, ſupported by Landri, count of Nevers; Bruno, biſhop of Langres ; ; and 
Eudes, count of Champagne; took poſſeſſion of the diſputed territory; while Robert, 
determined to enforce his pretenſions, had recourſe to arms; and his forces were 
ſtrengthened by the troops of his kinſman, the duke of Normandy. Though repulſed in 
his firſt attempt on Auxerre, that town afterwards capitulated; its example was followed 
by Sens; and the walls of Avalon are reported to have fallen before the victor. Yet 
even the moſt credulous muſt allow that the cruelty of the monarch ill-deſerved the 
interpoſition of Divine Providence; the favour of Heaven was ill-repaid by the inhu- 
manity of the king; and the wretched inhabitants were doomed to expiate their reſiſt- 
ance by exile and death. More than five years were conſumed in the gradual reduCtion 
of Burgundy; Otho William was at length compelled to abandon his vain hopes, and 
to relinquiſh whatever places he had occupied ; Eudes acquieſced in the peaceable en- 
joyment of the county of Beauvais; and Robert, to gratify the Burgundians, who were 
defirous of an independent prince, and to ſoothe his own vaſſals, who were jealous of 
their power in the aggrandizement of the crown, beſtowed the NT, of OY 


on his ſecond ſon Henry, with the title of Duke. 55 | X 
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A. D. 1006 to 1020.] But few events of importance occurred during the long 
ſpace of fourteen years. After an expedition into Flanders, where the king promoted an ac- 
commodation between the emperor of Germany and the heireſſes of Charles of Lorraine, 
with refpe& to the territories of that prince, he reſolved, with the advice of his mi- 
niſters, to aſſociate to the throne his eldeſt ſon Hugh, who, though but in his eighteenth 
year, had deſervedly acquired the appellation of Great. The ceremony of his -corona- | 
nation was performed at Compiegne, in the year 1007. About the ſame time a ſect 
of heretics appeared in France, that ſoon demanded the attention of government. They 
held in derifion all the myſteries of religion ?; deſpiſed the ſacraments ; condemned 
marriage; treated the accounts of - the creation of the world, contained in the Old 
Teſtament, as fo many dreams; and neither believed that virtue would meet with any 
future reward, nor the moſt criminal pleafures incur puniſhment. They uſed to 
aſſemble in private houſes, during the night, where they recited a kind of litany in ho- 
nour of evil ſpirits “, and did not ceafe their invocations till they ſaw a demon appear 
amongſt them, when they immediately put out the lights, and each man taking the 
firſt woman he could lay hands on, proceeded to the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures for 
which they deemed any lawful permiſſion unneceſſary. 


For 5 this Keentionſacls, the king convened a council at 88 and the 
leaders of this voluptuous ſect being arreſted, they were taken before the biſhops, who 
deſired to be informed of their religious tenets. But they ſtudiouſly avoided any direct 
anſwers to the queſtions propoſed to them; till Arefaſte **, a Norman gentleman, who 
had revealed the whole ſecret, reproached them with their cowardice, and explained the 
impiety of their ſyſtem. They then declared that ſuch was their firm belief; in vain 
did the prelates advert to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, in vain did they talk of the 
immaculate conception, of the birth and death of our Saviour; the only anſwer they 
could obtain from theſe obftinate heretics, was—** We were not preſent; we cannot 
believe that to be true. | 


The council finding them incorrigible, condemned them all to be burnt alive; as 
they proceeded to the place of execution they betrayed evident ſymptoms of gaiety and 
pleaſure ; but when they felt the effects of the flames, their enthuſiaſm. and their cou- 
rage forſook them, and they exclaimed that they had been deceived. The king and 
queen attended this cruel exhibition; during which the latter thruſt out the eye of her 
confeſſor, who was one of the heretics, with her cane. 155 


Two years after this execution, another ſet of theſe heretics appeared at 1 but the 
88 8 Gerard, a man whoſe ent piety was hy In by reaſon, and tempered by 
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charity, inſtead of 3 3 to threats, convinced them of their error by ann 


and perſuaſion, and brought them to a public abjuration. So true it is that the throne 
of truth is not erected on a ſcaffold; and that mildneſs will lead, where ſeverity 


diſguſts. 


The king finding tranquillity eſtabliſhed throughout the realm, reſolved on a journey 
to Rome, in order to viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. He was accompanied by ſeveral of 
the prelates, and every place he paſſed through experienced the effects of his munifi- 
cence. On his return he dedicated the church of St. Agnan at Orleans, which he had 
recently built, and to which he afterwards bequeathed the treaſures of his own chapel, 

and, among a variety of other curious articles, an enormous bell, which he had ordered. 


to be ſolemnly baptized by the name of Robert. 


A. D. 1022 to 1031. ] In the following year an interview took place between Robert 
and the emperor, on the banks of the Meuſe, for the purpoſe of ſettling ſome trifling mat 
ters of diſpute, which, if neglected, might have led to a ſerious rupture. The magnifi- 
cence diſplayed on this occaſion is ſpoken of in terms of rapture by the ancient writers, 

but the concluſion of an amicable treaty between the royal viſitors afforded a better 
theme for national congratulation. This excurſion was ſucceeded. by a circumſtance: 
that threatened the kingdom with all the calamities of a civil war: Hugh ſecretly with- 
drew from court, and, being joined by ſeveral of the young nobility, erected the ſtandard 
of revolt. His motive for this retreat was the pride and ſeverity of his mother, who ob- -_ 
ſtinately refuſed to eſtabliſh his houſhold, or to let him have any ſhare in that govern- 
ment to which he had been formally aſſociated. Fortunately the inſurrection was ſpee- 
dily quelled ; and Hugh, returning to his duty, was. e by his father, and L admitted. | 


to a en as of his throne and authority. 


The prince never after tranſgreſted the rules of propriety, but obſerved the moſt per- 
fect ſubmiſſion to the will of his parent and his ſovereign. If the authors of theſe times. 
may be credited (and there is no. reaſon for impeaching their veracity), he was a father 
to the poor, a protector of the church, an advocate for the people, and the friend of vir- 
The poſſeſſion of theſe numerous perfections rendered his name ſo celebrated 
throughout Europe, that Italy, at the death. of Henry the Second, invited him to wear 
the imperial crown. But in a ſhort time after this flattering offer was made, Hugh, to- 
the great ſorrow of all France, was taken off in the flower of his Tann. TRE was in 


terred in the ehurch of St. Corneille at e 


e of; e eee e Rubert Meld ieee bis peas Bm 
3 to the dignity which he had imparted to his deceaſed brother; but the juſtice of 
this nomination was oppoſed with indecent warmth and determined obſtinacy by Con- 


ſtance; — her e for her younger ſon, ſs agitated the court. * all the 
Fury 
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fury of contending factions. Yet neither the ſecret arts of intrigue, nor the 
open violence of the offended queen, could ſubdue the inflexible integrity of her 
huſband. . In an aſſembly at Rheims Henry received the crown from the im- 
partial a of his father; and Robert, his younger brother, refuſing to join in 
the daring meaſures of Conſtance, became equally the object of her hatred and per- 
ſecution.— The two princes, harraſſed by the inceſſant enmity of their implacable 
mather, retired from court, and entered into an alliance for their mutual defence; the 
eldeſt poſſeſſed himſelf of the caſtle of Dreux, and the younger ſeized Avalon, in the 
duchy of Burgundy. The unnatural paſſions of a female had already enkindled the 
torch of civil commotion; and the gloomy flame was beheld with horror throughout 
the kingdom of France. But an explanation enſuing between the king and his children; 
the princes returned to their duty, were again reſtored to the confidence of their father, 
and the force which had been aſſembled to extinguiſh the diſſenſions of his family, was 
_ happily employed by Robert in humbling the haughty nobles of Ki Ward who had 
preſumed to withhold the homage due to their ſovereign. 


The remainder of this reign, RISER hich the kingdom enjoyed more years of peace 
and proſperity than it had known for ſome centuries, was chiefly employed by Robert 
in the erection of pious edifices, in reforming the manners of the clergy, and in other 
works of devotion, private and practical. In the year 1031 this virtuous monarch was 


+ | ſeized, at Melun, with a violent diſorder that ſoon brought him to the grave. He ex- 


pired in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, and the forty-fifth of his reign. His body was 
conveyed to Saint Denis, where it was depoſited in the royal vault, without an epitaph 
or any other ſepulchral embelliſnment.— Robert had three wives :—Ludgard or Roſale, 
widow to Arnoul, count of Flanders; Bertha, widow to Eudes, count of Chartres and 
Blois; and Conſtance, daughter of William, count of Provence. By the laſt he had 
Hugh, who died before his father; Henry, who ſucceeded to the throne; Robert, to 
whom was allotted the duchy of Burgundy ; ; Eudes, who, according to ſome writers, 
was biſhop of Auxerre; Adelaide, wife to Renaud, count of Nevers; and Adela, firit 
married to Richard the Third, duke of Normandy, and afterwards to Baldwin, ©: count of 
Flanders. 


. was equally diſtinguiſhed for his piety, 1 and ne wiſely ſtu- 
dious to avert the calamities of war, and anxious to promote the felicity and welfare 
of his ſubjects, who were never diſturbed by the oppreſſions of domeſtic tyranny, or the 
devaſtations of foreign armies. The rigour with which he puniſhed, in the reduction 
of Burgundy, the ſpirited reſiſtance of the inhabitants of Avalon, had caſt a ſlight ſhade 
on a reign of unprecedented clemency ; yet a people, whoſe annals have hitherto diſplayed 
almoſt a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſanguinary and ferocious princes, might well exclaim on 
the death of Robert, We have loſt a father, who governed us in peace, beneath 
* whoſe authority we dwelt in Cn who — not in others that oppreſſion 

| &« which 
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4 which he himſelf diſdained ; who commanded our affeQtions, and who baniſhed our 
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In his conduct to the poor, his humanity and his charity were eminently confpicu- 
ous; the latter, indeed, almoſt degenerated into weakneſs, ſince, by encouraging a ſpirit : 
of indolence in the lower claſs of people, it muſt certainly have tended to mar induſtry, 
and to impede thoſe agricultural improvements, which an enlightened monarch ſhould + 
ever attend to, and the neceſſity of which was never more evident than in the reign. of 7 
Robert.—He daily diſtributed food to three hundred poor people, and ſometimes a thou- 
fand. . Every Holy Thurſday he ſerved them on his knees, and, being clothed in ſack- 
cloth, waſhed their feet **. Hence originated the euſlom that has ever ſince been ob- 
ferved by the French monarchs, of waſhing the feet of twelve poor people on Holy 
Thurſday, and of waiting on them at table, aſſiſted by all the princes of the blood, and 
the principal nobility. Robert's compaſſion for the poor would ſometimes betray him 
into acts of injuſtice; for, we are told, that when he had no money to give them, he 
would tell them to go and ſteal, and be angry if they were prevented from ſo doing. 
Helgaud, the monk, ſays, that rogues, under pretence of begging, would frequently fol- 
low him into his apartment, and take from him whatever was worth taking, either in his 
pockets or on his clothes. One of them having cut off the half of a piece of gold 
fringe, was about to take away the reſt, when the king mildly requeſted him to be 
contented with what he had, and to leave the reſt to ſatisfy the wants of his compa- 
nions. The diſpoſition of his queen, Conſtance, being very different from his own, he 
was under the neceſſity of performing his acts of charity in fecret ;—and his gifts were 
generally accompanied by this caution : ©** Be ſure you don't let Conflance know it.” As 
he was going one day to church, he ſurprized two perſons in the act of fornication ; the 
horror, ſays the abbe Velly, which he experienced at the fin, did not extinguiſh his com- 
paſſion for the ſinner; he threw his cloak over them, and went ſtrait to the altar to pray: 
for their converſion ;. he then ſent one of his attendants to fetch another cloak, forbidding 
him, under pain of his diſpleaſure, to. mention the circumſtance to any one, but more particular — 


ly to the queen.. 


Notwithſtanding the efforts of this prince to render his ſubjects happy, he had the 
misfortune to fee his kingdom a prey to the horrors of famine, at ſeveral different times: 
The firſt was general throughout Europe; but the ſecond was confined to France, where 
it was attended with circumſtances peculiarly horrid. There were people, raging with. 
hunger in ſuch a dreadful degree, that they dug up the dead bodies to eat; others ſeized: 
upon the children in the ſtreets, or way-laid: the travellers in the fields and woods . 
At Tournus, in Burgundy, a butcher expoſed human fleſh to public ſale;. but this in- 
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human traffic was put a ſtop to, and the brute who carried it on juſtly condemned to 
the flames. Another man, who kept a public houſe in a foreſt near Macon, murdered 
his gueſts and eat them. He was detected by two paſſengers, a man and his wife, who 
were lucky enough to effect their eſcape; and when his houſe was ſearched, eight-and- 
forty human heads of men, women, and children, whoſe bodies he had devoured, were 
found. The barbarous wretch experienced the ſame puniſhment as the butcher. Such 
was the ſcarcity of food that people were reduced to the neceſſity of making bread with 
a kind of white earth, reſembling pipe-clay, mixed with a very ſmall portion of flour 
or bran. This dreadful famine was followed by a peſtilence, during which the people 


were ſo weak from want of ſuſtenance, that they were unable to aſſiſt each other. Thus 


the ſick remained without relief, and the dead without burial. 


It is in vain that we ſeek for the probable cauſe of theſe calamities in any of the 
French hiſtorians, either ancient or modern; the former, inſtead of attempting to ac- 
count for what muſt have had a natural cauſe, recite. the ſuperſtitious tales of the times, 
and tell us of ſhowers of blood, and other diſmal tokens of divine vengeance, by.which 
they were preceded ; while the latter repeat theſe tales, and, though they treat them with 
thederifion they merit, yet withhold the information we ſeek for. Had any violent drought 
orotherextraordinary circumſtance occaſioned the famine, it could not, we apprehend, have 
eſcaped the attention of contemporary writers : we are therefore of opinion it muſt have 
been occaſioned by a ſhameful neglect of agriculture, which appears the more probable, 
as the kingdom was evidently infeſted with crouds of beggars, from-the numbers which 
the king himſelf maintained, and conſequently encouraged Perhaps the early Franks, 
like the ancient Germans, deemed the cultivation of their lands too ignoble and labo- 
rious employment for them; yet the monks, we find, ſet an example of agricultural 
improvement, in the lands belonging to their convents; and the time was peculiarly fa- 
vourable for ſuch exertions, as the nation enjoyed a perfect —— of tranquillity for a 
long ſeries of years. 


From the cuſtom that prevailed with the firſt monarchs of the Capetian race, of aſſo- 
ciating their eldeſt ſons with them in the empire, we muſt not infer, either that the 
crown was eleCtive by the nobles of the realm, or that it was neceſſarily entailed on the 
_ eldeſt ſon of the king *5; under the firſt race we have ſeen the crown invariably here- 

ditary in the family of Meroveus, and all his deſcendants ſucceed to it without inter- 
ruption, for upwards of three hundred years. It is true, indeed, that ſometimes the 
kingdom was divided between all the ſons, and, at others, one reigned alone, to the pre- 
judice of the reſt ; ſometimes even a prince of a diſtant branch was preferred to the 
os of the deceaſed monarch. But what inference muſt we draw from theſe facts? 


14 Tacit. de Morb. German. c. 15. 15 Mem de Litterat. tom. iv. p. 672. 
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That the crown, always hereditary in the reigning family, was cnlyele@tive with regard to 
the different e of that family. | 


; «Winder the ſecond race we Rill find the ſame cuſtom and the ſame form of government 
prevail *®. © Such is Yhe cuſtom of the Frenchnation,” fays Foulques, archbiſhop of Rheims 
in a letter to the emperor Arnoul, that the nob/es, without any dependance, chuſe a prince 


&« of the royal family to ſueceed the king, when he is dead.” Though Robert and Rodolph 
acceded to the throne without any previous election, no conclufion is to be drawn from 


thenee, any more than from the elevation of Gondebald on a ſhield, during the firſt 
race. The ſtorm was ſoon diſpelled: Lewis the Stranger was recalled from England: 


* and all the nobles,” ſays a contemporary writer *7, © elected him to reign over them by the | 


&« hereditary right which he had to the crown.” This is an apparent contradiction of terms; 
but the difficulty is ſolved: by referring to the double right by which the ancient 
monarchs of France wann their crown ;—viz. by their royal birth, and by the choice of 


the nation. 2 


be encumſtshees ebene the aſſociation of Hoy the Firſt to the ht dignity, 
prove that, at the commencement of the third race, the monarchy was ſtill governed 
by the ſame ſpirit, and the ſame maxims. They prove that the hereditary right was in- 
conteſtably eſtabliſhed in the family that had been recently placed on the throne. This 
then Was the general law, and the invariable cuſtom of the realm. | 


Still an election always took place: but, as audi the two arſt r races, the choice was 
confined to the children of the king. With regard to the coronation of Henry the Firſt, 
«« The king ſays Glaber **, after the death of prince Hugh, began to conſider within 8 
„ which of his three e ſons would be moſt capable of ſucceeding him in the throne.” 
This could never have been an object of deliberation; had the throne devolved by right, 
to the eldeſt ſon of the reigning monarch. The biſhops, influenced by the queen, who 

did not like her eldeſt ſon, whom the king betrayed an inclination to favour, 4 demanded,” 
ſays another contemporary writer 1, + that no deciſion might take place, on this important 
% affair, at leaſt, during the life of Robert.” She flattered herſelf with the idea that, 
after the king's death, her intereſt would prove ſuperior to that of her eldeſt ſon, whom 
«+ the affected to repreſent as a weak, effeminate, and cowardly prince.“ But what 
| became of theſe her hopes, if the Jaws of the realm had neceſſarily influenced the de- 

Ciſion of the electors in favour of the eldeſt of the royal family ? Notwithſtanding her 
oppoſition, prince Henry's party prevailed, and, continues Glaber, The king's choice, 
* ſupported by the concurrence of the nobles, at length placed him on the throfte of France.” 


0 Flod. Hiſt. Eccl. Rhem. I. 4 7 Glaber. I. r. c. iii. p. 3 Glaber, I. 3. c. v. p. 3. 79 Inter Fulbert. 
8 8 Epiſt. 50. Duch. tam. iv. p. 199. ; 
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Theſe remarks ſolve all the difficulties that preſent themſelves with regard to the he- 
reditary-right of the reigning family to the throne of France. Ou one fide, they ſhow 
that a ſucceſſion, which was always hereditary, did not exclude a real right of eleCtion ; 
and on the other, that this right of election, though paſive with reſpec to the family, 
was active with reſpect to the different members of that family; in other words, the na- 
tion had reſeryed to itſelf the power of chuſing, from among the children of the laſt mo- 
narch, that prince which ſhould appear to it the moſt capable of holding the reins. of 
goverament, without regard to primogeniture. 


- Thus, in e tig their eläeſt ſons to the throne, the ſix firſt monarchs of the Cape- 
tian race were not influenced by any views of fixing the crown in their family, but merely 
by a defire of avoiding thoſe diſſenſions which were but too common at elections. By 
degrees theſe aſſociations led to the eſtabliſhment of the right. of Agration, lineal and 


bereditary, which inſenſibly annihilated the elective power. In ſhart, the crown ap- 


peared to be ſo well ſeeured in the family of Hugh Capet, that Philip: Auguſtus did not 
think it neceſſary to crown his fon. The right of primogeniture became a fundamen- 
tal law of the realm, and has been obferved for more than. ſeven centuries without the 
ſmalleſt interruption, either from the ee children, or from the eldeſt of the 
younger branches. 


Several eccleiaſticat . during Ss reign. of Robert. By that of 
Selingſtad , prieſts are ordered not to ſay more than three maſſes in a day, and all men, 


except crowned heads, forbidden to enter the church with their ſwords. The fathers 


of Limoges decreed, that nobody could" receive penance and abſolution from. the pate without 
the leave of his biſhop. The council of Anfe was ſtill more ſtrenuous in defence of the 


_ liberties of the Gallican church: it declared a bull of the pope's, by which the monks 


of Cluny were exempted. from the juriſdiction of their ordinary, to be null and abuſive. 
The archbiſhop of Vienne having, in conſequence of that bull, ordained ſome of the 
monks of Cluny, without the permiffion of the hiſhop of the dioceſs, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to make an apology, and to promiſe that i in, future he would never deviate from 
the rules of the national church. 


; 1 moſt remarkable of theſe 1 aſtomblies was that which was con- 
vened at Saint Denis, on the ſubject of tythes, offerings, preſentations, and churches. 
We have already obſerved that eccleſiaſtical property, even tythes and church living, 


Ns had paſſed into the hands of laymen, who could not ſell. them without the king's con- 
ſent, to which. was always annexed the condition that. curates and biſhops, if they 
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choſe to become purchaſers, ſhould have the firſt offes. A n the 5 of 
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theſe 


theſe proceedings was ty 3 Hugh Capet and Wen were the firſt 
to ſet the example of reſtitution; which was ſpeedily followed by the nobility, whe 
| haſtened to reſtore thoſe poſſeſſions which their anceſtors had uſurped from the church. 
The biſhops wiſhed to monopolize the advantages ariſing from this pious reſolution, 
and exerted their utmoſt endeavours to exclude the monks from any participation in 
clergy, aſſembled at Saint Denis, were about to iſſue a ſentence to the prejudice of the 
monaſtic ſtate, heexcited the monks and dependants of the abbey to riſe up againſt them, 
and they accordingly attacked the prelates, who were obliged to decamp without coming to 
any deciſion. Seguin, archbiſhop of Sens, a venerable old man highly reſpected for his 
virtue, was wounded between the ſhoulders, by a blow from an axe, and with difficulty 
- eſcaped, all covered with mud. Such ſcandalous proceedings could ſcarcely obtain cre- 
dit, were they not atteſted by contemporary writers; but what muſt appear ftill more 
monſtrous, is, that a Rota ahn aner, ſhould paſs unpuniſhed and unnoticed, even by ; 
the church. 


2 Concil. c. ix. p. 271. 
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HENRY THE FIRST. 


A. D. 1031. ] THOUGH Henry had the choice of his father, and the ſuffrages 

of a majority of the nobles, to ſecure and confirm his ſucceſſion, yet Conſtance, to 
whom he was an object of averſion, had neither loſt the deſire nor the hope of effecting 
his depoſition from that throne to which he had acceded in ſpite of her machinations. 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, and Eudes, count of Champagne, entered into her views; 
and being joined by many noblemen of France and Burgundy, ſupplied her with forces 
for the execution of her plans. Dammartin, Senlis, Melun, Sens, Poiſſy, Coucy, 
Puiſet, and ſeveral other fortreſſes, declared in her favour, and hoiſted the ſtandard of 
revolt. Theſe were places of great ſtrength in thoſe days, and their importance was 
conſiderably encreaſed by their vicinity to the capital, which waited for the event of 
the route before it would come to a decifion. : 


Henry, aſtoniſhed arid PAGES of refiſting the torrent, left Paris, and ELD with 
only eleven faithful followers, into Normandy ; and, deſerted by his ſubjects, threw 
himſelf on the generous friendſhip. of duke Robert. That prince received him with 
all poſſible honour, ſupplied him with a powerful army, and ſent orders to his uncle, 
count Mauger, who commanded in Corbeil, to declare war againſt the inſurgents, and 
lay waſte their poſſeſſions with fire and ſword. Similar orders were likewiſe iſſued 
to all the governors of the frontier towns. It was a maxim with this duke, to ſhew 
no quarter to rebels; to which ſeverity he was 1 indebted for the name he ac- 
quired, of Robert the Devil. 


"The king fixed his eawp before the walls of Corbeil, where he was joined by a great 
ee of his an, accompanied by a formidable body of 8 5 He then proceeded 


* 
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to Poiſſy, which he retook; he next reduced Puiſet, and thrice defeated 8 count of 
Champagne, who eſcaped with difficulty the purſuit of the victor. This vigorous 
conduct diſconcerted the projects of the queen-dowager and her partizans, who were 
compelled to acknowledge that the young monarch had been groſsly miſrepreſented to 
them. But Conſtance, ever implacable in her hatred, refuſed to liſten to any propoſals 
for an accommodation. In vain did her uncle, the count of Anjou, exhort her to be 
reconciled to her ſon; ſhe had long ſince abjured all the ſentiments of nature, and ſhe 
now obſtinately rejected the remonſtrances of reaſon. At laſt, however, finding herſelf 
forſaken by her friends and allies, ſhe was, reluctantly, perſuaded to enter into a ſecret 
treaty with the king: fortunately ſhe had no time to excite freſh intrigues, as ſhe died 
the following year, at Melun, and was interred at Saint Dn by the fide of a huſband 
whoſe repoſe ſhe had ly diſturbed. _ . 


| | The fobmiffion of the queen was followed by that of prince Robert, whom Henry 
not only pardoned, but generouſly aſſigned him the duchy of Burgundy, the inveſtiture 
of which he himſelf had received from the king his father. From this prince ſprang 
the firſt royal branch of the dukes of Burgundy, who reigned over that country for 
nearly four centuries. They were ſucceeded by Philip the Bold, ſon to king John, 
head of the ſecond houſe of Burgundy, which was extinguiſhed in the perſon of Charles 
the Ra/h, who was ſlain before Nanci at which period this . was irre vocably 


annexed to the crown. 


A. D. 1032. Ae being now peaceably ſeated on a throne of which, mh his 
activity, valour, and moderation, he had ſhewn himſelf worthy, directed his attention 
to the renewal of thoſe alliances which his father had contracted. with the neighbour- 
ing powers. For this purpoſe he had an interview with the emperor Conrad, whoſe 
ſiſter Matilda he eſpouſed. His next care was to acknowledge and repay the obliga- 
tions he was under to the duke of Normandy. To'that prince he ceded the towns of 
Giſors, Chaumont, and Pontoiſe, with all that part of the Vexin which had hitherto + 


I to * dominions of France. 


A;T% 1033 t to 1036.] The death of Rodolph, who, with 5 title af dings rules pd 
that part of Burgundy which comprehended the countries of Switzerland. and Savoy, 
the counties of la Breſſe, Dauphine, and the Lyonnois, kindled a war between Eudes, 
count of Champagne, and the emperor Conrad, who each claimed the ſucceſſion, and 
ſupported their pretenſions by arms; but Eudes was compelled to yield to the ſuperior 
force of his rival, and, driven out of Burgundy, entered Lorraine, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
ef Bar. Before he could improve this advantage. he was. encountered by e 
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duke of deri the defeat of the count of Champagne was rendered deciſive by his 
death; and king Henry, and the emperor Conrad, had equal fubje& for e at the 
deſtruction of a turbulent vaſſal, and an a neighbour. 


A. D. 1057 to 1040.] Eudes left two ſons, Stephen, count of Champagne, and 
Thibaud, count of Chartres, Blois and Tours. Both of them refigned all pretenſions 
to Burgundy, and turned their arms againſt their ſovereign. The feudal law required, 
that before any vaſſal could enter on poſſeſſion of his territories, he ſhould do homage 
to the King. The two counts refuſed to comply with this cuſtom®, becauſe the king 

had not aſſiſted their father agamft the emperor. In fa, the duty between the lord 
and his vaſſal was reciprocal. If the vaffal was obliged to ſerve his Tord in the wars; 
the lord was equally obliged to affiſt his vaſfal, in defence of that fief which he held of 
him. But this reaſon could not operate with regard to the count of Champagne. Con- 
rad had not taken up arms in order to deprive him of thoſe provinces which he 
eld as a vaſfal of the crown; but to prevent him from uſurping a kingdom, to which 
He himſelf had been declared ſole heir. This then was only a pretext to which the 
inſurgents had recourſe for the purpoſe of concealing another defign. 


A. D. 1040 to 2044.] Their real project was to place prince Eudes, the king's 
brother, on the throne, under whoſe name they expected to be able to exert a deſpotic 
ſway. An ancient chronicle, quoted by Ducheſne “, ſays, that this prince was the 
eldeſt of the ſons of Robert, but that he was tp from the ſucceſſion, on the plea 
of inſanity. But all other contemporary writers poſitively affirm that he was younger 
than either Henry or duke Robert. Be that as it may, Eudes, being left without ter- 
Titories or eſtabliſhment, was willing to liſten to any plan which the enemies of his 
Houſe might propoſe ; and as he was aſſured of a ſpeedy and effectual ſupport, he ſum- 
moned the king to admit him to a participation in the domains of his father. This was 
the ſignal of war. Eudes, with his confederates, took the field, and committed dread- 
ful devaſtations-on the French territories ; hut they were ſoon routed by the royal 
army; Eudes himſelf was taken priſoner, and ſecured at Orleans; the pardon of Thi- 
baud was purchaſed at the expence of Touraine ; the count of Champagne was happy 
to eſcape by the ceſſion of a conſiderable part of his inheritance ; but Galoran, count 
of Melun, who had enliſted under the banners of unſucceſsful rebellion, was formally 
attainted;; and the forfeiture of his property and life, the firſt example of the kind 
mentioned in hiſtory, TING the. e which _ crown had 102 ab ac- 
quired: 


A. D. 1045, 1046. ] . Normandy, in-the mean wide being governed 175 a child, was 
torn 4 inteſtine commotions. The reign of Robert had been greatly ox Aro for 
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its wiſdom and ſplendour. After reducing the duke of Brittany to pay that homage « 
which be had long refuſed to his liege · lord, he was ſtricken with remorſe for the ſins 

he had committed, and undertook a journey of penitence to the holy ſepulchre at Jera- 

falem, which, accarding to the ſuperſtitious maxims of the age, was the moſt infallible 


means of procuring pardon for the greateſt crimes. But, previous to his departure, 


he deemed it neceſſary to appoint a ſucceſſor to the throne; He had no children by 


the fifter of Canute, king of England, whom he had married from policy, and re- 


pudiated from averſion 5. He therefore aſſembled the ſtates of the duchy, and informing; 


them of bis deſign, engaged them to ſwear allegiance to his natural fan William, a 


ES. 


child of nine years, whom he had by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in Falaiſe. As he 


was a prudent prince, he could not but foreſee the great inconveniences which muſt attend 


5 this journey, and the ſettlement of his ſucceſſion, ariſing from the perpetual turbulency 


of the great, the claims of other branches of the ducal family, and the power of the 


French monarch. But all theſe conſiderations were ſurmounted * by the prevailing zeal 


for pilgrimages ; and, propably, the more important they were, the more would Robert 
axult in e them to what he imagined-t& be His ene uy | 


This prinee, as Be e died in bis pilgrimage; and the enineſth: of his ſor | 


was attended with all thoſe diſerders which might naturally be expected in that ſitua- 
tion. The licentious nobles, freed from the awe of ſovereign authority, broke out 


into perſonal animoſrties againſt each other, and made the whole country a ſcene of 


war and devaſtation . Roger, count of Toni, and Alain, duke of Brittany, advanced 
elaims to the dominion of the ſtate ; and the king of France thought the opportunity 


favourable fer e the e a. vaſſal, who had long Nan N to his 


* 


ſovereign. 


ne frft enpeditian of Henry into Re ſpread terror and 3 
throughout the country; and the regency eſtabliſhed by Robert exerted their utmoſt 
endeavours to avert the vengeance of a king, whoſe enmity might prove fatal to their 
youthful-ward. In conſequence of their remonſtances, intereſt gave way to gratitude; 

| and, mindful of the obligations he had received from the late duke, Henry now reſolved 
to march to the aſſiſtance of his fon, who was threatened with a formidable conſpiracy 
of the nobles: At the head of this rebellion was Guy, ſon of Renaud, count of Bur- 


gundy, by a daughter of Richard the Second, duke of Normandy. This-young noble- 


man, when his family was in diſgrace, had retired to Rouen, where he was brought up | 
with duke William, who had juſt created him count of Verhon and Brienne. But 
theſe marks of kindneſs were infufficient to command a grateful return; he now joined: 


the rebels, and in the valley of Dunes, between Caen and Argentan, was met by the 
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forces of Henry. The rebels maintained their ground with obſtinate valour ; the king 
himſelf was expoſed, and thrown from his horſe by the powerful arm of Haymon, a 
celebrated warrior, and was only preſerved by the immediate ſuccour of his attendants. 
But his victory was glorious and deciſive ; and the battle of Dunes fixed the 1 8 | in 
the hands of the duke of N e | 


The acquibtions of the . were not dl to their ſettlements in France ; 
independent of their exertions in defence of which, they had recently revived their an- 
Gent fame, by the moſt hazardous exploits, and the moſt wonderful ſucceſſes, in the 
other extremity of Europe. A few Norman adventurers, in Italy, had acquired ſuch an 
aſcendant, not only over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans and Saracens, that 

they expelled thoſe foreigners, procured to themſelves ample eſtabliſhments, and laid 

the foundation of the opulent kingdoms of Naples and Sicily * Whether their pro- 
| greſs in Italy had alarmed the vigilant Henry, or that he early diſcerned the loſty 
3 and unbounded ambition of William; that monarch ſoon after violated the 
riendſhip he had newly profeſſed, and ſeemed conſtantly to repent of the aſſiſtance he 
had afforded to the duke of Normandy. William de Arques, count of Tello, and ſon, 
by a ſecond marriage, of Richard the Second, the predeceſſor of Robert the Devil, no 
longer concealed his pretenſions to the dueal title, in which he was ſtrongly ſupported 
by his brother Mauger, archbiſhop of Rouen. The power which this dignity conferred, 
in thoſe days, on prelates, over their epiſcopal city, appeared to ſecure him the ſuffrage 
of the capital. William had juſt married Matilda, daughter to Baldwin count of 
Flanders, by Adela, daughter of king Robert, and ſiſter to Henry. As the princeſs 
Was related to him, it was neceſſary to have a diſpenſation, which was then regarded as 

a violation of the ſacred canons ; the pope, however, did not ſcruple to grant it, on con- 
dition that the duke ſhould found fcur hoſpitals to contain four hundred poor people. 
Mauger, leſs moved by zeal for the difcipline of the church, than by a deſire of exciting 
a ſedition, favourable to the deſigns of his brother, excommunicated the new-married 
couple . The ſovereign pontiff, enraged at his audacity, cauſed him to be depoſed 
by an IEF: of prongs at en and this duke baniſhed him to the iſland of 
5 | | 
. 

A. D. 1060 ] The count of Tello, in order to facilitate the execution of his pro- 
| je, had erected a ſtrong fortreſs on the hill of Arques, where, being certain of aſſiſt- 
ance from the king, he hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion, and refuſed to pay to William 
the Baſtard that homage which was due to him as his liege-lord. The fortreſs was ac- 
cordingly beſieged by the duke, and the army which Henry had deſtined to co-operate 
with his ally, was Wes to retreat with diſgrace; a conſiderable detachment, in 
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their march towards Rouen, had incautiouſly preſſed before the main body; between 
Eſcoucy and Mortimer, their negligence was chaſtiſed by the arms of the Normans; 
and few eſcaped to relate the melancholy fate of their companions. Henry himſelf, 
with the remainder of his forces, retired towards Paris, indignant at his diſgrace, and 
impatient to revenge his defeat by the deſtruction of his rival ; while William, who 
had triumphed over his revolted ſubjects, was equally determined to purſue with eternal 
enmity the perfidy of the F rench monarch. 
That prince had formed a new e with the duke of Guienne and the count of 
Anjou, and engaged again to invade the territories of the Norman ; his preparations 
were ſuitable to the greatneſs of the enterprize, and two armies, which he had diligently 
levied, threatened the deſtruction of the young duke: the one was led by Henry in 


perſon ; the other he entruſted to his brother Eudes, whom he releaſed for that purpoſe _ 


from priſon. But the ſuperior number of his troops only ſerved to augment his con- 


fuſion ; thoſe led by himſelf were continually haraſſed and repeatedly ſurprized ; while 


the army commanded by his brother was defeated in a decifive action, in the Pays de 


Caux, with great ſlaughter. Preſſed or broken on every ſide, the French were com- 


pelled haſtily to evacuate a country which they had unjuſtly invaded; and the terms 
of peace, which ſoon after an were dictated by the victorious Zane of Nor- 


mandy. 


A. D. 1054, 1055.] This unſucceſsfal war was followed by a general peace, which 


laſted ſome years; when it had nearly been interrupted by the conduct of count 
Thibaut, who, having been deprived of Touraine, fought and obtained the protection 
of the emperor, Henry the Third, who made him his knight, and gave him the title of 


Count-Palatine; a title to which no office was annexed, but which has, notwithſtand- 
ing, been enjoyed ever ſince by the counts of Champagne. This proceeding of Thibaut 


was conſidered as a violation of that duty and ſubmiſſion which a vaſſal owed to his 
lord. The king accordingly complained to the emperor, but could obtain no ſatiſ- 
faction or redreſs. It is ſaid that he ſent him a formal challenge to meet him in ſingle 
combat, but it was not accepted.—l[f the French monarch ſhewed the greateſt Ny 


the e diſplayed the greateſt prudence. 


A.cTD. 1059. An conſtitution of Henry being viſibly impaired, though more from 
Infirmities than from age, he thought it neceſſary to provide for the ſafety of the king 
dom, by the aſſociation of his ſon Philip, a young prince only in his eighth year, to the 
throne. With this view, he convened a numerous aſſembly of the nobles and prelates 
at Rheims. The king,” ſays Mezeray, © having reminded the affembly of the ſer- 
*«« yices he had rendered the ſtate, requeſted them all collectively, and each of them in- 
% dividually, to acknowledge his eldeſt ſon Philip for his Ons and to take an oath 
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« of kdelity to him.“ The whole aſſembly were unanimous in their compliance, and 
the young prince was. immediately crowned by the archbi __ of Rheims. 


The mA remarkable circumſtance attending this event, was the attention ſhewn by 
he clergy to promote an augmentation of their prerogatives. The legates—Hugh, 
archbiſhop of Beſangon, and Hermentroy, bithop of Sion, proteſted againſt the corona- 

> tion, which, they pretended, could not take place without the pope's conſent. Their 
proteſt, however, was treated with the contempt it deſerved. The .archbiſhop of 
Rheims alſo profited by the occaſion to inſiſt on a confirmation of all the privileges of 
his church, as well temporal as ſpiritual. That artful prelate made a long ſpeech to 
prove that the right of anointing the kings of France belonged to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, in conſequence of a decree of pope Hormiſdas, in the time of Clovis; a decree 
that was merely chimerical, ſince it is certain this pious cuſtom was abſolute] y unknown. 
during the firſt race. | 


The archbiſhop then adminiſtered the following oath to the young prince, which 
betrays a greater zeal for the private advantage of the prelacy, than for the general 
good of the nation; though the latter is not totally overlooked. “ I Philip, who, by 
the mercy of God, am going to be crowned king of France, promiſe in the preſence 
« of the Lord and his ſaints, to preſerve to every one of you, in particular, and to your 

4 churches, your canonical privileges; to obferve the laws; to adminiſter juſtice to. 
you, and, with the affiſftance of the Almighty, to protect you to the utmoſt of my 
power, as far as a prince ought to protect the biſhops of his realm, and the churches 
* which are entruſted to their care, according to equity and reaſon. I alfo promiſe the 

people over whom I am deſtined to rule, to enforce, by my authority, the obſervance 
of the laws e. 2 . „ 5 


A. D. 1060.] Henry did not long ſurvive the coronation of his. ſon... A' doſe of 
1 adminiſtered at an improper time, put an end to his exiſtence at Vitri in Brie. 
in the fiſty- fifth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. He was interred at 
Saint Denis, He was a warlike prince, of heroic valour and exemplary piety. A 
friend to virtue, merit was the beſt recommendation to his eſteem ; and being endued 
with a manly ſpirit, he knew how. to make his authority reſpected. 


By his firſt wife, Matilda, he had no ehildren. But by his ſecond, wha name was 
Anne, he had Philip, who ſucceeded him in the throne; Robert, wha died young; Hugh, n 
who, by his marriage with. Adelaide, daughter. of Herbert, became the chief- of the 
— branch. of the counts of Vermandois; and the princeſs Emma, whoſe fate i is un- 


e Cage n torn . Dadcit.s 


known. 
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known. Queen Anne. was daughter to Jaraſlau, prince of Muſcovy, to whom the Eu- 


ropeans gave the title of Duke, and who was called by the Ruſſians Tæaar, ſince cor- 


1 into Czar. : 


It is remarkable that the regency was not entrefied to the gueen- 1 although 
there were many precedents in her favour. It is even ſaid that ſne advanced no claim 
to that dignity. Finding herſelf without ſupport, and without authority, in a country 
where ſhe had ſcarce any relations, reaſon more than neceſſity made her reſign her 
rights without heſitation or reppgnance. This honour appeared to be reſerved for 
Robert duke of Burgundy, but he was too powerful. His connections with the nobles 
of France, his former pretenſions to the throne, and the fear of expoſing him to new 
temptations, all operated to his excluſion. Baldwin, count of Flanders, a wiſe prince, 
highly renowned for his courage and reſolution, was appointed regent of the kingdom, 
with the title of Marquis of France. The event demonſtrated the wiſdom of the choice, 
Baldwin diſcharged the duties of his ſtation with punctuality and honour ; he took 
care that his pupil ſhould have a proper education, and n his kingdom with great 


prudence. 


During a part of this reign, the Roman church was governed by three anti-popes, 
who had all procured their election either by violence or bribery. Theſe three pon» 
tifs**, by a convention hitherto unexampled, agreed to divide the revenues of the 
church equally between them, and to live in perfect union. This harmony ſubſiſted 


as long as they had money to pay for their pleaſures; but when that failed, each f 


them ſold his part of the papal dignity to dean Gratian, a man of wealth and quality, 


whom Glaber, a contemporary writer “, calls a good and pious prieſt, of known ſanctity. 
It was determined, however, that the gift of Peter-Pence, which was received from 


England, ſhould be affigned to young Benedict the Ninth, who had been elected to 
the chair of Saint Peter when- only twelve years old, and long before the other two. 


8 was extremely prevalent at this TE In a council, holden at Eyens, fi ve- 
and-forty biſhops, and twenty - three prieſts, publicly acknowledged themſelves guilty 
of that crime, and reſigned their benefices. The celibacy of prieſts, though eſtabliſhed 
in the weſtern church, was but ill obſerved, particularly in the provinces bordering on 
Germany, in Brittany and Normandy. Some of the clergy publickly kept women ad- 
dicted to every ſpecies of debauchery ; and others had concubines, or chambrieres as they 
were then called. There were ſome who even formed alliances by civil contracts, from 
the perſuaſion that it was better to have lawful wives than to livein a ſtate of fornication. 
In vain did the councils and popes, armed with all the thunders of the church, deprive 


21 Caſt, I. iii. Dialog. Sæc. 4. acta Bened. t. ii. p. 461. 2? Glaber, I. v. p.5% 
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them of their livings, lay them under an interdict, excommunicate them, and forbid 
laymen to attend their maſſes; they could not repreſs this licentiouſneſs, till they per- 
mitted the nobles to ſeize and ſell for ſlaves all the children who ſprang from thoſe 
Alicit marriages. That ſeverity at length had the defired effect; and if the clergy did 
not e more chaſte, at leaſt _ became more e in their conduct. 


During thĩs reign the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was ſtrongly e in France, 
and the real preſence of Chriſt in the facrament formally denied: this- oppoſition the 
abbe Velly calls—< the ſad fruits of the vain fubtilties of philoſophy.” —We, however, 
muſt give it a different character, and aſſert it to be the triumph of reaſon over ſuper- 
ſtition. But a difputation on points of faith would be idle, becauſe uſeleſs; thofe 
whom we believe to be in error are equally certain that the error is with us; and ſince 
all the arguments that have been employed for ages have proved inadequate to produce 
conviction on either ſide, we ſee no good that could poſſibly accrue from a continuation 
of the conteſt ; but if a ſtruggle muſt be obſerved between the contending parties, let 
it be a ſtruggle of virtue - whoſe weapons are benevolence, charity, and brotherly love, 
Let a ſpirit of emulation ſubſiſt ; but let its object be to reconcite principle to practice, 
and to prove the juſtice of the one by the rectitude of the other. 


I be chief ſupporters of this heretical oppoſition, as it was then ealled, were Ratramne, 
2 monk of Corbie; Berenger, archdeacon of Angers; and the celebrated John Scott 
Erigena , the friend and inſtructor of Charles the Bald. The doctrine they attacked 
was defended by Lanfrance, abbot of Saint Stephen's, at Caen, who afterwards accom- 
panied William the Firſt to England, where he was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. 
1 * the conteſt was attended with no ſerious conſequences. 


73 The e en has faleninto the ſame miſtake with William of Malmſbury and Hovedeny with regard to the: 
fate of this learned man. They affirm that, after the death of his patron Charles the Bald, he came over to England, at 
the invitation of Alfred ;-that he taught ſome time in the univerſity of Oxford, from whence he retired to the abbey 
of Malmſbury, where he was murdered by his ſcholars with their penknives. But theſe writers appear to have 
confounded John. Scott Erigena, with another John Scott, an Engliſhman, contemporary with Alfred, who taught at 
Oxford, and was flain by the monks of the abbey of RAO he was abbot. - (Aſſerius in vita Alfredi.) 


1 js moſt ages his days in France. 
Hiſtoire Literaire de France, ſiécle 9, 
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From 1061 to 1066] THE firſt years of the minority of Philip were diſturbed: 
by a revolt of the Gaſcons, who refuſed to acknowledge the authority of the regent. 
But the vigour and prudence diſplayed by Baldwin in reducing the rebels to ſubmiſſion, _ 
not only gave new luſtre to his reputation, but ſecured him univerſal obedience, the 
more durable, as it was founded on eſteem. The territories of Geoffrey Martel, count 
of Anjou, were diſputed by his two nephews, Geoffrey and Fulk, and the cautious in- 
tegrity of the former was enfnared by the perfidious artifices of the latter. Baldwin, 
however, intent on preſerving tranquillity in the dominions of his ward, forbore to in- 
terfere in their quarrel, on the termination of which, Fulk, the ſucceſsful competitor. 


ſought to obtain the protection of 8 by the ceſſion of the Gaſtinois. 


But notwithſtanding the attention of Baldwin to the intereſts of the king, and the 
general welfare of the nation, his adminiſtration has not totally eſcaped cenſure. He 
has been accuſed of neglect, in ſuffering ſo dangerous a neighbour as the duke of Nor- 
mandy to extend the limits of his dominions, and to atchie ve the important conqueſt of 
England. It was ſcarcely poſſible however, that Baldwin could foreſee the fatal con- 
ſequences of this event; nor do we think that he could have been juſtified in expoſing 
the nation to the inevitable dangers of war, by an attempt to prevent the Norman 
prince from acquiring a new kingdom, which, it was natural to ſuppoſe, would render 
him leſs anxious to extend his native dominions. Be that as it may, the reduction 


of England by William gave riſe to a ſeries of bloody and deſtructive conteſts, 


which always contributed to exhauſt, and frequently threatened. to fubvert, the mo- 
narchy of France. As from this revolution the wars and negociations of the F rench. 


and Engliſh have been indiſſolubly blended, and form one great and conpheatef ſyſtems. 
; of 
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-of politics, it will be neceflary to take a curſory view of its riſe, progreſs, and ac- 
_ -eompliſhment. 


In England the extinction of the Danes, and the reſtoration of the Saxon Line, had 
been effected by the acceſſion of Edward the Confeſſor, who was ſon to Ethelred, by 
Emma, ſiſter to Richard, Duke of Normandy. This weak but pious monarch had, 
in the year 1043, married Editha, daughter to the potent earl Godwin; but the hatred 
which he bore to the father was unfortunately transferred to the unoffending child; and 
though Editha is repreſented by contemporary writers as poſſeſſed of all the graces of 
perſonal beauty, and endowed with every virtue that can adorn the female mind, ſhe 
never could acquire the confidence and eſteem of her unnatural huſband. It is even 
aſſerted that he never conſummated the marriage; but abſtained from all connection 
with his wife, in conſequence of a pretended vow of chaſtity, which excited the praiſe 

and admiration of the monks, and contributed not a little to eee him the title of 
Saint and Confeſſor. | 


This 9 an unjuſtifiable conduct was attended with fatal effects; Edward hav- 
ing no children, the ambition of the Engliſh nobles was rouſed; and Harold, the bro- 
ther of Editha, who was equally diſtinguiſhed for his power and talents, ſecretly formed 
the moſt judicious ſchemes for ſecuring his ſucceſſion to the throne. But the king, ap- 
prized of his intention, and inexpreſſibly hurt at the idea of being ſucceeded by the 
heir of a family whoſe power had been built on the ruins of regal authority, adopted 
a plan which ſeemed to promiſe an effectual diſappointment to his projects. Though 
his natural affection for the Normans—among whom he paſſed his youthful days—had 
led him to wiſh that duke William might ſucceed him, he was now fearful that ſuch an 
appointment would prove favourable to the pretenſions of Harold, by affording the peo- 
ple, who were averſe from the domination of foreigners, a ſpecious pretext for ſupport- 
ing the claims of their favourite. For this reaſon, he judged it more prudent to fix on 
his nephew Edward, ſurnamed the Exile, the ſon of Edmund Ironſide, for his ſucceſſor, 
who was the only remaining heir of the Saxon line, and whoſe title could not have ad- 
mitted of a diſpute, fince it was preferable to that of Edward himſelf. This prince, in- 
deed, would have ſucceeded to the throne on the death of Hardicanute, had he not, by 
his continual reſidence from his infancy in a country ſo remote as Hungary, ſo entirely 
eſtranged himſelf from the Engliſh,” that they regarded him as a foreigner, and there- 
fore gave the preference to Edward the Confeſſor. He arrived in his native country 
in the year 1057, after an abſence of forty years, but unhappily died within a month 
alter his Arnd. leaving an infant 1 named 8 25 N 


Thus the i of the king, which had been diſpelled by the arrival of his 9 | 
were renewed by his death, and he was cofiſtrained to look out for another ſucceſſor, 
AS FRE * We that che JO and 0 of Edgar would be able to 

form 
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form but a feeble oppoſition to ſo popular and powerful a rival as Harold. In this ex- 
tremity, he again caſt his eyes on William duke of Normandy, whoſe talents and power, 
he was induced to hope, would enable him to ſurmount every W that might be 


oppoſed to his ſucceſſion. 


At this period, William had, by his valour and perſeverance, expelled all daring pre- 
tenders to the ducal crown, and reduced his turbulent and. imperious barons to due ſubs»- 
miſſion ; compelled them to ſacrifice their mutual animoſities to the public tranquillity,. 
and eſtabliſhed his. ſovereignty on the firmeſt baſis. In a moſt rigorous adminiſtration. 
of juſtice he diſplayed the natural ſeverity of his temper, which was well adapted to re- 
ſtrain the impetuoſity of ſubjeAs whom lenity could not ſoothe to obedience : but, from 
the ſucceſs which attended this plan of government in his Norman dominions, William: 
was unfortunately led to believe, that its excellence was not local, but univerſal ; and 
therefore eſtabliſhed, as a maxim, that W of conduct was the, firſt Sur of a 


ſovereign. 


Though Edward was fixed in his determination that William ſhould ſucceed him; 
yet fearful to promote diſturbances by an open avowal of his intentions, he never put: 
them in execution. Harold, whoſe hopes, which had been damped for a time, were now 
revived by the death of the lawful heir, openly proceeded to purſue the. moſt effective 
meaſures for the increaſe of his popularity, and the eſtabliſhment. of his power. There 


was one obſtacle, however, in his-way to the throne, which it ſeemed. difficult to re- 


move. Earl Godwin, when reſtored to-his fortune and honours, had given hoſtages . 
for his peaceful, and. loyal demeanovr ; and among the reſt, was a ſon named Ulnoth, 


and a grandſon, named Haquin, whom Edward, for greater ſecurity, had conſigned to- 


the cuſtody of the duke of Normandy, at whoſe court they were ſtill. detained. 


Though Harold did not know that the duke was his competitor, yet he was ſtill anx-- 
ious to procure the liberation of his. brother and nephew, from an apprehenſion that 
William might, in favour of Edgar Atheling, retain theſe pledges to operate as a: 
check on the ambitious pretenſions of any other claimant. He therefore repre- 
ſented to the king, that as Godwin was. dead, there could be no reaſon for their farther - 
detention; particularly as his own conduct had afforded the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of un- 
feigned ſubmiſſion to royal authority, and the moſt perfect attachment to his prince, 
and devotion to the ſervice of his country. But Edward, though inceſſantly importuned 
on the ſubject, ſteadily refuſed to comply with his intreaties, alledging, that his appli- | 
cation ſhould not be addreſſed to him, but. to the duke of Normandy, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
the hoſtages were; and Harold, at length, perceiving that all attempts to obtain a more 
ſatisfactory anſwer would prove unavailing, defired the king's'permiffion to make a voy- 
age to the continent, that he might have an opportunity of ſoliciting the duke in per- 
5 7 and Saar ndur. to obtain from him the releaſe of his kinſmen. . This requeſt was « 
5 e 


; 
| 
| 
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perfectly conſonant with the king 3 wiſhes, who did not doubt that William would find 
ſome ſpecious pretext for detaining him in Normandy, or at leaſt that. he would take 
ſuch meaſures as would Oy prevent Harold from DE any obſtacle to his 
deſign. 


Having obtained the king's conſent, Harold, wholly ignorant of his intentions in fa- 
your of William, and conſequently unſuſpicious of the danger he was about to incur, 
made immediate preparations for his departure, and embarked for Rouen, with a numerous 
and ſplendid retinue; but being driven by a tempeſt on the coaſt of Picardy, he was 
compelled to take refuge in a port, ſituated in the territories of Guy, Count of Ponthieu; 
who, being apprized of his quality, ordered him to be detained as a priſoner, and de- 
manded an exorbitant price for his ranſom. Fortunately Harold found means to convey 
intelligence of his ſituation to the duke of Normandy ; to whom he repreſented that the 
avaricious diſpoſition of the count of Ponthieu had compelled him to take an unfair 
advantage of a misfortune which had befallen him, as he was proceeding to the court 
of Normandy in execution of a commiſſion from the king of England. 


The importance of this incident immediately ſtruck William in the moſt forcible point 
of view. He foreſaw, that, if he could once gain Harold, either by threats or promiſes, 
he ſhould encounter no farther obſtructions in his way to the throne; and Edward 
might then execute, without fear of danger, or dread of oppoſition, thoſe intentions 
which he entertained in his favour ; He, therefore, diſpatched a meſſenger to the count 
of Ponthieu, to demand, in a peremptory tone, the liberation of his priſoner; and that 
nobleman, not daring to incur the diſpleaſure of ſo powerful a prince, delivered Harold 
into the hands of his emiſſary, who conducted him to Rouen. 


William 3 Harold with every poſſible demonſtration of reſpect, and the moſt 
cordial marks of friendſhip; but, being acquainted with his ambitious projects, he was 
at a loſs in what manner to proceed; whether to deſtroy him as a dangerous competitor, 
or to ſecure him as a powerful friend. By the adoption of the firſt meaſure, he muſt 
have made a premature declaration of his own views, which it was his intereſt to con- 
ceal: beſides the deſtruction of a nobleman, ſo univerſally eſteemed, might have occa- 
ſioned a rupture between the Engliſh and Normans, which muſt have entirely fruſ- 
4rated any meaſures the king might wiſh to purſue, in order to enſure him the ſucceſ- 
| fron; and, had Edward died, during a war, it was even impoſſible he ſhould teave the 
kingdom to a prince by whom it was actually attacked. Harold, moreover, being en- 
truſted with the government of Weſlex and Kent, all the forts in the ſouthern parts of 
the iſland were in poſſeſſion of his immediate dependants, who would doubtleſs defend 
them to the laſt extremity againſt his aſſaſſin; a circumſtance alone ſufficient to create 
a formidable obſtruction to the deſigns of the duke. 

1s | Theſe 
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"Theſe conſiderations, added to the uncertainty of the advancement which Harold 


had made in the affections of the Engliſh, and conſequently of the probability that ex- 
iſted of ſucceeding in his attempts, induced William to adopt the leſs deſperate mode 


of endeavouring to enſnare his friendſhip, though it was liable to objections equally 
valid, and was attended with equal danger: for, by communicating his intentions 


to Harold, he afforded him an ample opportunity of defeating them. He was wil- 
ling, however, to believe, that, by ſo extraordinary a proof of his confidence, he ſhould 
excite the generoſity of Harold to make a ſuitable return ; and, therefore, after evincing 
a diſpoſition to comply with his requeſt, in delivering up the hoſtages, he took an oppor- 
tunity of diſcloſing to him the important ſecret of his pretenſions to the crown of Eng- 
land, and of the will which Edward intended to make in his favour. This difcovery 
was followed by the expreſſion of an earneſt deſire that Harold would affiſt him in eſta- 
bliſhing his claims; and by a ſolemn aſſurance that, in return for ſo great an obligation, 
he would comply with the ſuggeſtions of unbounded gratitude in ſupporting the preſent 


unrivalled grandeur of Harold and his family; which, he remarked, would with diffi- 


culty ſuſtain itſelf againſt the jealous and inveterate averſion of Edward, but could not 


fail to receive a conſiderable encreaſe from a ſucceflor who would be ſo highly indebted 


to him for his elevation. He gave him to underftand, at the ſame time, that he was not 


unacquainted with his own ambitious views; and endeavoured to impreſs his mind with 


a juſt ſenſe of the extreme difcultywith which an attempt to obtain his ends would be 


infallibly attended. To divert Harold from his purpoſe, he expreſſed to him, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the e oppoſition he muſt naturally expect to incur, as well 
from Edgar Atheling, as from the Engliſh nobility, who would not fail to regard his 


ambition with an eye of jealouſy. He made uſe of an argument ſtill more forcible, by 
plainly telling him that, ſhould fortune prove ſo far favourable as to enable him to ſur- 
mount every other obſtacle, he would ſtill find a reſolute enemy in himſelf, who was 
amply poſſeſſed of every requiſite for undertaking a long and obſtinate conteſt; and 
whom no conſideration of danger or difficulty could deter from.enforcing a claim which 


he conceived to be faunded in juſtice. In ſhort, he obſerved to him, that by affording | 


his aſſiſtance he might ſecure an extent of power equalled by none but the royal au- 
thority ; : Whereas, if he rejected his profferred friendſhip, he hazarded the loſs of a 


certain and eſtabliſhed advantage, for an uncertain 11 precarious proſpect of 8 5 


| nn. 


: "Harold, though infinitely Turpriſed at the dukte der Tard , poſſefſed ſufficient pre- 
ſence of mind to be ſenſible of the danger he ſhould incur by a peremptory refuſal to 


favour his pretenſions ; he therefore feigned to be convinced by the reaſons which the 


duke had alledged to deter him from the purſuit of his project; and, aſſuming a tone of 
hypocriſy juſtly adapted to the occaſion, confeſſed to William, with a plauſi ve appear- 
ance of candour, that before the arrival of prince Edward, as the king was without 
heirs, he had indeed entertained hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, from a conſciouſneſs 

. P P | | that 
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that there was no nobleman in England whoſe wealth and ſervices could give him ſo juſt 


a claim to the affection and obedience of the people: that, in conſequence of ſuch hopes, 
he had even proceeded to take certain meaſures, which had afforded him the faireſt proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs ; but that the arrival of the lawful heir to the throne had induced him 
to change his intentions, as he had been anxious to receive the crown as the free gift of 
the people, and not to ſeize it as an uſurper. Fe added, that, fince he was acquainted 
with the pretenſions of William, and the pleaſure of his ſovereign, he ſhould think it 
his duty to promote them ; as he would much rather thatthe kingdom ſhould fall under 

* the dominion. of a prince who was able to defend it, than under that of a child, whoſe 
infant imbecility gave but little hopes of improvement. | 


Wilkam, to attach him more firmly to his intereſt, offered him one of his daughters 
in marriage; but, the princeſs not being yet arrived at years of maturity, the conſum- 
mation of the marriage was deferred to a future period. He alſo required Harold to take 


' 2 ſolemn oath to adhere ſtrictly to the promiſe he had made; and, in order to render 


it more ſacred and binding, had recourſe to an artifice which conveys a juſt idea of 


the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the times—he ordered the relics of ſome of the moſt 


revered martyrs and ſaints to be privately conveyed beneath the altar on which Harold 
had conſented to fwear ; and, when the oath was taken, expoſed them to his view, with 
an earneſt exhortation to obſerve moſt religiouſly an engagement contracted under ſuch 
auſpices, and ratified by ſo tremendous a ſanction: the duke then diſmiſſed him, with 
great profeſſions of friendſhip and future protection; having firſt delivered to him his 


nephew Haquin, and l to being over his brother e when he en go 
to England himſelf. 


Harold 1 no ſooner at liberty, than he conceived himſelf authorized to violate an 
oath, which had been extorted by fear, and-which, if fulfilled, might tend to operate the 
fubjection of his native country to the domination of a foreigner. He determined to take 
advantage of the confidence that had been repoſed in him, the more effectually to fruſ- 
trate the deſigns of the duke of Normandy. He exerted the utmoſt diligence and aſſi- 
duity in enereaſing the number of his partizans, and ſpared no pains to ſecure the eſteem 
of the people. If, hitherto, he had really experienced any ſcruples of cenſcience from 
an attempt to uſurp the crown, to the excluſion of the lawful heir, he now conceived 
himſelf to be totally exempt from any imputation of injuftice to Edgar Atheling ; as, 
even thould he forego his pretenſions, the ſucceſſion of that prince would be effectually 
impeded by the interpoſition of William. He, therefore, ſtrenuouſly endeavourcd to 
reconcile the minds of the Engliſh to his own elevation to the regal dignity : he re- 
vived their ancient averſion: to the Normans, and, by an oftentatious diſplay of his in- 


fluence and power, ſought to deter the wavering and timorous Edward ou: exccuting 
bis intended will in favour of his Norman competitor. 
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The king, advanced in years and oppreſſed with infirmities, made no attempt to coun- 


teract his projects. Accordingly, on his death, which happened at the commencement of 


the year 1066, the crown was, by the unanimous voice of the people, conferred on 
Harold, who proved himſelf worthy to wear it, by a diſplay of wiſdom, vigour, modera- 
tion, and juſtice, that promiſed to ſecure the happineſs of his ſubjects, and the welfare 
of the ſtate. The duke of Normandy, enraged at the ſucceſs of his rival, made a vow 
that he ſlrould experience the moſt dreadful effects of his indignation; but, that his 
attempt might be ſanctioned by ſome colour of juſtice, he ſent ambaſſadors to England, 
to reproach Harold with a violation of his oath, and to demand, in a peremptory tone, 


the immediate reſignation of the throne which he had ufurped, threatening him with 


immediate war in caſe of a refuſal. To this infolent ſummons Harold juftly replied, 

that William could have no poflible pretenſions to the crown of England; that, if the 
late king had really made a will in his favour, it could be of no effect, as tho laws of 
the land expreſsly forbade him to diſpoſe of the liberties of his ſubjects according to the 


ſuggeſtions of his own caprice; and that they had exprefſsly provided again{t- the ſuc- 


ceſſion of a foreigner: that, for his part, the crown had been conferred on him by the 
unanimous ſuffrages of the people, whoſe favour he ſhould deſerve to forfeit, were he 


capable of betraying the deareſt intereſts of the nation, which had been conſigned to his 


care; that, with regard to the oath, with the violation of which his ambaſſadors had 
dared to upbraid him, it had been extorted by a well-grounded fear of perſonal violence, 
and could, therefore, never be regarded as obligatory. Finally, he gave the duke to 


underſtand that, if he made any attempt to enforce his claim, he would find the Eng- 


liſh ready to defend their liberties. to the laſt extremity, under a monarch who, con- 


ſcious of the importance of the truſt repoled in nn, was determined that his reign 


ſhould end but with his life. 


William, on receiving this reſolute anſwer, made the moft formidable preparations 


for war. Though fully aware of the dangers that maſt inevitably attend this important 


enterprize, he ſuffered the voice of prudence to be ſilenced by the dictates of reſent- 
ment; and, ſubſtituting ambition for juſtice, determined to pong ore ee every obſtacle 


that ſhould be oppoſed to his progreſs. 


EN founded his hopes of ſucceſs on the conſideration that the N period of tran» 
quillity which England had enjoyed, for the ſpace of near half a century, muſt have 


_ eſſentially enervated its inhabitants; that the Engliſh ſoldiers muſt be conſequently 
devoid of diſcipline, and the officers of experience. He knew that the kingdom was 

R wholly unprovided with fortified towns, which afforded an opportunity of prolonging a 
war; and that one deciſive action muſt, therefore, determine its fate. He was, more- 


over, willing to believe that, as Harold had aſcended the throne in direct oppoſition to 
the will of the late monarch, he was not fo firmly ſeated in it, but that the leaſt 
commotion might occaſion a revolt that would prove fatal to his authority. | 
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-Impreffed with theſe ideas, he baftened the equipinent of his fleet; and the fame of 
the. intended invaſion being already diffuſed over the neighbouring kingdoms, great 
numbers of powerful noblemen, allured by the reputation which William had acquired 
by his military conduct, repaired to his ſtandard, accompanied by their vaſſals and de- 
pendents. But Conan, count of Brittany, who was the avowed enemy of William, 
embraced this favourable opportunity of advancing a frivolous claim to the duchy of 
Normandy, which he popped to enforce by marching a powerful _y into the Nor- 
man territories. 


The duke, aware that a defeat at the in period muſt efeQually fruſ- 
trate his deſigns upon England, propoſed. terms of accommodation to the count; but 
theſe being rejected with diſdain, William was compelled to prepare for deeiding the 
diſpute: by the ſword ;. and as the two armies. were nearly equal in numbers, a deſperate 
engagement was expected to enſue; when the death of Conan, who died r, 
, Fer opportunely prevented tlic effuſion of blood. | 


| Some hiſtorians affirm that this nobleman was wn by his chamberlain, at the 

inſtigation of William; an aſſertion which acquires a great ſemblance of probability from 
a due conſideration of all the relative circumſtances ;. though it is not Wane aſcer- 
tained to enable us to vouch for its authenticity. 


| Hoel, the „„ and ſucceſſor of 8 deviated from the prudent policy 
of his predeceſſor, and not only concluded a peace with the duke of Normandy, but 
8 ſent his eldeſt ſon, Alain Fergeant, to join him with a body of five thouſand Bretons. 
The counts of Anjou, Poictou, Maine, and Boulogne, alſo engaged to ſupply him with 
troops and tranſports, on condition of being repaid for their ſervices I a ſtipulated 
portion of land, after the conqueſt of England. : | 
; | William had even the audacity to apply for aſſiſtance to France; and Baldwin, rather 
through fear than friendſhip, permitted him to levy troops in the dominions of Philip, 
and even ſupplied him with a ſum of money. Henry the Fourth, emperor of Germany, 
not only gave permiſſion to his vaſſals to embark in this expedition, on which the eyes 
of all Europe were fixed, but ſolemnly engaged to protect the duchy of Normandy 
from inſult or invaſion during the abſence of William, who was thereby enabled to em- 
ploy his whole force in the enterprize. * 


But an ally of Rill greater importance, whom William had found "= means of 

| winning over to his intereſt, was the pope, whoſe influence on the minds of the people, 

in thoſe days of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, was immenſe. Far from confining his cares. 

to the due performance of his ſpiritual duties, and the ſalutary regulation of his church, 

this aſpiring prelate aſſumed the right to interpoſe in all ſecular tranſactions, and to act 
7 | : as 
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as a deſpotic arbiter in the diſputes of monarchs; not merely with the laudable view 
of enforcing harmony, but, too frequently, for the malignant purpoſe of lighting the 
torch of diſcord, and affording a ſanction to injuſtice. Alexander the Second, who 


now enjoyed the papal dignity, highly pleaſed by William's appeal to his tribunal, and 


his offer to hold the kingdom of England as a fief of the apoſtolic fee, determined to 
eſpouſe his quarrel; hoping too, by that means, to extend his influence to England, 

which ſtill maintained a certain degree of independence in its eccleſiaſtical government, 
and had, hitherto, ſtrenuouſly reſiſted thoſe exorbitant claims by which the grandeur of 
the papacy was ſupported. Urged by thefe potent conſiderations, without giving him- 
ſelf time to inveſtigate the juſtice and validity of William's claim,. he openly declared 
in favour of it; and, to inſpire the Normans with confidence, fent the duke a conſe- 
crated banner, a golden Agnus Dei, and one of Saint Peter's hairs ſet in a ring; while, 
on the other hand, he attacked his adverſary Harold with the artillery of the church, 


denouncing excommunication againſt him and all his adherents. 


Though this concurrence of favourable cirenmſiances had removed many obſtacles 


| which had oppoſed themſelves to William's deſigns, by affording a colour of juſtice to 


his proceedings, and thereby diſpelling the doubts of ſome, who were deterred by 


ſcruples of conſcience, from engaging in his canſe; yet one effential difficulty ſtilt 
remained to be obviated: this confiſted in the means of raiſing a fufficient ſum. of 
money to defray the enormous *xpences of fo vaſt an undertaking. He, at firſt, had 


recourſe to the ordinary mode of convening. an aſfembly of the ſtates of Normandy, 
which accordingly met at Lillebonne; but when he demanded their permiſſion to raiſe 
the neceſſary ſupplies by means of a general impoſt, they unanimoutly refuſed to com- 
ply with his requeſt, from a judicious preference of the happineſs and repoſe of their 
country to the dangerous gratification of their ſovereign's ambition; for they plainly 
foreſaw that, if William ſucceeded in his deſigns, Normandy would infallibly become 
a province of England; and that, if he failed in his attempt, the ducky muſt long feel 
the effects of his defeat. They therefore reprefented to him that the late wars having 
nearly exhauſted the principality both of men and money, they were ſo far from being 
able to attempt new conqueſts, that they ſhould even find great difficulty in defending 
their own territories againft the attacks of any powerful invader. They added, that though 


the claims of William might be founded in juſtice, they were not aware of any adyan- _ 
tage that could poſſibly accrue to their country from the enterprize; nor were they 


obliged to ſerve in foreign expeditions, in WIR the intereſt of Normandy was not 
e concerned. | | 


The duke, finding hows was no probability X ſucceeding with the > Rail reſolved 
on a ſeparate application to the moſt wealthy individuals of the province; and, begin- 
ning with thoſe in whom he could place the firmeſt reliance, obtained * Ns As the 

requiſite ſum for the Py of his armament. | 


The 
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The counts of Longueville and Mortaigne afforded him great aſſiſtance in this ne- 
* Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, brother to the duke, fitted out forty veſſels at his 
own expence; William Fitz - Oſborne, count of Breteuil, and conſtable of the duchy, 
provided a ſimilar number, and the biſhop of Mons ſupplied him with thirty. The 
example of theſe noblemen was followed by many others; and the ſtates, finding it in 
vain to perſiſt in refuſing the required aſſiſtance, as without it he would be enabled to 
put his project in execution, at laſt conſented to grant his requeſt. . 


William had, by this time, collected a fleet of three thouſand veſſels, and aſſembled 
an army of fixty thouſand choſen men; among which were more than five thouſand 
noblemen, four hundred and fifty of whom were of the firſt rank. The moſt cele- 
braved were Guy, count of Ponthieu ; Alain F ergeant, count of Dol; Amaury, viſcount 
of Thouars; the lords of Vetre, Chiteaugiron, Gael, and Loheac; all of them Bretons. 
The chief of the Normans were Odo, biſhop of Bayeux ; - the count of Mortaigne 
and his ſon, Geoffry de Rotrou; Roger, count of Beaumont, and his ſon Robert; the 
count of Longueville; with the lords of Avranches, Touques, Etouteville, Arques, 
Gournay, and Saint Sauveur de Cotentin, an old general of eighty, who was reſolved 
to terminate a life of glory in the field of honour. There were alſo Euſtace count of 
Boulogne; Hugh, count of Eſtaples; William Fitz-Richard, count of Evreux; Wil- 
liam de Warrenne; Hugh de Grantmeſnil; Charles Martel; Roger de Montgomery, 
and Walter Giffard, To theſe courageous chieftains William promiſed the ſpoils of 
England, as a reward for their valour; and, pointing to the Britiſh coaſt, told them 
that was the field in which they muſt render their names e, and e to 
themſelves honourable eſtabliſhments. | | 


William had collected his fleet air in the ſummer of 1066, but was prevented 
from ſailing by contrary winds, and different incidents, till the month of September, 
when it ſet fail from the harbour of Saint Valori; and, after a fortunate paſſage, ar- 
rived at Pevenſey, in Suſſex, on Michaelmas-day, when the army was diſembarked 
without tlie ſmalleſt oppoſition, as a large fleet which Harold had aſſembled, and which 
had cruized off the Iſle of Wight during the ſummer, had been dilmilſed, on a falſe 
report that William had diſcontinued his preparations. we ; 


After publiſhing a 0 as falſe as his claims were frivolous, he advanced to the 
vicinity of Haſtings, where he was met by the Engliſh army, under the command of 
Harold and his valiant brothers: the fatal battle was fought on the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber, and, after an obſtinate and bloody conflict, which laſted from morning till night, 
William, by an artiſice, ſecured that victory which decided the fate of England. The 
death of Harold left this foreign uſurper in poſſeſſion of the field—and of the kingdom; 
and the ſceptre of Britain, which had been ſwayed by the Anglo-Saxons for more n 


ſix hundred years, was now transferred to the hand of a Norman. | 
Fa D. 
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A. D. 1067.] The power which William acquired by this new gtd afforded 
juſt ſubject of alarm to all the neighbouring princes, who repented, when too late, 
their own weakneſs, in not oppofing his efforts. King Philip, young as he was, con- 
ceived that a crowned vaſſal was an object of apprehenſion ; and he loudly cenſured the 
regent, who had aſſiſted the duke of Normandy with money and troops. But Baldwin 
did not long ſurvive this event: his death was a great loſs to the kingdom, which he go- 
verned with conſummate prudence; and a ſtill greater to the youthful monarch, who now 
became his own maſter, at an age when the underſtanding is generally weak, and the paſſions 
are ſtrong. Philip was then but fifteen, and, according to the ancient law of the realm, 
the king was not of age till he was twenty-one. It does not appear, however, that any ' ; 
other regent was named. The firſt expedition of the new monarch was into F landers, | 7 
whither reſpect for the memory of Baldwin induced him to any his arms. 


It had long been a cuſtom with the counts of Flanders to reſpect the rights of primo- 

geniture, ſo far as to leave all their dominions to the eldeſt fon, to the total excluſion of 
the younger children. The regent left two ſons, Baldwin the Sixth, who ſucceeded 
him; arid Robert, who, according to the romantic ideas of the age*, was ſent to ſeek his 
fortune on the Spaniſh coaſt. He landed in Gallicia, and, after making a conſiderable , 
booty, was compelled to retreat to his ſhips, and return home. He then went, as a 
pilgrim, to Conſtantinople, whither he was invited by ſome Norman gentlemen, who 

had formed a deſign of making themſelves maſters of Greece. But their project being 

detected, Robert turned back, with a firm reſolution of eſtabliſhing himſelf in the vici- 
nity of Flanders. He accordingly collected what troops he could, and made an attack 
upon Friezeland, which was then governed by Gertrude of Saxony, widow to count Flo- 
rent, and guardian to her infant ſon, Thierri. "The Flemiſh prince, though twice re- 
pulſed, renewed his attacks with ſuch determined courage, that the counteſs, fearing 
that he muſt finally ſucceed, offered him her hand, with the county of Friezeland; which 

he accepted, and from thence acquired the appellation of Robert the Friſon. 


A. D. 1070.] Such was the ſtate of Flanders at the death of the regent of France, a 
prince of ſtrong talents, and inflexible integrity. Baldwin the Sixth, his ſucceſſor, 
either from jealouſy, ambition, or antipathy to his younger brother, reſolved tc deprive 
him of an eſtabliſhment, for which he was ſolely indebted to his courage and good con- 
duct. In vain did Robert ſue for peace, and ſolicit his friendſhip ; bent on war, he had 
recourſe to arms; and a battle enſuing, he paid for his unjuſt and criminal attempt with 
his life. His two ſons, Arnoul and Baldwin, being ſtill in their infancy, were incapable 
of ſtopping the progreſs of the victor, who eaſily made himſelf maſter of his brother's 
ur at N of their inheritance, they fled, with their endet, Richilde of 
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88 to the court of France, and implored the protection of Philip, who received 


them with kindneſs, and, raiſing an army, advanced againſt the uſurper. But in a de- 
cifive battle, near Caſſel, the French were defeated; and the young count, Arnoul, pe- 
riſhed in the action. Robert, by no means elated with his victory, was ſtill eager to obtain 
the friendſhip of Philip; who accepted the profferred alliance, and even conſented to 
marry Bertha, daughter to his wife Gertrude, by Florent, count of Friezeland. Young 
Baldwin being thus abandoned by France, was compelled to content himſelf with the 
diſtrict of Hainault, and the title of count, and to leave his uncle in the ee en- 


joyment of Flanders. | - 


A. D. 1973 1 The church of Rome was, at this time, governed by the famous Hilde- 


brand, a man of low extraction, formerly a monk of Cluni, afterwards a cardinal, and at 


length, on the death of Alexander the Second, promoted to the papal dignity, under the 
appellation of Gregory the Seventh. This turbulent and aſpiring pontiff, not content 
with the arbitrary exerciſe of his ſpiritual authority, laid claim to univerſal dominion ; 


nor ſuffered his enterpriſing genius to be reſtrained by fear, decency, or moderation. 


His impious zeal engendered more inſurrections, and cauſed a greater effuſion of blood, 
than the ambition of the moſt ſanguinary tyrants. He neglected nothing , ſays 
Paſquier, which either arms, the pen, or ſpiritual cenſures, could effect, in order to 
«© promote the advantage of the papacy, and the diſadvantage of ſovereign princes.” 


He was the firſt who dared to advance the dangerous doctrine, that the pope had a right 


to depoſe emperors, and to abſolve ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance? At leaſt, 
ſuch is the doctrine contained in the famous publication known by the name of di&atus 
pape*, becauſe it gave the particulars of the pope's inſtructions to his legates. All the 
circular letters of this pontiff breathe the ſame ſpirit of arrogance; they contain repeated 


aſſertions that biſhops are ſuperior to kings, and are made to Judge them; a e to 
which his practice was ſtrictly conformable. | 4 


He 5 and Jepobal Bolellaus, king of Poland, and even took from that 
country the title of kingdom. The emperor of Conſtantinople alſo received an order 
from the imperious pontiff 5 to abdicate a throne which he had uſurped. The princes of 


2 Paſquier Recher. de la. Fran. c. viii. et xiv. p. 190 et 219. 3 Epiſt, 35. Greg. vii. lib. il 
4 That candour and impartiality, by which an hiſtorian ſhould never ceaſe to be ſwayed, compel us to obſerve, 
that many able critics, particularly Pagi and Father Alexandre, have been decidedly of opinion, that the treatiſe, 
entitled, Dictatus Papz, was not the production of Gregory; but written by ſome of his enemies, in order to render 
him odious. At this diſtance of time it is almoſt impoſſible to verify the fact; but we muſt remark, that all the 


circular letters, ſent by that pontiff to the different biſhops, breathe the ſame ſpirit, and contain the ſame pernicious 


octrine of ſpiritual authority over temporal concerns; and certain it is, that the EE Oey ns well- 
caculated o impreſs a ele? har th publication in queſtion was realy compoſed by him. 
VVV 28. | 
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Calabria, in order to avoid the thunders of the church, were compelled to take an oath 
of fidelity to the pope, and to hold their territories as fiefs of the holy ſee . In his let- 
ters to Manaſſes, archbiſhop of Rheims, and to ſore other French prelates, he ſays 
« Your king is a tyrant, unworthy to ſway the ſceptre: his life is paſſed in infamy 
“ and crime. Theſe inſolent expreſſions are followed by his uſual threat of excom- 
munication. But this was only the prelude to his daring attempts upon France. His 
legates ſoon received orders to exact from the French an annual tribute of a ſilver de- 
nier, for every houſe in the kingdom, which was equivalent to the Peter-pence paid by 
the Engliſh. Raue however, treated 0 n demand with the en it 


deſerved. 


Spain was treated with ſtil] greater arrogance. * You cannot but know®”, ſaid he, in 
his letters to the Chriſtian princes of that country, that Saint Peter is liege lord of a 
% your petty lates, and that they are the ſole property of the holy apeftolic fee. They had bet- 
&« ter be in the hands of the Saracens, than not pay due homage to the vicar of Jeſus Chrife. 
% You muſt have learned from your fathers **” (ſpeaking to Solomon, king of a country 
but juſt converted to Chriſtianity) * that Hungary is a domain of the church of Rome. Be 
% afſured you will experience her indignation, unleſs you acknowledge that you derive your au- 
« thority from the pope.” The duke of Bohemia paid him an annual tribute of a hun- 
dred marks of filver, for permiſſion to wear a mitre. Sardinia, Dalmatia, and Ruſſia, 
were, he maintained, all fiefs of the triple crown. Your ſon,” ſays he, in a letter to 
Gs Demetrius **, © has declared that he wiſhes to receive the crown from our hands ; this 

* demand nating to us to be ' Founded i in "_ We. have om bim your _— on the 
** part of Saint Peter." | 


But Honey the Fourth, emperor of 33 was more haraſſed 5g the daring. pre · 
tenſions of this turbulent prieſt, than any of the other princes. Under a pretence that 
he ſold eccleſiaſtical benefices and dignities, the pope ſummoned him to appear at Rome, 
to anſwer the accuſations that were preferred againſt him. Henry had juſt returned 
from a glorious expedition into Saxony when he receiyed this ſtrange citation. Inſtead - 
of anſwering it, he aſſembled a ſynod at Worms, at which the pontiff was condemned 
and depoſed. Gregory, on his part, convened a council, and pronounced the following 
| anathema. ** On the part of the Omni potent God. I forbid Henry to govern the kingdoms af © 
Germany and Italy: I abſolve all Chriſtians from every oath they either have re or "ny 
* take to him: and 7 excommunicate whoever ſhall in him as a king. {56 


"This ſentence, 8 which our 1 can afford no e ſufficiently aba to £ 
mark the infamy of the prelate who pronounced it, had inguence enough—ſuch was the 


6 L. viii Epiſt Greg. Poſt. Primam Epiſt. 7 Epiſt. 32. 3% E. 85 Greg. Epiſt. 23. 1. i. Epiſt. 6. 2. 
1. 6. Epiſt. 28, 20 L. Ii. Epiſt. 23, 11 L, vi. Epiſt. 3. | 
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darkneſs and ignorance of the age !—to arm the whole empire againſt its chief. Henry 
foon found himſelf ſurrounded by an army of rebels, who, with the pope's bull in their 
hand, compelled him to promiſe that he would retire to Spires, and there live i in the ca- 
pacity of a private citizen, without attempting to diſcharge any of the functions of roy- 
alty, till ſuch time as Gregory ſhould repair to Augſbourg, in order to prefide at the 
court of princes and prelates who were to try their ſovereign. To avert a ſentence 
fo degrading, the emperor reſolved to aſk abſolution of the pope; who was then at Ca- 
noſſa, near Reggio, with the countefs Matilda, who may be conſidered as the true cauſe 
of the diviſions which prevailed between the imperial and prieſtly dignity **. Henry 
accordingly repaired to that fortreſs, wholly unattended, with his feet naked, and his 
body enveloped in fackcloth. He was ſtopped at the gate, and ordered to faſt for three 
days. At length he was admitted to kiſs the pontifF's feet, on condition that he would 
thow a perfect ſubmiſſion to 15 will, and repair to e there to wait his 
e 


Bot che d moved at ha ſtate as humiliation to which this-young prince, who 
had frequently fignalized his courage and conduct in the field of victory, was reduced by 
the impious arrogance of an aſpiring prieſt, promiſed to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his 
_ dignity, provided he would break the diſgraceful engagement he had juſt eontracted. 
In conſequence of this unexpected ſuccour, the face of affairs was ſpeedily changed, and 
Gregory was beſieged in the very fortreſs from whence he had recently given laws to 
the princes of Europe. Still his courage was inflexible; he carried on his uſual war of 
words; was laviſh of his threats and ex communications, and had even ſufficient cre- 
dit to promote the election of a new emperor, in the e of Rodolph of Reinfeld, duke 
of Suabia, to whom Gregory ſent a erown wy gold, with the ne Latin _ con- 
e Ws play upon words.— 
| 4:66 Fe dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodelphe. * 

ee 3 was apprized of this vs he kafiencd into nan dae in not- 
withſtanding the ſpiritual thunder of the pope, who condemned him to have no ftrength in 
battle, and to gain no victory, he fought and defeated. his rival. The ufurper, being 
mortally wounded- by Godfrey of Bouillon, acknowledged on his death-bed that he 
was Joy Oey! for Oe . vp arms _ his lawful ſovereign. 
The emperor chen returned to Italy, WY laid ſiege to Rome. He took with him a 
new pope, who had been elected under his auſpices, at Mayence. This was Guibert, 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, afterwards known by the appellation of Clement the Third. 
The ciey was taken; but Gregory eſcaped and went to end his days in exile at 


n Dambert, p. 240. 33 Hiſt. Bel. Sax. p. 135. 14 Tom. x. Conc. p. 382, 35 AQ ap. Boll e. il cm 17 
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Salerno. Had this ſpiritual Alexander, whoſe ambition ſoared beyond the ſcanty Iimits 
of the world, lived in a more enlightened age, it is probable that he would either have 
been confined on the plea of inſanity, ot that * erimitial OOO wouy OW our 
their juft reward on a ſcaffold. h . 
In times of darkneſs ah 8 tae the moſt atrocious crimes, whit veiled be 
neath the ſpecious maſk of piety, acquire a different complexion, and are conſidered as 
worthy of imitation and praiſe, is a fact that rather incurs pity, than excites aſtoniſſi- 
ment; but, when the film of prejudice is removed, when the judgment ceaſes to be ob- 
ſecured, and the mind is no longer bound by local ties, or private partialities that then 
the infamy, which for ages has attached to vicious characters, ſhould be done away 
by the mere force 'of words, and the powers of ſophiftry, is a matter of deep concern, 
that leads us to lament the depredation, or, at leaſt, the groſs miſapplication of genius and 
ability. Hildebrand and Becket have both found a champion, in the eighteenth century III 
A champion who has devoted his ſplendid talents, not- to the. mere taſk of palliation, 
but to the converſion of abſolute crimes into active virtues. With regard to Hilde- 
brand, it has been urged that he aimed at univerſal dominion, for the fole purpoſe of 
promoting a reformation of manners, which was generally wanting, and of enforcing and 
extending the precepts of Chriſtianity and the practice of piety. Admitting this to have 
been his motive, his conduct was ſ far laudable ; ſtill, however, the means he adopted for 
the execution of his plan, were inconſiſtent with his ſtation, and deteſtable from their im- 
mediate effects. Beſides, how can his endeavours to extend a deſpotie authority over all 
temporal concerns be reconciled with the expreſs declaration of that Being, whoſe vicar he 
profeſſed himſelf to be that his kingdom was not of this world ? or how will the arrogant 
and preſumptuous language of Gregory be made to ſquare with the meekneſs and hu- 
mility of Chriſt ? Can treaſon, perjury, rebellion, and murder, be proper inftruments 
for enforcing obedience to a God of mercy and peace? But, we are told, what we now 
cConſider as vice had formerly a different denomination, and that in appreciating crimes 
we ſhould always conſider the age and country in which they were committed - to this 
we reply that truth and virtue are fixed and immutable; confined to nd age; peculiar 
to no ſoil; attacked to no party. Their precepts are plain and fimple; correctly de- 
ned, and eaſily underſtood; though ſophiſtry may diſguiſe, it can never fobvert them. 
Their nature ever was, is, and ever will be the ſame. Were it poflible to change it, the 
firmeſt bond of ſocial harmony would be diſſol ved; and every crime admit of juſtifica- 
tion. The Abbe Velly bas obſerved, not unjuſtly, that the” misfortunes of Gregory 
may be chiefly aſcribed to his i ignorance of the proper boundaries of ſpiritual authority, 
and to his having arrogated to himſelf a power over temporal matters, that Jeſus Chriſt 
never granted, either directly or indirectly, to any of his diſciples- This Bold aſfufaßp- 
tion gave riſe to numerous wars, that were attended with a val re of blood, and a 
long train of talamities both to church and fate. | ie i POISSON | 
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The diſpute between the emperor and the ſovereign pontiff induced all the ſovereigns 
of Europe to take proper precautions againſt the daring and dangerous power of the 
pope Such precautions, if Paſquier may be credited, had long been adopted in France, 
We have had” (fays that author) from the earlieſt times, three propoſitions which 
c have ſerved us as a ſhield. The firſt is, that the king of France cannot be excom- 
% municated by the authority of the pope : the ſecond, that the pope has no juriſdiction 
< or power over the temporalities of kings :—the wh that the general and univerſal 


* en is ſuperior to the pope. We | 8 Ns 


8 550 inſurrection of the inhabitants of Mans, called Willian the Norman from 
England, to reduce the rebels to ſubmiſſion. This taſk was no ſooner. accom- 
pliſhed, than he was obliged to turn his arms againſt. Ralph de Guader, a Breton, 
who had taken refuge in the city of Dol, whither William purſued him, and laying fiege 
to the place, ſwore that he would not deſiſt till he had taken it, and gained poſſeſſion 
of his enemy. But he was compelled to violate his oath, for the king of F rance, to- 
gether with Hoel count of Brittany, having ſent a formidable body of troops to the 
aſſiſtance of Ralph, he was obliged to raiſe the fiege, and relinquiſh his enterprize. Nor 
was this the only repulſe which William experienced; an event that occurred. avout 
this time was attended with much greater ORs and ne 

E7 Robey. his eldeſt ſon, Cork 9 or © Court-boſs Sn his ſhort legs, 
was a prince who inherited his father's courage without his diſſimulation. Being im- 
patient of controul he was prompted to aſpire to an early independence; and ſeveral 
circumſtances had occurred to favour his deſign. When William received the ſub · 
miſſions of the province of Maine, he had promiſed the inhabitants that he would ap- 
point Robert to govern them; and, previous to his firſt embarkation for England, while 
hae was ſoliciting ſuccours from the French, he had exprefsly declared, that if his deſigns 
upon. that country met with ſucceſs, the prince ſhould ſucceed him in the duchy of 
Normandy... This artful declaration was, intended to quiet the jealouſy of his neigh- 
- bours, who were fearful that he would. acquire too great an extent of territory: but 
when Robert, after. the acceſſion of his father to the throne of England, had demanded 

the performance of his promiſe, William anſwered, that the numerous inſurrections of 
His ſubjects, and the threatened invaſion of the Scots and Danes, rendered his power in 
England ſo precarious and uncertain, that prudence forbade him to part with his beredi- 
3 tary.dominions, to. which he might, perhaps, be finally, compelled, to retire. This evaſive 
_ anſwer ſerved. his purpoſe for a time ; but all thoſe pretended. obſtacles. being now. re- 
moved, he was eompeled to lay aſide his diſſimulation, and to confeſs.to.his fon, that. 
K was his. determination not to refign any part of his territories during his life. This 


ws Pers Daniel, tom. p 47% 37 Recherches de la Erance, . jd, e, 16. p. 224 | | 
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explicit avowal encreaſed the diſcontent of Robert, who made no attempt to conceal his 
diſpleaſure; and was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having inſtigated Philip and the count of 
Brittany to that en which had r e him to raiſe the ſiege as FO ww 
ſuch nee | = ; 


| ye D. "00% 1 At length the ſignal for war was given; the young ebe of W 
mandy and Maine, together with thoſe of Anjou and Brittany, in general, declared for 
the prince, who was privately ſupplied with money by his mother Matilda, and there- 
by enabled to ſupport an unnatural conteſt, which, during three years, convulſed the 
hereditary dominions of William, and totally deſtroyed his domeſtic repoſe. | Philip» 
ſpared no pains to foment the p and to ee the een which fubſiſted be- 
tween father and ſon. * 


William, finding his ee in Na conſiderably diminiſhed by t che Asch 5 
ment of the Norman nobility to his ſon, was compelled to have recourſe to England, | 
where his tyranny had eſtabliſhed his power on a more ſolid baſis, and where the doc- 
trine of paſſive obedience had been more ſucceſsfully inculcated. An Engliſh army 
was accordingly tranſported to the continent; and Robert, unable to withſtand ſo for- 
midable a reinforcement, was compelled to leave his father in poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
and to retire to the caſtle of Gerberoy, in the Beauvoiſis, a retreat which Philip had 
ſecured for him. Here he was joined by a great number of French noblemen, who, 
repaired thither, with their vaſſals, to ſignalize their courage under the command: of a 
prince who was eſteemed one of the beſt ſoldiers of his time. Fu thence en ra- 
1 all the Vexin Normand, and thi Pays de Caux. be 7 


William, to put a FTE theſe en ions, a His for and. laid ate Gon to 5 
caſtle, which was defended: with great valour. Before the: walls of Gerberoy there: 
paſſed many rencounters, which more reſembled; the atchievements of chivalry than; 
the operations. of regular troops. In one of the numerous fallies. which, Were: 
made during the ſiege, . Robert perceiving . an officer in the Engliſh army who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his vigorous exertions, rode up to him, and making a fu-- 
rious thruſt with his lance, wounded: and diſmounted him at the firſt onſet. As he 
fell, he called out for aſſiſtance, and his voice immediately diſcovered him to be the: 
king. Robert, ſtricken with horror at the crime he was about to accompliſh, . ſprang 
_ from his 1 and, en on. his een _ ROY entreated, wigs n => 

EPO : 4 wn 


William, dung with er and indignation;. dit not: N the „ af; 7 
Glial reſpect with. an equal return. of tenderneſs; but mounting his ſon's. horſe, departed: 
for his camp, beſtow ing a malediction where a heart leſs ferociaous muſt have pronounced: 
A 3 2288 He ſoon after raiſed the Ages and. returned to Rouen, where, by the impor- 
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tunities of the queen; and the interpoſition of his nobles, he was prevailed on to liſten 
to a reconciliation with Robert : but he did not think it prudent to leave him in Nor- 
mandy after his own departure from that country ; and therefore took him with him 
to England, under the ſpecious pretence of entruſting him with the command of an 
F i 85 he ſent to repe] the incurſions: of the Scots, who <A invaded 5 
1 D. 1065 7. 1 Fer ſome years a perfect peace . . the French and 
Engliſh monarchs: which was at length interrupted by the account received by William 
of ſome idle railleries with which Philip had indulged himfelf at his expence. William, 
who was become extremely corpulent, had been confined for ſome weeks to his bed by 
fickneſs; which led Philip to expreſs a hope that his brother of England would be ſoon 
delivered of his great belly, and enabled to quit his chamber. This ſarcaſm being re- 
ported to the king, threw him into a violent paſſion, and made him ſwear by the 
_- «6 ſplendour and reſurrection of God”, his uſual oath, that the firſt time he ſhould go 
abroad, he would light up as many torches at Saint Genevieve, to celebrate his reco- 
very, as ſhould give but little ſatisfaction to Philip; alluding to the uſual practice, at 
that time, of women after child- birth, who, when they were churched, always preſented 
à certain number of lighted candles. Nor did he fail to put his menace in execution; 
for immediately on his recovery he entered the Iſle of France, at the head of a power- 
ful army, at a time when the harveſt was ripe for gathering, and laid waſte the whole 
country with fire and ſword. He laid fiege to Mante; and, having taken it by a- 
ſault, firſt plundered the town, and then reduced it to aſhes, with all the churches and 
monaſteries it contained. But the deſtructive progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was impeded 
by an accident, which ſoon after put an end to William's exiſtence. His horſe, ſud- 
denly ftarting, threw him on the pommel of the ſaddle, by which he received a danger- 
ous bruiſe ; and being extremely. heated at the time, and likewife in a bad habit of body, 
he began to be apprehenſive of the conſequences, and ordered himſelf to be conveyed 
in a litter to the abbey of Saint | Gervais, at Rouen, where he expired on the 
ninth of © in ene in the ek, nee e of ws age and the 5 of 


gon reign. 


A. D. 1091. 1.1 The . af this prince delivered 1 Philip ERR > formidable enemy, 
ad the dominions of the deceaſed monarch were conteſted by his three ſons. Of theſe, 
the ſecond, William Rufus, by the dying breath of his father, was recommended to the 
' throne of England; but for the poſſeſſion of it, he was probably more indebted to the 
attachment of Eudes, the minifter of the late king, who delivered into his hands the, 
royal treaſures, than to the favourable opinion of a ſovereign who had never acquired 

the affections of his ſubjects. Robert, the eldeſt, ſucceeded to Normandy and Maine; 
and to Henry. was only bequeathed a ſum of money. Yet Rufus, not content with 
the crown which Robert had a right to expect, invaded ſoon after the duchy of Nor- 


mandy. The latter was faintly ſupported by Naur of France; and by the ran of 
Wy 
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Eu, Feſcamp, and Cherbourg, purchaſed a diſadvantageous peace, which rem him 
to retain the remainder of his inheritance. | 


>; D. 1094, 1095. ] While theſe e ee were paſſing in Fraes the kingdom 
ol Spain was a prey to every ſpecies of rapine and diſorder. The Saracens were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Luſitania, Murcia, Andaluſia, Valentia, Granada, and Torboſa; 4 and their 
territories extended beyond the mountains of Caſtile and Saragoſſa. The Chriſtians had 
only Aſturia, a part of Old Caſtile, Barcelona, one half of Catalonia, Navarre, and 4 
ſmall portion of Arragon. Too weak to oppoſe, by themſelves, the power of the Muſ- 
ſelmans, they frequently implored the aid of France, and Philip ſent ſeveral armies to 
their aſſiſtance. William, duke of Aquitaine, and Hugh, duke of Burgundy, particu- 
larly fignalized their zeal and courage in theſe pious expeditions?*, whence they re- 
turned laden with wealth and glory. But of all the French princes who diſtinguiſhed | 
| themſelves on this occaſion, only one laid the foundation of a laſting eſtabliſhment. This | | = 
was Henry, ſon to Robert, duke of Burgundy, great-grandſon to Hugh Capet, who dif-. 
played ſo much valour, and rendered ſuch important ſervices to Alphonſo the Sixth, 
king of Caſtile, that that monarch gave him one of his daughters in marriage, and ceded 
to him the county of Porto, which the Spaniards had juſt conquered from the Moors. 
From him are deſcended the preſent royal family of Portugal, a name which was ſubſti- 
tuted for Luſitania, and which was taken from the towns of. ©0040 aud hs both of 
which were equate by the French Conqueror. 


The W which prevailed in Free afforded leiſure to Philip to purſue thoſe oh. / 
pleaſures to which he was naturally addicted; unfortunately they were not calculated 7 . 
to amuſe, but to enervate, the mind. The queen had, by this time, loſt her powers of 
pleaſing; and the king, though he had ſeveral children by her, was reſolved to procure a 
divorce. A diſtant and doubtful degree of conſanguinity afforded the pretence, and the _ 
unhappy princeſs, baniſhed to Montreuil, cha of a broken heart. 


The king of France next demanded in marriage Emma, the daughter of count Roger, 
brother to Robert Guiſchard, duke of Sicily *9. The lady, richly adorned with jewels, 
and liberally portioned, was eſcorted to the French court, but, to the diſgrace of Philip 
does the hiſtorian record, that Emma was diſmiſſed, and. her fortune retained. His: paſ- 
ſions had been inflamed by Bertrade de Montfort, the wife of Fulk, count of Anjou, 
who, with the affiſtance of the king, had ſupplanted his elder brother Geoffrey. This 
woman was endowed with a great portion of ſenſe ; but her ambition was inordinate ; 

the was imperious or ſupple, grave or gay, prude or coquette, according to the taſte of - 
her loyer. It was with the greateſt regret that ſhe had conſented to ſacrifice her youth 


— 
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to an infirm old man, in temper moroſe, and oppreſſed with diſeaſe. The moment ſhe 
was apprized of the king's divorce, ſhe ſent a perſon in whom ſhe could confide, with a 
propoſal to her ſovereign to carry her off and then marry her. She relied for ſucceſs on 
the fame of her charms ; and the event juſtified her confidence. The biſhop of Bayeux 
was baſe enough to marry theme, and was richly rewarded for the degrading taſk ; 
but ſo flagrant a violation of every moral and civil tye could not eſcape the cen- 
ſure of pope Urban the Second. In a council holden. at Autun, a ſentence of ex- 
communication was pronounced againſt the king, unleſs he parted from Bertrade ; 
his ready promiſe of ſubmiſſion averted, or rather ſuſpended, the thunders of the 
vatican. But the death of Bertha induced him to recall Bertrade, who was ſolemnly 
crowned by two French biſhops. Paſcal the Second, who had ſucceeded Urban in the 
chair of St. Peter, immediately ſent two cardinals into France, with orders to aſſemble a 
council at Poitiers, for the purpoſe of renewing the cenſures of the church. But the 
face of affairs was now eſſentially changed**; Philip had recovered his liberty by the death 
of his wife; the count of Anjou had acknowledged that his own marriage was defeQtive; 
the prelates exclaimed loudly againſt the arrogance of the ſovereign pontiff, who aſ- 
ſumed an abſolute authority over the affairs of France; and the nobles began to be 
aware of the danger that muſt accrue to themſelves, if the court of Rome was permit- 
ted to extend her encroachments. William the Eighth, count of Poitiers and duke of 
Aquitaine, who publickly kept a miſtreſs, was moſt violent in his oppoſition to the pro- 
ceedings of the legates. He declared, before all the members of the council, that he 
would never ſuffer his ſovereign to be excommunicated in his preſence ; and finding his 
endeavours to counteract their deſigns fruitleſs and unavailing, he left the church, fol- 
lowed by a few of the biſhops, ſeveral of the nobles, and a part of the people, who 
treated the pope's miniſters with great indignity. They even proceeded to acts of vio- 
| lence: a ſtone was thrown at one of the cardinals, which broke the head of a prieſt that 
ſat at his fide. All, then, was clamour and tumult. Moſt of the biſhops fled with pre- 
<ipitation ; but ſome remained, and the legates layed. to pronounce the ſentence of ex- 
| communication againſt the king. | 
It muſt not, e be ſuppoſed that, as ſome authors have aſſerted, the 5 was 
declared vacant, the French were abſolved from their oath of fidelity, or that the 
kingdom was laid under an interdict. This opinion was probably founded on the mode 
which then prevailed, of dating public deeds—done in the reign of Feſus Chriſt, reigning in 
France; but it has been demonſtrated by writers of eminence *?, that, long before his di- 
vorce, Philip made uſe of this pious form; and that it was often employed as well be- 
fore as ſince his time. Service was performed, as uſual, with the doors of the church 
open; the ſacraments were adminiſtered in publick ; and the king had even obtained per- 


29 Orderic. Vatal. p. 669. 2 Concil. Pict. tom, x, Concil. 22 Beſli, Blondel. Mabillon. 
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-;ſſion from the biſhops to have maſs ſaid before him. The only effect of this excommu- 
nication was (if a contemporary author ** may be credited, who has gi ven a very parti- 
cular account of it), that the ſervice was read in a low voice, and, when the king was 
preſent, with the doors ſhut; and, on ſolemn feſtivals, he was no longer crowned by the 
prelates of his kingdom, except by thoſe of Belgia, who would never conſider him as an 
excommunicated perſon **. Still, however, it afforded a plauſible pretext for revolt to 
ſuch of his vaſſals as were ſo diſpoſed ; for which reaſon he reſolved to aſſociate his ſon, 
Lewis, to the throne—a prince of nineteen, poſſeſſed of great courage, and endued with a 
portion of wiſdom that i is ſeldom to be met with at ſo OT an age. 


A. D. 1103, 1104, 1105.] While Philip paſſed his hours in the alternate enjoyments 
of love and wine, his kingdom was doomed by her miſeries to atone for the vices of her 
ſovereign. The barons once more aſſumed the tone of independance; the ſcenes of 
anarchy and confuſion, from which France had been refcued by the prudence of Hugh 
Capet and his ſucceſſors, were again preſented in every province, and the dignity of the 
- crown, which had been degraded by the follies of the father, was reſtored by the virtues of 
the ſon. From their fortified caſtles the nobles iſſued forth like a band of plunderers, 
and committed the moſt daring depredations on the public roads, laying all paſſengers, 
without the ſmalleſt diſcrimination of age, ſex, or ſtation, under a cruel contribution: 
It was no longer poſſible to travel but in caravans; and even the king himſelf did not 
dare to paſs from Paris to Etampes, without a ſtrong guard. The capital was in a 
manner blocked up by ſeven or eight ſmall towns, the lords of which kept regular bo- 
dies of troops that ſcoured the ſurrounding country ; and theſe tyrants became more 
formidable from their union, which was cloſely cemented by the ties of blood, and the 
more powerful bonds of intereſt *5. Lewis deemed it neceſſary to make every exertion 
for repreſſing diſorders which threatened the kingdom with deſtruction. With a ſmall 
but well-diſciplined force, he continually kept the field, and over-awed the nobles 
who had diſdained the authority of his father. He razed their caſtles, redreſſed the 
injuries of their dependants, and compelled them to relinquiſh the lands which they had 
raviſhed from the church. The banks of the Seine and the Loire alternately atteſted 
his indefatigable zeal; and the preſumption of a a 8 a was e and 
chaſtiſed by a cautious yet enterpriſing prince. | 


Theſe glorious 3 of Lewis not 10 eſtabliſhed his epa n but ren- 
dered him highly formidable to the few barons who ſtill reſiſted his power. Guy 
Trouſſel, one of the moſt determined plunderers in the kingdom, dreading the effects of his 

reſentment, offered to cede to him the caſtle of Montlhery, on condition that Philip, 
the king's ſon by Bertrade, ſhould do him the honour to accept his daughter's hand: 


33 Orderic. Vital. An. 1092, p. 699. 24 Mezerai, t. il. p. 517. 25 Suger. Vita Ludov. Groſs. 
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As this fortreſs was deemed impregnable, and the king had been long anxious to get 
poſſeſſion of it, the propoſal of Guy was accepted with joy; and Lewis became maſter 
of a place which had for years proved the terror of the ſurrounding OY and 
broken off the communication between Paris and Orleans. 


But of all theſe _ wars, the moſt glorious for Lewis was that which he carried 
on with Guy, count of Rochefort. This nobleman being a great favourite with Philip, 
had perſuaded the king to marry Lewis to his daughter Lucienne; but before the mar. 
riage was conſummated, it was oppoſed on the plea of conſanguinity, and declared null, 
by the Roman pontiff, Paſcal the Second, at the council of Troyes. The father re- 
fented the facility with which Lewis acquieſced in the determination of the pope; and, 
_encouraged by Thibaud, count of Champagne, erected the ſtandard of revolt, plun- 
dered the traders who were under the king's protection, and ſecured his ſpoils in the 
caſtle of Gournay upon the Marne. Lewis immediately aſſembled his little army, and, 
advanced with a determination to lay ſiege to the fortreſs. Having forced the paſſage 
of the river, where he met with conſiderable reſiſtance, he drove hs rebels from their 
entrenchments, and compelled them to take refuge within the walls of the caſtle. The 
_ garriſon, after ſome time, beginning to experience a ſcarcity of proviſions, treated with 
contempt the remonſtrances of Guy, and had reſolved on capitulating, when the count 
of Champagne haſtened to their relief with a numerous army. But Lewis immediately 
attacked him, and having gained a glorious and deciſive victory, returned to the caſtle, 
which ſurrendered; and was transferred by the victor to the lords of Garlande. 


Lewis, either from curiofity, or to avoid the dangerous enmity of his mother-in-law, 
obtained permiſſion to viſit England. He was received by Henry (who, on the death 
of his brother Willlam Rufus, had poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereignty of that iſland, 
to the excluſion of Robert of Normandy, who was abſent in Paleſtine) with every 
mark of reſpect. Even here, if we can credit the teſtimony of concurring hiſtorians, 
the implacable hatred of Bertrade purſued him, and by a letter ſabicribed with the 
name of Philip, and ſealed with the royal fignet, 'the king of England was requeſted 
to retain his gueſt in confinement, or extinguiſh the dread of his return by death. But 
Henry, however addicted to cruelty and injuſtice where his intereſt or ambition was 
concerned, refufed to violate the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, and delivered the letter 
which contained the fatal fecret to Lewis himſelf. The prince immediately haſtened to 
his father, and throwing himſelf at his feet, told him he had brought him the criminal 
whom he had configned. to deſtruction. Philip was entirely ignorant of what had 
paſſed, and expreſſed his deteſtation of the horrid attempt. But his love for Bertrade 
made him reject his ſon's demand of juſtice on her head; aud Lewis, by this * 


2 


. Groſs, | 
diſplay. 
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difplay of his reſentment, only encreaſed the inveterate enmity of an abandoned woman, 
who determined, at all events, to procure the gratification of her revenge. : | 
| n : | | 
For this purpoſe ſhe applied to a faithful ſervant, who found means to adminiſter | 
poiſon to Lewis *?, the ſtrength of whoſe conſtitution for a long time ſeemed over- | 
powered with the mivlence of the noxious draught. At length, however, he was re- | | 
lieved from his ſufferings by the {kill of an obſcure phyſician, who was treated as an 
ignorant quack by the faculty of Paris, but the effect of whoſe medicines beſpoke the 
extent of his knowledge. Lewis, juſtly enraged at this new and deſperate attack upon 
his life, would have immediately inflicted on Bertrade, with his own hand, that puniſh- | 
ment which her crimes ſo juſtly merited, had he not been prevented by his father, who 7 
again ſucceeded in his attempts to promote a reconciliation between them. In order to | 
appeaſe his rage, the king ceded to his ſon the town of Pontoiſe, with all the Vexin 
Frangeis, an advantage ſo conſiderable, as engaged him to ſmother his reſentment. 


The pope, in the mean time, had come to France; and Philip had fent to in- 
form him that he was willing to ſubmit to any penance he might think proper to 
impoſe ; but on condition that he would grant him the neceffary diſpenſation for 
rendering his marriage lawful and valid. A council was convened, for this purpoſe,, 
at Baugenci, where the king and Bertrade promiſed to hold no farther commerce with 
each other, till the church had come to a deciſion on the ſubject of their union. 
But the members of the council were afraid to deliver their ſentiments ; and after diſ- 
puting for a conſiderable time, they ſeparated without een to 12 55 e e, on 

the buſineſs for which they had met. N 


The king complained bitterly of the infule tho bad foſtained ; and many FI the 

French prelates wrote to the pope *®9, who diſpatched two legates with orders to | 
aſſemble a new council at Paris, at which Philip was, at length, abſolved from 8 
all cenſures, and his marriage confirmed *?. Such was the concluſion of an affair that 
threatened to interrupt the national tranquillity, but which only ſerved to diſplay the 
nn, of ſome of the French e and to ſhew the good qualities of Lewis. | 

Me now come to an event which occurred during the tranſactions we have been 
relating, and which claims our particular notice, as well from its influence on all 295 

nations of Europe, as from the efſential part taken in it by the French. 


The cruſades, or pits formed for the purpoſe of reſcuing the Holy Land from 
the hands of the Infidels, ſeem to be the firſt event that rouzed Europe from the le- 


27 Suger. Vita Ludov, Groſs. 28 t. x, Concil. 29 Paſcal. Epiſt. 55. 30 Chron, Malleac. 
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thargy in which it had been long ſunk, and that tended to introduce wy change in 


government or in manners. 


The human mind is 3 inclined to dwell, with a degree of enthuſiaſtic delight 
chat borders on veneration, on thoſe places which are entitled to diſtinction, either as 
the reſidence of ſome illuſtrious character, or as the ſcene of ſome glorious tranſaction. 
Hence proceeded that ſuperſtitious devotion with which the Chriſtians, from the earlieſt 
ages of the church, were accuſtomed to viſit that country which the Deity had ſelected 
as the inheritance of his favourite people, and in which the Son of God had accom- 
| Rs the 3 of mankind. 


The great expence, fatigue and danger, which neceſſarily attended a 8 to ſo 
diſtant a country, conſiderably added to the merit of the undertaking, and ſoon made it 
be conſidered as a ſufficient atonement for the moſt flagrant offences. An opinion 
which was diffuſed over Europe with an aſtoniſhing rapidity, about the cloſe of the 
tenth. and commencement of the eleventh century, and which obtained univerſal belief, 

| cauſed a wonderful augmentation of the number of credulous pilgrims, and increaſed 

the ardour with which they undertook this uſeleſs voyage. The thoufand years 
mentioned by Saint John, in the twentieth chapter of the Revelations, were now 
ſuppoſed to be Rk and tn end of the world to be, conſequently, ap- 
. | 


We 1 from many of the ancient 1 preſerved by Martin Bowes, a Bene- 
Ain monk, in his collection of the hiſtorians of Franee, that about this period 
mankind were ſeized with a general conſternation, that induced great numbers to re- 
Iinquiſh their poſſeſſions, and abandon their friends and families, to haſten with the ut- 
moſt precipitation to the Holy Land, where they imagined that Chriſt would very ſoon 
— to ſit in judgment upon the ſins of the world. 


While the e + in. poſſeſfion of Paleſtine, their caliphs encouraged the 
reſort of pilgrims. to Jeruſalem; juſtly deeming that ſpecies. of commerce as highly be- 
neficial to the country, which brought conſiderable importations of gold and ſilver, 
and exported. nothing but uſeleſs relies and conſecrated baubles. But the Turcomans, 
or Turks, a tribe of Tartars who had embraced the tenets of Mahomet, having, about 
the middle of the eleventh century, taken Syria from the Saracens, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of Jeruſalem, pilgrims were bene to every kind of inſult and. rags 
from theſe Barbarians®*. , 


3: Dr. Robertion., . Jo, Dan, Schoopflini ds facris Gallorum in Orientum expeditionibus, 5 4— 
Argent. 1726, Quarto, 
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This revolution occurring at the very time when N from the cauſe above 
mentioned, had become more frequent, filled Europe with indignation and alarm. The 
religious travellers, on their return from Paleſtine, did not fail to relate the dangers 
they had experienced in viſiting the holy city; and to deſcribe the cruelty and vex- 


ations of the Turks, in terms of exaggeration proportioned to the magnitude of their 


fears. 


When the minds of men were thus prepared, the miſguided zeal of a fanatical monk, 
who conceived the idea of leading all the forces of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, and 
of effecting their expulſion from the Holy Land, was ſufficient to enforce the adoption of 
that wild enterprize. Gregory the Seventh had, indeed, formed the deſign of leading all 
the weſtern Chriſtians againſt the Mahometans ; but the overbearing diſpoſition of that 
imperious prelate had created him ſuch numerous enemies, and rendered every ſcheme he 
propoſed ſo ſuſpicious, that he was able to make but little progreſs in the promotion of 
his plan, which was left to be completed by an inferior perſonage, whoſe ſtation of life 
prevented Binn from becoming an object of FR or miſtruſt. 


Dojer the Hermit (or 8 as he is called; in the Mee of Hh pe — 1 
daughter of the emperor Alexis Comnena), a native of Amiens, the capital of Picardy, had 
made the pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and witneſſed the dangers and inconveniencies to which 
the pilgrims were expoſed. This inſpired him with the idea of putting the Chriſtians in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Paleſtine ; and, to urge them to the undertaking, he ran from province to pro- 
vince, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting both princes and people to this holy war; and, 
wherever he came, he enkindled the ſame enthuſiaſtie ardour for the expedition as 
glowed within his own boſom 33, The council of Placentia, ſummoned at the inftiga- 
tion of Peter, by pope Martin the Second, where four thouſand ecclefiaſtics and thirty 
thouſand ſeculars were aſſembled, pronounced the ſcheme to have been ſuggeſted by 
the immediate inſpiration of Heaven. In a ſubſequent council, holden at Clermont, 


in Auvergne, which was ſtill more numerous, and attended by the moſt power- 


ful princes, nobles, and prelates, of Europe, the queſtion was no ſooner propoſed, than 
the whole aſſembly exclaimed with one voice: It is the will of God—lt 1 is the will 
© of God!” + $4 3; 


The contagion was ſpeedily diffaſed over perfons of all ranks: not only the martial 
barons of that age, with their warlike vaſſals, whom. the boldneſs of a romantic enter- 


prize might have been apt to allure, but men in the more humble and pacific ſtations of 
life, eccleſiaſtics of every order, even women and children, engaged in an undertaking, 
which was deemed facred and meritorious. i we my credit the 85 2 teſtimony 


72 Gul. Tyrius, lib, x, c. ii. M. Paris, p. 17. 2 Conc tm. 5. Conc ones Matar 6 
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of contemporary hiſtorians 35, fix millions of perſons aſſumed the croſs, which was the 
badge of union affixed to the right ſhoulder by all thoſe who devoted themſelves to 
this holy warfare. a 


This frenzy, which ſuperſtitious enthuſiaſm had engendered and ſpread, was rendered 
durable by thoſe extenſive immunities and privileges which were accorded to the cru- 
ſaders. They were exempted from all proſecutions for debt, during the time of their 
engagement in this ſacred ſervice®; they were exempted from paying intereſt for the 
money which they had borrowed 77; they were exempted, either entirely, or at leaſt 
during a certain time, from the payment of all national impoſts *; they might alienate 
their lands without the conſent. of the ſuperior lord of whom they held; their per- 
ſons and effects were taken under the protection of Saint Peter; and the anathemas of 
the church were denounced againſt all who ſhould moleſt them, or carry on any quar- 
rel or hoſtility againſt them, during their abſence on account of the holy war ꝰ; they 
enjoyed all the privileges of eccleſiaſtics, and were not bound to plead in any civil 
court, but were declared ſubject to the ſpiritual juriſdiction alone “; they obtained a 

plenary remiſſion of all their ſins; and the gates of Heaven were ſet open to them, with- 
out requiring any farther proof of their penitence, than their engagement in this facred | 
expedition, which tended to gratify their favourite . the love of war . 


When both the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers were thus 3 to out vie each 
other, and to exhauſt their fertile invention, for the purpoſe of deviſing expedients to 
encourage, propagate, and confirm the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, it is not ſurprizing that it 
ſhould become ſo univerſal as to inflict the ſtigma of cowardice, and the mark of infa- 
my, on every one who was poſſeſſed of ſufficient prudence or * to eſcape tlie 
general frenzy, and to 3 engaging in the holy war ©. 


The multitude of the adventurers ſoon became ſo great, that their more ſagacious 
leaders, Hugh, count of Vermandois, brother to Philip; Raymond, count of Toulouſe ; 
Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of Brabant; and Stephen, count of Blois“, became appre- 
henſi ve leſt the greatneſs itſelf of the armament ſhould difappoint its purpoſe ; and they 
permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at three hundred thouſand men, to go 
before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, and Gautier the Moneyleſs. 
Theſe men took the road towards Conſtantinople, through Hungaria and Bulgaria ; and 
truſting that Heaven, by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, would ſupply all their neceſſities, they 


35 Fulcherius Carnotenſis, ap. Bongarſii Geſta Dei per Francos, vol. i. 387. Edit. Han. 1611. 36 Du Cange, 
voc. Crucis Privilegium, v. Xii. p. 1194 37 Ibid. 3. 38 Ibid.—Ordonnances des Rois de France, tom. i. p. 33- 
39 Ibid. 40 Du Cange, ib. Guibertus Abbas, ap. Bongarſii, i. p. 4%0---432. 4 Du Cange, ib. Ordon. des Rois, 

' tom. i. p. 34, 174. 4 Guibert. Abbas, p. 480, 43 Will. Tyrienſis, ap. Bongars, vol. ii. p. 641, 4 Sim. 
"Dunelm. p. 222. | i 
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made no proviſion for ſubſiſtance on their mareh; they foon found themſelves obliged to. 


obtain, by plunder, what they had vainly expected from miracles ;: and the enraged in- 
habitants of the countries through which they paſſed, gathering together in arms, at- 
tacked the diſorderly multitude, and put them to ſlaughter without reſiſtance, The 


more diſciplined armies following after, and paſſing the Streights at Conſtantinople, were 


muſtered in the plains of Aſia, and amounted, in the whole, to the number of ſeven; 
hundred thouſand combatants *, 


Amidſt this univerſal phrenzy, which fpread itſelf by contagion throughout Europe, 
eſpecially in France and Germany, men were not entirely forgetfal of their preſent 
intereſts, and both thoſe who went on this expedition, and thoſe: who ſtayed behind, 
entertained ſchemes of gratifying, by its means, their avarice or their ambition. The 
nobles who enliſted themſelves were moved; from the romantic ſ. pirit of the times, to 


hope for opulent eſtabliſhments in the eaſt, the chief feats of arts and commerce during 


thoſe ages; and in purſuit of theſe chimerical projects, they ſold, at a very inadequate 
price, their ancient caſtles and inheritances, which had now loſt all value in their eyes. 

The greater princes, who remained at home, befides eſtabliſhing peace in their domi- 
nions, by giving occupation abroad to the inquietude and. martial diſpoſition. of their 


ſubjects, took the opportunity of annexing to their crown many conſiderable fiefs, either 


by purchaſe or by the extinction of heirs. The pope frequently turned the zeal of the 


cruſades from the Infidels againſt his own enemies, whom he repreſented. as equally- 


eriminal with the enemies of Chriſt. The convents, and other religious ſocieties, 


bought the poſſeſſions of the adventurers; and as the contributions of the faithful were 
eommonly entruſted to their management, they often diverted to this purpoſe what was 


intended to be employed againſt the Infidels “. 


Among the leaders of the cruſades was Robert, duke of Normandy,. whoſe intrepid' 
fpirit prompted him to embrace an expedition endeared by the proſpect of danger. For 
the trifling ſum of ten thouſand marks, he mortgaged Normandy during his abſence to 
his brother, who had already defrauded him of the crown of England; and the incon- 


fiderable pittance which he had raiſed at the expence of the ſcanty remnant of his; 


father's ample territory, was freely dedicated to the ſervice in which he embarked, 


The holy wars gave riſe (among various other innovations of greater importance both 


in commerce and manners) to the eſtabliſhment of the three religious and military or- 
ders of knights Heſpitallers, Templar s, and Teutonic knights. The firſt of theſe, which 


ſerved as a model to the others, had acquired a high degree of celebrity, even before the 


capture of Jeruſalem by the ERIE; but a part of them being PIPE! in receiving. 


4s. at. Paris, p. 204,32: 46 Padre Paolo Bit delle Benef. Ecclefiaſt, p. 128. 
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the faithful who went to viſit the holy ſepulchre, and the reſt attending on the fick, 
they were ſolely occupied in works of charity, under the conduct of Gerard, the 
founder of the order v. Raymond Dupuy, a gentleman of Dauphiné, was the firſt 
who, to their primitive ſtatutes of hoſpitality, added the obligation to take up arms 
againſt the enemies of the Chriſtian religion, He divided his order into three claſſes . 
The firſt was that of knights, who, on account of their birth, and the rank they had 
formerly enjoyed in the army, were deſtined to make war againſt the Infidels. The 
ſecond claſs conſiſted of thoſe who, neither being deſcended from a noble family, nor 
attached- to the church, were appointed to ſerve the poor in the hoſpitals, and the 
knights in their military expeditions, theſe were called ſerving-brothers. They were 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed by a different dreſs from that of the knights. The third claſs 
was formed of prieſts and chaplains, who, beſides diſcharging their functions at church, 
and with the ſick, were obliged to follow the army. All of them took vows of chaſtity 
and obedience. The new members, in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, 
aſſumed the appellation of the Knights of Saint John, from the name of an hoſpital 
which they had in the city of Jeruſalem; and they wore a black dreſs with a white 
croſs. This was that celebrated order, which, under the name of the knights of 
.Rhodes and of Malta, filled the uniyerſe with the fame of its exploits, and of its victo- 
ries over the Infidels;—an order, ſays the abbe- Velly, not leſs eſteemed or the peaceful 


virtues of * than for the ſplendour of its military atchievements. 


But all the Hoſpitallers did not embrace the new inſtitution. The moſt ancient, ſo 

8 well known by the appellation of the knights of Saint Lazarus, refuſed to take the 

: vow of chaſtity, and ſeparated from the reſt who formerly belonged to the ſame, order, 
| and were ſubject to the ſame grand-maſter. They pledged themſelves, however, in 
imitation of the others, to devote their lives to the defence of the holy city; beſides 

their vows of charity and obedience*?, they ſwore an eternal promptitude to fight the 

enemies of Chrĩſtianity; diſtinguiſhed themſelves from their former brethren by a green 

croſs ; and, like them, rendered ſignal ſervices to their kings, to the people, and to re- 

ligion. Lewis the Young, on his return from Paleſtine, brought ſome. of them with 

him into France, to exerciſe their charitable functions; for which purpoſe he gave them 

the ſuperintendance and adminiſtration of all the /azarettos in his kingdom, and ceded to 

them the caſtle of Boigni, near Orleans , which from that time became their chief place 
of reſidence, The ſplendour of the order being greatly diminiſhed by the misfortunes of 
the times, Pope Innocent the Eighth undertook to ſuppreſs it, and to unite it, together 

with its poſſeſſions, to the order of Saint John of Jeruſalem. But all his bulls for that 

purpoſe , declared abuſive by a decree of the parliament, were revoked by the popes 

Pius the Fourth and Pius the Fifth. It was not, however, till the reigns of Henry the 


„L 48 Ex 00, L il p. 68. 49 Bul. Alex. 4. Bul. Greg. 9. o Belloy, e. g. 
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Fourth and Lewis the Fourteenth that, by the protection of thoſe monarchs, the 
knights of Saint Lazarus were reſtored to their primitive ſplendour. Pope Pius the 
Fifth united them to the order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 5*, which had been re- 
cently inſtituted at the inſtance of the French king. They then aſſumed, with their 
double title, a double croſs of gold with eight points, and four Fleur 5-de-Lys, with the 


image of the Bleed 1 in the middle. 


The A of this. knlobia e e was followed by many others. Hugh de 
Payens, Geoffrey de Saint Aldemar, and ſeven other French gentlemen, moved by the 
dangers to which the pilgrims were expoſed on their return to Jeruſalem 5, formed a 
little ſociety among themſelves for the purpoſe of eſcorting them 54. They accompa- 
nied them on their road to Paleſtine, beyond the defiles of the mountains and the moſt 
dangerous paſſes; and they met them at the ſame place on their return. This was at 
firſt a ſimple aſſociation, but, by the ſanction of the council of Troyes, it became a 
religious and military order. Saint Bernard preſcribed rules for it, and gave it the 
white habit, with a red croſs. The moſt illuftrious princes and nobles fought under its 
banners; they were called Templars, or knights of the temple, becauſe king Baldwin had 
abgned them apartments in his palace that were fituated near the temple. In a ſhort 

time theſe knights became ſo powerful that their wealth exceeded that of the moſt 
ob monarchs. But theſe riches, the glorious reward of merit, proved the cauſe of 


their ruin. 


The eſtabliſhment of the Teutonic knights took Js ſoon after that of the Tears 
This new order derived its true origin from the ſiege of Saint John of Acra. The Ger- 
man ſoldiers, when either ſick or wounded, could not procure relief on account of their 
inability to ſpeak a language that was underſtood 55. 
and Lubec, touched with pity at the misfortunes of their countrymen 5 
tent with the ſails of their ſhips, whither they conveyed ſuch of their acquaintance as 
ſtood in need of relief, and attended them with great care and kindneſs. Being ſpeedily 
joined by forty noblemen of the ſame nation, they formed themſelves into a religious 
and military order, which was ſanCtioned and confirmed by Pope Celeſtine the Third. 
They were called Teutonic knights of Saint Mary, from the name of an hoſpital which arich 
German had formerly built at Jeruſalem for the reception of the ſick poor of his own 
' country. Their habit was white with a black croſs. They followed the rules of Saint 
Auguſtine : took the ſame vows as the Hoſpitallers and Templars; and obſerved the 
ſame military diſcipline as the latter. Before they aſſumed the habit, they were ow | 


to r that they were deſcended from German en and born noble. 


5, made a large 


5® Bul, Paul v. 1605. 63 Sail. ITY I. xii. c. 4. 54 Jac, de Vitr. c. Te 5s Idem, c. 65. 
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A. D. 1108 ] During theſe tranſactions in the eaſt, Philip was bobly employed in 
extending his dominions. Profiting by the ſuperſtitious rage of the times, he united 
ſeveral large fiefs to the crown, and, among others, the county or lordſhip of Bourges, 
which Herpin ſold to him for the purpole of procuring money to defray his expences to 
the Holy Land. The kingdom enjoyed an uninterrupted ſtate of tranquillity for ſome 
years previous to the death of Philip, who expired at Melun, in the fifty-ſeventh year 
of his age, and the fiftieth of his reign, He was buried, by his own defire, at the abbey 


of Saint Benedict upon the Loire. 


Though Philip was generally deſpiſed by his ſubjects, and not without reaſon; yet 
he poſſeſſed many good qualities and excellent endowments. He was intrepid in the 
field, and, when he applied to buſineſs, not unſkilful in the cabinet; his generoſity was 
extenſive; his compaſhon ſtrong ; and the courteous affability of his demeanour co- 
inciding with the extraordinary graces of his perſon, all thoſe who had immediate acceſs 
to him were apt to forget, in the manners of the man, the vices of we rel. 


hoſes was twice married: by bie firſt wife Bertha, whom he baſely epd uber 
to Florent, count of Holland, he had Lewis the Sixth, furnamed (from his corpulence) the 
Groſs ; Henry, who died young; and a daughter, named Conſtantia, who was firſt married 
to Hugh, count of Troyes, and afterwards to Bohemond the Firft, prince of Antioch. His 
children by the celebrated Bertrade, of the illuſtrions houſe of Montfort, were' Philip, 
count of Mante and lord of Melun ; Fleuri; Cecilia, who was twice married, firſt to 
' Tancred, nephew to Bohemond, and next to Pons de Toulouſe, count png rpg x and 


Fal wife to John, count of Etampes. 


Several monaſtic orders were inſtituted during this reign.” That 65 tha Ei en 
(Carthuſians) was founded in 1086, by Bruno, a native of Cologne, who was firſt a 
canon of the church of Saint Cunibert, and afterwards of Notre-Dame, at Rheims, 
the moſt learned thologian of the age. A deſire of perfecting himſelf in the ſtudy of 
divinity induced him to retire to a ſolitary retreat in Dauphine, called Chartreu/e, 

whence the order took its name. He was followed thither by fix of his companions, 
who joined him in his ſtudies and acts of devotion 7; they led a life of the greateſt 
auſterity ; wore ſackcloth next their ſkin ; ſeldom ſyoks to each other; took nothing 

but bread and water on Wedneſday and Friday in every week; wine and vegetables on 
Tueſday and Saturday; cheeſe on Thurſday; and a ſmall portion of fiſh on Sunday, 
and on feſtivals *®, They were all Bled five times a- year, and ſhayed only fix. No 
noviciates were admitted under twenty. As they were precluded from ſpeaking, they 
were furniſhed with parchment, pens and ink, in order to tranſcribe paſſages from 
Hooks of divinity. The founder of the order having been invited to aſſiſt the pope, 


227 Mabil, Præ. N. 86. 58 Guibert de vita ſuà, c. 21. 
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refuſed the biſhoprick of Reggio, and died in Calabria, at his monaſtery of Squillace, 
which had been founded by Roger, count of Sicily. | | 


The . of Moleme, in the dioceſe of Langres, had been founded d ee 
years by abbot Robegt, when an evident relaxation of diſcipline induced the pious 
founder, with twenty of his monks, to retire into the deſerts of Citeaux, five leagues 
from Dijon . The viſcount of Beaune having given them a part of the foreſt. they 
cleared away the trees, and erected a number of wooden cells, in which they paſſed ten 
or twelve years in the exerciſe of thoſe auſterities which had been originally practiſed by 
Saint Benedict“. As they had received no novices during this time, they began to 
dread the extinction of their order, when they were joined, in 1090, by Bernard, a gen- 
tleman of Burgundy, of the illuſtrious houſe of Chatillon—a. man of ſtrong ſenſe and 
ſuperior eloquence. After this acceſſion the ſociety flouriſhed extremely; and the 
ſanctity of its members afforded ſome degree of excuſe for the prodigality of its bene- 
factors. It was ſoon enabled to erect the four celebrated abbeys of La Ferte, Pontigny, 
Clairvaux, and Morimond, for the Maids of Citeaux, or Ciſtertian nuns. . The order took 
its name from the place where it was eſtabliſhed ; but of late it has been generally diſ- 
e by the title of the Bernardines. 


The abbey of Fontevrault, in the dioceſe of Poitiers, was founded about the ſame 
time by Robert d' Arbriſſel, a man of genius, and a great orator. He was always fol- 
lowed by a multitude of people of both ſexes, who flocked together, in order to profit 
by his pious inſtructions ; but as this ſingular mode of preaching the goſpel gave riſe to 
calumnious reports ** (it being faid that Robert, in order to put his virtue to the proof, 

conſtantly ſlept between two of his female pupils), he reſolved to lead his followers in- 
to ſome retired ſpot, where a ſeparate'reſidence might be eſtabliſhed for either ſex. He 
accordingly. fixed on F *ontevrault for this purpoſe ; where he eſtabliſhed 1 two monaſteries, 
ſubje& to the rules of St. Benedict; one for women, who were entruſted with ſovereign 
authority; and the other for men, who were entirely dependant on the abbeſs. Robert 
ſet the example of obedience to his fair ſiſters, and always called himſelf ſteward or agent 
(homme d' affaires) to che nuns. This order of F ontevrault was the peſt over which a 


WADA preſided. 
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A. D. 1108.] THOUGH Lewis had already been crowned, on his affociation to 
the throne, the cuſtom of the realm required him to undergo that ceremony'a ſecond 
time, on his acceſſion to the ſole authority of the kingdom. It was accordingly per- 
formed at Orleans, by Daimbert, archbiſhop of Sens, on account of a ſchiſm which pre + 
vailed in the church of Rheims, where the princes of the Capetian race (except Robert) 
had hitherto been crowned. Rodolph had been elected by the clergy of Rheims, and 
had taken poſſeſſion of the archiepiſcopal dignity, without waiting for the eonſent of 
Philip, who, in order to puniſh him for his preſumption, had nominated another prelate, 
named Gervaſe. Lewis refuſed to be anointed by the firſt, becauſe, in conformity to 
the decrees of the popes, and of the council of Clermont, he refuſed to do homage to the 
king ; nor- would he ſuffer the laſt to perform that ceremony, becauſe his authority was 
not univerſally acknowledged. Rodolph had the preſumption to oppoſe his coronation, 
under the pretext that it muſt be performed in his metropolitan church; and he thought, 
by this oppoſition, to engage the king to abandon his rival.” But Ives de Chartres un- 
dertook to promote his reconciliation with Lewis, and that monarch conſented'to ſuffer 
| the archbiſhop to pay his reſpects to him at Orleans, and to attend the aſſembly which 
- be had ordered to be convened in that city. Here the grand queſtion of inveſtiture was 
| | diſcuſſed The whole kingdom was unanimous in rejecting the arrogant pretenſions of 
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the ſovereign pontiff, and in ſupporting the opinion of Saint Auguſtin, —that the 
church, holding its temporalities of the king, could not poſſibly poſſeſs them independ- 
ent of him. Thus all the members of the aſſembly conjured the king not to confirm the 
election of the archbiſhop, till he had done homage. Rodolph, finding it in vain to re- 
fiſt, at length complied, and ſubmitted to the required mark of ſubjection. 

When Lewis had ſettled this important affair, he turned his thoughts towards the” 
correction of thoſe internal abuſes which ſprang from the turbulent diſpoſition of the 
numerous and powerful vaſſals of the crown. The royal authority, indeed, was chiefly 
confined to Paris, Compiegne, Melun, Etampes, Orleans, Bourges, and ſome other 
places of little eonſequence; and many of the nobles were able to bring a more for- 
midable army into the field than the king himſelf, to whom they paid a 'vain and ſterile 
homage, while they exerciſed a deſpotic ſway within their own territories, and aſſumed 
almoſt every mark of ſoyereignty. But the ſkill and courage of Lewis were ſucceſs- 
fully exerted in reprefſit ing the inroads and curtailing the power of theſe dangerous ſub- 
jects. He reduced numbers of them to ſubmiſſion, deſtroying their caſtles, and confiſ- 
cating their poſſeſſions; and among theſe was his brother Philip, count of Mante. 


A. D. 1110.] But the attention of Lewis was ſoon called to oppoſe the increaſing 
power of a more formidable enemy. This was Henry the Firſt, king of England, who 
had-uſurped. the duchy of Normandy, to the prejudice of his brother Robert, and com- 
pelled the duke of Brittany to pay him homage. The French perceived, now it was too 
late, the fault they had committed in not oppoſing the conqueſts of William the Firſt ; 
and they , accordingly took up arms to repreſs the dangerous encroachments of a power | 
that. threatened to deſtroy their own. From this period to the reign of Charles the Se- 
venth, there was a continual ſucceſſion of war and peace between France and England. 
During that time more than one hundred and twenty treaties were e r 


NY all. broken almoſt as foon as they were fi gned. 

4 Tbe CubjeRt of the firſt diſpute between them was the fortreſs of Gifors, Gs on 
the frontiers of France and Normandy. It had been agreed, that it ſhould be put into the 
poſſeſſion of a nobleman, who ſhould not cede it either to an Engliſhman, a Norman, or a 
Frenchman; or, in caſe it ſhould fall under the power either of France or England, the 
fortifications ſhould be razed within the ſpace of forty days. The governor, either ſe- 
duced by a bribe, or intimidated by threats, ſurrendered the place to the king of Eng- 
land. Lewis, the moment he was appriſed of this circumſtance, ſent a meſſenger to 
the Engliſh monarch, deſiring he would comply with the terms of the agreement. In 
vain, however, did he urge his requeſt ; it was rejected by Henry, who, to his propoſal 
of deciding the diſpute by ſingle combat, replied : * That, if victorious, he could hat 
Keep a place he already poſſeſſed without fighting; and that the king of France ha- 

6 ' zarded his life, indeed, to obtain an important acquiſition, while his own would be 
l ſtaked 
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& ſtaked igt nothing.” A battle was the conſequence of this refuſal, in which the 
Normans were defeated, and compelled to retreat to Melun. | 0 
Henry, i in return, endeavoured to excite. an pot Pt Fong in ms. that the Line's at- 
tention might be confined to his own dominions. The moſt formidable of the inſurgents 
was Thibaud, count of Blois, Chartres, and Champagne. Enraged with Lewis for hav- 
ing refuſed him permiſſion to erect a fort on a fief of the crown, he entered into a league 

with the count. of Poitiers, the duke of Burgundy, and ſeveral other of the king? s val- 
ſals, and made a powerful diverſion in favour of the Engliſh monarch. Lewis, whoſe 
activity was ever equal to his courage, levied an army with the utmoſt expedition, and, 
affiſted by Robert, count of Flanders, one of the braveſt warriors of the age, marched to 
attack the rebels. The count of Blois was defeated in three different engage ments, the 
firſt at Meaux, the ſecond near Lagny, and the third at a league from Puiſet. Henry, 
in the mean time, having remained in the capital of Normandy a paſſive ſpectator of the 
laughter of his allies, Lewis ſent a detachment to the very gates of Rouen, whoſe devaſ- 
tations forced the Engliſh monarch to take the field. After a few trifling Kirmiſhes, in 

which Henry had the advantage, a treaty of peace was concluded between the two mo- 
| narchs, in which all the rebels were included. The principal condition was that Wil- 
liam, the only fon of Henry, ſhould do homage to Lewis, in the place of his father, 
for the duchy of Normandy ; in conſequence of which the caſtle of Giſors was ceded to 
Him, 


A. D. 1112, 1113, 1114.] No . was this war terminated, than Thibaud, count 
of Blois, again diſplayed the banners of revolt, and compelled the king to make an incur- 
ſion into his territories. But in this expedition he did not meet with his uſual ſucceſs ; 
for, being taken by ſurprize, he ſuſtained a defeat ; and his loſs was conſiderably aggra- 
vated by the death of Robert, count of Flanders, who was thrown from his horſe, and 
trampled to death*. The king of England was accuſed of being the inſtigator of theſe 
inſurrections; and Lewis profited by the favourable diſpoſition of Fulk the Fifth, count 
of Anjou, to retaliate the injury. This nobleman had married Sybilla, the only daugh- 
ter of Helie; count of Maine, and, by the death of his father-in-law, he had acquired 
poſſeſſian of that county. Won by the ſolicitations of the court of France, and aſſured 
of effectual ſupport, he refuſed to do homage to Henry for his new domain; and en- 


gaged ſeveral noblemen to eſpouſe his Wr - parkicularly Robert de inn and Hugh 
de Malayid. | 


| fn Manes, at. this powerful confederacy, repaired to the continent, and took 
every method which prudence could ſuggeſt to avert the impending ſtorm. During 


2 Olderic. I. ii. 


two 
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two years which he paſſed in Normandy, he was continually engaged either in wars or 
negociations. At length, finding that all his endeay6urs to ſuppreſs the inſurrection were 
vain, he ſought to allure the count of Anjou, by a propoſal of marriage between his own 
for, Williain, who was the heir apparent to all his dominions, and the youngeſt daugh- 
ter of Fulk. This temptation proved too ſtrong to be reſiſted; the count, who had 
before contracted his daughter to William, the ſon of duke Robert, now broke that con- 2 
tract, on pretence of their conſanguinity, and immediately affianced her ſiſter to the ſon 
of Henry, who ſtood exacti y in the ſame degree of relation to her. — The king of England 
formed a ſecond alliance, which rendered him ſtill more formidable to the F rench, by 
marrying. one of his daughters to Conan, ſon and heir to the duke of Brittany. Their: 
grandſon, Conan the Fourth, was father to Conſtantia, who had, by Guy, count of 
Thouars, Alix, wife to Peter of Dreux, great-grandſon to Lewis the Groſs. It was 
through this alliance that the duchy of Brittany became, at a ſubſequent ens ez 
apitel t to the ee from which it has never mee d been ene 


A. D 1115, 11 16. About this time Lewis married Adelaide, Eaten of Humbert, 
count of Maurienne and Savoy. The amiable qualities of this princeſs endeared her 
to the nobility, and her good ſenſe and diſcretion contributed to ſmooth the rugged 
path which Lewis, throughout his reign, was deſtined to tread. The relative ſituation 
of the French and Engliſh monarchs, and the contrariety of their intereſts, were ſuch, 
at this period, as to render the preſervation of tranquillity between them a matter of 
extreme difficulty. The turbulence of their vaſſals afforded frequent opportunities for the 
open diſplay of that enmity with which they were mutually impreſſed. When a French 
nobleman had any ſubject for difcontent he applied for ſupport to Henry; and if a Nor- 
man _ wiſhed to encourage ſedition, in Lewis he was ſure to find a ready protector. In 
this ſtate of mind, the French monarch liſtened with pleaſure to the ſupplicating voice 
of a young prince, who, having in vain attempted to rouſe the compaſſion of other 
monarchs, now ſought ſhelter and ſupport in the court of France. This prince was 
William, the ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, and grandſon of William the Firſt; 
whoſe filial piety implored the humanity of Lewis to procure the liberty of his father, 
a priſoner to his brother Henry. The king of France did not long heſitate to comply 
with a requeſt, recommended by the powerful motives of pity and intereſt, He adviſed 
William to engage the inclinations of the nobles of Normandy, and particularly to 
attach to his cauſe the counts of Flanders and Anjou. The negociation of the young 
prince was ſucceſsful, but when the treaty was about to be ſigned by the heads of the 
confederacy, the count of Anjou refuſed to confirm his engagement, unleſs the king 
would re-eſtabliſh him in the office of grand ſeneſchal of 11 which had been he- 


reditary in his family from the reign of Lothaire. 


We have already had 3 obſerve, that this office was nearly the ſame as that 
of grand maitre- d hôtel, with regard to the royal houſhold; as that of conſtable in time of 
f 0 War; 
MW | : | 
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war; and as that of count of the palace, in the adminiſtration of juſtice*. The chief | 
vaſſals of the crown reſided ſo little at court, that it was impoſlible for the counts of 
Anjou to perform all the duties annexed to the office of Seneſchal. For this reaſon, 
they appointed a ſubſtitute who acted in their name, the cuſtom, indeed, of thus con- 
verting the great offices of the crown into fiefs, was not unfrequent. The office of 
ſeneſchal had been long filled by the Garlandes, miniſters and favourites of Lewis the 
Groſs. Theſe noblemen, proud of the protection of their ſovereign, took advantage 
of the defeCtion of the counts of Anjou, to refuſe them that homage which it was uſual 
to pay to the proprietors of an hereditary office, and which gave it the complexion and 
nature of a fief. The preſent count, at firſt, took no notice of this mark of diſreſpect!; 
but beginning to fear that his right would at length be forfeited, he took advantage of 
the opportunity that now preſented itſelf, to procure a confirmation of it. This Lewis, 
who wanted his affiſtance, could not refuſe, and William de Garlande accordingly did 
homage to him for the office, and after him Stephen his brother, who, although a 
deacon, ſucceeded him in a place which gave him the command of armies, and the 
power of en capital puniſhments—a circumſtance hitherto PIT. 


Every preliminary being now ſettled, the plan of operations was immediately laid, 
It was agreed to enter Normandy in three different parts. The king and Amaury de 
Montfort, on the fide of France; the count of Flanders, by the Pays de Caux; and the 
count of Anjou on the fide of Maine. Lewis then ſent to demand of the king of Eng- 
land the liberty of duke Robert; and, on the refuſal of Henry, war was declared. The 
armies of the confederates immediately began their march, and were joined by a great 
number of the Norman nobility and gentry, whom William had engaged to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. The chief of theſe were William de Gournay ; Stephen, count of Aumalc : 
Henry, count of Eu; Euſtache de Breteuil ; Richer de L'Aigle; Renaud de Bailleuel, 
and Robert de Neuborg ; they all took up arms in favour of the young prince, and pro- 


dlaimed him duke of Normandy. 


The kings in the mean time, took Abdeley by ſurprize ; ; ſeized by Gue Nicaiſe, an im- 
portant fortreſs on the river Kpte, and made himſelf maſter of the town of Aigle. The 
count of Flanders, likewiſe, advanced into Upper Normandy, where he laid waſte the 
country with fire and ſword. Henry ſent him word that if he did not diſcontinue 
his devaſtations he would himſelf carry deſolation to the gates of Bruges; the count 
replied that he would fave him the trouble of ſo long a journey. He accordingly 
marched ſtrait to Rouen, where Henry was, and ſent that monarch a formal challenge 
to meet him in the field ; but this being declined, and the town being too ſtrong to be 
eaſily reduced, he contented himſelf with burning the ſuburbs, and then retired. The 
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count of Anjou in the mean time laid ſiege to Alencon, and took it in the preſence of 
| 2 and the count of Champagne, who had haſtened to its relief. Amauri de Mont- 
fort engaged the governor of Evreux to furrender that town with its eſtes, which 
were entrufied to the care of "POR wo K 15 Wetten £ to ww | 
* T3 . 7 pes 5 2 ; 

No augmentation of . 3 5 depreſs the ng of. Hams, . 
8 wonted courage to extricate himſelf from his difficulties; which he at length ef- 
"fected, not by puſillanimous conceſſions, but by vigorous reſiſtance. Hitherto he had 
Acted eliiefly on the defenſive, as, from the ſuperior force of the confederated princes, he 
had no hopes of ſucceſs from the adoption of a contrary line of conduct, and he thought 
it poſſible that ſome favourable change might take place, and that his attempts to ſow 
© diviſion amongſt his enemies might finally ſucceed. Nor was he deceived in his con- 
Fan. Baldwin, count of Flanders, one of his moſt formidable adverſaries, received : 
à wound at the attack of the caſtle of Bures, in the Pays de Caux, of which he ſoon 
„n erpired: But the defection of the count of Anjou was a circumſtance, of much 
greater importance to the king of England, and gave a more fatal blow to the intereſts 
of the French monarch. That nobleman, ſeduced by the bribes of Henry, violated 
thoſe: ſolemn vaths by which he was attached to Lewis, as a vaſſal, as an ghee of the 
| rown, and as an TY and declared for his rival. 9 5 my beds at od 
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The 4 * now eee more e equal, 8 Bae . to Ry the field; and 
1 received intelligence that Lewis had formed a plan for ſurpriſing the <ifle of 
.+Noyon, near Andely, he marched to the relief of that place, and took the king of 
France by ſurprize, on the plain of Brenneville. A ſharp conflict immediately enſued, 
in which prince William, the ſon of duke Robert, who led the van-guard of the French, 
ad iapel the greateſt bravery; he broke through the firſt ranks of the Engliſh, and 
penetrated to che ſpot where his uncle was poſted, whoſe life was in imminent danger, 
having received a wound on the head from William Criſpin, a gallant Ne orman officer, 
who had followed the. fortunes of the young prince. The French, however, 
thinking the victory was already gained, broke their ranks in ſearch of plunder ; ; while 
Henry, profiting by their confuſion, reſtored order to his troops, and attacked the enemy 
|! with irreſiſtible fury. . The whole army fled with precipitation: William, being un- 
nauorſed made his eſcape with difficulty; and Lewis himſelf, had nearly been taken pri- 
ſoner. It is ſaid that an Engliſhman, ſeizing the bridle of his horſe, exclaimed . The 
king is taten! . Do nat you know,” replied that prince, ſmiling, * that at cheſs the king 
is never taten at the ſame time aiming a blow at him with his {abre, which laid 
bim dead at his feet. He then galloped towards a foreſt, where, he wandered about for 


A en time, when he met with a woman who conducted him to Andely, ” 


; "This ſkirmiſh was rendered famous by the dignity of the combatants ; two ONES two 
princes, and many noblemen of the firſt rank, being e in it. The Aaughter was 
„ = If 2% - ""trifling, 
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trifling, only three men being flain. This was partly owing to the heavy armour which 
was worn by the cavalry in thoſe times, and partly to the earneſt deſire of making pri- 
ners, in order to enrich themſelves by their ranſom. 


A. D. 1117, 1118, 1119. J Ts finding himſelf 3 to wreſt Normandy from the 
king by foree of arms, had recourſe to the dangerous expedient of making application to 
the ſpiritual power, and of affording the eccleſiaſtics a ſpecious pretence for interpoſing 

In the temporal concerns of princes. He prevailed upon pope Calixtus the Second, who 
was then in France, to convene a general council at Rheims, whither he carried Wil- 
Ham, the young Norman prince; and, having preſented him to the aſſembly, expatiated 
krgely on the manifeſt vfurpation and flagrant injuſtice of the Engliſh monarch, 
eraved the aſſiſtance of the church, for re- inſtating the true heir in his dominions ; 
_ and: repreſented the enormity of detaining in captivity ſo valiant a prince as Robert, 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed champions of the Cruſade, who, by his powerful exer- 
tions againſt the Infidels, was placed under the immediate protection of the apoſtolic 
Henry knew how to defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet with ad- 
dreſs. He had fent over the Engliſh biſhops to attend this ſynod; but, at the ſame 
time, had cautioned them, that if the ſovereign pontiff, or the ecclefiaſtics, ſhould be 
induced to advance any farther pretenſions, he was fully determined ſtrictly to adhere to- 
the laws and cuſtoms of England, and to maintain, undiminifhed, thoſe legal preroga- 
ti ves of royalty which had been tranſmitted to him by his predeceſſors. + Go,” ſaid he 
to the prelates at their departure, < falute the pope in my name; pay attention to his apoſ- 
tolie precepts ; but be careful to bring back none of his new inventions with you into 
my dominions. Finding, however, it would be a matter of greater facility to him to 
elude than to oppoſe the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambaſſadors private inſtructions 
to gain che pontiff and his favourites by liberal prefents and tempting promiſes, By a 
fagacious application of theſe convincive arguments, they found means to prevail on the 
council to treat with neglect the well-founded men of the Norman prince. 


Some time after, Gunten west to Giſors, where he had a long eonference with — 
in which he intimated, that it was the deſire of the council, that Robert ſhould be re- 
ſtored to his dominions. Henry replied; that it was not from his brother he had eaken- 
Normandy; but from a nefarious: band, of depredators, who were conſuming th inherit- 
ance of his anceftors, which the imprudence of Robert had: delivered inte their hands; 
he likewiſe added; that in taking poſſeſſion of that duchy, he had not acted in compli- 
ance with the dictates of avarice or ambition, but in con ſequence of the earneſt and re- 
_peated. ſolicitations of the nobility, clergy, and people of Normandy, who had beſought 

him, with the moſt ſtrenuous ſupplications, to prevent the utter deſolation of the church. 


| Theſe ridicytous reaſons he took. care to ſtrengthen, WR the ſame anten which had 
been. 
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been employed by bis ambaſſadors at the council of Rheims; and they had ſo powerful 
an effect upon the pope, and the cardinals who attended him, that they declared, on 
their return, that, of all the men whom they had con verſed with in the whole courſe of 
their lives, the king of England was the moſt 8 850 and perſuaſi ve. 


Calixtus having, by this means, been prevailed on to relinquiſh the intereſts of the 
Norman prince, exerted himſelf to effect an accommodation between the two monarchs; 
and, his endeavours being crowned with ſucceſs, a peace was concluded at the com- 
mencement of the year 1119. The terms of this treaty were, that all the caſtles and 
fortified places which had been taken in the courſe of the late war, ſhould be reſtored on 
both ſides, and that Henry ſhould: do homage, for Normandy, to the French monarch: 
But Henry, eſteeming it a degradation of his royal dignity to do this homage in perſon, 
ſent his ſon, prince William, to do it for him, who then received the inveſtiture of that 
duchy from the bands of the king of France. 8 | | 


A. D. 1120. E When Henry had reſtored tranquillity to bis hae dominions, 
he embarked at Barfleur, on his return to England, on the evening of the twenty - fifth 
of November, and arrived on the Engliſh coaſt the next OD 
One of the fineſt veſſels in the fleet, called the White Ship, was allotted to his fon; | 
prince William, and his numerous retinue; who, heing detained-by ſome accident, or- 
dered three caſks of wine to be diſtributed to the ſhip's crew, by which means many of 
them became intoxicated ; and the captain himſelf, Thomas Fitz-Stephens, was induced 
to exceed the bounds of ſobriety. They failed about ſun-ſet, and, being in a hurry to 
overtake the king, crouded all their fails, as well as plied their oars; when, through the 
careleſſneſs of the pilot, the veſſel ſtruck on a ſunken rock, called the Catte-razze, with 
ſuch violence that ſhe ſtarted ſeveral planks, and was almoſt overſet. The boat was im- 
mediately hoiſted out, and the prince, with ſome of the chief nobility, entered it, and, 
having got clear of the ſhip, might have reached the ſhore, which was not far diftant; 
but, affected by the ſhrieks of his natural ſiſter, Maude, counteſs of Perche, he com- 
manded the ſailors to row back, and attempt to ſaye her. When the boat, however, ap- 
proached the ſhip, where terror and deſpair had deſtroyed all diſtinction, and every one 
was actuated by a natural impulſe of ſelf- preſervation, ſuch numbers e into it, 2255 


enen, ſunk, and all on board periſhed. 


On this occaſion, beſides the prince nd his natural brother Richard, cheek were loſt 
eighteen ladies of the higheſt rank, one hundred and forty young noblemen, of the prin- 
cipal families of England and Normandy, with all their attendants, and fifty ſailors. A 

butcher of Rouen, named Bertoud, was the only one who eſcaped from this dreadful dif- 

aſter ; being a robuſt man, and warmly cloathed, he climbed to the top of the maſt, 

Winch remained above water, and there ſtaid till the next morning, when he was taken 
y 1 2 up 


* 
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up by ſome fiſhermen. While he Wal in that: perilous ſituation, Fitz-Stephens, the 

captain, ſwam up to him, and laid hold of the maſt; but, being-informed by Bertoud, 

that prince William had periſhed, he expreſſed his ann not to 5 12255 
and 27 ane plunged into the ſea *. * | | 


A. D. 1121, 1122, 1123.] This tragical event Wes the hopes of the friends of 
William, the ſon of Robert; and the Normans, juſtly regarding Henry as an uſurper, 
were anxious to transfer the ducal dignity to a prince whom they now conſidered as the 
laſt repreſentative of their ancient dukes. A conſpiracy was accordingly formed to put him 


in poſſeſſion of Normandy, and was joined by many of thoſe noblemen, in whom Henry had 
repoſed the greateſt confidence, and whoſe fidelity he had attempted to ſecure by a pro- 


fafion of honours and rewards; among theſe were Gualeran, count of Meulan, and his 


brother Robert. The conſpirators, too, received conſiderable encouragement by the ac- 


ceſſion of Fulk, count of Anjou, who, being releaſed, by the death of his ſon-in-law, 
from thoſe ties which had attached him to the intereſts of Henry, now embraced the 


party of William, and again promiſed to beſtow on him in Gy his daughter, * 


2 who had formerly been contracted to N | a 


Henry was no 8 peine of the ure 8 he haſtened to PR it. He 


failed from Portſmouth in the fummer of 1123, and, arriving ſafe on the Norman coaſt, 


marched to attack the infurgents, before they were prepared to receive him ; took ſeve- 


zl of their cles er ion tae otra when pane 


A. D. 1224.] In the fpring of the ſucceeding year, the e Engliſh ech had the 
good fortune to take the leaders of the conſpiracy by furprize, and to ſecure their perſons. 


Diſcouraged by this unlucky accident, all the other barons, who had joined in the re- 


volt, haſtened to return to their allegiance, and to make peace with him, on the beſt 


terms they could procure. Henry, too, ſoon after found means to detach the count of 
Anjou from the league; that nobleman, ſeeing the confederacy in a great meaſure diſ- 


folved, conſented to be reconciled to him, and to diſſolve the contract of marriage that 
had been lately formed between prince William and his daughter, wa e twice af- 
Hanced, had never conſummated the marriage. 


Still however, the king of 8 continued to ainks the moſt formidable prepara- 
tions for war, and troops were collecting on every fide. Henry, aware of his intentions, 
was reſolved to anticipate him, and therefore began hoſtilities, by making incurſions 
on the domains of his rival. He alſo engaged his ſon-in-law, Henry the Fifth, emperor 


of e to make a powerful d ee in his . on the ſide of er 


3 Orderic Vital, p. 868, 869 bs 


* 
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that prince accordingly raiſed a numerous army for the purpoſe of 3 the ſiege of 
Rheims; while Lewis, apprized of his plans, ordered all the vaſſals of the crown to meet 


him under the walls of that _ on a particular asf : 


1 is molfiey to remark, on this 1 3g the 5 which ſubſiſted, in the times 
| we are now delineating, between the forces of the kingdom, and thoſe of the king, 
When the ſovereign went to war for the promotion of his own private intereſt, he had 
no more troops than what he could collect on the immediate domains of the crown; but 
when the general welfare of the nation was at ſtake, all domeſtic diſſenſions inſtantly 
ceaſed ; every man flew to arms, and every vaſſal marched with a certain number of 
troops, proportioned to the extent and dignity of his fief. But the kingdom had not, for 
a long time, witneſſed ſo numerous an aſſemblage of armed men as now appeared in the 
field. Noblemen, citizens, priefts, and monks, all became ſoldiers: the diſtricts of 
Rheims and Chilons alone ſupplied more than ſixty thouſand men; Laons and Soiſſons 
furniſhed an equal force; the countries of Orleans, Etampes, and Paris, ſent the ſame: 
number into the field; even the counts of Champagne and Troyes joined the other 
vaſſals of the crown, preferring the intereſt of their country to any advantage they might 
reap from an alliance with the king of England—theſe noblemen commanded the fourth 
diviſion of the army; the fifth, conſiſting of the Burgundians, was placed under the or- 
ders of their duke and of the count of Nevers. Rodolph, count of Vermandois, a 
prince of the blood- royal, divided his troops into two bodies: thoſe of Saint Quentin 

and Vermandois, armed cap a pie, were placed on the right wing; and thoſe of Pon- 
thieu, Amiens, and Beauvais, took their ſtation on the left. The count of Flanders, 
too, haſtened to the defence of the kingdom, followed by ten thouſand experienced ſol- 


diers, who formed in the rear. 


Never, ſays Suger, abbot of Saint Denis, who attended the expedition with the de- 
pendents of his abbey, had the kings of the third race ſeen themſelves at the head of 
ſuch a numerous army. The quota furniſhed by the iſle of France, Champagne, and Picar- 
dy, are alone ſaid to have amounted to more than two hundred thouſand men. The empe- 
ror, alarmed at the immenſity of theſe preparations, repaſſed the Moſelle and the Rhine, 
with the utmoſt precipitation. The ſoldiers, enraged at what they conceived to be a ſymp- 
tom of cowardice, loudly demanded to be led into the German territories, that they might 
chaſtiſe an enemy who had dared to interrupt the repoſe of the kingdom. But Lewis, at the 
ſolicitation of the clergy, checked their impetuoſity, and diſbanded the army. He would 
moſt willingly have employed it againſt the king of England; but the intereſts. of the. 
prince and his vaſſals were eſſentially different, as what tended to aggrandize the one, 
muſt of neceſſity weaken the other. Thoſe very nobles who had taken up arms with 
ſo much zeal againſt a foreign prince who had threatened to invade the kingdom, would 
have refuſed to:march againſt a vaſſal whom it was their intereſt to ſupport, in order to. 
balance 28 power of the crown. In that age they made a material diſtinction between 

the 
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the wars of the nation and the wars of the ſovereign. On this memorable occaſion 
the celebrated N the banner of Saint e was firſt unfurled. 


A. D. 1125, 1126, 1127. 4 While Lewis was thus e in Champagne, the in- 
curſions of the Engliſh monarch, on the fide of Normandy, were ſucceſsfully oppoſed 
by Amauri de Montfort, ſupported by the troops of the Vexin ; and Henry, having 
appeaſed the troubles in Normandy, was conftrained to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion, and a durable peace was at Rogen concluded. 


But no ſooner had Lewis arranged the terms of accommodation with the king of 
England, than he was obliged to march to the aſſiſtance of the church of Clermont, 
whoſe biſhop, having been forcibly expelled from his ſee by the count of Auvergne, 
claimed protection and redreſs from his ſovereign. He ſpeedily reduced to obedience his 
rebellious vaſſal, and reſtored the injured prelate to his juſt rights. But though he was 
ever eager to defend the privileges and poſſeſſions of the church, he could neither ſecure 
the gratitude nor reſpect of the clergy. They loudly complained that the king inter- 
fered in the nomination to vacant benefices, and infringed on their revenues. Their 
murmurs were carried to ſuch a dangerous height, that Lewis, in order to reduce them 
to ſubmiſſion, was conſtrained to have recourſe to violence; and to ſeize upon ſome - 


lands belonging to the archbiſhop of Sens, and the biſhop of Paris. The laſt, whoſe 


name was Stephen, employed the thunder of the church againſt that very ſovereign 
who had proved himſelf its moſt zealous protector. But Honorius the Second, who 
then filled the chair of Saint Peter, declared the ſentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced by Stephen to be abuſive, and accordingly annulled it. The French prelates 
were highly offended at an interference thus hoſtile to the authority they wiſhed to aſ- 
ſame; and Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, warmly remonſtrated with the ſovereign pontiff 
on the impropriety of his conduct. We hoped,” ſaid he, that the ſeverity of the 
4s prelate would have effected the converſion of the prince. Your miſplaced indulgence 
has deſtroyed thoſe hopes. All is loſt, the prelacy diſhonoured, and religion expoſed 
< to. the inſults of libertines 7. But as this pompous epiſtle produced no effect on the 
mind of the ſovereign pontiff, he wrote a ſecond in a more peremptory ſtyle. The 
zealous abbot there obſerves, that Lewis is - always ready to attack religion, which he 
regards as the peſt of his dominions, and the enemy of his crown. He is a ſecond 
% Herod, who ſecks to deſtroy Jeſus, no longer an infant in the manger, but triumphing 
4+ in his church; he is a perſecutor, in ſhort, whoſe malignant ſhafts are not ſo much 
directed againſt the prelates of his kingdom, as againſt the ſpirit of God, by which 
«« they are animated. This ſpirit of fanaticiſm was, in thoſe days, of ignorance, dig- 
aified by the WALLY of religious zeal ; buy Lewis, notwithſtanding this dangerous 


Art. de verifier Lies Ps 499- Epiſt. 8. Bernardi. 13 and 14. ad. Honor. 2. © Ejuſd. Epis. 49. ad. mand. 
diſplay 


4 
* 
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diſplay of prieſtly arrogance, conducted himſelf with temper and moderation: and by 
that means ſpeedily concluded a peace en the mitre and the crown. 25 
Charles of Denmark, who had 8 _his couſin Baldwin in the principality of: 
Flanders, fell a victim to the diſcontents of his ſubjects, and was aſſaſſinated at Bruges. 
Lewis haſtened to puniſh the aſſaſſins, and inflicted on them the moſt exemplary ven- 
geance. As Charles had left no children, the vacant earldom was diſputed by various 
| claimants. The chief of theſe were, Baldwin, count of Mons, one of whoſe anceſtors. 
had been -unjuſtly deprived of this country; Arnold of Denmark, fon to the ſiſter of 
Charles; Thierri, count of ' Alſace, the fon of Gertrude, ſiſter to Robert the F riſian; 8 
Stephen of Blois, brother to the count of Champague; and William, ſon to Robert 
duke of Normandy. The king was to decide the matter, becaufe Flanders was a fief of 
the French crown ; he therefore transferred the dukedom to William, probably with the 
view tc render him a more formidable enemy to the king of England. „ | 


A. D. 1136. Fenry was fully aware 7 the en of Lewin; and in 3 to- 
ſtrengthen his own influence on the continent, and to diminiſh that of his rival, he 
determined to ſecure the friendſhip of the potent but fickle count of Anjou. With. 
this view he propoſed an allianee between his daughter- Matilda, widow to the emperor- 

of Germany, and Geoffrey, furnamed Plantagenet, the eldeſt fon of Fulk ; which being. 

cheerfully accepted by a.nobleman, who was too apt to ſacrifice his honour to his in- 

tereſt, the nuptials were celebrated at Rouen with great pomp and. magnificence, in 
the furamer of 1128. But the Norman barons were highly diſpleaſed that a ſtep, in. 
which the intereſts. of their country were ſo efſentially conserned, ſhould have been. 
taken without their previous conſent, and Henry had too ſenſibly experienced the tur- 
bulence of their diſpoſition, not to dread the effects of their reſentment. It ſeemed: 
probable that the party of his nephew might gain a conſiderable acceſhon of ſtrength: 
from the encreaſe of the malcontents ; and the important addition of power which Wil- 
Ham had recently acquired rendered his pretenfians. ſtill; more alarming. ' Imprefled: 
with theſe ideas, Henry reſolved: to ſupport the claims of Thierri of Alſace, to the 
county of Flanders, which gave riſe to a war in which William was generally victo- 
rious; but having received a wound in the hand in a trifling ſkirmiſh, a mortification- : 
unfortunately enfued; which put an end to his. ae on. the twenty ſeventh of? 


July, 1128, at Pads of Saint. Bertin. 
7 * 


Ordericus Vitalis: fays*; that as he found his. death 8 he wrote to: 
Henry, to expreſs his concern for the trouble he had cauſed him; and to requeſt, with. 
Wn. earneſtneſs which evinced the goodneſs. of his heart, that he 9 receive into 


9 P, 88 5, 886.— M. Paris, p. 49» * 1. Gul Gemiticen- 1. vii. c. 16. 
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his favour Helie de Saint Saen, and a few other friends, whom no reverſe of fortune 
had ever induced to forſake him. The death of this unfortunate prince, whoſe urba- 
nity of manners and undaunted courage had ſecured him the love and eſteem of all who 
knew him, releaſed his ambitious uncle from thoſe jealous fears and anxious inquie- 
tudes which, ſince his uſurpation of N mo" had never ceaſed to diſturb 251 tran- 


quillity. 


A. D. 1129.] The 3 of war, more than the ravages of time, had t viſibly im- 
paired the health of Lewis; who, in order to avoid thoſe diſſenſions which were but 
too common on the death of a king, followed the example of his predeceſſors, in the 
aſſociation of his ſon Philip to the throne. That prince was crowned at Rheims by 
archbiſhop Raymond ; but he did not long ſurvive his elevation to the regal dignity. 
A fall from his horſe proved fatal to the young prince*®, and the favourable expectations 
of a future reign, which had been raiſed by his early virtues, were blaſted by his prema- 
ture death. The loſs of Philip was followed by the coronation of his brother Lewis, 
who, at the age of twelve years, received the crown from the hands of pope Innocent the 

Second. 


From 1130 to 1137.] The 4 now enjoyed a ſtate of perfect n ; the 
inflexible juſtice of the ſovereign had ſecured his ſubjects from the oppreſſion of thoſe 

petty tyrants who infeſted his dominions, on his acceſſion to the throne ; and the | great 
vaſſals of the crown, convinced, at length, that the views of Lewis were honourable, 
were induced to repoſe that confidence in him, which they had hitherto withheld from 
His predeceſſors. But the approach of diſeaſe embittered the happieſt moments of his 
life, and prevented him from enjoying, in that plenitude of gratification which he fo 
richly merited, the glorious reward of his virtuous labours.—He lived, however, to wit- 
_nefs the aggrandizement of his _ by an honourable allignce, and an een en | 
of territory. ©: , 


William the Ninth, duke of be having reſolved to a a n to 

Saint James of Compoſtella, declared his eldeſt daughter, Eleanor, ſole heireſs of his do- 
minions, on condition that ſhe ſhould marry the king's eldeſt ſon. The marriage was 
_ accordingly celebrated at Bourdeaux with great magnificence; and, the duke dying on 
his pilgrimage, young Lewis obtained immediate poſſeſſion of Poitou, Gaſcony, Biſcaye, 
and a large tract of country extending to the Pyrenees. The newy- married couple then 
repairing to Poitiers, the prince was ſolemnly crowned duke by Ne a title which 
be * after his acceſſion to the throne. : 


w Suger, p. 373. 
But 
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Baut the king had ſcarce 8 to embrace his daughter-in-law, before he ſunk beneath 
the preſſure of his diſeaſe, and expired at Paris * 1137), in the thirtieth year of his 
reign, and the ſixtieth of his We. | | 


Of Lewis the Groſs it has been gad. « He might have made a better king, he could 
4 not prove a better man.” The eulogy is juſt, and comprehends his character in a few 
words; but ſtill, that Lewis was an excellent monarch will not admit of a doubt: impar- 
tial in the adminiſtration of juſtice, vigorous in the ſuppreſſion of tyranny, and eager in 
promoting the welfare and happineſs of his ſubjects he diſcharged the firſt duties of 
ſovereignty with propriety, wiſdom, and effe&t.—That he entertained a juſt ſenſe of the 
nature and importance of the royal dignity is evident from his laſt admonition to his ſon 
and ſucceſſor : ** Remember, my ſon,” ſaid the expiring monarch, that royalty is a public 
* truſt, for the exerciſe of which a rigorous account will be exatted from you, 9 him who 


5 es the ſole diſpoſal * crowns and ſceptres. 5 


Lewis the Groſs had eight children by Adelaide of Savoy; Philip, who died before 
his father; Lewis, ſurnamed the Voung, who ſucceeded him in the throne; Henry, 
who firſt aſſumed the monaſtic habit at Clairvaux, was afterwards made biſhop of 
Beauvais, and next promoted to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Rheims; Robert, founder of 
the houſe of Dreux, whoſe grandſon Peter, ſurnamed Mauclere, acquired the county of 
Brittany by his marriage with the heireſs of that principality; Hugh, of whoſe fate no 
mention is made in hiſtory; Peter, who had by Iſabella, heireſs of Courtenay, a nu- 
merous offspring, whoſe deſcendants are till in exiſtence ; Philip, archdeacon of Paris; 
and Conſtance, firſt married to Euſtace, count of Boulogne, and afterwards to _ 
mond the Fifth, count of Toulouſe; and duke of Narbonne. - 


We have already had ion to remark that, in the early times of the French mo- 
narchy, eccleſiaſtics and military men were the only people in the kingdom who were 
free. The other inhabitants of cities, towns, and villages, were all ſlaves, though not 
in an equal degree. They were divided into two claſſes. The firſt called /erf5 **, were 
attached to the /, and transferred, with the trees that grew upon it, from one proprietor 
to another; neither being able to marry, nor to change their reſidence or profeſſion, 
without the permiſſion of their maſter—the whole produce of their labour was his, 
except he choſe to releaſe them from this obligation, on condition of receiving a ſtipu- 
lated ſom, at ſtated periods, as well for the ſerf himſelf, as for his wife and children *. 
The ſecond claſs, denominated hommes de poete, were not ſo immediately dependent on 

their lord, who had no power over their lives or property. All their ſervitude conſiſted 
in the obligation of paying him certain duties, and of repairing his roads and high- 


11 M. Le Gendre, Mœurs des Francois, p. 109. ** Du Cange, voc. Servus et Poteſtas, 
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ways as, But neither of theſe deſcriptions of men had any other judge than the lord of 
the ſoil, nor any other law than what he choſe to enact. Hence it was that ſo many 
crimes remained unpuniſhed ; ſince the nobles themſelves were, generally ſpeaking, the 
immediate pepetrators of the numerous aſſaſſinations, and other lawleſs proceedings, fo 
frequent throughout the kingdom. In ſuch caſes; - where juſtice could not be obtained 
in the uſual courſe, ſince the judge, the legiſlator, and the culprit, were centered in the 
fame perſon,” the injured party had recourſe to the authority of the prince, who iſſued 
His orders to the lord, in whoſe territory the crime” had been committed, to ſee that 
ſtrict juſtice was adminiſtered. On his refuſal to comply with the royal mandate, he 
ſummoned the other vaſſals of the crown to join him with their ſtipulated number of 
men, in order to reduce the rebel to ſubmiſſion. But often the royal authority was not 
more reſpected than the laws; even the towns within his own 3 were u 
N in ſupplying their contingeney. 6ĩbuoůñññ]ĩ?j⁊;V/ ne 
"Lewis, in order to remedy theſe abuſes, and at t the fans time to create 3 — power 
that might counterbalance, thoſe potent vaſſals, who controuled or gave law to the 
crown, firſt adopted the plan of conferring new privileges on the towns ſituated within 
his own domain. Theſe privileges were called Charters of Community, by which he 
enfranchifed the inhabitants, aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude, and enden them into 
corporations, or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and magiſtrates ot their own 
nomination. Theſe magiſtrates had the right of adminiſtering juſtice within their own 
precincts, of levying taxes, of embodying and training to arms the militia of the town, 
which took the field when required by the ſovereign, under the command of officers ap- 
pointed by the community. The great barons, by degrees, began to imitate the exam- 
ple of their monarch, and granted ſimilar immunities to the towns within their terri- 
tories. They had expended ſuch immenſe ſums in their expeditions to the Holy Land, 
that they were eager to embrace this new expedient for raiſing money, by the ſale of 
thoſe charters of liberty. Though the inſtitution of communities was as repugnant to 
their maxims of policy, as it was adverſe to their power, they diſregarded remote conſe- 
quences, in order to obtain preſent relief . In leſs than two centuries ſervitude was 
aboliſhed in moſt of the towns in France, and they became free teen inſtead of 
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But long before this inſtitution of communities in Pane e of nkawnicy, 
or franchiſe, were granted to ſome towns and villages by the lords on whom they 
depended. Theſe however, were very different from ſuch as became common in 
the ftwelfth and thirteenth centuries. They did not erect theſe towns into cor- 
porations; they did not eftabliſh a municipal government; they did not grant them 
the privilege of bearing arms, They conraned nocli more 8 A RIO 

: 73 Le Pere Daniel, Hiſt. de France, p. 568. t. ii. 74 Orderic, Vital, I. ii. p. hs 15 Robertſon, 
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of the inhabitants from the yoke of ſervitude; an exemption from certain ſervices 
which were oppreſſive and ignominious; and the. eſtabliſhment of à fixed tax or 
rent, which they were to pay to their lord in place of impoſitions which he could 
formerly lay upon them at pleaſure. Two charters of this kind, to two villages in the 
county of Rouſſillon, one in the year 974. and the other in 1025, are ſtill extant's, 
Such conceſſions, it is probable, were not unknown in other parts of Europe, and may 
be conſidered as a ſtep towards the more extenſi ve privileges conferred by Lewis the 
Groſs on the towns within his domains . The communities in France, never aſpired 
to the ſame independence with thoſe in Italy, which alſo owed their origin to the fa- 
nat ical folly of the cruſaders—ſo often, by the wiſe and benevolent diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, does good ariſe out of evil They acquired new privileges and immunities; 
but the right of ſovereignty remained entire to the king or baron, within whoſe territo- 
ries the reſpective cities were ſituated, and from whom they received the charter of their 
freedom. A great number of theſe charters, granted both by the kings of France, and 
by their great vaſſals, are publiſned by M. d'Achery, in his Spicilegium, and many are to 
be found in the collection of the Ordonnances des Rois de France. Theſe convey a very 
ſtriking repreſentation of the wretched condition of cities previous to the inſtitution of 
communities, when they were ſubject to the judges appointed by the ſuperior lords, of 
whom they held, and had ſcarcely any other law but their will. Each conceffion in theſe . 
charters muſt be conſidered as a grant of ſome new privilege, which the people did 
not formerly enjoy; and each regulation as a method of redreſſing ſome grievance, under 
which they formerly laboured. The charters of communities contain likewiſe the firſt 
expedients employed for the introduction of equal laws, and regular government. On 
both theſe accounts they merit particular attention; and therefore we ſhall give our 
readers a view of ſome of the moſt important articles in theſe charters, under two gene- 
ral canned Such as Ie: perfonal e Supa as N the ences of 1 
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ING that ate of turbulence Pt Aiforder which the corruption of the feudal g go- 
vernment introduced into Europe, perſonal ſafety was the chief object of every indivi- 
dual; and, as the great military barons alone were able to give ſufficient protection to 
their vaſſals, this was one great ſource of their power and authority. But by the inſti- 
tution of communities, effectual proviſion was made for the ſafety of individuals, inde- 
pendent; of the nobles.—For, 1. The fundamental article in every charter was, that all 
the members of it bound themſelves by oath to aſſiſt, defend, aud ſtand by each other 
againſt all aggreſſors; and that ey ſhould not ſuffer any perſon. to injure, diſtreſs, or 
moleft any of their fellow-citizens **. —2. Whoever reſided in any town that was made 
= Was 1 under a ſevere. penalty, to accede to the community, and to take part 
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in the mutual defence of its members v. —3. The communities had the privilege of car- 
rying arms; of making war on their private enemies; and of execnting, by military 
force, any ſentence which their magiſtrates pronounced 29. —4. The practice of making 
ſatisfaction, by a pecuniary compenſation, for murder, aſſault, or other acts of violence, 
moſt inconſiſtent with the order of ſociety, and the ſafety of individuals, was aboliſhed, 
and ſuch as committed theſe crimes were puniſhed capitally, or with rigour adequate to 
their guilt *.—5. No member of a community was bound to juſtify or defend himſelf by 
battle or combat; but, if he was charged with any crime, he could be convicted only by 
the evidence of witneſſes, and the regular courſe of legal proceedings **.—6. If any man 
ſuſpected himſelf to be in danger, from, the walice or enmity of another, upon his mak- 
ing oath to that effect before a magiſtrate, the perſon ſuſpected was bound under a ſevere 
penalty to give ſecurity for his peaceable behaviour*3,— This fpecies of ſecurity is ſtill 
. known in Scotland under the name of FO gs 24 ;. in France it was firſt introduced 
among the inhabitants of communities; and, having been, found to. contribute con- 
ſiderably towards oe! e it was extonges to all the other * of the 
Noche . te 5 | 

The a in the charters of communities, concerning the feeurity. of property, are 
not leſs conſiderable than. thoſe reſpecting perſonal ſafety. By the ancient law of France, 

no perſon could-be arreſted, or confined in priſon, on account of any private debt. —If 

any perſon. was arreſted, upon any pretext, but his. having been guilty of a capital crime, 
it was lawful to reſcue him out of the hands of the officers who had ſeized him.*7.— 

Freedom of arreſt, on account of debt, ſeems, likewiſe to have been enjoyed in other 

countries. In ſociety, while it remained in its rudeſt and moſt ſimple form, debt 
ſeems to have been conſidered as an obligation merely perſonal: men had made ſome. pro- 
greſs towards refinement, before creditors acquired a right of ſeizing the property of. their 

debtors in order to recover payment. The expedients for this purpoſe, were all intro- 
duced originally in communities, and the gradual progreſs of them may be eaſily. traced 
by an, accurate obſerver :—1, The ſimpleſt and moſt obyious ſpecies, of ſecurity, was, 
that the, perſon who fold any commodity ſhould receive a pledge from him who bought 
it, which he reſtored upon receiving payment. Of this cuſtom there are veſtiges in ſeve- 
ral charters of community. —2. When no pledge was given, and the dehtor became 
_refraQtory or inſolvent, the creditor. was allowed to ſeize his effects by foxce,, and by his 
on private authority ; the citizens of Paris are warranted by the royal mandate. e ut 
„ ubicumque, et quocumque modo poterunt, tantum capiant, unde pecuniam 


, 29 D*Acher. Spicil. tom. xi. p. 344, &c. 0 Id. x, 643, 644; xi. 343. 21 Idem. xi. p. 362—Mi- 
_ ri Opera Diplomatica, tom. i. p. 292. 22- Mirzus, ibi,—D'Ach. xi. 375, 349—Ordon. dom. iii. p. 265. 
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« ſibi debitam integrè et plenaric habeant, et inde ſbi invicem adjutores exiſtant .“ 
This rude practice, ſuitable only to the violence of a ſtate of nature, was tolerated 
longer than one can conceive to be poſſible in any ſociety where laws and order were, in 
any degree, known. The ordonnance authorizing it was iſſued in the year 1 1 34 and that 
which corrects the law, and prohibits creditors from ſeizing the effects of their debtors, 
unleſs by a warrant from a magiſtrate, and under his inſpection, was not publiſhed un- 
til the year 1351 3 It is probable, however, that men were taught, by ovferving the 
diforders which the former mode of proceeding occaſioned, to correct it in practice long 
before a remedy was provided by a law to that effect. New cuſtoms are not always to 
be aſcribed to the laws which authorize them 2. Theſe ſtatutes only give a legal ſanc- 
tion to ſuch things as the experience of mankind has previouſly found to be proper and 
. beneficial.—3. As ſoon as the interpoſition of the magiſtrate became requiſite, regular 
proviſion was made for attaching or diſtraining the moveable effects of a debtor ; and, 
if his moveables were not ſufficient to diſcharge the debt, his immoveable property, or 
eſtate in land, was liable to the ſame diſtreſs, and was ſold for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors 3. — As this regulation afforded the moſt complete ſecurity to the creditor, it was 
conſidered as ſo ſevere, that humanity pointed out ſeveral limitations in the execution 
of it. Creditors were prohibited from ſeizing the wearing apparel of their debtors, their 
beds, the door. of their houſe, their implements of huſbandry, &c. % Upon the fame 
principles, when the power of diſtraining effects became more general, the horſe and 
arms of a gentleman could not be ſeized **,—As hunting was the favourite amuſement 
of martial nobles, the emperor Ludovicus Pius prohibited the ſeizing of a hawk, on ac- 
count of any compoſition or debt“. But if the debtor had no other moveables, even 
/ theſe privileged articles might be ſeized. —4. In order to render the ſecurity of property 
-complete within a community, every perſon who was admitted a member of it was 
obliged to buy or build a houſe, or to purchaſe lands within its precincts, or, at leaſt, to 
bring into the town a conſiderable portion of his moveables per que juſticiari poſfit, ſi 

quid forte in cum querelæ evenerit “.- 5. That ſecurity might be as perfect as poſſible, in 
ſome towns, the members of the community ſeem to have been bound for each other. 

256. All queſtions with reſpe& to property were tried within the community, by ma- 
giſtrates and judges, which the citizens elected or appointed. Their deciſions were more 
equal and fixed than the ſentences which depended on the capricious and arbitrary will 
of a baron, who thought himſelf ſuperior to all laws®.—7, No member of a community 
could be burdened by any arbitrary tax; for the ſuperior lord, who granted the charter 
of community, accepted of a fixed cenſus, or duty, in lieu of all demands . Nor could 


v Ordon, &e, tom. i p. 6: 2 Idem, tom. ii. p. 438. 32, Robertfon. 33 Dach. tom, ix. p. 184, 185; 
Ki. p. 348—380, 34 Idem, ix. p. 1843 xi. 377. 35 Id, IX, 185. 36 Capitul. lib. iv. 21. 37 D' Ach. ix. 
3 326—Ordon, i. 367. 38 Idem, X. p. 644 39 Id. x. p. 644, 646 Xi. 344 et paſſim; Ord, iii. 204. 
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the members of a community be diſtreſſed by an unequal impoſition of the ſum to be le- 
vied upon the community. Regulations are inſerted in the charters of ſome communi- 
ties concerning the method of determining the quota of any tax to be levied on each in- 
babitant *. Saint Lewis publiſhed an ordonnance concerning this matter, which ex- 
tended to all the communities ®.—Theſe regulations are extremely favourable to 
liberty, as they veſt the power of proportioning the taxes in a certain number of citi- 
rens, choſen out of each pariſh, who were bound by a ſolemn oath to decide according 
to juſtice.—That the more perfect ſecurity of property was one great object of thoſe 
who inſtituted communities, we learn, not only from the nature of the thing, but from 
the expreſs words of ſeveral charters, of which we ſhall only mention that granted by 
Eleanora, queen of England and ducheſs of Guienne, to the community of Poitiers, * ut 
„ ſua propria melius defendere poſſint, et magis integre cuſtodire u.. —Such are ſome 
of the capital regulations eſtabliſhed in communities during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries! Theſe may be conſidered as the firſt rudiments of law and order; and contri- 
buted great)y to introduce regular government among all the members of ſociety. As 
ſoon as communities were inſtituted, high ſentiments of liberty began to appear. When 
Humbert, lord of Beaujeu, upon granting a charter of community to the town of Belle- 
ville, exacted of the inhabitants an oath of fidelity to himſelf and ſucceſſors, they ſtipu- 
lated, on their part, that he ſhould ſwear to maintain their franchiſes and liberties; and, 
for their greater ſecurity, they obliged him to bring twenty gentlemen to take the ſame 
oath, and to be bound together with him . In the ſame manner the lord of Moirens 
in Dauphinẽ produced a certain number of perſons, as his ſureties for the obſervation of 
the articles contained in the charter of community to that town. Theſe were bound to 
ſurrender themſelves to the inhabitants of Moirens, if their liege-lord ſhould violate any 
of their franchiſes; and they promiſed to remain in cuſtody until he ſhould grant them 
redreſs s. If the mayor, or chief magiſtrate of a town, did any injury to a citizen, he 
was obliged to give ſecurity for his appearance in judgment, in the ſaine manner as a pri- 
vate perſon; and, if caſt, was liable to the ſame penalty V. Theſe are ideas of equality 
uncommon in the feudal times. Communities were ſo favourable to freedom, that they 
were diſtinguiſhed by the name of /ibertates v1. They were at firſt extremely odivus to 
the nobles, who foreſaw what a check they muſt prove to their power and domination. 
Guibert, abbot of Nogent, calls them execrable inventions, by which, contrary to law 
and juſtice, flaves withdrew themſelves from that obedience which they owed to their 
maſters . The zeal with which ſome of the nobles and powerful eceleſiaſtics oppoſed 
the eſtabliſhment of communities, and endeavoured to circumſcribe their pri viteges, was 
extraordinary. A ſtriking inſtance of this occurs in the conteſts between the archbiſhop 
of Rheims and the e that community. It was the chief buſineſs of every 
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| archbiſhop, ; during a conſiderable, time, to abridge the rights and juriſdiction of the 


community; and the great object of the citizens, eſpecially when the ſee was vacant; to 
maintain, to recover, and to extend thay own 6 ene $9 bi | F 


* in. N : 
Theſe ahſarvat ions concerning N date of: cities, and the conditian oh their inhabie- 


ants, ar are confirmed by innumerable paſſages, in the hiſtorians and laws of the middle 
ages. It i is not improbable, however, that ſome cities of the firſt order were in a better 


ſtate, and enjoyed a ſuperior degree of liberty. Under the Roman government, the 
municipal government eſtabliſned in cities was extremely favourable to liberty: the ju- 
riſdiction of the ſenate in each corporation, and the privileges of the citizens, were both | 
extenſive 52, There is reaſon to believe, that ſome of the greater cities, which eſcaped 


the deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, ſtill retained, their ancient form of govern- 
ment, at leaſt in a great meaſure. They were governed by a council of citizens, and by 
magiſtrates whom they themſelves elected. Very ſtrong preſumptions in favounof this opi- 
nion are produced by M. V Abbe de Bos“. —It appears from ſome of the charters of com- 


munity to cities, granted in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that theſe only confirm 


the privileges poſſeſſed by the inhabitants previous to the eſtabliſhment of the commu- 


nity 5*, 
ruption from the times of the Romans . 
immunities was ſo ſmall as by no means to diminiſh the importance of thoſe charters. 


nern Lewis the Groſs, as meritorious innovations. 

Te; 78 : F 
Tits blonde ſoon felt the advantages ariſing 18 this beneficial clings ; the towns 
encreaſed in population; the arts, the ſciences, and commerce began to flouriſh; new 
villages were built; lands hitherto uncultivated were rendered fertile ; and the emanci- 
pated hind took farms on his own account, and laboured for himſelf, The Cities, at 


length, became ſo powerful and opulent 5+ that, in order to engage them to contribute 
to the neceſſities of the ſtate with leſs repugnance than they uſually evinced, it was 
judged proper to admit their deputies into the general aſſemblies. They appeared there 


for the firſt time in 1302; but merely for the purpoſe of repreſenting their wants, and 
explaining their reſources. The communities acquired greater honours, . in proportion 


as they furniſhed a greater number of forces in time of war. Inſenſibly they formed a 


third body in the kingdom, who enjoyed in the national diets an equal or even fuperior 
authority to the nobility and clergy, It was denominated The Third Eflate (Tiers-Etat) 


an appellation unknown in preceding times*5, when the nobles and eccleſiaſtics alone 


enjoyed the privilege of voting in the aſſemblies or Parliaments. Every thing then 


1, 
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experienced 


Other cities claimed their privileges, as having poſſeſſed them without inter- 
But the number of cities which enjoyed ſuch 
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experienced a change; as well the name of the aſſemblies, which were henceforth de - 
ma States-General, or Aſſemblies of the Three Eſtates **, as their power and pri- 
vileges, which were no longer the ſame as in early times. They never aſſembled but 
when the king pleaſed; they never deliberated on queſtions of peace and war; they 
were only permitted to repreſent the people's grievances, to regulate ſubſidies and the 
mode of levying them, or to appoint. a en when the deceaſed n had neg 
lected to name one himſelf. . 
There is no point with reſpect to which (as a an Engliſh hiſtorian Wy eminence has 
juſtly remarked) the French antiquaries are more generally agreed, than in maintaining 
that the States-General had no ſuffrage in the paſling of laws, and poſſeſſed no proper 
legiſlative juriſdiction. The whole tenor of the French hiſtory confirms this opinion. 
The form of proceeding in the States-General was this. The king addreffed himſelf to 
the whole body aſſembled in one place, and laid before them the affairs on-account of 
which he had ſummoned them. The deputies of each of the three order, of nobles, 
of clergy, and of the third eſtate, met apart, and prepared their cahier or memorial, con- 
taining their anſwer to the propoſitions which had been made to them, together with 
the repreſentations which they had thought proper to lay before the king. Theſe an- 
ſwers and repreſentations were conſidered by the king in his council, and generally gare 
riſe to an ordonnance. Theſe ordonnances were not addreſſed to the three eſtates in 
common. Sometimes the king addreſſed an ordonnance to each of the eſtates in parti- 
cular. Sometimes he mentioned the aſſembly of the three eſtates. Sometimes mention 
is made only of the aſſembly of that eſtate to which the ordonnance is addreſſed. Some- 
times no mention at all is made of the aſſembly of eſtates, which ſuggeſted the pro- 
priety of enacting the law *7. Thus the States-Genetal had only the ee of N 
er r þ ; the n n en in _ _ — ie 
; 6 234 88. $3367 2910-57 b 
It was at this period that a taſte for ſophiftry was Hnieagd into the (chocls; where 
it paſſed from philoſophy to theology, and gave riſe to the diſcuſſion of 'a thoufand per- 
plexing queſtions, not leſs dangerous than ſubtle. There was not a ſingle maſter or 
profeſſor who taught any of the uſeful ſciences, or the belles lettres; all that laid pre- 
tence to wit, or that boaſted of their underſtanding, puzzled their bra with abſtract 
ſpeculations, and loſt themſelves in the labyrinths of metaphyſies. The firſt who gave 
leſſons in this kind of new logic was Roſcelin of Compiẽgne, à man rendered famous by 
the numbers and magnitude of his errors. The celebrated Abelard, who was not leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for the ſplendour of his genius, the elegance of his diction, the ſuavity of 
his manners, and oor ere of his perſon, than for his ardent love and 3 mil- 


$5 The ancicut name of parliament was transferred to thoſe companies which were eſtabliſhed in the kindom 
fo: the better adminiſtration of juſtice. Le Gendre, p. 112, 


$/ Pretace au Tom. iii, des Ordon, p. 20 c 
ort unes, 
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fortunes, was his diſciple and ſucceflor. The high reputation which Abelard acquired 
excited the envy of his contemporaries, and the ſubtilty of his arguments procured his 


condemnation by the council of Soiffonis **. He was accuſed by ſome of teaching that 
there were Three Gods; and by others of not enforcing a neceſſary diſcrimination be- 


tween the three perſons of the Trinity. In vain did he requeſt the pope's legate to 


order 4 Juridical examination of his work; in vain did he offer to corre whatever 
might be deemed reprehenſible ;—it was decided that the book ſhould be condemned 
without any farther examination, and the unfortunate author was compelled to commit 
his own work to the flames. In order to juſtify the irregularity of this proceeding, it 
was ſaid that the doctor's audacit in reading his treatiſe in public before it had been 
approved by the pope, was a ſufficient reaſon for condemning it—as if any fault of the 
author could vitiate the work. 


Abelard had alſo ſtudied under Anſelm of Laon, one of the greateſt theologians of 
the age; and under William de Champeaux, afterwards biſhop of Chalons-upon-Marae, 
who was called The Column of the Doctors. William for a long time taught rhetoric, 
logic, and theology in the cloiſter of the cathedral at Paris; he then retired to an old 
chapel dedicated to Saint Victor, where he founded a community of regular canons, which 
eſtabliſhment was confirmed by letters patent from Lewis the Groſs, in 11 13, who was 
alſo liberal in his benefactions to it 5. 


| There 1 were two other celebrated orders likewiſe inſtituted during this reign ; one in 
the deſert of Voſage, in the enyirons of Laon ; the other ina retired ſpot near Muret, in 
the dioceſe of Limoges. The firſt affumed the title of Premontres, from a part of the 
deſert, and the white dreſs, then worn by clerks; the ſecond took the appellation of 
Grandmont, with the black habit worn by recluſes. The Preniontres wore nothing 
but woollen, cat only one meal a day, obſerved a perpetual filence, and were very cha- 
ritable to the poor“. Their founder was a German gentleman, named Norbert, of 
illuſtrious birth, and highly favoured at the court of Henry the Fifth, emperor of Ger- 
many. The Grandmontains“ were, at firſt, neither prieſts, monks, nor hermits, but a 
ſimple community of penitents, who were often obliged to interrupt their devotions, in 
order to beg the common neceſſaries of life, They lived in a ſtate of ſuch extreme 
mortification, that when the pope confirmed their inſtitution, he was obliged to mo - 
derate its auſterity. Stephen, viſcount of Thiers, in Auvergne, was the founder of 
this order ; and W in the une. the chief place of its reſidence. 


* Tom x, Concil. p. 885. 59 Dubois, Hiſt. Paris, l. x. c. 759. © Vita s. Norb. apud Boll. t. aso. 
3 ' e Vita 8, Stephani, apud. . 
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_— 1137.] LEWIS was in Py when he received the were ert kis 
father's. death. He immediately repaired to the capital; and on his way thither in inflicted 
an exemplary puniſhment on the rebellious citizens of Orleans. ; When he arrived at 
Paris, he convened an aſſembly of the prelates and nobles, in which ſuch effectual 
meaſures were taken for repreſſing that ſpirit of. ſedition which was ſo fre uent at the 
ndr of à reign, that the national W remained wholly e 
: "I P. 4 "The kingdom, indeed, had not enjoyed ſo perfect à calm' 3s it how 
experienced for ſome time. This was 'principally « owing to the fatal divinons which 
prevailed in Germany and England. The emperor, Henry the Fifth, having died 
without heirs, - the Germans, to, the number of lixty thouſand, aſſembled to appoint. E 
ſucceſſor. The diet being unable to come to Any « concluſion, © on account of the differ- 
ence of opinion which obtained, choſe ten electors, who elected Lothaire, duke of 
Saxony *. It is pretended that this election was influenced by Suger the monk, who is 
ſaid to have been the firſt French miniſter that gave riſe to civil wars in Germany. 
He repaired to Mayence with the retinue of a ſoyereign prince, and, by a ſucceſsful 
exertion of his talents for intrigue, ſucceeded 1 in his efforts to promote the excluſion of 


— 2 


1 Hiſt. Ludovic. vii, Duch, t. iv. P-. 412, 413, 
Frederick 
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Frederick, duke of Suabia, who was nephew to the late emperor *. That young prince, 
urged by ambition, as well as reſentment againſt France, proteſted againſt the elevation 
of ſo formidable a rival. A bloody war enſued, which laſted till the dont wy LOI 


and the coronation of erke, brother to the duke of Suubia; W ie! 


| md ora ad e On the Jeath of er the F irt 
the throne of England was uſurped by Stephen, count of Boulogne, nephew to Henry, 
and brother to Thibaud, count of Champagne, to the prejudice of Matilda and her in- 
fant ſon. - The clergy, profiting by the precarious fituation of the uſurper; annexed this 
condition to their oaths' of allegiance, viz. that they were only bound to obſerve it ſo 
long as the king defended the ecclefiaſtical liberties, and ſupported the diſcipline of the 
church. The barons, in return for their ſubmiſſion, exacted terms of a ſtill more per- 
nicious tendency, equally deſtructive of public peace and of regal authority. Many of 
them inſiſted on the right of fortifying their caſtles, and of putting themfelves in a 
poſture of defence ; and the king found himſelf in no condition to withhold his conſent 
from this exorbitant demand. The fatal effects of his compliance were ſoon viſible ; 
the whole kingdom was immediately filled with thoſe fortreſſes, which the barons either 
garriſoned with their own vaſſals, or with licentious hirelings, who flocked to them 
from every quarter. The moſt ſhameful extortions were practiſed upon the people for 

the maintainance of theſe troops; and domeſtic feuds and private animoſities now raged 
with unbounded violence, and rendered England a continued ſeene of riot and diſorder. 
The nobles were conſtantly engaged in wars with each other; the barons even aſſumed 
the diſtinguiſhing marks of royalty, the right of coining money, and of exerciſing,” 
without appeal, every act of juriſdiction; ; while the inferior ar as well as the com- 
mon people, finding the laws inadequate to their defence, during this annihilation of 
ſovereign power, were compelled, for their own immediate ſafety, to court the pro- 
tection of ſome neighbouring chieftain, by conſenting to ſubmit to his exaCtions, and 
to aſſiſt him in his rapine upon others. The erection of one eaſtle cauſed the building 
af another; and even thoſe who had not obtained the king's. permiſſion,” thought that 
they were entitled, by the grand principle of felf-preſervation, to put themſelves on a 
footing with their neighbours, who were generally their enemies and rivals. Theſe 
cruel diſorders which prevailed in the neighbouring ſtates were favourable to the tran- 
quillity of France, which was, at this time, agitated only teen N chat 
were not n to Wee, neee e e RK e. enn e een BR 
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entindvd to teach the ſame doctrine; and even ventured to propagate in his writings 
many bold propoſitions, which hitherto he had contented himſelf with explaining to his 
pupils. +Bernard,- abbot-of Clairvaux, in the county of Champagne, inſtigated hy Wil- 
liam, abbot of Thierri, accuſed him of following the example of Arius, in making diſ- 
tinctions between the three perſons of the Trinity; of imitating Pelagius, in * 
free-will to grace; and of agreeing with Neſtorius, in dividing the perſon of Chriſt. 
A council was accordingly aſſembled at Sens, for the purpoſe of taking theſe charges into 
conſideration, at which the king and the count of Champagne were both preſent. The 
abbot of Clairvaux opened the buſineſs of the day, and diſplayed a fund of eloquence 
that ſeduced his audience. By the applauſe which he received from the aſſembly Abe- - 
lard was convinced that his condemnation would be pronounced. The embarraſſinent 
occaſioned by this idea almoſt deprived him of the uſe of his facultics; it did not, 
however, prevent him from thinking of his perſonal ſafety, by making an appeal to the 
pope. | The council, therefore, though they proceeded. to 3 his wege el Os 
c | 5 
41 bug | 
al ren for 3 in aden to pyrſos his appeal, 26d 20 Jugify bimielf ts. 5 
ſovereign pontiff; but the abbot of Cluni prevented him from proceeding. and under- 
took to reconcile him to Bernard. Then the face of affairs totally changed, and the 
doctrine of Abelard was no longer called in queſtion. He died two years after this re- 
conciliation, oyerwelmed with infirmities, He was doubtleſs the brighteſt genius of 
_ the age in which he lived; his misfortunes were owing to an excels of ſenſibility, and 
to the ſplendour of his reputation. His wife Heloiſe ſurvived him near twenty years, 
and, at her death, was interred in the ſame tomb with her . a the dls * 
raclete, which ſhe had founded. | 127 8 


A. D. 1140.] ie de of France, When the king was led 3 
with the pope, on the election of a prelate to the ſee of Bourges. On the death of Al- 
beric, the chapter of Bourges had elected, without waiting the approbat ion of their fove- 
reign, Pierre de laChatre, a man of illuſtrious birth, to the vacant archiepiſcopal ſee. "The 
indignant monarch, determined to yindicate his inſulted authority, commanded the chapter 
toiproceed to a new election; but the clergy firmly maintained their choice. The 1 15 
pontiff eſpouſed the cauſe of Pierre de la Chatre, obſerving, that the hin was a | 
man who ſtood in need inſtruction, and ſhould be tought not to accuſlom 57 mſelf 1 Pater 
attempts an obſeryation equally indiſereet and indecent in a prelate, who was indebted 
for bis elevation to the protection afforded him by France againſt the faction of Anaclete. 
The new archbiſhop, fortified by the ſuffrage of the court of Rome, haſtened to take 
poſſeſſion of his dioceſe ; but the inhabitants of Bourges, faithful to the orders of their 
ſovereign, refuſed him admiſfion into their city; he was therefore conſtrained to take 
refuge with the count of Champagne, under whoſe protection he launched the thunders 
a the church 1 15 that part of the royal — which was compriſed within the 
5 limits 
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Kmits of his archbiſhoprick- The torch: of diſeord: was kindled by this haſty ſpark, and 
the deſtructive flame was fed by another incident, which equally diſplayed the dangerous 
and/encroachipg ſpirit of the court of Rome, nouriſhed the arrogance. of os count of 
ure e mee and Werke the eee of the e OOEs. i 19dds as; 
8111119191 
A. D. 10 a Rodolph, count of 8 be had 1 orefided 
over the councils of Lewis and his father, had divorced from his bed, on the common 
and convenient plea of conſanguinity, his wife, the near relation of the count of Cham- 
pagne?; and had eſpouſed Petronilla, the daughter of the late duke of Aquitaine, and 
the /younger' ſiſter of Eleonora, queen of France. The mind of Thibaud was deeply 
wounded by the indignity offered to his family; the Roman pontiff readily embraced the: 
cauſe of the protector of Pierre de la Chatre, he declared the marriage. of Petronilla 
void, and denounced the penalty of excommunication againſt Rodolph, unleſs he re- 
called to his bed the wife whom he had unjuſtly repudiated. But Lewis, doubly in- 
tereſted in the fate of his kinſman, was not to be diſmayed by the terror of ſpiritual cen - 
fure ; with a formidable army he entered the territories of Thibaud, and compelled that 
bavigtty chief to ſue for peace. As the means of obtaining it, he promiſed to intercede 
with the pope to revoke the excommuication of the count of Vermandois, and the in- 
terdict which Pierre de la Chitre had pronounced againſt the royal domain in the-arch=" 
bilhoprick of Bourges. Yet the king had no ſooner retired within his own dominions, 
than he as: again aſſailed by the hoſtile weapons of the apoſtolic chair; and, enraged at 
che deceit of Thibaud, the fincerity of whoſe ſubmiſſion he juſtly fuſpected, he deter- 
mined to avenge, on the innocent inhabitants of Champagne, the perfidy of their turbu- 
lent prince. He laid waſte the country with indiſcriminate rage, and, having taken 
the town of Vitry by ſurprize, ſet fire to the pariſh church, in which thirteen hundred 
perſons had taken eloges all of whom miſerably Periſhed 11 in the flaines, | 
12 Up 
But ſhame and repentance ſoon fucceeded thoſe emotions of Wetken rags 41 impe 
tuous reſentment, which had urged the youthful mind of Lewis to the commiſſion of ſo 
inhuman a deed. Impreſſed with the deepeſt ſentiments of remorſe he reconciled himſelf 
to the count of Champagne, acknowledged Pierre as the archbiſhop of Bourges, and made 
2 vow to undertake an expedition to Paleſtine, which, in thoſe PS Was Aw a Jong 


cient expiation of the moſt enormous crimes. 


- 


A. D. 1144, 1145, The diſtreſs of the Chriſtian warriors in n Pakeſtine called for i im- 
mediate aſſiſtance from Europe; and the falling fortunes of the Latins could only be 
propped by the immenſe preparations for the ſecond cruſade, The city of Edeſſa had been 
recovered from the Chriſtians by the valour of Zenghi, a Turkiſh Oy who pr 
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1 ne the Aſiatic kingdoms of Aleppo and Moſul ; and the conqueſt 
which, had been atchieved by the father was protected by the fame and fortune of the 
ſon. The name of Noureddin (the Light) ſtill gleams through the darkneſs of Afiatic 
hiſtory; and its meridian glory eclipſed the faint luſtre of the unworthy ſucceſſors of 
Godfrey. The throne of ſeruſalem was then occupied by the inexperienced youth of 
Baldwin the Third, whoſe tender years were protected by the councils of his mother, 
Mileſenda; while the principalities of Antioch and Tripoli ee me Serine of the 
two Raymond, counts of Poitiers and Toulouſe. 


0 d who had been employed to preach this ſecond . and whoſe Artur 
eloguence had arouſed the fanatical zeal of the Germans and Flemings, was earneſt in 
his exhortations to Lewis to fulfil, with ſpeed, the ſolemn vow he had made. Suger, 
abbot of Saint Denis, on the contrary, exerted his utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the king 
from an enterprize, from which there was every thing to fear, and nothing to hope, 
and which he might effeQually aſſt, by a contribution of men and money, while his pre- 
fence was Tequiſite at home to ſecure the tranquillity of his hereditary dominions. The 
king's eſteem was ſo equally divided between theſe two eccleſiaſties, that he long heſi- 
tated between the different counſels which they, with equal eagerneſs, enforced. They 
are both, indeed, repreſented by hiſtorians as worthy of his confidence by the extent of 
their merit. The firſt had, rather by a reputation for ſanctity, richly deſerved and fully 

confirmed, than for any ſolidity of underſtanding or brilliancy of wit, enſured a reſpect 

and conſideration for his perſon, which have frequently more weight than authority it- 
—ſelf; the laſt, by a ſuperiority of genius, ſtrengthened by comprehenſive talents and in 
ceorruptible probity, had acquired that degree of public confidence which does honour 
even to virtue. The-abbot of Clairvaux, with the air and enthuſiaſm of a prophet, had 
a. prophet's inflexibility ; the abbot of Saint Denis, with a greater knowledge of the 
world, was more modeſt in his addreſs, more inſinuating in his manners, and his firmneſs 
was never carried to extremes. They were alike directed by important views, though 
of a different nature; Bernard was earneſt in his endeavours to promote, enclufrocty, the 
intereſts of religion —at leaſt what he deemed ſuch ; whereas Suger, exempt from fana- 
ticiſm, though rationally deyout, wiſhed to make the proſperity of the church coincide 
with the welfare of the ſtate : but the enthuſiaſm of the prophet overcame the wiſdom 
of the politician; and Lewis, ſtricken with remorſe for his erben at Vatry, determiaed 
to ae the cer, and Feat to Paleſtine. ; 


1 D. SES ] A . + was accordin 97 en at Veel in Feen and 
it 1 08 0 numerouſly attended, that no building was found ſufficiently ſpacious to con- 
tain ens emden who therefore met in an open field. The eloquence of n was 


4 Wi! is 5 firſt time that the term Parliament; is apt lied; by French kiflorians, to an aſſembly of ths nobles and 
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here ſucceſsfully employed, who depicted, i in glowing colours, the meritorious piety, 
5 and the eternal rewards, which attended the holy warfare. The king received, from his 
hands, a crols, which the pope had ſent him from Rome; and his example was fo 
lowed by the queen and a numerous train of nobles, prelates, and apap of inferior 


. 1 


The holy 99 7 retry ſoon paſled from theſe to the Nhe and“ The 877 7 150 0 7 
teſounded on every ſide, Such was the enthuſiaſtic ardour to engage in this pious en- 
terprize, that the towns and villages were ſo far ſtripped of their inhabitants, that, in 
many « of them, none but women and children were left behind. It ſeemed as if the 
French, di ſguſted with the rich countryſwhich their anceſtors had conquered, were de- 
{i 1r0us of ſeeking a new eſtabliſhment in a different quarter of the globe*. A ſpindle and 
diſtaff 1 were ſent to all who had the ability to join the cruſaders, but who wanted the will. 
Even the women were ambitious to aſſume the croſs; and the generality of wives fol- 


lowed their huſbands in this long and 8 pilgrimage. 


"A. D. 1 147, $ The forces which aſſembled under the oriflamme of Saint Denis ure | 
been computed at more than two hundred thouſand men. The reins of government 
were, during the abſence of the king, entruſted to Rodolph, count of Vermandois, and 
to Suger abbot of Saint Denis, whoſe counſels he had rejected, but whoſe prudence and 
judgment he eſteemed. At the head of this unwieldy hoſt, Lewis traverſed ſucceſsfully 
the plains of Hungary, and encamped under the walls of Conſtantinople, where he was 
received with, all poſſible honours by the emperor Manuel Comnenus. That prince was in 
the, flower of his youth, poſſeſſed of every perſonal accompliſhment, endued with prudence | 
ſuperior to his years, with ſeducing eloquence, and inflexible courage. But theſe en- 
dowments. were greatly counterbalanced by his numerous vices. Indeed it has been 
juſtly obſerved by a modern hiſtorian, that the court of the more early Greek emperors 
ſeems to have reſembled thoſe of Eaſtern monarchs, both in magnificence, and in corruption 
of manners. Manuel Comnenus rioted in every kind of luxury, and wantoned in 
every ſpecies « of debauchery. He openly ſhared his bed with his mother, the 1 
Theodora; he ſupported his vices with ſuch exceſs of prodigality, that his ſubjects were 
overwhelmed with the moſt oppreſſive impoſts; and the well- earned fruits of their in- 
duſt and labour were applied to gratify the inſatiate avidity of his eunuchs, and of the 
baſe miniſters of his guilty pleaſures, Perfidious in the extreme, while Ke loaded the 
cruſaders with careſſes, he left no artifice unemployed to promote their deſtruction. 
Had this portrait of the emperor been drawn by a. French or by a German writer, we 
might haye been tempted to call its juſtice i in err and to have ſuſpected that \the | 
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Nicetas Choniatas, a Greek, writer, contemporary with Manuel*, we can have no reaſon 
to doubt its truth; particularly as, far from being partial to the cruſaders, , he inveighs 
againſt them with extreme violence : ſpeaking of the Franks, he deſcribes them as bar- 
barians, fierce, illiterate, impetuous, and ſavage ; and he gives an account of the ferocity 


and devaſtations of the cruſaders in general, in terms not unlike thoſe which preceding 
hiſtorians had employed in deſcribing the ĩncurſions of the Goths and Vandals ?, 


From the ſame author we learn, that Manuel aftigned guides to the crufaders, who, 
were privately inſtructed, by the emperor himſelf, to lead them into defiles, where they 
were attacked by troops ſtationed for that purpoſe ; that he cauſed the gates of all the 
towns in his dominions to be ſhut againſt them, and they could obtain no provifions, 
till they had previouſly depoſited their money in baſkets let down from the walls to 
receive it, by which means they were expoſed to inceflant impoſitions, as the Greeks 
frequently diſappeared with the caſh, and brought them nothing in return; that lime 
was mixed in the flour diſtributed to the troops, which proved the deſtruction of thou- 
fands ; that the natives had fabricated a baſe coin, with which they always paid the cru- 
ſaders ; whenever they purchaſed any thing from them, and refuſed to take it in payment for 
their own articles; that there was no wicked artifice, in ſhort, which the emperor did 
* not employ, or cauſe to be employed, againſt them, to ſerve as an example to their 
<+ deſcendants, that might deter them from entering on the Greek territories ag 


A. D. 1148.] But during the ſtay of Lewis at the court of Conſtantinople he expe- 
rienced from the artful emperor every mark of reſpect, friendſhip, and eſteem. The 
French monarch, ever mindful of his own dignity, refuſed to grant precedency to the 
Greek; but preſerved, on all occaſions, a perfect equality. Of this becoming jealouſy 
a ſtriking inſtance is mentioned by Odo de Deuil, a monk of Saint Denis, who was ſecre- 
tary and chaplain to the king: he had already paſſed the Boſphorus, with his army, 
when he received a meſſage from Manuel, deſiring a conference at Conſlantinople; but 
Lewis ſent him word, that, if he had any thing to communicate, he mult either come to 
him, or, at leaſt meet him half way on the ſea, that they might treat on equa/ terms; a 
1 1 which the emperor found himſelf obliged to comply. 


Ke: Nice, Tes met Conrad, emperor of Germany, his rival in che pious W re- 
turning wounded from a glorious, but unfortunate combat, in the defiles of mount Tau- 
rus, into which he had been betrayed by the perfidy of Manuel; aud ſeeking for ſome 
veſſels to carry him to Paleſtine by ſea, The king of France, however, unwarned by 
his misfortunes, preſſed forwards to the banks of the Mæander, which he paſſed in fight 
of the Turks, whom he afterwards attacked in their camp. and defeated, with great 


f Nicet. Chon, in Manuel. J. i. p. 397. 7 Idem, ap. Byz. Script. vol. iti. p. 302, &c, * Idem, in Manuel. I. i. p. 41. 
: | | ſlaughter. 
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flaughter ?. But, in a few days, he experienced a reverſe. of fortune, and, by the 


negligence of his officers, was red to an attack, +. thak 4 nearly proved fatal to his 
e | 


11 was an eſtabliſhed rule in the Freach army, that two of the princi ipal 7 ſhould | 


command, alternately, the yan and rear guards, and fix. on the ground where the troops 
ſhould encamp. Geoffrey de Rangon, a powerful baron of Poitou, led the yan that day, 
carrying the royal ſtandard, and preceded by the Or: Hamme of Saint Denis. It had been 
ſettled that he ſhould fix his camp on the ſummit of a mountain, in order to command 


the deſiles; but finding neither forage nor water at the deſtined ſpot, he deſcended into 


a pleaſant vale at the foot of the hill. The. Turks, taking advantage of this imprudent 
ſtep, attacked the rear· guard with ſuch impetuous fury, that the firſt rank was broken 


in an.. inſtant, The ſecond diſplayed greater firmneſs, but, oppreſſed by numbers, and : 
overcome. with ſurprize, the whole army muſt e have been ee but for ; 


the nu intervention of night. ME uſes 35 


The 1 was 1 with precipitation, aſter having ſignalized his valour in the 


field, when his golden ſpurs attracted the notice of a band of Saracens, who reſolved to 
ſeize the glittering prize. They accordingly purſued Lewis, who unable to effect his 


eſcape, placed his back againſt a large tree, where he defended himſelf with ſuch vigout | 


againſt his numerous aſſailants, that he had ſoon an opportunity of climbing to the top. 
The Saracens, plied him with their arrows, but were unable to penetrate his armour, 
they .next attempted to aſcend the tree, but the king uſed his ſabre with ſuch {ill and 


ſucceſs, that ignorant of his quality, and intimidated by the, oppoſition they expe- : 
rienced, they at length leſt him, in ſearch of plunder t that could be acquired with greater 
facility, He then left his poſt, and mounting a firay horſe, was lucky enough to find 


the defiles of the mountain, and to attain the camp of his van- guard, who having re 


covered their ſovercig n, whom they ile to be killed or W conſoled themſelves 


| for the loſs of one half of. the army. 


CUI. US TIES 23” 
64 ; j . 


After this litter] Lewis 1 to che 1 5 . ene of Attalia, on We coaſt of 
Pamphilia, where he procured veſſels to. convey himſelf and a part of his troops to An- 


tioch. There he was received with kindneſs and diſtinction by his uncle, Ray mond <2 | 


Poitiers, But to public calamity ſucceeded the | pangs of domeſtic miſery; the char 

of his wife had made a deep impreſſion on the prince of Antioch; and Eleanors, 11 
as ſhe was fair, returned the affection of her kinſman, and baſely Fi ſhonoured Her lord 
and ſovereign **. "Indeed ſhe was prodigal of her favours : a youthful Turk, named 


Saladin, loaded her with breſents, and received her cateſſes i in return ; the watthth of 
3+ £4513 64 i * . 2 


9 Geſt, Ludov. vii. chap. xi. p. 3, Duch. tom. iv. ” Guil. Tyr, I. xvi. c. 7 11 Tg te Rebus Lader. vii. 
Duch. t. iy. P. 140. 8 * 3 f - ; 
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her paſſions dyceaine. the dictates of honour; and ſhe iced her bexateous perſon to 
be pol luted by the promiſcuous embraces of her numerous admirers ** 


From Antioch, 13 1 by his reluctant queen, ſet ſail for Jeruſalem, 
where he was joined by the emperor Conrad. Reinforced by the troops of Baldwin the 
Third, king of Jeruſalem, they determined to form the ſiege of Damaſcus ; that city 


was ſtrong | both by art and nature, but the vigorous attacks of the Chriflians overcame 
every obſtacle, and their efforts muſt have been finally crowned with f acceſs, had not 
the jealouſies that prevailed among themſelves proved more fatal than the arms of their 
enemies. The report that Damaſcus, when reduced, was to be given to the count of 
Flanders, diſguſted the Chriſtians who were eſtabliſhed in Syria; atid, induced by envy 
to betray the cauſe in which they had embarked, they maintained a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the Turks: in confequence of whicli the convoys were Turprized,” the Works 
were inſulted, and Conrad and Lewis were at length compellelt to relinquiſh the 
hopeleſs entetprize, and, having given ſufficient proofs of their piety and Edutage, they 
embark at a port in Syria, and returned to their reſgective dominions. 5 _ J 903 
dein: 
The F rench, in the mean time, bewailed with bitter lamentations the'm geben 1 
of their monarch, and the fatal effects of an expedition that had drained the kingdom 
of its wealth, and greatly diminiſhed the number of its inhabitants. But the abbot of 
Clairvaux was the chief object of their indignation; they accuſed him of being a Falſe 
prophet, and cenſured him loudly for interfering in matters that did not concern him, 
inſtead of confining himſelf to the duties of his flation. The widow and the orphan 
reproached him with their loſſes, with the ſplendour of his promiſes, and the magnitude 
of their diſappointment. In vain did he attempt to juſtify 1 himſelf by the example of 
Moſes, who, like him, had promiſed the children of Tſrael, on the Part of the Lord, to 
conduct them into a Land of Blefling, and who ſaw the firſt. generation periſh in the 
deſerts. Like them, he obſerved, the cruſaders had, by their own abominations, forged 
the thunder that deſtroyed them; but the grief of the people was too poignant to bear 
with remonſtrance where they expected excuſe, and the eloquence of Bernard having 
once ſo fatally deceived them, had now loſt its wonted effect. But while the ears of 
Bernard were thus aſſailed by the curſes of his countrymen, all France was unanimous | 
in beſtowing its benediQtions on the abbot of Saint Denis, who had governed the ſtate, 
during the abſence of his ſovereign, with a We, of wiſdom 1 N that merited 
the ene ns. 5 
A. D. 11 55 11 57, 11 52.1 Lows on 1 his n return from Paleſſine, bond WY flames of 
civil war raging in ER and e where the pretenders to the ſovereignty 


1 Mat. Paris, Ann. 1150, p. 112, 
' aſſerted 


ie 
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aſſerted their ſeparate claims with equal vigour, though not with equal ſucceſs, —— 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou, and his ſon Henry Plantagenet, repaired to his court, and 
"claimed his protection againſt an uſurper who had deprived them of their lawful in- 
heritance. Policy coinciding with juſtice, the king liſtened. to their ſuit, and, having 
reſolved to eſpouſe their cauſe, raiſed a powerful army, with which he invaded 
Normandy ; ; and having reduced that duchy, reſigned it to prince Henry, who paid 
him homage for it, and as a reward for a ſervice ſo important, ceded to him that diſtrict 
of country which lies between the rivers Epte and OK. and is ee Pa. the 
e of the Vexin Normand. 


"The count t of 1 9s died daun 9 Renta es ſons; Henry, who c 
wo 2 dominions; Geoffrey, to whom be bequeathed Chinon, Loudun and Mirebeau ; 
and William, who was inveſted with the county of Mortain. Nor was it long before 
the king experienced a ſeverer loſs, in the death of his two virtuous miniſters, Rodolph, 
count of Vermandois, and Suger, abbot of Saint Denis. And theſe were ſoon followed 
by the pious enthuſiaſt, Saint Bernard; who, during his life, had founded no leſs than 
ſeventy-ſeven convents of his own order; thirty-five in France; eleven in Spain: fix 
in the Low Countries; five in England; five in Ireland; five in Savoy; four in Italy: 
two in Germany ; two in Sweden; one in Hungary; and one in Denmark; and theſe 
abbies had given riſe to as many more in the different countries in which they were 


ſituated. 


"The coolneſs that had ſubſiſted between the king and queen, ever nee the Fat 
of Eleanora's infidelity at Antioch, daily increaſed ;' and the contrariety of their diſpo- 
ſitions at length produced ſo dreadful an antipathy between them, that they were un- 
able to ſupport each other's company. Lewis lamented in ſecret the licentious conduct 
of a wife who neither reſpected his rank nor perſon ; while the queen affected to bewail 
the cruelty of her own fate, in having married a prince who was better adapted to a 
cloiſter than a throne. When they, were thus mutually prepared for a feparation, ' a 
divorce was reſolved on; but the king, though deeply offended, was willing to ſpare the 
reputation of his wife, and inſtead of founding his pretenſions on her adulterous be- 
haviour, cauſed her relations to prefer the more honourable and convenient plea of con- 
ſanguinity h. This being examined by a council aſſembled at Beaujenci, was declared 
to be valid; and the ſentence of divorce was according)y pronounced. With Eleanora, 
Lewis reſtored her ample inheritance, the fertile and i important counties. of Guienne and 
Poitou; though his conduct, in thus eaſily parting with theſe, wealthy provinces, has 
been loudly cenſured by hiſtorians, as impolitic and unwiſe ; z It was certainly dictated ** 


e and ſanQioned by * 4 


> „ 


i *4 


23 en. Lader, vii. c. 295 p. _ Hiftr cu, P- 11s. 
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Eleanora was no ſooner at liberty than ſhe was addreſſed by a variety of ſuitors, 
whom the charms of her perſon, and the extent of her poſſeſſions, induced to overlook 
the defects of her mind, and the frailty of her conduct. Thoſe who, from their birth 
and pretenſions, had the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, were Thibaud, count of Chartres 
and Blois; Geoffrey, count of Chinon; and his brother, Henry Plantagenet duke of 
Normandy and count of Anjou. The two firſt, deſpairing of ſucceſs, formed ſeparate 
plans for taking off the princeſs by force on her road to Guienne ; but ſhe had the good 
fortune to eſcape the ſnares that were laid for her, and to reach her own dominions in 
perfect ſafety. The moment ſhe arrived there, ſhe diſpatched a faithful meſſenger to 
the duke of Normandy, with the offer of her hand and fortune. The alliance was 
equally ſuitable to both parties; it gave to Henry the fineſt duchy in France; while it 
fecured to Eleanora—to uſe the words of the reverend father Daniel! a prince in tlie 
« bloom of youth, full of fire, gallant, brave, and vigorous ; equally capable of defend- 
* ing her dominiens, and ſatisfying her deſires .“ Henry accordingly accepted with 
joy the proffered prize, and heedleſs of thoſe imperfections in his bride which, it is 
probable, either his vanity or his ambition taught him to overlook, haſtened to the com- 
pletion of that ceremony which put him in full poſſeffion of ee and r of 
Eleanora, within ſix weeks after her divorce from nt 2 ;2%16000 1 | 

A. D. 1153.] This marriage was highly diſpleafing to.the F "Fa 0 — not 
ſee, without alarm, the extenſive and important countries of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Guienne and Poitou, united under the domination of a prince whoſe perſonal merit 
encreaſed the conſequence he derived. from the extent of his territories. The king, 
in particular, was greatly incenſed, and not without reaſon, for by her marriage con- 
tract with Henry, Eleanora had diſinherited the two daughters which ſhe had by 
Lewis. He began to repent his facility in having inveſted Henry with the duchy of 
| Normandy, and, in order to humble the pride of that prince, he entered into a league 
with the ds, 5 of England ; his ſon Euſtace; the count of Blois ; and Geoffrey, brother 
| to Henry * „who all ſwore that they would not lay down their arms till they had 

ſtripped the duke of Normandy of a power, that at once N wn _ 5 5 ce 
their fears. | 


4 


But this confederacy was W with 740 le ener to 7 By vel by his 
timely ſubmiſſion regained the friendſhip 'of Lewis; and the death of the count of 
Boulogne about the ame time called the attenign! of Stephen to another quarter. 
Henry had recently made a deſcent upon England, "where his progreſs was rapid, and 
his party powerful. After taking ſeveral important fortreſſes, he thiew ſuccours into 
Wallingford, which the king had advanced to beſiege with - a ſuperior force. At this 
place ne! two armies = oppoſite to each other og __ in continual expectation of 


74 P. Daniel, t. ii. p. 605. 25 Le Gendre, t. il, Pp. 3 56, 20 "IS Norm. 


a deciſive 
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a decifive action, when the nobility of either party, alarmed at the proſpect of farther 
bloodſhed, and the confuſion that muſt inevitably reſult from a general engagement, for 
whichever ſide victory might chance to declare, interpoſed their good offices, and offered 
terms of accommodation to the rival princes. A negociation was accordingly com- 
menced, the concluſion of which was greatly facilitated by the death of Euſtace. The 
terms of this treaty were, that Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life; that. 
juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered in his name, even in thoſe provinces which had acknow- 
ledged the ſovereignty of Henry: that Henry ſhould, on the demiſe of Stephen, ſuc- 


eeed to the kingdom; and that William, Stephen's ſon, ſhould inherit Boulogne and 


his patrimonial eſtate. Lewis, dreading the conſequences of this accommodation, 
renewed his incurſions into Normandy, and laying ſiege to Vernon, reduced that town 
to _ eee of capitulating. 25 


A. D. 1154, 1155.] Such was the ſtate of affairs, in the rival Eng dne of France 
and England, when king Stephen died at Dover, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 


thirteenth of his reign. Henry ſucceeded to the throne without oppoſition; and the 


Engliſh nobles were happy to be governed by a monarch, whoſe perſonal merits they 
had witneſſed, and the extent of whoſe foreign poſſeſſions would, they conceived, af- 


ford additional ſecurity to the crown. Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Saintonge, Poi- 
tou, and Guienne, acknowledged the authority of Henry, who, with the addition of 


power he had recently acquired, might have continued the war with Lewis with the 
faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs; but, impreſſed with the ſpirit of moderation, he forebore to- 
profit by the flattering adyantage, and propoſed terms of accommodation to Lewis. 
Theſe the French monareh accepted, and a peace was accordingly concluded between 
them, on condition that Henry ſhould pay two thouſand marks of ſilver, in order to- 
defray the expences incurred by Lewis during the war, and renew his homage for all 
the territories he poſſeſſed on the continent. The treaty was religiouſly. obſerved on 
both ſides for five or ſix years. during which time Henry paid frequent viſits to Lewis,. 
and the moſt friendly intercourſe ſubſiſted between the two monarchs. | 


About this time Lewis married Conſtance, daughter of Alphonſo the Eighth, king 
of Leon and Caſtile, who was accordingly crowned at Orleans by the archbiſhop of 
Sens. Soon after the celebration of his nuptials, the king undertook a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Saint James, at Compoſtella, the capital of Gallicia ?; and during this 
devout expedition he had an interview with his father in law, and with Sancho the 
Fiſth, who filled with reputation and bility the throne of Navarte. . On his return, 
Lewis aſſembled a ſplendid council at Soiſſons, diſtinguiſhed: by the preſence of the duke 
of Burgundy, the counts of Flanders, Troyes, Nevers, and Soiſſons, and a long train- 


37 Marian, I. xi. c. 2. 


of 
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of noble and powerful vaſſals**; but ſtil more memorable by the influence of the ſove- 
reign, who engaged the haughty barons to ſwear to a ten-year 's peace, and to ſubm it 
their differences, during that 80 to the deciſion of juſtice, inſtead of appealing to 
e | 


* N D. 11 ach, to 1160.) The king of England was engaged in a war with his bro- 
her Geoffrey, who had advance d pretenſions to the territories of Maine and Anjou, 
and had actually made incurſions into thoſe provinces, and obtained poſſeſſion of a con- 
i derable part of them ; but, on the approach of Henry, he was compelled to forego his 
claims, on condition of retaining a part of his Jands, and of receiving an annuity of a 
- thouſand pounds in lieu of thoſe which his brother obliged him to relinquiſh. | After 
this accommodation, Geoffrey retired to Nantes in Brittany, the inhabitants of which, 
having revolted from their Jawful ſovereign, invited him to aſſume the government of 
their diſtrict. . On the death of this prince, which ſoon occurred, Henry, as his heir 
laid claim to the territory, and repaired to the continent, to ſupport his pretenſions by 
force of arms. Conan, duke of Brittany, who claimed Nantes as belonging to his 
dukedom, from which it had been lately ſeparated by rebellion, had, immediately after 
the deceaſe of Geoffrey, taken poſſeſſion of it. Henry's firſt care, on his arrival in 
Normandy, was to ſecure the friendſhip of Lewis, whoſe interpoſition in the contro- 
verſy he had reaſon to apprehend; he therefore paid him a viſit, in which it was ſettled 
that. prince Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon, and heir to his crown, ſhould be affianced to 
the princeſs Margaret, daughter of Lewis, by Conſtance of Caſtile; though the former 
was only five years of age, and the latter till in her cradle. This alliance / procured 
Henry an invitation to Paris, where he was entertained with the utmoſt magnificence 
For ſeyeral days; and he ſo far inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of Lewis, that he 
granted him a commiſſion, as Count of Anjou and Seneſchal of France, to decide the 
important controverſy which had ſubſiſted for ſome time between Eudes, count. of 
n and Conan, duke of N about the . Te to Argo EN | | 


| on, was no ener informed of the power with which Hors Was bete than 
he waited upon him, and made a voluntary reſignation of Nantes, in order to purchaſe 
afavourable ſentence, which he accordingly obtained. Nor was this the only advan- 
tage which the king of England derived from this unexpected incident. The duke of 
Brittany, haraſſed with the turbulent diſpoſitien of his fellow ſubjects, and deſirous of 
ſecuring to himſclf the protection of ſo powerful a monarch, betrothed his daughter, and 
only child, who was yet an infant, to Geoffrey, the king's third ſon, who was in his in- 
ie e. n died em ſeven years _ this r 0h n es being 


— A 


* 6 vii. 57,apad Duch.t, i iv. p. 883. 15 Robert de Monte. 26 Geryas Chron. Ann. 1138 
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mefne-lord, and alſo natural guardian to his ſon and daughter-in-law; took poſſeſſion of 
that principality, and annexed it, for the preſent, to his other extenſive dominions. 


Henry's ſucceſs in all his undertakings, and the additional power which he daily ac- 
quired, could not fail to excite the apprehenſions, and to rouſe the jealouſy of Lewis, 
who ſuffered no opportunity to eſcape that could tend to ſtrengthen his authority, or to 
extend his influence. His wife Conſtance dying in child bed, he complied with the en- 
treaties of his nobles, ſeconded by his own concern for the tranquillity of his kingdom, 

and his deſire to perpetuate the ſceptre in the hands of his poſterity to contract a third 
marriage. Adelaide, the daughter of Thibaud, count of Champagne, was the object of 
his choice: and his alliance with that princeſs firmly attached to his intereſt the different 
branches of that powerful family. In order to ſtrengthen the more this prudent con- 
nection, he married his two daughters by Eſeanora to two ſons of the count of Cham- 
| pagne : Mary, to Henry the Firſt, count of Troyes; and Alix, to Thibaud, count of 


f O1. 
1 01 ga 


. king of England, in the mean time, | not yet ſatisfied with the acceſſion of power 
which he had recently obtained by the acquiſition of Nantes, now determined to revive the 
pretenſions of his queen, Eleanora, to the county of Toulouſe. Theſe were founded on 
the right of her grandmother, Phillippa, ducheſs of Guienne, who was the only iffue of 
William the Fourth, count of Toulouſe ; and who muſt have inherited his dominions, 
had not that prince, from an anxiety to preſerve the ſucceſſion in the male line, con- 
the principality to his brother, Raymond de Saint Gilles, whoſe grandſon of the- 
oy as now count of Toulouſe. But when Lewis the Seventh married Elea- 
ne oa NY that the conveyance was a mere colluſion between the two bro- 
pits - ; [paper the | lawful heir; and that the conſent of William the Ninth, count 
of Poitiers, the huſband of Philippa, which had been obtained by a fu of money, was 
inſufficient to render it valid: he therefore alledged, that the whole tranfaCtion was 1lle- - 
. and conſequently null; and that his conſort, Eleanora, was entitled to the inherit. 
gal, * 8 Nb gt hb Philippa, on reimburſing the ſum which had been paid to the: 
ook of Poitiers for the confirmation of the fictitious conveyan fe. 


| | n in poſſeſſion of the county, in vain pleaded preſcription:; 

| ere e . 9 enforce his pretenſions, and he threatened to Ne 
RAE gt territories : 3 a negociation was entered into, which terminating in the- 
wy Nga Raymond with Conſtance, the ſiſter of Lewis, and widow of Euſtace, the- 

f e,; —— * 0 induced the king to deſiſt from his claims. Theſe pretenſions, how- 
wt. ao by his marriage with Eleanora, thought himſelf authorized to renew; 


27 Neubr. p. 387 ; Chron, W. Hemming, p. 494.- | | 
; and 
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and, finding that Raymond was determined to oppoſe them, and had engaged Lewis to 
ſuppoxt him, he impoſed a tax on his ſubjects, whereby he was enabled to raiſe an army 
of foreign mercenaries, with which he reſolved to invade the county of Toulouſe, He 
.accordingly repaired to the continent, and, being aſſiſted by Berenger, count of Barcelona, 
and Trincaval, count of Niſmes, whom he had gained over to his party, made an incur- 
ſion into Quercy, and took the town of Cahors. He then directed his march toward 
Toulouſe; and, having taken Verdun, Caſtlenau, and many other places of importance, 
prepared to inveſt the capital; but Lewis advancing before the arrival of the main body, 
threw himſelf into the town with a ſmall re- inforcement of troops. Henry was adviſed 
by bis miniſters, and particularly by the celebrated Thomas à Becket, who was then 
.chancellor of England, to proſecute the ſiege with redoubled vigour; that, by making 
Lewis priſoner before the approach of his army, he. might be enabled to impoſe his own 
terms of accommodation. But the ſtrict attention which intereſt prompted him to afford to 
the principles of the feudal government, to which he was indebted for the ſecurity of his 
. own extenſive poſſeſſions, compelled him to reject advice replete with political prudence, 
and to declare, in the moſt poſitive terms; that no conſideration ſhould induce him to attack 
a place that was defended by his ſuperior lord in perſon. Purſuant to this declaration, 
he deſiſted from beſieging the capital, and marched into Normandy, to protect that pro- 
vince from the incurſions of Robert, count of Dreux, whom his brother, Lewis, had 
ſent to invade it, in order to divert the attention of Henry from his deſigns . the city 
of Santee” * 


Henry now 1 the war with equal vigour and ſucceſs. Having entered the 
Beauvoiſin, he took and demoliſhed the ſtrong fortreſs of Gerberoy, and reduced ſeveral 
towns and villages to aſhes. He obtained poſſeſſion of all the caſtles of Simon de Mont- 
fort, count of Evreux, and ſupplied them with numerous garriſons, which extended 
their ravages to the vicinity of the metropolis ; and, by laying waſte the intermediate 
country, cut of the.communication of Paris with Orleans and Erampes ; ſo that Lewis 
was obliged to propoſe a ceſſation of arms, that was ſoon followed by a peace, which ſe- 
eured to Henry the poſſeſſion of all the places he had ſubdued in the county of Toulouſe; 
while his eldeſt ſon did oy to the king of France for the duchy of 25 ec . 


8 D. 1161, 1162, 1 he Accircumſtance ſoon occurred to interrupt the tranquillity 
which this accommodation was intended to-eſtabliſh. It had been ſtipulated in the mar- 
riage contract between prince Henry and Margaret of France, that the towns of Giſors, 
Neauffle, and Neufchatel, which were conſigned to the cuſtody of two knights-templars, 
Toſte de Saint Omer, and Robert de Pirou, as the dowry of that princeſs, ſhould be de- 
livered into the hands of the king of W immediately after the celebration of the 


* 


£2 Fitz- Stephen, *. ta S. Thom. Cantuar. p. 22, Joann. inQuadrilogo, e. 9 et 10; W. 8 L ii. p. 10. 
| 23 Chron, Norman. p. 997. 
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nuptials; Henry, fearing that the French monarch might change his mind, and being 
eager to obtain poſſeſſion of the dowry of his daughter-in-law, prevailed on the pope's 
legate to celebrate the marriage, though the prince was only fix years of age, and the 
princeſs ſtill younger. As ſoon as the ceremony was performed, the knights-templars, 
in compliance with the ſtipulations of the treaty, delivered up the three towns to Henry; 
which ſo incenſed Lewis, that he baniſhed them his dominions, and commenced hoſtili- 


ties againſt the way of England . 


No event of any importance occurred during the operations of this v war, which was 
ſpeedily terminated ; for, after the two monarchs had been ſome time in ſight of each 
other, without diſcovering the ſmalleſt inclination to decide their quarrel by a general en- 
gagement, the reſtoration of tranquillity was effected by the interpoſition of mutual friends, 
who: perſuaded them to renew the terms of the late treaty, which were accordingly con- 


freed Te 


The eſtabliſhment of peace afforded the kings of France and England an | opportunity : 
of attending to the affairs of the church ; and particularly to the violent conteſt for the 
papacy, that had taken place after the death of Adrian the Fourth, which happened on 
the - firſt of September, in the year 1159. The cardinals being divided in their choice, - 
had nominated two different perſons to the papal dignity ; Octavian, who aſſumed the 
appellation of Vitor the Fourth, was choſen by one party; while the other gave their 
voices in fayour of Roland, who took the name of Alexander the Third, 


Lewis and Henry after much deliberation, agreed to acknowledge the latter , who had 
lately eftabliſhed his reſidence at Clermont, in Auvergne. This pontiff had an interview _ 
with the two kings in the autumn of the year 1162, at the caſtle of Torcy on the Loire; 
and they treated him with ſuch marks of condeſcenſion and ref pect, that both diſmount- 
ed to receive him; and, each of them holding a rein of his bridle, walked by his fide, and 
in that ſubmiſſive manner conducted him into the fortreſs *7.— A fight,” exclaims _ 
Baronius in an extacy, © worthy the attention of gods, angels, and men ! and ſuch a one 


as the world had never before experienced] har 


The jealouſy that continued to ſubſiſt between 2 and Hawn e the 
friendſhip and eſteem they profeſſed for each other, proved an effectual bar to the conti- 
nuation of peace. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed that in this diſpoſition of their minds every 
caſual offence was magnified into an intentional inſult; and that, more anxious to irritate 
than to ſoothe, Juſtification was frequently attempted where redreſs ſhould have been 


24 W. Neubrigen. I. ii. c. 24.---R. l p. 2$2,---M, Paris, p. 68.—Vpodigma Neuftriz, Anno 1166. 
25 Chron, Norman. p. 998. 1 W. Neubrigen, I. ii. c. 9. 7 Chron. Norm. p. 998. 
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offered. The firſt circumſtance that led to an open rupture was the protection afforded 
by Lewis to the celebrated Thomas a Becket. 


A. D. 1162, 1163, 1164, 1165.] This extraordinary man was the ſon of a citizen of 
London, at which place he was born in the year 1119. Being of an active diſpoſition, 
and poſſeſſed of ſome talents, he attracted the notice of Theobald, primate of England, 
who obtained for him ſome office and preferments, the profits of which enabled him, af- 
ter the completion of his ſtudies at Oxford, to travel for improvement in France and Ita- 
ly. He reſided ſome time at the univerſity of Paris, from whence he repaired to 
Bologna, where he applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of the civil and the canon law; 
and, on his return to his native country, the proficiency he had made in thoſe branches 
of learning, induced his patron to promote him to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, an 
office of great truſt and emolument. Being peculiarly qualified for the tranſaction of buſi- 
neſs at the court of Rome, he was employed in ſeveral negociations of great intricacy, 
which he conducted with ſuch ſkill and addreſs as endeared him ſtill more to Theobald; 
who, on the acceſſion of Henry the Second, recommended him to that monarch as a perſon 
worthy of farther. preferment. In conſequence of this recommendation, and of the 
king's knowledge of his ſpirit and . he was N chancellor of England, in 
1158 *. 


This was an office not leſs important from the power it conferred, than the wealth it 
enſured ; and, to encreaſe both his influence and fortune, Becket received in addition the 
place of provoſt of Beverley, and the deanery of Haſtings ; he was alſo created conſtable 
of the tower, and put in poſſeſſion of the honours of Eye and Berkham, extenſive baronies, 
comprehending together three hundred knights' fees, which had eſcheated to the crown. 
To complete the grandeur of this aſpiring ſubject, the education of prince Henry, the 
king's eldeſt ſon, and heir to the throne, was entruſted to his care“. But his expences 
encreaſed in proportion to the honours that were thus laviſhed on him; and his revenue, 
though immenſe, was inadequate to ſupport his prodigality. His magnificence, as de- 
ſcribed by Fitz-Stephens, his hiſtorian and ſecretary, was almoſt incredibly great; his dreſs, 
his furniture, and his retinue beſpoke the pomp of ſovereignty ; he retained a prodigious 
number of knights in his ſervive; noblemen of the firſt rank ſent their ſons to be educat- 
ed as pages in his family ; and he employed two and fifty clerkg to keep the accounts of 
vacant prelacies, and of his own eceleſiaſtical preferments. His leiſure hours were de- 
voted to the ſports of the field, and the martial amuſements of the age ; expert in military 
exerciſes, while he ſerved in Normandy, he unhorſed a French chevalier of approved prow- 
eſs, andled off his courſer in triumph. When he croſſed the channel, he was conſtantly at- 


Ys 


| 2% J. Brompt, apud x, 3 1052. —Gervas, ib. Col. 1668. * Brompt. Col, 1957, ro 58. 
p. 15. —Qadrilog. p. 9, 14. 
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tended by five veſſels; and when Henry undertook the expedition to Toulouſe, Becket 
attended him with ſeven hundred knights, whom he maintained at his own charge. In 
the ſubſequent wars on the frontiers of Normandy, he ſupported, during forty days, twelve 
hundred knights, and four thouſand of their train * ; and when he was ſent on an embaſſy 
to Paris, to negociate the marriage of the princeſs Margaret, he aſtoniſhed the French 
court by the number and magnificence of his retinue, which con ſiſted of more than a 
thouſand perſons. | | | e 


py Such was the man whom Henry, on the death of Theobald, promoted to the prima- 


ey, in oppoſition to the ſtrenuous ſolicitations of his mother, the empreſs Matilda, and 


the earneſt remonſtrances of many of his miniſters, ſeconded and confirmed by the clergy 
and prelates of England*®. No ſooner was Becket in poſſeſſion of this dignified ſtation 
than his whole deportment and mode of life underwent a change the moſt rapid and com- 
plete. He immediately quited the luxurious gaiety of a courtier for the auſtere ſolemnity 
of a monk, determined to acquire that character of ſanctity to which his paſt life could 
afford him ſuch lender pretenſions. He ſent the ſeals to the king, who had not yet re- 


"turned from the continent, under the ſpecious pretext of appropriating his whole time to 


the diſcharge of his ſpiritual duties; but, in reality, with the view to eſtabliſh his inde- 


pendence, by breaking off all immediate connections with his ſovereign. That pomp and 


magnificence which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed him were now laid aſide as foreign from 
his purpoſe, or were only to be ſeen in his retinue, which he retained in their ancient 


ſplendour, as being well adapted to ſtrike the minds of the vulgar with awe. With the 
fame view he practiſed all the ſeverities of church diſcipline, and ſubjected himſelf to 


the moſt rigid mortification. He wore ſackcloth next his ſkin; and, by a ſtudied affec- 
tation to conceal it, was careful to render it an object of remark to all the world. He 
changed his garment fo ſeldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin. His uſual diet was | 


bread, and his drink water, which he made unpalatable by the infuſion of unſavory herbs. 


His back was torn with ſtripes, which he inflicted on himſelf. He daily waſhed, on his 
knees, in imitation of our Saviour, the feet of thirteen beggars, whom he afterwards TE. 
miſſed with preſents . By his munificence to the convents and hoſpitals, he fought to 
gain the affections of the monks; and that his humility and devotion might become 
the ſubject of public commendation, he received all ſuch as made the ſmalleſt profeſſions 
of ſanCtity, endeavouring by his converſation to impreſs their minds with a deep ſenſe of 
his own merits. His time ſecmed to be ſolely devoted to purpoſes of religion, to the re- 


_ cital of prayers and pious exhortations, or the peruſal of religious diſcourſes. His aſpect 


wore the appearance of deep reflection and ſecret devotion. In ſhort, the whole tenour of 
. f hee 


3® Fitz-Steph. p. 19, 20, 22, 23. 32 Epiſt. Divi Chomz, I. i,---Epiſt, cxxvi. p. 190. 33 Fitz-Steph. p. 25. 
. Quadril, P. 19. 
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his conduct 1 every man of penetration that he was meditating ſome deep de- 
ſign; and that his ambition, diverted from its primitive courſe, had 9g 3 a more dan- 


prone direction. 


Nor was it long before his deſigns became manifeſt; though, previous to his elevation 
to the primacy, he was well acquainted with the king s intentions?“ of retrenching, or 
rather confining within the ancient bounds, all eccleſiaſtical privileges, and had always 
ſhewn a ready diſpoſition to comply with them *5, he now ſtood forth the determined 
champion of clerical immunities, and eee a dangerous ſtruggle between the 
crown and the mitre. In enforcing an exemption of the clergy from all civil juriſ- 

diction, he was particularly ſtrenuous; and, by thus renouncing all immediate ſubordi- 
nation to the civil magiſtrate, he ſtrove to eſtabliſh an independence that muſt have 
proved wholly deſtructive of every principle of good government. The conſequence 
of this doctrine was a dreadful augmentation of crimes ; on enquiry, it had been found 
that, in the firſt nine years of Henry's reign, no leſs than a hundred murders had been 
perpetrated by eccleſiaſtical ruffians, who, ſcreened from the penalties of the law, were 
ſuffered to paſs unpuniſhed ®. A clerk having debauched the daughter of a gentleman 
in Worceſterſhire, proceeded to murder the father. A crime of ſuch magnitude ex- 
citing univerſal indignation, the king was induced to attempt the remedy of an abuſe 
that had now become intolerable, and accordingly inſiſted that the criminal ſhould be 
delivered to the civil magiſtrate, that he might receive the puniſhment annexed. by law 
to his offence?” : but Becket refuſed to yield him up, and even ſent him to the biſhop's 
priſon, to to ſcreen him from the purſuit of the king's officers ; maintaining, at the ſame 
time, that no greater puniſhment than degradation could be inflicted on him. An- 
other prieſt, who had committed ſacrilege, by ſtealing a ſiver chalice from a church 
in London, was alſo demanded 25 the king, and refuſed in a 60 manner 2920 the 
ee 1 | HOO} 721 ** 

e like theſe arouſed the nation to a ſenſe of its 3 5 in 17 4 0 which 
enſued between Henry and Becket, that turbulent prelate betrayed a degree of arrogance 
and preſumption that rendered him an object of dread and dete ſtation. After repeated eva- 
fions and denials, he at length ſwore to obey the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, as ex- 
preſſed and defined in The Conſtitutions of Clarendon W. But he ſoon repented of his con- 
deſcenfion, and being abſolved from the obligation he had formed by the/ ommpotence of 
the ſovereign pontiff® he loudly retracted his bath, and again declaring war againſt his 
king, retired for protection to the court of Flanders, where his rebellious principles 
were ſtrengthened by the exhortations of the pope, and where he was honoured by a 


34 Fitz-Steph. p. 17. 3s Ibid. p. 23-—Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 232. 35 Neubr. p. 394 7 Fitz-Steph. p. 33- 
Quadril. p. 32. 35 Fitz-Steph. p. 29.—Quadr. p. 33, 45-—Hoveden, p. 492,—M. Paris, p. 52.—Diceto, 536, 537. 
Brompton. p. 1058.—Geryaſe, Pp 1384'—Epiſt. 5 Thom. P. 1 5 209 39 Vita St, Thomæ, I. i. c. xxi. p. 39. 
40 M. Paris. p. 71, 72. | 
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viſit from Lewis, who afforded him a fafe retreat in the monaſtery of Saint Colum he, 
at Sens, after he had been driven, by the menaces of Henry, from the convent of Pon- 
tigny, whither he had retired. | 


Lewit at this time was in high ſpirits at the birth of a ſon, who was chriſtened 
by the name of Philip, to which the appellation of Dieu-dunne ( given by God) 
was annexed. This was the prince who afterwards acquired the title of Auguſtus; 
A title“ fays Rigord, a contemporary writer, * which was conferred on ſuch of the 
Roman emperors as had encreaſed the imperial power; from the word Auges; who- 
then can have better claims to this title than Philip, from the augmentation which 
ge made in his finances, from his extenſion of the limits of his kingdom, and laſtly 
« from his birth, which occurred in the month of Auguſt, when 2 5 e in 1 
92 e * 


401 D. 11766, 1167, 1168, 1169; ] A war now broke out between Lewis and Henry, 
whoſe - minds had been mutually irritated by the affair of Becket, to whom the former 
extended” his protection and encouragement. In conſequence of ſome controverly in 
which Henry was engaged with the count of Auvergne, a vaſſal of the duchy of Gui- 
enne, he had invaded the territories of that nobleman, who had recourſe to Lewis as 
his ſuperior lord for protection, and thereby engaged the two monarchs in hoſtilities. 
But this war was, as uſual, no leſs feeble i in its operations, than frivolous in its cauſe 
and object: armies were, indeed, raiſed on both ſides, and ſome towns and fortreſſes 
taken and demoliſhed:* Theſe mutual depredations were, however, ſuſpended by a truce 
which was ſigned in the month of Auguſt, 1167, and was to continue till the following 
Eaſter; but before the truce was expired Lewis excited the factious barons of Poitou and 
Guienne to revolt, and, in order to ſecure their fidelity, he exacted from them a num- 
ber of hoſtages. They foon, however, had reaſon to repent of their temerity ; for 
Henry marched againſt them” at the head of a powerful army, took their caſtles, de- 
ſtroyed their towns, and, in ſhort, reduced them to the neceſſity of declaring their wil- 
lingneſs to ſubmit to his authority, provided he could reſcue their hoſtages from the 
hands of Lewis. In order to remove this obſtacle Henry, having placed ſtrong gar- 
riſons in the fortreſſes which he had taken, held a conference with the king of France 
| between Mante and Pacey ; but his attempts to recover the hoſtages were ineffectual, 
Lewis peremptorily refuſing to reſtore them; and all Henry could obtain was a pro- 
longation of the truce till Midſummer. In the mean time the barons of Poitou had 
again revolted; and Henry was marching to reduce them, when his attention was called: 
to Brittany, where the nobles, in imitation of thoſe of Poitou, ſtimulated by the king 
of France, to whom they alſo had delivered hoſtages, had proceeded to open rebellion... 
But this revolt was as unſucceſsful as the former, as feebly ſuſtained, and as eaſily 


quelled. The conſequence o of its ſuppreſſion was a ſecond interview between Lewis 
5 and: 
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and Henry; in which the former again refuſing. to deliver up the. hoſtages, the truce 
was' ſuffered to expire without any attempt to prolong it; and the war being in conſe- 
quence renewed, was continued for ſeveral months; during which time no action o- 
curred worthy biſtorical notice. The two monarchs being, at length, equally tired of 
a conteſt from which neither honour nor advantage could be derived, a peace was con- 
cluded between them at Montmirail, on the fixth of January, in the year 1169. On 
this occaſion prince Henry, eldeſt ſon to the king of England, did howage to the king 
of France for the [territories of Anjou and Maine, which his father had ceded to him, 
as he had formerly done for Normandy, and Richard, his ſecond ſon, did homage for 
the duchy of Aquitaine. At the ſame time his third ſon, Geoffrey, did homage to his 
elder brother Henry, for Brittany, as . fief of the duchy of Normandy. Prince Henry 
was alſo reſtored to the office of grand ſeneſchal, which had been hereditary in the 


counts of Anjou. 


At this laſt interview, the imperious primate of England was induced to attend, by 
the perſuaſions of two abbots, and a monk named Bernard de Corillo, to whoſe inter- 
poſition and influence the peace there ſigned is in a great meaſure to be attributed. To 
promote the reconciliation they were ſo anxious to effect between Becket and his ſove- 
reign, they took infinite pains to perſuade the primate to conduct himſelf with that 

humility and reſpect which appeared to them abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved to a 
monarch he had ſo groſsly offended ; and theſe worthy prieſts, being now ſeconded by 
Lewis, and by all the princes and prelates who were preſent, in their efforts to facilitate 
an accommodation, at length prevailed upon the primate to liſten to their remon- 
ſtrances. Accordingly, when he was introduced to Henry, he fell* upon his knees 
and offered to make his ſubmiſſions, but with a falvo to the honour of God and the 
liherties of the church“, exprefled in ſuch ambiguous terms as would admit of any in- 
terpretation which, in future, he might find it moſt convenient to adopr. This could 
not eſcape the penetration of the Engliſh monarch, whom experience had rendered 
cautious; he therefore expreſſed his diſpleaſure at the form of ſubmiſhon, and infilted 

that the primate ſhould, without equivocation or ſubterfuge, promiſe obedience to 
thoſe laws and cuſtoms which former archbiſhops of Canterbury had obeved in the 
reigns of his predeceſſors, and which Becket himſelf had alſo ſworn to obey when he 
was raiſed to that dignity. With this condition he at firſt refuſed, to comply; but, che 

King refuſing to diſpenſe with it, and being ſtrongly urged by many of the nobles aud 
prelates, he at length conſented to include in his ſubmiſſion, the promiſe required of 
him, though ſtill clogged with his favourite ſalvo to the honour of God, and the rights 

of his order. Henry provoked at his obſtinacy, addreſſed Lewis in words of the fol- 
: : 1 5 3 : 


417 Epiſt. St, Thomz, I. iv, Ep. 8. 


lowing 
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lowing import : . T am convinced,” by the ſalvo on which this prelate inſiſts with ſo 
© much pertinacity, that it is His intention to render the honours of God ſuhſervient to 
«his own caprice, and to conſtrue every attempt to reſtrain him within the bounds of 
« decency and moderation into a violation of the rights of his order. But, to demon- 
« ſtrate the duplicity of his conduct, and the ſincerity of my own, I think it ne- 
« ceſſary to make this public declaration there have been many kings of England, 

, before me, ſome of greater, ſome of leſs authority than myſelf; there have alſo 
ii been many archbiſhops of Canterbury, diſtinguiſhed for their piety and goodneſs, and 
« entitled to univerſal reſpect and eſteem: let Becket but obſerve to me the ſame obe- 
« dience Which the greateſt of his predeceſſors has ora? to the moſt pere ay 


66 mine, and 1 mall be aeg e 25 


Lewis and the whole aſſembly were fo ſtricken with the candour of this ig os 
they could not refrain from declaring that the conceſſions of the king were as great as 
could poſſibly be expected; and they earneſtly exhorted the primate to accept the terms 
now offered to him; but Becket, with a determined obſtinacy, that neither the threats 
of his enemies, nor the remonſtrances of his friends, could induce him to depart from, 
adhered to his ſalvo, and thereby rendered the conference itſelf ineffectual. This con- 
duct inſpired many of the French nobility with ſuch unfavourable ideas of Becket, that 
they did not ſcruple publickly to condemn his pride as intolerable; and to declare, that, 
fince he choſe to reject ſuch reaſonable terms, he was undeſerving of protection, and ought 
to be expelled from the dominions both of France and England. Even Lewis himſelf 
withdrew his confidence and friendſhip from him for a time, though his jealoufy of the 
Engliſh monarch ſoon induced him to renew their former friendly intercourſe. 


A, D. 1170. ] At length, however, a reconciliation was effected between Ren and 
Becket, by the united efforts of the king of France, and pope Alexander the Third, 
when the primate returned to England, and, once more, occupied the ſee of Canterbury. 
But, his arrogance being unſubdued by adverſity, he launched forth the thunders of 
the church againſt his former opponents; ſuſpended the archbiſhop of York, and ex- 
| communicated the biſhops of London and Saliſbury. Reginald de Warrene, and Ger- 
| vaſe de Cornhill, two of the king's miniſters, who were employed on their duty in 
Kent, aſked him, on hearing of this audacious attempt, whether he meant to bring fire 
and ſword into the kingdom. But the primate, heedleſs of the reproof, proceeded to 
exert that tyranny which was congenial to his ſoul; and the ſhameful manner in which 
he broke the terms of his reconciliation, (by his numerous acts of violence and ſedition) 
openly violated the laws, and bade defiance to the royal authority, fully juſtified the ſpirit 
of reſentment that evinced ae in every part of the kingdom. Aware of the indignation 


4 Vita 8. Thomæ, I. ii. e. 25. 
he 
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he had excited, he at length reticed to Canterbury, where he paſſed about a week in 
great ſolitude ; and, if the accounts of his biographers may be credited, he received daily 
intelligence of freſh inſults offered to his friends, and depredations committed on his 
eſtates, which induced him to remark to one of his chief confidants, that he was con- 
vinced the conteſt would not end without effuſion of blood; and that he was deter- 
mined to die for the liberties of the church ; a declaration which plainly demonſtrated, 

that he preferred the gratification of his favourite paſſions, even to the preſervation of 
his life ; and that bis vanity extended its views beyond the limits of his exiſtence. On 
Chriſtmas-day he mounted the pulpit of the cathedral, and delivered a ſermon evidently 
compoſed for the rebellious purpoſe of inflaming the minds of his congregatien, and ex- 
citing them to revenge againſt all ſuch as had oppoſed his meaſures: thus rendering, by 
a ſhameful degradation of his ſacred character, the duties of religion ſubſervient to his 
on infamous views, and baſely proſtituting, to the promotion of diſcord and gratifica- 
tion of pride, that place whence the benevolent precepts of peace and humility ſhould 
alone be delivered. At the end of his ſermon he is ſaid to have predicted the near approach 
of his diſſolution: but his conduct was ſtrangely inconſiſtent with ſuch a belief; for, in- 
ſtead of having recourſe to thoſe preparatory acts of piety which a mind impreſſed with a 
juſt ſenſe of faturity muſt deem eſſentially requiſite at that awful period, he proceeded to 
thunder out his anathemas againſt the principal adherents of Henry, and to pronounce 
a formal ſentence of excommunication againſt Ranulph de Broc, his chief enemy, and 
his brother, Robert de Broc, who had been guilty of no other offence, than that of hay- 
ing, the preceding day, cut off the tail of one of his ſumpter-horſes; and theſe cen- 
fures were pronounced with the moſt violent mae) hogs of anger, both in his voice and 
countenance “. | 


Me cannot but aſcribe thefe pernicious meaſures of the primate (as we have elſe- 
where had occaſion to remark) to his imperious and vindictive diſpoſition, notwith- 
ſtanding the adverſe opinion of a celebrated hiſtorian, who is willing to impute them to 
his ſagacity, which enabled him to foreſee the intentions of Henry to enforce the conſti- 
- tutions of Clarendon, and to attempt to prevent their execution by theſe violent pro- 
ceedings . To trace the ſecret operations of the human mind, even when their effects 
are immediately before our eyes, is a taſk of extreme difficulty; but when we are de- 
prived, by a conſiderable lapſe of time, of thoſe collateral circumſtances, which are ſo 
materially neceſſary to aid our obſervation, how much muſt the uncertainty of our in- 
veſtigation be enhanced! Fortunately, however, the preſent inſtance is not one of thoſe 
which demand any uncommon exertion to develope, as we conceive the opinion of the 
author we allude to to have originated ſolely in his marked partiality to ſpeculative wiſ- 
dom, and in that ſtrange defire, fo frequently to be obſerved in philoſophical writers, to 


43 Stephanides Vita 8. Thom, p. 73. 44 Vita S. Thom, L. iii. c. 10. p. 118. 
45 Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol, i. p. 414. 
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; tis aſcribe the actions of a diſtinguiſhed perſonage, to ſome extraordinary cauſe, k as if ſuch 


*-. 


je 5 


125 tempt that had been made to promote a reconciliation ; ſyſtematically ſacrificed duty, 


f 7 i of his conteſt with Henry, had ſuffered his paſſions to overcome his reaſon; nor can 
we, indeed, conceive any poſlible diſplay of ſagacity in an attempt to deter his ſovereign 


perſonages were exempted, by their ſituation, from the frailties of human nature, and, 
dy their rank, from the failings of their inferiors. Had Becket in this inflance deviated 
from the general tenour of his conduct, we might, indeed, have been led to impute it to 


ſome particular motive, and, perhaps, have been induced to admit that he was rather 
guided by his knowledge, than influenced by his paſſions; but his conduct, from the firſt 


W 
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, commencement. of hoſtilities between him and his ſovereign, had been invariably the 

ay je: he had conſtantly betrayed an averſion from pacific meafures; impeded every at- 
moderation, nay, even intereſt itſelf, to the gratification of pride, vanity, and re- 
Yenge ; : and when, at laſt, he was compelled to accept the conceſſions of Henry, which, 
though leſs than his ambition had urged him to hope for, was greater than his penetra- 


ion could ſuffer him to expect, inſtead of evincing an anxiety to cement the peace by 


tl e adoption of mild and conciliatory meaſures, his thoughts were ſolely employed on 
the moſt eſtectual means of ſatiating his vengeance. On his arrival in England, he em- 


"| braced 1 the earlieſt opportunity of putting his baleful projects in execution; nay, even 


„ens, 


tion at the ingratitude of the primate, whom he had raiſed from a Rate of obſcurity 
to the moſt elevated ſtation; and demonſtrative of the lukewarm zeal of his courtiers and 


Previous to his embarkation, he had found means to convey the ſentences of excommu- 
nication to the prelates; and thoſe cenſures, which he now iſſued, proceeded from the 


fame polluted ſource: they were links of one continued chain, unbroken, uninterrupted. 


41 is eyident, therefore, that Becket i in this, as in almoſt every circumſtance in the whole 


from the purſuit of a favourite object by a frequent repetition of infults, Firmneſs and 
reſolution may ſometimes intimidate; but inſults and injuries can only excite a'defire of 


. HS K 


Advice of Becker 8 A e being ſent to the 11 who then reſided at 
Min in Normandy (where the archbiſhop of Vork, and the biſhops of London and 
Saliſbury had previouſly arrived), and, probably, aggravated by the repreſentations of 
his courtiers—if meaſures of ſo pernicious a tendency could admit of aggravation—he 
burſt forth into one of thoſe paſſionate exclamations to which he was peculiarly ad- 
_ dicted. The preciſe words of this effuſion of anger have been variouſly related by differ- 
ent hiſtorians and biographers; they all, however, appear to agree in the more eſ- 
ſential point of their import, via. that they were ſtrongly expreflive 6f his indigna- 


| ſervants, who had ſo long ſuffered him to be e with impunity by a factious and 
turbulent prieſt “. 


* 


46 ele p. 1414; Parker, 3 p. 209; Vita S. Thome, p. 119. 
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Henry, having thus given vent to the firſt impulſe of his rage, thought no more of 
what he had ſaid; but, unfortunately, the words of a ſovereign are never fuffered to fall 
diſregarded: every tłivial expreſſion is eagerly watched by thoſe courtly panders, whoſe 
officious zeal, ſcorning the tamer principles of paſſive obedience, is ever on the wing to 
ſupply food for the caprice of the monarch, to anticipate his wiſhes, and to ſacrifice his 
honour to his frailty. Though this conſideration muſt inevitably lead to the moſt me- 
Hncholy reflections on the unhappy ſtate of royalty, it cannot be too firmly impreſſed 
on the minds of princes, as it affords the moſt powerful motives to prudent circumſpec- 
tion, inculcates the neceſſity of continual reſtraint; teaches, that, to the enjoyment of a 
| fuperior ſtation, the difcharge of ſuperior duty is invariably attached; and, finally, en- 

forces the ſtrong diſcrimination that muſt ever ſubſiſt between the monarch and the 


The king's paſſionate exclamation being miſinterpreted by four of the barons EY 
attended on his perſon, they immediately formed the reſolution, either to awe 
Becket into ſubmiſhon by threats; or, if thoſe ſhould prove ineffectual, which they 
were unwilling to believe, to free their ſovereign from inquietude by putting him to 
death 7 . Having thus laid their plan, without imparting their intentions to any one, 
they withdrew from court at different times, and took different roads, in order to avoid 
fuſpicion. On their arrival in England, they haſtened to Canterbury, where they waited 
on Becket unarmed, and endeavoured to perſuade him to recall the ſentences of ecommu- 
nication he had unjuſtly iſſued, and to make proper ſubmiſſion for the violence and ille- 
gality of his conduct. The primate, however, remained inflexible; alike deaf to entrea- 
ties and callous to threats, he rather ſought, by taunts and abuſe, to irritate, than by 
argument and reaſon to ſoothe, theſe hoſtile barons, whoſe fatal deſigns he more than 
ſuſpected; in ſhort, it appears probable, from his behaviour in this inſtance, when com- 
pared to his previous conduct, that his mind was inflated by the vain hope of procuring 
a place on the honourable liſt of martyrs. —Provoked by his reproofs, and enraged at his 
obſtinacy, the barons at length completed their dreadful purpoſe; the altar of the cathe- 
dral was ſtained with the blood of the primate, and his aſſaſſins, conducted by a blind 
and impious rage, clove his ſkull with repeated 8 4 a beſmeared the hallowed ” 9 
ment with his brains w_— 


Such was the tragical end of Thomas i Becket, Of his murder there could he but 
one opinion; but his conduct and character have been as variouſly repreſented as any 
hiſtorical event of the moſt doubtful complexion. That he was a man of extenſive 
abilities we are not permitted to doubt, as the concurring accounts of all the hiſtorians 


47 M. Paris, p. $6; Brompton, p. 1065; Benedict Abbas, p. 10. 49 Vita 8. Thomæ, L ii. C14, 15, 16, 17, 183 
Stephanides Vita 8. Thomæ, p. $1, 32,33, 84, $5, 86, 87. : 
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of thoſe times evidently tend to confirm the fact; but the actions of his life moſt cer- 
tainly afford not the ſmalleſt proof of ſuperior wiſdom. If we believe that, during his 
enjoyment of the high. office of chancellor, his oſtentatious diſplay of extraordinary 
' pomp and magnificence, and his avowed fondneſs for ſcenes of diſſipation, were wholly 
affected, and that he had adopted a regular ſyſtem of hypocriſy, in order to attain to 
that elevated ſtation to which he was afterwards promoted, we muſt, indeed, allow him 
to have been poſſeſſed of acute penetration and conſummate art: but if from thence 
we are induced to admit the ſincerity of his conduct as primate; to believe that he was 
truly of opinion the cauſe of religion could be promoted by the encouragement of cle- 
rical uſurpations, the protection of eccleſiaſtical culprits, a contempt for the laws of 
the realm, a violation of ſolemn oaths, and an attempt to excite a rebellion ; if we are 
led to ſuppoſe that Becket could really entertain ſuch ſentiments, notwithſtanding the 
prevalent ſpirit of ſuperſtition, we muſt ſtrenuouſly maintain that he betrayed a weak- 
neſs of mind incompatible with thoſe endowments which his eulogiſts have, with indiſ- 
criminate profuſion, conferred on him. On the other hand, if we transfer his hypo- 
criſy from the chancellor to the primate for the ſuſpicion to which every ſudden and 
violent tranſition is juſtly expoſed, renders it impoſſible to exempt him wholly from the 
charge of diſſimulation we are equally at a loſs to diſcover any veſtige of his wiſdom. 
In either caſe, we find that Thomas a Becket was deſtitute of the grand requiſite in 8 
every miniſter, but more eſpecially in the chief miniſter of religion; that is, virtue. 
He was, however, poſſeſſed of thoſe inferior qualities which, too frequently, cauſe the 
want of it to be overlooked. His perſonal accompliſhments were great: he was deeply | 
{killed, like moſt of the dignified clergy of that age, in the theological chicanery of the 
ſchools, in all the inſidious arts of ſophiſtry, which being decorated with the ſpecious 
embelliſhments of erudition, wore the appearance, and had too often the effect, of ſolid 
argument. He was endued with a conſiderable portion of native cunning ;- his ſpirit 
was lofty and imperious; his courage no dangers could daunt: his deſigns, though ſel- 
dom adopted with prudence, were, from his inflexible perſeverance i in their proſecution, 
ſometimes crowned with that ſucceſs which ſhould: be ſolely confined to the exertions 
of wiſdom and integrity. His favourite ſchemes were of à moſt pernicious tendency, 
being calculated to emancipate the miniſters of religion from the neceſſary reſtraints of 
law, and to ſubject his king and country to the domination of a foreign power. His 
vanity was exceſſive; he was obſtinate and implacable, equally unmoved by the en- 
treaties of his friends, and the threats of his enemies. His conduct was invariably 
marked by a ſpirit of violence, revenge, and ambition, ſtrangely derogatory to his ſacred 
character, as it evinced a more, anxious ſolicitude in the purſuit of terreſtrial objects. 
than in the attainment of religious conſolation. Among the numerous vices of this 
extraordinary man, his ſignal ingratitude to his royal benefactor holds a conſpi- 
cuous place, and has fixed an indelible ſtain upon that character which, ſtripped of 
the vain garb in which the weak ſons of ſuperſtition and prejudice had arrayed it, 
| 3A 2 now 
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now ſtands expoſed to SOAP in its native colours, and diſcovers the ſinner in the 


ſaint “. 


A. D. 1172, l The aſſaſſins of Becket eſcaped the 8 due to their 
crimes; and Henry, having averted the formidable thunders of the vatican, by a timely 
ſubmiſſion to the pope, more politic than honourable, directed his attention to the con- 
queſt of Ireland. Lewis, in the mean time, ſpared no pains to interrupt his repoſe, and 
to diſturb his government. Henry had cauſed his eldeſt ſon to be crowned in England, 
while Margaret, wife to the prince, and daughter to Lewis, was in France; and the 
French monarch, to avenge the affront, turned his arms againſt the duchy of Normandy. 


But the prudence of the king of England extinguiſhed this ſpark of hoſtility almoſt as 
ſoon as it was kindled; he promiſed that the ceremony of the coronation ſhould be re- 


peated ; and Margaret was ſolemnly crowned at Wincheſter with her huſband „by the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Evreux and Wincheſter. On the re- 
turn of the young couple to Normandy, they were permitted to viſit the court of France, 
where Lewis firſt poiſoned the mind of his ſon-in-law with that ardent degree of inde- 


pendence, the origin of equal affliction to his father and himſelf. He perſuaded him 
that by the ceremony of his coronation, he had acquired a title to ſovereignty ; and 


that his father could not, without flagrant miele, refuſe to cede to him the whole, or 
at leaſt a part of his 1 


” The 2bbs Hi obſerves, (t. 11 3 that © hen the church canonized the virtues of che Saint, it did not 
« pretend to conſecrate the defects and vices of the Man. This remark appears to be tinctured with that ſubtilty 


- of diſtinRion which prevailed in the ſchools, and which marked the diſputations and writings of the divines, of the 
middle ages. We can eaſily diſcriminate between the Monarch and the Man, fince we know that there are various 


actions for which man, in his individual capacity, is entitled to commendation, and which, nevertheleſs, incur cen- 
fure when committed by a monarch.. But what commendable action can àa man commit that would diſgrace a 
faint? On the contrary, do not the virtues of the man conſtitute the faint * In other words is not the juſtice of 
a man's pretenſions to ſanctity, as diſplayed in the tenour of his life, the only motive (independent of miracles) 
which is ſuppoſed to influence his canonization ? And are not defects and vices incompatible with ſanity? But 
Becket did. not become a faint till after his death hat then, in the name of common- ſenſe, can- the good abbe 
mean, by ſaying that the virtues of the ſaint were the object of canonization with the church? Does he by virtues 
mean Miracles ? But we know that the miracles ſaid to be performed by Becket were never ſubmitted to a formal ex- 
amination ; and that, without the uſual proceſs, and contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules, he was canonized two years 
after his death, on the fame principle, probably, that the execution of certain criminals is accelerated. Admitting, 
100, for a moment, that for Virtues we are to read Miracles---let us aſk how the miracles of the ſaint could be ca- 
nonized, when he could be no ſaint till the ceremony of canonization had been performed 2 But virtues-are, in this 
caſe, evidently oppoſed to vices, and therefore muſt either mean the virtues of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
nothing at all. The abb& appears to have been conſcious that the church ſtood in need of excuſe for canonizing ſuch 
a man as Becket, and was, therefore, willing for once to ſacrifice the candour of the hiſtorian to the zeal of the 
divine. G , TZ 
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Lewis was aſſiſted in his attempt to inculcate theſe extravagant ideas into the mind 
of young Henry by queen Eleonora, the mother of that prince, (who was enraged at 
her huſband on account of his gallantries), by her uncle Ralfe de Faye, and, in ſhort; 
by almoſt every one who attended on the perſon, or partook of the favour of the prince. 
A conſpiracy was formed by theſe inſidious agents of rebellion, to dethrone the king of 
England, and inveſt his ſon with regal authority. The plot was conducted with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy, and ſeveral foreign Princes were engaged, by promiſes of extravagant 
grants from young Henry, to promote its execution. When the plan was finally ar- 
ranged, he left the court of Lewis, and, on his return, defired his father to reſign to him 
the immediate poſſeſſion, either of the crown of England, or of the duchy of Norman- 
dy, together with the territories of Anjou and Maine. On the king's refuſal to comply 
with this inſolent demand, he openly expreſſed his diſcontent, ſpoke of him in the moſt 


undutiful terms, and took the earlieſt opportunity of effecting his eſcape into France, 


where he hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion. He was ſpeedily joined by his brothers, 
Richard and Geoffrey, and by a conſiderable number of the n barons of Norman- 


dy, Anjov, and Maine . 


Though ſenſibly affected by the ingratiude of his children, and the revolt of many of 


his ſubjects, who were indebted to his liberality for the afluence they enjoyed; though 
preſſed on all ſides by a multitude of foes, and almoſt deſtitute of friends, Henry did not 
ſuffer his courage to be diminiſhed by the depreſſion of his fpirits, but ſought to oppoſe 


the dangers that threatened him, by an adequate exertion of wiſdom, aCtivity, and va- | 


lour. He diſpatched ambaſſadors to the French court to remonſtrate with Lewis on 
the impropriety of his conduR, in encouraging and ſupporting the unnatural rebellion 
of his ſons. He wrote accounts of his ſituation to all the princes in Europe; and even 
ſolicited the pope to iſſue the cenſures of the church againſt his undutiful children, and 
their infamous accomplices ; he ſent orders to all the governors of his towns and for- 
treſſes to be upon their guard, and to prepare for an attack; and enjoined all his barons, 
in whom he could repoſe any degree of confidence, to be ready to attend him with their 
| followers. He likewiſe engaged in his ſervice an army of twenty thoufand Brabangons*?, 
a kind of mercenary banditti, who infeſted all the European ſtates, ſubſiſted upon plun- 
der, and, like the modern Swifs, were ready to engage in the ſervice of any prince who 
would pay them with punctuality. The event ſoon evinced the ſagacity of theſe pre- 
cautions ; for, early in the ſpring of 1173, hoſtilities commenced, and attacks were made 
on many different places at the fame time. The counts of Flanders and Boulogne be- 
gan their operations on the frontiers of Normandy, by laying ſiege to Aumale, which was 
ſurrendered into their hands by the treachery of its governor, the count of Aumale. They 
next beſieged and took Neufchitel and Driencourt ; but the count of Boulogne, having 
received a mortal wound in the knee at the laſt of theſe places, his brother, the count 
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of Flanders, was ſo much affected with his loſs, which he was 3 to regard as a pu- 
niſhment for having engaged in an unjuſt enterprize, that he aged withdrew al 
his pops noun Normandy **. \ 


During: this time the factidus barons of Anjou, Maine, Aquitaine, and Brittany, had 
openly revolted, and laid waſte the royal demeſnes in their reſpective provinces. Lewis 
had entered Normandy, with young Henry, at the head of a powerful army, and laid 
ſiege to Verneuil, then a ſtrong town in the Perche. Nor was England undiſturbed 
during this general commotion: The king of Scotland invaded - Cumberland, be- 
ſieged the city of. Carliſle, and deſolated the adjacent country; while the vaſſals of 
the earl of Leiceſter, and other rebellious noblemen, appeared in Arms in the centre of 
the kingdom 52, 


Henry, having checked the progreſs of the Flemings, now marched to the relief of 
Verneuil, which had been vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Lacy and Hugh de Beau- 
champ, the governors : but, after a month's ſiege, the garriſon had been compelled to 
_ capitulate through grant of proviſions; and had engaged, if not relieved within three 
days, to ſurrender the town, and retire to the citadel. On the laſt day the king of Eng- 
land appeared with his army on the height above Verneuil; which induced Lewis, who 
nad believed him to be at a conſiderable diſtance, to raiſe the fiege, and retire with ſuch 
precipitation, that his camp was left a prey to the Engliſh, The vaſſals of the crown 
being diſguſted with the ill ſucceſs they had experienced, and their time of ſervice being 
now expired, diſbanded, and retired into their ſeveral provinces 5+. . 


: After the retreat of Lewis, Henry Jiſpatched a a body of Brabangons to ſuppreſs the i in- 

ſurrections in Brittany, where the revolt had been more general, and attended with 
greater miſchief, than in the other provinces: theſe overtook the rebel army near Dol, 
when an action enſued, in which the inſurgents were completely defeated, fifteen hun- 
dred of them being killed on the ſpot, and their leaders, the earl of Cheſter and the 
count de F an e to take ſhelter in the town of Dol. | | 


On the meu of this Rae intelligence the Engliſh monarch left Rouen, and, 
marching all night, arrived at Dol the next morning, and preſſed the ſiege of that place 
with ſo much ardour, that he obliged the governor and garriſon-to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion 5. By the adoption of theſe vigorous meaſures the inſurrections in Brittany 
were entirely quelled, and- Henry, in the courſe of a few months, found the ons 
projects of his numerous enemies hk diſconcerted. 


* R. Hoveden. Annal. p. 306 ; W. Neubrigen. I. ii. c. 28. 53 Benedict. Abbas, p. 54 54 R. Hoveden; | 
W, Neubrig. ubi ante citat. 55 Idem, ibid. I. ii. c. 29 
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Theſe confiderations induced Lewis to propoſe a conference, to which Henry, hoping 
that the advantages he had obtained would, at leaſt, enſure him Teaſonable terms, wil- 
lingly conſented: and the two monarchs accordingly met between Trie and Giſors, 
where the king of England had the mortification to fee his three ſons in the retinue of 
his rival and his foe. As Lewis had no other pretence for war than that of ſupporting 

the claims of the young princes, Henry made them fuch offers as children ought to be 
aſhamed to inſiſt on, and as nothing but exceſs of parental affection could poſſibly have 
extorted from him. He inſiſted only on maintaining the ſovereign authority in all his 
dominions; and offered to young Henry half the revenues of England, with ſome places 
of ſtrength in that kingdom, or, if he rather choſe to reſide in Normandy, half the reve- 
nues of that duchy, with all thoſe of Anjou. To Richard he propoſed to cede half the 
revenues of Guienne, with four important fortreſſes; and to Geoffrey he promifed to 
reſign Brittany; and, if theſe conceſſions were not deemed fufficient, he offered to make 
ſuch additions as the pope 8 Ea who were then preſent, ſhould think requiſite “. 


The al of Leicefter, who attended the conference, either from the impetuoſity of his 
temper, or—which is more probable from the fear that propoſals ſo generous would not 
be rejected. and that his own perſonal ſafety or intereſt might be effected by a reconci- 
lation between the Engliſh monarch and his ſons, broke forth into the moſt violent 
reproaches againſt Henry, and even put his hand to his ſword, as if he intended to 
make an attempt on the life of his ſovereign ; which threw the aſſembly into ſuch con- 
fuſion, that it immediately broke up, and put an end to the negociation 57. 

A. D. 1174.] Henry, by this means, being once more expoſed to the dangerous 
combination of his foes, thought it neceſſary to remove every ſhadow of doubt from the 
'minds of his clergy, and from thoſe of his ſubjects in general, as to the fincerity of that 
violent grief which he had evinced on the murder of Becket. For this purpoſe he re- 
paired to Canterbury, and, when he came in fight of the cathedral, at the diſtance of 
| three miles, diſmounted, and walked barefoot towards it, in a road that was ſo full of 
ſharp-pointed ſtones, that his feer were ſoon ſtained with blood. On his arrival, he 
proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of the reputed ſaint, ſubmitted his bare ſhoulders to 
the ſcourge of the monks, and paſſed a day and a night in abſtinence and prayer, near 
the tomb of Becket. It is difficult to ſay whether the conduct of Henry, in this par- 
ticular, was influenced by motives merely political, or by a ſpirit of unaffected though 

miſtaken piety. Strong reaſons might certainly be adduced, in ſupport of either con- 
jecture. As he was indiſputably a prince of conſummate wiſdom, he could not be in- 
ſenſible to the deſpotic influence of ſuperſtition over the weak minds of the multitude ; 
| and, as he found a ſpirit of rebellion prevail throughout his dominions, he might be 


36 Hoveden, p. 5 39.— Brompton, p. 1088. 57 Hoveden, p. 536. 
juſtly 
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juſtly apprehenſive that his enemies had availed themſel ves of the only circumſtance of 
his reign that had excited a ſingle murmur of diſcontent, to promote a general dif- 
affection; and that the minds of his people being poiſoned by their artful inſinuations, 
they had been induced to miſtruſt the ſincerity of his ſorrow on the death of the pri- 
mate, and to entertain ſtrong doubts of his innocence. At this critical conjuncture it 
was eſſentially requiſite to remove ſuſpicions ſo pregnant with danger; and the mode 
he adopted for that purpoſe would afford the moſt complete demonſtration of his po- 
litical wiſdom. If, however, we believe him to be ſolely influenced by motives of 
policy, we muſt certainly think him obnoxious to cenſure; as an affectation of piety, 
for whatever purpoſe it be afſumed, is an inſult to the Deity. 


-But, in the prevalence of ſuperſtition, in the times we are now delineating, which 
not only infected the minds of the vulgar, but ſhed its dreary influence over all ranks 
of men, we might find great reaſon to believe, that the conduct of Henry originated in 
a ſpirit of unaffected devotion. Thus influenced, though innocent of the murder of 
Becket, he might deem it neceflary to impoſe ſome exemplary penance on himſelf, as a 
puniſhment for yielding to that impulſe of paſſion which occaſioned his death. In this 
caſe, though the luſtre of his wiſdom might be ſomewhat tarniſhed, he would be exempt 
from the more ſerious cenſure of religious profanation. Whatever might be the effect of the 
interceſſion of Saint Thomas, Henry ſoon triumphed over his numerous enemies; in 
England he defeated and took the king of Scots; and the rebellious earls of Leiceſter 
and Cheſter experienced a ſimilar fate; nor were his efforts on the continent leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful. 25 & 


Lewis, at the head of a numerous army, had made an irruption into Normandy, and 
formed the fiege of Rouen 2 where he was joined by prince Henry and the count of 
Flanders, with a powerful body of Flemings, that had been collected for the purpoſe of 
invading England. The place was defended with great vigour by the . inhabitants 5?, 
and. by ſeveral of the Norman barons, who having preſerved their fidelity to the "<5 
of England, had thrown themſelves into the city, with their vaſſals; and Lewis, de- 
ſpairing to take it by open force, had recourſe to a ſtratagem that was juſtly deemed 
diſhonourable :—on the eve of Saint Laurence, he proclaimed a ceſſation of arms in his 
own camp for the next day, under pretence of celebrating that feſtival ; and the citi- 
zens of Rouen, glad to procure a ſhort reſpite from the incredible fatigues they had 
experienced during the fiege, obſerved it in perfect ſecurity, in full confidence of the 
fincerity of the French monarch. While they were enjoying this temporary relaxa- 
tion, by diverting themſelves with tilts and tournaments, on the ſouth fide of the river, 
in e of the enemy, ſome prieſts had aſcended the tower where the alarm-bell hung, 


53 Brompton, p. 1026. 39 Diceto, p. 578, | 
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in order to indulge their curioſity with a view of the enemy's camp. The fiillneſs 
that, prevailed over all their quarters firſt excited their ſurprize; but ſoon perceiving 

detachments moving from different places to one particular ſpot, they began to ſuſpe& _. 
ſome act of treachery ; and their ſuſpicions were ſpeedily confirmed by diſcovering a 
number of ladders, and other neceſſary implements for an aſſault. They immediately 
rang the alarm-bell, and gave warning to the inhabitants, who ran to their ſeveral 
ſtations. The French, who on hearing the alarm haſtened their attack, had already 
applied their ladders, and mounted the walls in different places; but being repulſed by 
the enraged e were obliged to retreat with eee _ 5 | | 


This ſchome was probably concerted in order to anticipate the diligence of Hawes 
who, having quelled the inſurrections in England, haſtened to the relief of his conti- 
nental dominions, He landed at Barfleur in the month.of Auguſt, with his Brabangons 
and a thouſand Welſh troops, and entered the city of Rouen in triutaph, to the great 
Joy of the inhabitants. The morning after his arrival he ſent out a ſcouring party, 
which intercepted a conſiderable convoy of proviſions deſtined for the French camp. 
Lewis, now deſpairing to reduce the city, and finding himſelf in an enemy's country, 
deſtitute of ſupply, began to be anxious for his own ſafety ; and, in order to extricate 
himſelf from the danger that menaced him, had recourſe to a ſecond artifice, ſtill leſs 
juſtifiable than the firſt :—he ſent ambaſſadors to propoſe a conference at Malauny, and 
a truce of two days, as preparatcry to the adjuſtment of a general peace, which he 
knew Henry was anxious to obtain. The propoſals being accepted, Lewis, under the 
protection of the truce, marched his army through the Green Foreſt ; but, inſtead of 
| halting at Malauny to attend the ene purſued his march with great n, — 


tion into his own territories © 


Though Lewis had eſcaped from a „ 0 by this diſhonourable PRO 

he began to be apprehenſive of the effects of Henry's reſentment ; who, being now 
victorious in every quarter, and abſolute maſter of his extenfive dominions, might 
exact a ſevere vengeance for the dangers and diſquietudes, to which the arms and in- 
trigues of France had expoſed him. Henry on his ſide was anxious to terminate an 
unnatural conteſt, in which he had been ſo long engaged with his own children. Thus 
the neceſſity of an accommodation being felt by both parties, a conference was pro- 
poſed by Lewis, and accepted by Henry: a ceſſation of arms was the immediate conſe- 
quence; and the two monarchs repaired to the appointed place, between Tours and 
Amboiſe, on the twenty-ninth of September; where a peace was concluded; by which 
the formidable conſpiracy againſt the king of England was diſſolved, and all thoſe who 
Had been engaged in it releaſed from their oaths. The terms winch that * 


Vox. 1. „ 3 „ „ 2 
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granted to his ſons, though leſs advantageous than thoſe he had formerly offered, were 


till more favourable than. their conduct had given them reaſon to expect. He aſſigned 


them ſtipulated penſtons. for their ſupport, and ſome caſtles for their reſidence ; "and 


granted them an indemnity for. all their adherents, who were reſtored to their eſtates 


and honours, except the king of Scots, and the: earls. of Leiceſter and Cheſter, who 
were detained till the concluſion: of a feparate peace. A mutual oblivion of injuries 


was agreed an; and prince cane conſented. to confirm all. the _ which had been 


made by his father. e the war 


Thus finiſhed a war the commencement of which had threatened deſtruction to the 
power of Henry, but in the conduct whereof he had diſplayed the prudence of a ſage, 
and the courage of a hero. The peace now. concluded produced a ſincere reconciliation 
between the two monarchs; the one was averſe from war as well by inclination, as by 
the dread with which the diſobedient conduct of his children had inſpired him; 
the other, whoſe health was daily. declining, earneſtly wiſhed to leave his dominions in. 
a ſtate of perfect: tranquillity, as the tender age of his ſon was ill adapted to the 


tumult of arms. What trifling diſputes afterwards occurred between. them were. ami- 


eably ſett led by arbitration. One, indeed, of a more ſerious : complexion, took place 
which mutt inevitably have produced a rupture, had not the 8 o reſentment been 
ſilenced by the ſuggeſtions of. policy. 8 


A. D. et Alice, the youngeſt Augbber: of 3 was betrothed to Richard; 


the ſecond ſon of the king of England. One. of the conditions of the marriage - treat y. 


was, that. the- princeſs ſhould be brought uy at the court of her father - in- law · till ſuch 
time as ſhe arrived at years of maturity. Having now attained that period, Lewis in- 
ſiſted that the conſammation of their marriage ſhould no longer be protracted. Henry, . 


© however, who had already experienced the evil effects of an alliance with France, in 


the conduct of his eldeſt ſon, evinced. a reluctance to comply with the requeſt of Lewis, 
which no motives · of prudence nor policy could induce him to: forego. The king, find- 
ing all his remonſtrances ineffectual, made application to the pope, who interpoſed his 


authority, by threatening to lay. all the dominions of. Henry under an interdict, if he did 


not allow the. marriage to be immediately conſummated. To- avert the impending 
danger, he- thought it: neceſſary to. repair: to the continent; and embarking at Portſ- 


mouth in the month of Auguſt, arrived ſafe in France. A conference took place be- 


tween the two monarchs, in tha following month, at which a legate from the pope was 
preſent ; and Henry ſound means to prevent the Merdict, and-likewiſe to clude the 
immediate conſummation of. his-ſon's marriage, on condition that he ſhauld- aſſume the 


exoſe, r in an expedition ta the Holy Land, The reluQtance 


62-Rymer. Fo:dera, L i. p. 39 40.—Bened. Abb. p. 88. Hoveden, p. 340. — 383. Brompton. p. 
| = 1098. - Howing: p. 505. Chron, Dunſt. p. 36. 


exinced. 


— 
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evinced by the king of England to fulfil this article of the treaty has been aſcribed by 


ſeveral hiſtorians to an affection which he is ſaid to have himſelf conceived for the 


" deſtined conſort of his ſon; and moſt of them intimate that the young princeſs was 


ſeduced to comply with the king's criminal deſires.” But he had ſo many motives, found- 
ed in juſtice and policy, to influence his conduct in this particular, that it is needleſs to 
ſeek for an extraordinary cauſe; beſides, his advanced age and conſummate prudence 
render it highly improbable that he ſhould have been guilty of an action that muſt have 
expoſed him to univerſal deteſtation. | ; | 


A treaty of peace and alliance was concluded between Lewis and Henry at this in- 
terview, the preamble of which is remarkable We wiſh all the world to know, 
that ſuch is, and ſuch in future ever will be, our friendſhip, that each of us will de- 
fend the life, the limbs, the dignity, and the poſſeſſions of the other. I Henry, will 
« affiſt Lewis, king of France (my lord) with all my forces :;—I Lewis, will aſſiſt 
„Henry, king of England (my man and my vaſſal) with all my power; ſaving, never- 
„ theleſs, the faith which we reciprocally owe to our vaſſals, ſo long as they ſhall re- 
main faithful ©,” The two monarchs afterward adopted ſuch meaſures as they 
thought neceſſary, not only to enſure ſucceſs to their expedition againſt the Infidels of 
Paleſtine, but to protect from inſult their reſpective dominions during their abſence. Nei- 
ther of them, however, embarked in the perilous undertaking ; the ardour of Lewis was 
cooled by his former misfortunes, and the nobility of France ſtrongly remonſtrated 
againſt the hazardous and unprofitable enterprize ; while the embarraſſed ſituation of 
his affairs N 8 the a of Henry x in his own kingdom. 


A. D. 1 179.] An anxious regard for the ſucceſſion of his crown, and the tranquillity. 
of his kingdom, had induced Lewis to beſtow his hand on his preſent conſort; and the 


birth of his ſon Philip had crowned his hopes and wiſhes. But his fears were ſoon 
alarmed for the ſafety of the young prince, whoſe horſe ran away with him, as he was 
purſuing the chace in the foreſt of Compiegne®*. Sequeſtred from the ſearch of 
his attendants, the heir of France was condemned to paſs a tedious night, oppreſſed by 


ſolitude and deſpair. His feeble mind was incapable. of ſuſtaining the horror of his 
ſituation ; and when found in the ing, a dangerous fit of illneſs was the effect of 


Bis fright. 


The king, in the midſt of his grief, recollected his good friend Thomas à Becket, at 


whoſe tomb he was aſſured numbers of miracles were daily performing. He therefore 


determined to ſolicit the interpoſition of a ſaint who had experienced his earthly pro- 


tection; and accordingly repaired to Ms accompanied by Philip, count of Flan- 


<3 Hoveden, apud Ducheſne, t. iv. p. 433. 64 Rigord, apud Duch. t. v. p. 5. 
3B 2 5 ders; 
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&&: ; ae count of Guines; Henry, duke of Louvain; William, count of Mande- 
ville; and by feveral other noblemen. He was received at Canterbury by Henry 
with royal hoſpitality and magnificence; and he there fought to conciliate the favour 
of Becket, not only by humiliation and prayer, but by ſplendid gifts and princely offer- 
ings. Hs left at his ſhrine a cup of gold of admirable workmanſhip, and granted to 
the cathedral an annual tribute of a hundred hogsheads of wine, to be ſent from the 
royal manſion of Poiſſy, at his own expence. He alſo granted an exemption to the 
monks belonging to the church from all duties on whatever articles they might pur- 
chaſe in France; which was confirmed by a charter, to which he made his chancellor, 


3 de 9 affix the great ſeal. 


0n the return of bowie to France, 8 his health materially affected by the agi- 
tation he had experienced, he reſolved to haſten the coronation of his fon, who had 
perfectly recovered from his late ilIneſs. He was diſabled, however, from attending the 
ceremony, by a ſudden ſtroke of apoplexy; which was followed by a paralytic affection 
in his right ſide, that announced his ſpeedy diſſolution. Philip nevertheleſs was 

crowned-in the preſence of Henry, ſon to the Engliſh monarch, who, as duke of Nor- 
mandy, bore the royal diadem ; of the count of Flanders, who carried the fword of 
ſtate; and by the other great vaſſals and officers of the crown. It is ſaid that Lewis, 
for the purpoſe of eſtablithing better order and greater regularity at the ceremony, 
choſe twelve peers of the realm to attend it, who afterwards formed that body ſo cele- 
brated in hiftory under the appellation of the Twelve Peers of France, and who com- 
poſed the chief couneil of the nation; and had, in the ſequel, the excluſive right of 
_ fitting in the parliament, or chief court of juſtice, of attending the bed's of juſtice, and 
all other public ceremonies. At the fame time the archbiſhop of Rheims had 
ſufficient influence to ſecure, for his church, the excluſive right of anointing the 
kings of France; a ni Das which was confirined by a bull of pope Alexander the 


BUY rd. 


The coronation of Philip was | 3 by the celebration of his marriage with Iſabella, 
the daughter of Baldwin, count of Hainault. That princeſs was deſcended, in a direct 
line, from Ermengarde, the eldeſt daughter of the unfortunate Charles, duke of Lor- 
raine, brother to Lothaire the Second, and uncle to Lewis the Fifth. The French ſtill. 
revered the memory of the Carlovingian princes, whom they generally diſtinguiſhed by 
the honourable appel lation of The Great Kings. This re- union of the rayal families, 
this alliance of the blood of Charlemagne with the blood of Hugh Capet, gave them in- 
expreſſible pleaſure. Philip of Alſace, count of Flanders, uncle to the new queen, ceded 
to her huſband the county of Artois, 1 88 with all his pretenſions. to that _ Hai 


nault. 
| : 1 A. D. 


* 
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A. D. 1180. ] The tranquillity of Lewis was eſtabliſhed too late and the progreſs of diſ- 
eaſe could not be checked by the proſpect of happineſs. 
year of his age, and the forty- fourth year of his reign; and was interred, in his royal 
robes, at the church belonging to the abbey of Barbeau, two e from Melun, which 


he bad founded and richly endowed. 

The character of this prince has been variouſly repreſented by different hiſtorians : by 
ſome he is ſaid to have been juſt and upright in his conduct, but in genius below medio- 
crity; bold in conception, but jirreſolute in execution; in danger timid, even to cow- 
ardice; and in manners ſimple, even to meanneſs *5.—Others repreſent him as a king 
devoid of malice, a ſuſpicious huſband, a turbulent neighbour, and a too-credulous 
man . But the mere: ancient writers give him a very different character; one, in par- 
ticular *?, aſſigns him all the valuable qualities of an honeſt man, united to the prudenee 
and moderation of a ſage; little ſkilled in literature, but generous, beneficent, and juſt ; 
the protector of the laws, and the father of his people. The reſtoration of Eleanora's 
dower, though mentioned by ſome as a mark of imbecility,” was certainly a ſtrong 


proof of his juſtice. But his conduct, with regard to Henry, whoſe tranquillity he diſ- 


turbed, by exciting his ſons to rebel, appears to be a well-founded ſubje of cenſure and 


reproach ; though it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the fact is not mentioned by any of the 
French hiſtorians. Upon the whole, his virtues greatly overbalanced his defects ; 
nor can that character be regarded as doubtful, in which Oy and piety form the 


g features. 


Lewis had three wives: Eleanora of Guienne, whom fs e abe Conſtance of 


Caſtille, who died in child- bed; and Adela, or Alice, of Champagne, who ſurvived him. 
By the firſt he had two daughters: Mary, wife to Henry the Firſt, count of Cham- 
pagne; and Alice, married to Thibaud, count of Blois, and brother to Henry. The ſe- 
cond gave birth to two princeſſes: Alice, who died in her infancy; and Margaret, who 
firſt married Henry, ſon to the king of England, and afterward Bela, king of Hungary. 
By his third wife, he had Philip, who ſucceeded to the throne; and two princeſſes, 
Adela, or Alice, betrothed to Richard, fon to the Engliſh monarch, but married to 
William, count of Ponthieu ; and Agnes, who was firſt affianced to Alexis Comnenus, 


| emperor of the Eaſt, afterwards married to Andronicus, who murdered that prince, and. 
uſurped his throne; and laſtly wife to a private gentleman, named Theodore Branass, 


with whom ſhe firſt lived, during a conſiderable time, as his miſtreſs. 
65 Pere Daniel, torn. i. p. 654, 6 Das Le Gendre, tom. ii. p. 363. 


b 


— 


PHILIP- 


He died at Paris, in the fixtieth 


67 Chron. Anon. apud Duch. tom. iv. P- 444. 
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PHILIP THE SE CON, 
So RNA D AUGUSTUS. 


A. D. 1181. WHEN Philip aſſumed the reins of government he was but in his fif- 
teenth year. The count of Flanders, the uncle of his queen, was ſuffered to enjoy the 
name and honours of regent; but, although his counſels might influence, his authority 
was never permitted to controul the inclination of the youthful monarch, who ſoon 
diſplayed the moſt evident ſymptoms of an unbounded thirft for dominion, and a zealous 
| | defire to extend the royal prerogative. From his birth, which eſtabliſhed the peaceable 
| ſucceſſion to the crown of France, Philip attained the expreſſive ſurname of The Gift of 
God. As he advanced in life, his vanity was gratified by the appellation conferred on 
him by his courtiers, of Conqueror, and the Magnanimous; and, after his death, the ſur- 
| name of Auguſtus was added to his other titles. The firſt and laſt of theſe names might 
| be due to the auſpicious moment in which he entered the world, and the manner in 
| wihich he conducted himſelf through it; but his rage for conguęſt was opportunely 
* | checked by the perſonal valour of Richard of England; and his magnanimity is but ill- 
5 atteſted by the envious perfidy, with which he deſerted that prince on the hoſtile ſhores 
of Paleſtine. . 1880 | 


| 1 Lewis imagined he had taken every neceſſary precaution for the prevention of diſorders in 
the kingdom on the acceſſion of his ſon ; but the jealouſy and ambition of the nobles rendered 
5 'thoſe precautions fruitleſs. The princes of Champagne, uncles to the young monarch, 


4 were envious of the influence and authority of the count of Flanders; the queen-mother 5 
7 Jjoincd 
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Joined in their complaints, and loudly inſiſted that her claims to the regency were in- 
finitely preferable to thoſe of a foreigner, whoſe intereſt in the welfare of her ſon ſhe 
repreſented as feeble and doubtful. The count of Sancerre was the firſt to hoiſt the ſtan- 
dard of. rebellion ; but the youthful ardor of Philip gave a timely check to his pro- 
greſs, by reducing his caſtles, ravaging Mn eſtates, and Lying waſte his poſſeſſions with 
fire and ſword. o 


— 


The queen-dowager next diſplayed her reſcnement; and, by her retreat to Normandy, . 
involved the whole kingdom in confuſion. She experienced a fayourable reception from 
the Englich monarch, who willingly conſented to grant the aſſiſtance ſhe required, and, 


repairing to Normandy, advanced with a numerous army to. ſecond her demands. But 


Philip was already prepared to encounter a prince, whom he regarded as his hereditary foe; 
and the king of England, either doubtful of the event, or influenced by thoſe ſentiments 
of equity and moderation, by vhich his conduct was generally actuated, conſented to liſ- 
ten to terms of accommodation. Even in the arts of negociation, Philip diſplayed a 
degree of caution, vigour, and wifdom, far beyond his years: averſe from either extreme, 
he rejected the preſumptuous claims of. the rebels, and the advice of the count of Flan- 
ders, to decide the diſpute. by the ſword. Though, to his mother, he profeſſed a proper 
degree of duty, as a ſon; be aſſerted, nevertheleſs, the independent authority of a ſoye-- 
reign; he offered a free pardon to the nobles who had engaged in the revolt; and Heat 
urging them to ſubmit, an accommodation took place, in which the former peace be- 
tween the.crowns of France and England was confirmed. 


The return of the queen-dowager to Paris proved. fatal to the. authority of the 
regent; that princeſs, ſeconded by two of the king's favourites, the lords of Couci and : 
Clermont, inceſſantly remonſtrated with her ſon, on the .impropriety of, entruſting the 
reins of government to a nobleman, whoſe power was already ſo extenſive, by the poſ-- 
ſeſſion of ſo many rich and fertile provinces: they: repreſented. him as a prince of a vio-- 
lent diſpoſition, incapable of reſtraint” in the gratification of, his paſſions, either by the 
duties of religion, or the dictates of honour. In ſhort, ſuch: was the impreſſion which : 


their calumnious aſſertions made on the mind of the young monarch, that the count 


ſoon perceived a very ſenſible change in his conduct; but, far from ſeeking to ſtem the: 


torrent, he prudently withdrew from the ſcene of contention, and retired to his own do- 


minions, without uttering a ſingle expreſſion of reſentment... 


The. management. of affairs. was then entruſted to Robert Clement: of Metz, to | 


| whom the education of Philip had been confided by the late king. He is ſpoken of, by 
hiſtorians, as a man of ſtrict integrity, and poſſeſſed of every quality that could fit him 

for a ſituation ſo arduous and delicate; great hopes were conſequently formed of his ad- 

miniſtration; but theſe were ſpeedily deſtroyed by his ſudden death. He was ſucceeded 


zin bis office and: dignities by his brother, Gilles Clement; but he too died in a few 
e 
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months after his elevation, and made way for the cardinal of Champagne, brother to the 
queen-dowager, who was appointed to the preſidency of the council, and the poſt of 
-prime miniſter. The commencement of this prelate's adminiſtration was marked by an 
act of rigour, which has been alternately commended as prudent and politic, N cen 
ſured as crucl and unjuſt this was the baniſhment of the Jews. 


That RP, in whoſe diſpoſition induſtry and avarice were infeparably blended, 
Had, by oppreſſive uſury, acquired, if ancient authors may be credited, one third of the 
landed property throughout the dominions of Philip. The improbability of this cir- 
.cumſtancg is conſiderably diminiſhed, when we conſider that the nobles themſelves were 
not aſhamed to encourage their practices, and to partake their profits. The protection 

they had thus acquired, emboldened them ia the purſuit of their infamous traffic, and 
encreaſed their inſolence to ſuch a degree, that when a debtor was unable to pay their 
exorbitant demands, they compelled him to renounce his liberty, and become their 
fave. Philip, willing to relieve his ſubjects from ſuch oppreſſion, had recourſe to a 
hermit named Bernard, who reſided in the wood of Vincennes; by whoſe advice he 
reſolved to expel all the Jews from his territories. He accordingly iſſued an edi, by 
which they were ordered to quit the kingdom in three months; all their real property 
was confiſcated, and the debts that were due to them declared null, on condition that the 
debtors ſhould pay a fifth part of the ſum they owed to the king. Their moveable 
effects and ready money they were permitted to take with them; but even this indul- 
gence was in a great meaſure rendered futile, by the ſhort time allowed them to profit 
by it. After the expiration of the term preſcribed by the edict, every ſpecies of violence 
was exerciſed againſt them. Their ſynagogues were all converted into churches. 


Though the conduct of the Jews indiſputably required correction, both ſpeedy and 
effectual, yet ſurely it was not neceſſary to ſubſtitute cruelty and oppreſſion for rigid 
and impartial juſtice. The ſeverity of the decree admits not of excuſe; it was evidently 
dictated by fanaticiſm, and the circumſtances attending its execution afford the moſt 
' inconteſtible evidence that the ſeverity of Philip was influenced by motives of intereſt. 

To exonerate debtors who had long groaned beneath the oppreſſive exactions of avarice 
might be proper; but to appropriate to his own uſe a fifth part of the debts that were 
due to others, was to ſanCtion that injuſtice which he pretended to condemn. In a po- 
litical point of view too his conduct was highly cenfurable, ſince he deprived himſelf 
of a number of ſubjects, whoſe labours, when directed into a proper channel, and ſub- 
mitted to the ſalutary reſtraints of law, might have proved highly beneficial to the ſtate. 
Confined muſt be the * thallow the Judgment, and proce the talents of 


2 „ Duch. t. v. p. 2. 


m 
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that politician, wks knows not how to convert the channel of abuſe into a ſource of 
en and who prefers deſtruction to re formation. 


A. D. 1182, 1183.] The other regulations which Philip e at this ROY are 


more worthy of commendation. He enlarged his capital, by encloſing within its walls 


the neighbouring villages, ſtrengthened its fortifications, encreaſed its buildings, and 
_ eſtabliſhed rules, not leſs wholeſome than neceſſary, for the preſervation of order and 
cleanlineſs. He diminiſhed the number of thoſe unfortunate women who infeſted the 
ſtreets, and made places the moſt ſacred the ſcene of their proſtitutions. A worthy 
prieſt, named Peter de Roiſſi, undertook to convert them, and by the piety of his pre- 
cepts, and the ardour of his exhortations, he ſo far ſucceeded as to render many of them 
uſeful members of ſociety—numhers were afterwards married, and diſcharged the duties 
of wives and mothers with a ſtrictneſs and propriety that beſpoke the ſincerity of their 
converſion ; while not a few of them took the veil in the convent of Saint Anthony 
at Paris, which was founded about this time, for the purpoſe of affording them a ſafe and 
comfortable retreat. Nor was Philip leſs attentive to the welfare and proſperity of the 
provinces: the mercenary ſoldiers, who had ſerved in the wars of his father, had 
ſpread themſelves over the defenceleſs country, and indulged in every ſpecies of 
wanton outrage; the king ſent a numerous army to repel theſe marauders, and his or- 
ders were executed ſo pap: be that not one of them eſcaped the Tn of the 
As 


A. D. 1184.) Such was the ſituation of affairs, when a ſerious diſpute aroſe between 
the king and the count of Flanders. That prince had married Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter to Hugh the Great, in whoſe right he enjoyed the counties of Vermandois, | 
Valois and Amiens. The princeſs dying without children, Philip ſummoned the count 
to reſtore thoſe rich domains: offering to prove by the teſtimony of the archbiſhops, - 
«© biſhops, counts, viſcounts, and other princes, that theſe three counties belonged to 
him by right of ſucceſſion *.” The count, on the contrary, maintained that the late 
king had given him a ſimple and unconditional grant of them, which grant had been 
confirmed by Philip himſelf. But the king replied that no monarch of France could 
alienate the poſſeſſions of the crown; and that as the count only enjoyed the territories 
in queſtion, in virtue of his marriage with Elizabeth of Vermandois, his right of courſe 
ceaſed on the death of that princeſs. It was not likely that a matter of ſuch importance 
could be decided by argument or reaſon; recourſe was accordingly had to the lex ultima 
regum ; and the count of Flanders in vain endeavoured to allure the barons to his ſtan- 
dard, by repreſenting the injury as general, and the cauſe as common. Almoſt alone 
and e his n were impotent and Br and after a more ſtrug- 
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gle, diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable occurrence, and in which he neither gained honour 
nor advantage, he liſtened to the voice of prudence; ſubmitted to the king, and reſtored 


the counties of Vermandois and Amiens, together with that of re, which were 
accordingly mn. to the crown. EC 4 


The queen, during this 1 influenced by motives of gratitude, in oppoſition to 
conjugal duty, had imprudently expreſſed a wiſh, that her uncle, the count of Flanders, 
might ſucceed in his attempts. The king, enraged at her conduct, peremptorily com- 
manded her to quit his court; and gave orders to aſſemble a ſynod, that his marriage might 


be diſſol ved, on the uſual pretext of conſanguinity. Every thing ſeemed favourable to 


his wiſhes; both prelates and courtiers, with a ſervile adulation, repeated the reatons 
urged by their ſovereign, and were loud in their cenſure of the unfortunate Iſabella. 
The biſhop of Sens was the only perſon who had ſufficient virtue and reſolution to ſtem 
the torrent of invective, and to oppoſe the raſh reſolution of the monarch ; a witneſs to 
the virtue of the princeſs, he undertook to eſpouſe her cauſe, and, by his interpoſition, 
the ſentence of divorce was impeded. The count of Hainault, informed of the misfor- 
tune that threatened his daughter, haſtened to Pontoife, where ſhe was confined, and, 
by his paternal remonſtrances perſuaded her to write an affeCtionate and ſubmiſſi ve letter 

to the king. A recanciliation accordingly took place; Iſabella was reſtored to favour; 


and her charms and her virtues ſpeedily effaced the remembrance of her paſt ene 
: * and recovered the affections of her offended huſband. „ 15877 
1 5 — 5F D. 1185, 1 186, 1 187. ] During theſe tranſactions in 0 the king of England 


55 3; bad ſtrictly Served the late treaty, and forbore to interfere in the domeſtic diſputes of a 
| ial; whoſe tranquillity he might have diſturbed, and whoſe authority he might have 


ſhaken. The turbulence of his children was a continual ſource of trouble and affliction 
to the aged monarch; prince Henry had renewed his pretenſions to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, but, on receiving an augmentation of his income, withdrew his claims, and 
ſubmitted to his father. Aſter this accommodation, Geoffrey, by the king's deſire, did 
homage to his elder brother, for the duchy of Brittany; Richard was requeſted to do the 
ſame for Aquitaine, but he rejected the propoſal with ſuch evident marks of diſdain and 
reſentment, as occaſioned an immediate and moſt violent animoſity between him and young 
Henry. Equally impetuous, they had recourſe to arms to decide their diſpute; and the con- 
teſt was purſued with ſuch maleyolent fury, that no quarter was ſhown on either ſide. 
Their father, at length, with great difficulty, compoſed this difference, and prevailed on 
the contending parties to ſign a treaty of peace, near Limoges; but he ſoon found that 


his eldeſt fon was engaged in a conſpiracy, and preparing to take arms againſt himſelf. 


While young Henry was planning theſe criminal projects, he was ſeized with a fever 
at Martel, a caſtle in the vicinity of Turenne; and, when his phyſicians informed him 


that they entertained not the ſmalleſt hope of his recovery, he was ſtricken with that 
deep 
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deep remorſe for his ungrateful conduct to the beſt of fathers, which repeated aQts of 
generoſity and indulgence had never proved ſufficient to excite, He immediately 
ſent a EE" to the king of England, expreflive of his repentance, and earneſtly en- 
treating a viſit.” Henry, greatly affected with his ſon's ſituation, was about to comply 
with his requeſt ; but his friends repreſenting the danger of truſting his perſon to thoſe 
flagitious conſpirators, who attended on the ſick prince, he took from his finger a ring 
well known to his ſon, and ſent it to him by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, as a token 
of his forgiveneſs. The prince received it with great emotion, and, preſſing it to his 
lips, ſoon after expired. His widow, the daughter of the late king of France, by his ſe- 
cond wife, Conſtance, having no children by him, Philip now claimed Giſors, and ſome 
other dependencies in Normandy, which had been allotted as the dowry of Margaret; 
but Henry, unwilling to part with them, offered to conclude the marriage between Ri- 
chard, now become heir to the crown, and Alice, the ſiſter of Philip, provided he was 
ſuffered to retain the diſputed territory: the propoſal was acquieſced in, and. the two 
pops parted with mutual profeſſions of eſteem and friendſhip. 


This interval of tranquillity was employed by Philip in the 8 regulation of his 
dominions, and in reprefling the formidable enterprizes of the duke of Burgundy. But 
the calm produced by the late peace was of ſhort duration, and the ſubjects of Philip and 
Henry were again expoſed to the horrors of war. "The marriage of Alice with Richard 
was ſtill ſtudiouſly delayed; Geoffrey, the ſecond ſon of Henry, and duke of Brittany, | 
had revolted from his father, and acknowledged himſelf the vaſſal of France; but his un- 
dutiful deſigns were interrupted by death, and he expired of a fall from his horſe at a 
tournament. Philip, however, retained from Henry, his widow, Conſtance ; his infant 
daughter, Eleanor; and a poſthumous ſon; named Arthur; and afferted his claim to 
protect and watch over the offspring of his vaſſal. Richard had alſo refuſed to oy 
gy to the king of France, for the counties 1 8 Guienne and Poitou. 


Philip, enraged at 1 600 of diſobedience in the prince, and diſpleaſed EOS 
for delaying the promiſed union, declared war againſt father and ſon, and, entering Ber- 
ry, took Iſſoudun, Creſſac, and ſeveral other ſtrong places; after which he laid fiege to 
| Chiateauroux, on the banks of the Indre. The ſpirits of the garriſon were animated by 
the preſence of Richard and John, the ſons of the Engliſh monarch; and Henry himſelf, 
alarmed for the ſafety of the princes, haſtily collected his forces, and advanced to their 
relief. The hoſtile armies awaited, in anxious ſuſpence, the ſignal of battle; but the 
conflict was ayerted by the legates of pope Urban the Third, who threatened with the 
penalty of excommunication whoever ſhould begin the engagement. This menace had 
the deſired effect; the monarchs laid down their arms, and a truce for two years was 

concluded between them. | „„ 


The j joy which the kingdom n at t this unexpected accommodation was con- 
302 ſiderably 
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fiderably heightened by the birth of a prince, on the fifth of September, 1187. The 
hopes of ſeeing the blood of Charlemagne once more eſtabliſhed on the throne of France 
infpired the people with the moſt enthuſiaſtic pleafure. The biſhop of Tournay per- 
formed the ceremony of baptiſm, and gave to the royal infant the name of Lewis; 
while Philip found, in the birth of an heir, a new cauſe for eſteeming a princeſs, who 
Had the beſt title to his affections. But the rejoicings occaſioned by this happy event 
were ſuddenly interrupted by the een of ſome diſmal ate er from the Chriſ- 
tians in Paleſtine. , : 


n the departure of Lewis the Seventh from the Holy Land, the cruſaders expe- 
rienced a ſucceſſion of calamities that reduced them to the laſt extremity. But the fre- 
quent repetition of diſaſters, which had nearly depopulated the weſtern world, and ex- 
hauſted its treafures, were yet inſufficient to check the folly. of theſe ſpiritual knights- 
_ errant; and a new occurrence, rekindling the torch of fanaticiſm, inſpired the adventu- 
rers, both eccleſtaſtical and military, among the Latin Chriſtians, with additional fury. 


Saladin, a prince equally diſtinguiſhed for e courage and HY of ſoul, 
having, on the death 'of the. caliph Alad, eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne of Egypt, 
began to extend his conqueſts over the eaſt. Aſter the reduction of Syria, Arabia, 
Perſia, and Mefopotamia, finding the ſettlement of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine an invin- 
cible impediment to the progreſs of his arms, he exerted all his valour and political {kill 
to ſubdue that territory, which, though harren, and of little extent, was, to him, of the 
utmoſt importance. Profitipg by the defection which prevailed among the champions of 
the croſs, and having corrupted the fidelity of the count of Tripoli, who commanded 
their armies, he invaded the frontiers with an army of fifty thouſand men. A deſperate 
action enſued at Tiberiade, which was diſputed with great obſtinacy for two whole 
days, when Saladin obtained a complete victory, that totally annihilated the force of | 


mme kingdom of Jeruſalem, whoſe monarch, Guy de Luſignan, was taken priſoner. 


After this celebrated battle, in which the Chriſtians had to lament the loſs of the real 
croſs on which our Saviour was crucified, that fell into- the hands of the Infidels, the 
city of Jeruſalem ſurrendered to the victorious Saladin. The kingdom of Antioch 
was almoſt entirely reduced ; and, except a few maritime towns, but little remained of 
- thoſe boaſted acquiſitions which, near a century befare, it had nes. the efforts of 
all Europe to obtain. | 


This dreadful reverſe of Serum threw all the weſtern Chriſtians into the atmoſt 
conſternation and alarm. Pope Urban the Third was ſo much affected with the news, 


that he is faid to have died _ grief; and his ſucceſſor, Gregory the TR en 


3 M. Paris, 5. roa. 
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the whole time of his ſhort Satie in urging all the Chriſtians, who acknowledged 
his authority, to take up arms, and haſten to repair the diſgrace they had ſuſtained. 
The general cry was, that thoſe were unworthy of enjoying any inheritance in 
Heaven who did not reſcue from the domination of the Infidels the inheritance of God 
upon earth, and deliver from ſervitude that Py which the preſence of their Re- 


deemer had rendered ſacred. LE 


A. D. 1188.] William, archbiſhop of Tyre, ambaſſador from the Chriſtians in the 
Holy Land, having procured a conference between Philip and Henry near Giſors, on 
the twenty-firſt of January, enforced theſe various topics; gave a pathetic deſcription 
of the ſtate of the eaſtern Chriſtians ; and employed every argument that could rouze 
the ruling paſſions of the age, ſuperſtitious zeal, and the ſpirit of chivalry.. The two 
kings immediately took the croſs from the hands of the archbiſhop ; the counts of 
Flanders and Champagne, with many other powerful noblemen, followed the example ; 
and, as the emperor, Frederick the Firſt, joined the confederacy, ſome well-grounded 
hopes of ſucceſs were entertained ; and men flattered themſelves that an enterprize 


which had failed through the diſcord of independent leaders, or the temerity of impru- 


dent princes, might, at laſt, by the joint efforts of monarchs ſo potent, be FR to 
a : Happy termination. | 1 | 


| + Philip, without loſs of time, convened an aflembly at Paris, at which ſeveral ordi- 
nances were enacted, as well for the purpoſe of providing for the expences of the war, 
as for preventing thoſe diſorders which had occaſioned the failure of the laſt cruſade. 


It was decreed that all thoſe who ſhould not aſſume the croſs, whether ecclefiaſtics or 


Jaics ., ſhould contribute the tenth part of their revenues and moveable effects towards oy 


the relief of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. The only exceptions were in favour of the 


| Ciftertian and Carthufian monks, the monks of Fontevraud, and the hoſpital for the 
reception of Lepers 5. This tax was called Saladin's tythe, from its being exacted for 
equipping an armament againſt that ſultan. Some regulations alſo with regard to diſ- 


5 Kees + 
* 


cipline were here adopted; the ſoldiers were forbidden to blaſpheme, or to play at dice; 


the knights to wear gaudy habiliments; men of opulence to have more than two bought 


diſhes on their table at a meal; and women to follow the army, except a few waſher- | 


women, advanced in years, and pure in reputation. No intereſt was to be paid, during 
this expedition, for money borrowed; and all the cruſaders, even the eceleſiaſtics, were 
authorized to receive three years of their revenue in adyance, that every perſon 8 


be enabled to en the e of the voyage. 


A. D. 1189.] Every 50 was 8 for the 8 to Paleſtine, when the 
flames of war again burſt forth in Europe, and induced the riyal monarchs of France 


4 Rigord. 5 Tom. x. Concile, p. 1763. 
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and England to turn thoſe arms againſt each other which had been deſtined to oppoſe. 
their mutual enemy. Philip, jealous of Henry's power, entered into a private con- 
ference with young Richard; and, working on his ambitious and impatient temper, per- 
ſuaded him, inſtead of ſupporting and aggrandizing that monarchy which he was one 
day to inherit, to ſeek preſent power and independence, by diſturbing and diſmembering 
it. In order to afford a pretext for hoſtilities between the two kings, Richard invaded 
the territories of Raymond, count of Toulouſe, who immediately complained of this 
violence to the king of France, as his ſuperior lord. Philip remonſtrated with Henry, 
but received for anſwer, that Richard had confeſſed to the archbiſhop of Dublin, that 
His enterprize againſt Raymond had been undertaken by the approbation of Fhilip him- 
| ſelf, and was conducted by his authority. Philip, who might have been covered with 
ſhame and confuſion by this detection of his perfidy, till proſecuted his deſign, and 
invaded the provinces of Berry and Auvergne, under colour of revenging the quarrel of 
the count of Toulouſe*®. Henry retaliated by making inroads upon the frontiers of 
France, and burning Dreux. As this war, which deſtroyed all hopes of ſucceſs in the 
projected cruſade, gave great ſcandal, the two kings held a conference between Trie 
and Giſors, in order to find means of accommodating their differences. But this inter- 
view only ſerved to encreaſe their enmity; and Philip, to ſhew his diſguſt, ordered a 
great elm, under which the conferences had been uſually holden, to be cut down”; as if 
he had renounced all defire of accommodation, and was determined to carry the war to 
extremities againſt the king of England. But his own vaſſals refuſed to ſerve under 
him in ſo inſidious a cauſe*; and he was obliged to have a ſecond conference with Henry, 
- and to offer terms of peace. Theſe terms were ſuch as entirely opened the eyes of the 
king of England, and fully convinced him of the perfidy of his ſon, and of his ſecret 
alliance with Philip, of which he had before only entertained ſome ſuſpicion. The king 
of France required that Richard ſhould be crowned king of England in the life-time of his 
father, ſhould be inveſted in all his continental dominions, and ſhould immediately 
eſpouſe Alice, Philip's ſiſter ®. Henry had een ſuch fatal effects, both from the 
crowning of his eldeſt ſon, and from that prince's alliance with the royal family of 
France, that he rejected theſe terms; and Richard, in conſequence of his ſecret agree- 
ment with Philip, immediately revolted from him“, did homage to the king of France 
for all the dominions which Henry held of that crown, and received the inveſtitures, 
as if he had already been the lawful poſſeſſor. This unexpected occurrence being na- 
turally productive of infinite confuſion, the conference broke up. 


Cardinal Albeno, who had been ſent by the pope to effect a peace between the two 
monarchs, excommunicated Richard, as the chief obſtacle to the treaty; and this prelate 
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dying, 
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dying, the ſovereign pontiff, 0 es was anxious to accelerate the expedition to Paleſtine, 
inveſted the cardinal Anagni with the legatine power, and gave him inſtructions to 
promote a reconciliation ; but the unprincipled obſtinacy of Richard rendered all conci- 
liatory endeayours ineffectual. The chief barons of Poitou, Guienne, Normandy and 
Anjou, being attached to the young prince, and finding that he had now received the 
inveſtiture from their ſuperior lord, declared for him, and made inroads into the terri- - 
tories of ſuch as {till adhered to Henry, who, diſquieted by the daily revolts of his mu- 
tinous ſubjects, and dreading ſtill worſe effects from their turbulent diſpoſition, had 
again recourſe to papal authority ; and engaged the cardinal Anagni to threaten Philip 
with laying all his dominions under an interdift. But Philip deſpiſed, the menace, and 
told the legate, that it belonged not to the pope to interpoſe in the temporal diſputes of 
princes, much leſs in thoſe which ſubſiſted between him and his rebellious vaſſal. He 
even proceeded ſo far as to reproach him with partiality, and with receiving bribes from 
the king of England * while Richard, ſtill more outrageous, offered to draw his ſword 
* againſt the legate, and was only prevented 1515 the ine of the company, from 
committing violence upon him“. | 


Phe. war was now renewed with additional vigour; Ferte-Bernard was firſt reduced 
by the victorious arms of the French; Mons was next taken by aſſault, and the king 
of England, who had thrown himſelf into that place, eſcaped with ſome difficulty. 
Amboiſe, Chaumont, and Chateau · de-Loire, opened their gates on the appearance of 
Philip and Richard; Tours was menaced; and Henry, who had retired to Saumur, and 
had daily inſtances of the cowardice or treachery of his governors, expected the moſt 
unfavourable iſſue to all his enterprizes. While he was in this ſtate of deſpondency, 
the count of Flanders, the duke of Burgundy, and the archbiſhop of Rheims interpoſed 
with their good offices ; and the intelligence which he received of the taking of Tours, 
made him fully ſenſible of the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, and fo ſubdued his 
ſpirit, that he ſubmitted to all the rigorous terms which were impoſed upon him. He 
agreed that Richard ſhould marry the princeſs Alice ; that he ſhould receive the homage | 
and oath of fealty of all his ſubjects both in England, and his tranſmarine dominions: 
that he himſelf ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks to Philip towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the war; that his own barons ſhould engage to make him obſerve this treaty 
by force; and, in caſe of his violating any of the articles it contained, ſhould promiſe - 
to join Philip and Richard againſt him; and that ſuch of his own vaſlals as had ſup-- 


prev the cauſe of Richard, ſhould be indemnified for the offence 44. 
But 


© IT. M. Paris, p. 104. Bened. Abb. p. 542. Hoveden, p. 652. 12 M. Paris, p. 104. 13 Idem. p. 105. Be- 
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It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the French hiſtorians give a very different account of the motives which gave riſe 
to this war; they deny all colluſion between Richard and Philip, and repreſent the hoſtilities between the former 


and the count of Toulouſe as the — of a real diſpute, in order to juſtify Philip from the imputation of 
e 
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But the mortification which the king of England, who had been accuſtomed to give 
the law in moſt treaties, experienced from being obliged to ſubmit to ſuch humiliating 
conditions, was the leaſt he felt on this occaſion. When he demanded a liſt of thoſe 
barons whom he had conſented to pardon for their treaſonable connections with Richard, 
he was aſtoniſhed to find, at the head of them, the name of his ſecond ſon, John, who 
had always been his favourite; whoſe intereſts he had ever been anxious to promote ; 
and who had even, on account of his aſcendant over him, often excited the jealouſy of 
Richard. The more his heart inclined to friendſhip and affection, the more he re- 
ſented the ungrateful and barbarous return which his four ſons had ſucceſſively made 
to his paternal care; and this laſt event, by depriving him of every comfort of life, oſs 
* his ſpirit, and threw him into a e ning 


The day after he had 6 the treaty, the 8 e was removed in a litter 
from Saumur to the caſtle of Chinon, where he immediately took to his bed, and ſoon 
after expired. The next day Richard came to ſee the dead body of his father which 
had been conveyed by Geoffrey, natural ſon to Henry, to the nunnery of Fontevraud— 
and was ſeized with horror and remorſe at the ſight. Theſe, indeed, were conſiderably 
augmented by an accident which the ſuperſtition of the times conſtrued into a præter- 
natural omen. At his approach, the blood iſſued from the mouth and noſtrils of the 
corpſe 55, which induced him to exclaim that he was the murderer of his father: and 
to expreſs at the ſame time a juſt, though tardy, repentance for that conduct which had 
brought ſo indulgent a parent to an untimely grave. He aſſiſted at the funeral with 
marks of the deepeſt contrition, and, after the obſequies were performed, received from 
Geoffrey the great ſeal of the kingdom, which had been carefully depoſited under the 
ſeals of * the barons who were e at his father s deceaſe. 


en tien he deſervedly incurred. But the author, on whoſe ſole authority they found their aſſertions, is by no 
means worthy to be oppoſed to thoſe writers whom we have had occaſion to quote, The writings of Ricorp are ſo 
ftrongly tinctured with the Marvellous, that they bear a greater ſemblance of Romance than of Hiſtory, We are aware, 
indeed, that the monkiſh writers of the dark and middle ages were generally infected with a love of the marvellous, 
which, though it diſgraced their works, did not impeach their integrity---of this Venerable Bede affords a ſtriking 
example. But there is a diſcrimination to be made between the marvellous writers of thoſe times, who may be 
divided into two clafſes—the firſt were influenced by an exceſs of credulity ; the ſecond, by a deſire to excite won- 
der at the expence of truth; one muſt raiſe pity, the other miſtruſt. In the former claſs we muſt place BE Dx, in 
the latter Ricoxp. As a proof that our opinion of this author is well founded, we need only quote two of his aſ- 
ſeftions-—-After the taking of the croſs by the Infidels, at the battle of Tiberiade, he gravely tells us, all the children 
who were born throughout Chriſtendom had only twenty, or two-and-twenty teeth, inſtead of thirty or two-and- 
thirty, which was their former complement. With equal aſſurance, he ſolemnly affirms, That about this period, 
during his reſidence at the monaſtery of Argenteuil, one moon-light morning, a little before the break of day, tho 
moon, which was then in the full, quitted its ſtation in the firmament ; deſcended upon the earth, and, after reſting 
there ſome time, as if to recover its ſtrength, returned very leiſurely to the place aſſigned it by the Creator !---p. 17. 
Theſe are not marks of credulity, but impudent deviations from truth, which render any aſſertions of the fame 
Author uncorroborated by any kind of proof-—juſtly liable to ſuſpicion. 
15 Bened. Abb. p. 547; Brompt. p. 1151. 2 N. Paris, p. Ph, 
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The death of the Engliſh monarch had been preceded by that of Iſabella, queen of 
France, who died in child-bed, after giving birth to two princes. Her loſs was deeply 
deplored by Philip, who had learned to entertain a juſt ſenſe of her value; and the 
whole kingdom RET in his ſorrow. The royal infants ſurvived their Wy 


but three days. 


| Richard's firſt care, after his acceſſion to the. throne, was to releaſe his mother from 

the confinement in which ſhe had been long detained; he then beſtowed on his bro- 
ther John-the moſt unbounded marks of his affection and munificence, by conferring 
on him the county of Mortaigne, in Normandy, by granting him a penſion of four 
thouſand marks a year; marrying him to Aviſta, the daughter of the earl of Glouceſter, 
by whom he inherited all the poſſeſſions of that opulent family; and by other extenſive 
grants and conceſſions. He then renewed the former treaties of friendſhip and alliance 
with Philip, to whom he ceded Creſſac, Iſſoudun, and all the fiefs he held in Auvergne, 
in return for the reſtoration of the two provinces which that monarch had conquered 
in the late war. The two kings being equally intent on repairing to Paleſtine, Richard 

aſſembled at Rouen the ſtates of Normandy, who granted him a confiderable ſaccour 
both in men and money. It was here that Fulk, curate of Neuilli, a zealous preacher 
of the cruſade, who thought fanaticiſm an excuſe for inſolence, inveighed againſt his 
vices, and adviſed him to part with his Pride, Avarice, and Senſuality, which he termed 
the king's three favourite daughters; You counſel well;” replied Richard, .I have 
already provided huſbands for them all.—I give my Pride to the 5 4 Ava- 
< rice to the Monks; and my Senſuality to the e 


A. D. 1 190% 1191. ] Philip and Richard had an interview at Nonancourt, in which 
the final arrangements for their voyage to Paleſtine were adopted*”. They ſwore an 
eternal friendſhip to each other, promiſed mutual aſſiſtance, and agreed that if one of 
them ſhould die on the voyage, the other ſhould become maſter of his troops and tre- 
| ſures, to be employed for the relief of the Holy Land. After theſe precautions, they 
fixed the general rendezvous in the plains of Vezelay, in Burgundy, where they arrived 
towards the end of June. Here Philip declared that he left the government of his 
kingdom, and the care of his ſon, to the queen-mother and the cardinal of 
Champagne. From Vezelay the combined army, which amounted to a hundred thou- 
ſand men“, decamped on the firſt of July, and marched in one body to Lyons; but 
finding it extremely inconvenient to proceed in the ſame order, the two kings parted at 
that city: Philip went to Genoa, the place deſtined for his embarkation; and Richard 
to Marſeilles, whither he had appointed his fleet to meet him. They put to ſea, and 
nearly about the ſame time arrived at Meſſina, where they wintered: Philip, with 
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His army, remained in the city; aud the king of Evgland eflabliſhed his 0 iu. the 
tuburds. : 

The Ul king of Sicily and Naples was William the Second, ws had married Jane, 
fifter to Richard; and who, dying without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to his 
paternal aunt Conſtantia, the only furviving deſcendant of Roger, the firſt ſovereign of 
thoſe ſtates who had been dignrfied with the title of King. Henry the Sixth, the reign- 
ing emperor, had eſpouſed this princeſs in expectation of her ſucceeding to this rich in- 
heritance; but Tancred, her natural brother, having acquired the affection and obtained 
the ſupport of the barons, had, in the abſence of Henry, taken poſſeſſion of the throne, 
and reſiſted all the efforts of the Germans to depoſe him. The approach of the cru- 
inders, however, naturally inſpired him with apprehenſions for his unſtable govern- 
ment; and he knew not whether he had moſt reafon to dread the preſence of the French 
or of the Engliſh monarch. ' Philip was engaged in a ſtrict alliance with the emperor, 

his competitor ; and Richard was diſguſted with his ſeverity to the queen-dowager, 
whom the Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo, becauſe ſhe had oppoſed,. with all 
her intereſt, his ſucceſſion to the crown. Tancred therefore determined, if poſſible, to 
avert the animoſity of theſe powerful monarchs:; nor were his endeayours unſucceſsful. 
He found means to perſuade Philip, that it was highly improper for him to interrupt 
his enterprize againſt the Infidels, by turning his arms againſt a Chriſtian ſtate. He - 
_ likewiſe appeaſed the reſentment of Richard by releaſing the queen-dowager ; paying 
twenty thouſand ounces of gold, in lieu of a valuable legacy, bequeathed by the late 
king of Sicily to his father-in-law, Henry the Second; by contracting one of his.daugh« 
ters in marriage. to Arthur, duke of Brittany, whom Richard 'declared his heir, in caſe 
he ſhould die without iſſue; and by depoſiting twenty thouſand ounces of gold, as 
her eee be reſtored provided the marriage cd not take effect. 


But previous to the arrangement of theſe amicable terms, Richard; equally Fadens ; 
of Tancred; and of the inhabitants of Meſſina, had, as we have before obſerved, taken 
up his quarters in the ſuburbs; and he had alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort which 
commanded the. harbour. The citizens took umbrage at theſe proceedings, which wore 
an appearance of hoſtility ; this produced ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between: them, that only 
tended to augment their mutuab anĩmoſity. Philip, anxious to promote an accommo- 
dation, held a conference with Richard in the open fields: but while they were con- | 


_ werfing on the ſubject the Meſfineſe made a ſudden ſally from the town, and attacked 


the. quarters of Hugh Le Brun, one of Richard's barons, with.great impetuoſity. The 
King of England, enraged at this inſult, returned the attack, drove them into the city, g 
and, entering the gates with them, erected the, ſtandard of England on the walls, in 
token of his victory; though he reſtrained his —_ _ ee any violence on 
We defenceleſs inhabitants. | 


1 x Philip, 
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Philip, who regarded the whole city as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the inſult 
which he pretended was offered to him, and ordered ſome of his troops to pull down 
the ſtandard ; but Richard informed him by a meſſenger, that though he himſelf would 
_ willingly remove it, ſince it was deemed a ground of offence, he would not ſuffer it to be 
done by any other perſon ; but would oppoſe any attempt to inſult him fo groſsly 
with his whole force. Philip, therefore, thought it prudent to countermand his orders; 
and the diſpute was apparently adjuſted, though the ſeeds of diſcord were W im- 
planted in the breaſts of the two e | 


In order, however, to prevent the 3 of 13 and complaints, they 


at length propoſed to obviate all future differences by a ſolemn treaty. But this expe - 


dient gave riſe to a new ſubject of controverſy, which was more difficult to adjuſt, as 
the honour of Philip's family was more deeply affected by it. When Richard, in every 
treaty with his father, had ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on being permitted to conſummate his 


- marriage with the princeſs Alice, he had only ſought a pretence for quarrelling; it 
having never been his intention to take to his bed a perſon ſuſpected of a criminal con- 


neQion with his own father. This was evident from his never having mentioned the 
ſubject after Henry's death: he even took meaſures for eſpouſing Berengaria, daughter to 
Sanchez, king of Navarre, for whom he had conceived a paſſion during his abode in 
Guienne *® ; and, when he had ſet out on the preſent expedition, he had prevailed on his 


mother to accompany that princeſs to Naples, whither they had accordingly arrived in 


the month of February, 1191, under the eſcort of the count of Flanders, and from that 
time had taken up their reſidence at Brindiſi, and were now daily expected at Meffina**. 


When Philip, therefore, renewed his applications to the Engliſh monarch for cele- 


brating his nuptials with his ſiſter Alice, Richard was obliged to give him an abſolute 
refuſal. 


Hoveden, and ſome other inert ar "pretend that hey WAS able t to produce ſuch po- 
fitive proof of the incontinence of Alice, and even of her having borne a child ta 
Henry, that Philip deſiſted from his application; and choſe to conceal the diſhonour 


of his family, by conſigning the whole tranſaction to oblivion. Whatever were his 


motives, it is certain from the treaty itſelf, which may be ſeen in Rymer's Fadera *?, 


that he conſented to the marriage of Richard with Berengaria, and, having ſettled all - 
farther ſubjects of diſpute with that prince, Philip ſet ſail for the Holy Land, on the 


thirtieth of March. The day after his departure, the mother of Richard, with the 
princeſs of Navarre, arrived # Meſſina, at which place the former only remained four 
days, and then embarked for England; but the latter was committed to the care of the 
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queen- dowager of Sicily, who had reſolved to accompany her brother in his expedition 
to Paleſtine **. | | | : 


The city of Ptolemais, indifcriminately called Acre, and Saint John of Acre, had 
been inveſted two years by the united forces of all the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, and had 

been defended by the utmoſt efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The remains of a 
German army, conducted by the emperor Frederic (who had been killed ſoon after his 
arrival, by imprudently bathing in the cold ſtream of the Cydnus, during the raging 

heat of the.dog-days}—and. the ſeparate body of adventurers who continually poured 
in from the Weft, had enabled the king of Jeruſalem to form this important enter- 

prize ** : but Saladin, having thrown a ftrong garrifon into the place, under the com- 

mand of Caracos, his own maſter in the art of war, and moleſting the beſiegers with 
continual attacks and fallies, had protracted the ſucceſs. of the enterprize, and waſted 
the force of his enemies. The arrival of Philip and Richard inſpired. new life into the. 
Chriſtians ; and theſe princes, acting in concert, and partaking the glory and danger of 
every action, gave ſtrong hopes of obtaining a final victory over the Infidels. The 

plan of operations which they agreed' on was this:- that one day the king of France 
ſhould attack the town, and the Engliſh guard the trenches; and the-next, the Engliſh. 
monarch ſhould conduct the affault, and the French undertake to defend the aſſailants. 
This ſpirit of emulation between thoſe rival kings, and rival nations, produced extra- 
ordinary acts of valour: Richard, in particular, animated with a more precipitate 
courage than Philip, and more agreeable to the romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to 
himſelf the general attention, and acquired a great. and. ſplendid reputation? . But- this 
barmony was of ſhort duration, and occaſions of diſcord ſoon arofe between theſe jealous 


and haughty princes. : 


The family of Bouillon, which had been firft placed on the throne of Jeruſalem, 
ending in a female, Fulk, count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, married the heireſs of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his title to. the younger 
branches of his-family. The Anjevin race ending alſo in a female, Guy de Luſignan, 
who had married Sibylla, the heirefs, had ſucceeded to the title; and though he loſt his 
kingdom by the invaſion of Saladin, he was ſtill acknowledged by all the Chriſtians for- 
king of Jerufalem*®: But as Sibylla died without iſſue, during the fiege of Acre, Iſa- 
bella, her younger ſiſter, put in her claim to that titular kingdom, and required Luſig- 
nan to-rcfign his-pretenſions to her huſband, Conrad, marquis of Montferrat. Luſignan, 
maintaining that the royal title was unalienable, and indefeaſible, had recourſe to the 
protection of the king of England, whom he engaged to embrace his cauſe . This. 


| 23 Bened, Abb. p. 644. 24 Viniſauf, p. 269, 271, 279. 23 Hume's Hiſt. of England, vol. ii. p. 14. 
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was a ſufficient inducement to Philip to eſpouſe the party of Conrad; and the oppoſite 
views of theſe potent monarchs brought faction and diſſenſion into the Chriſtian army, 
and retarded all its operations: the Templars, the Genoeſe, and the Germans, declared 

for Philip and Conrad; the Flemings, the Piſans, and the Knights of the Hoſpital of 
Saint John, adhered to Richard and Luſignan. But, notwithſtanding theſe diſputes, as 
the length of the ſiege had reduced the Saracen garriſon to the laſt extremity, they 
ſurrendered the city on the twelfth of July, on the following conditions :—that the 
garriſon ſhould be allowed-to march out only in their ſhirts, leaving all their arms and 
baggage behind them; that Saladin ſhould reſtore the true croſs, with two thouſand _ 
five hundred Chriſtian priſoners of the greateſt note; that he ſhould cauſe to be paid 
to the two victorious monarchs two hundred thouſand pieces of gold, called Byſantines, 
for the ranſom of the garrifon, the whole of which were to be detained as hoſtages till 


theſe conditions were A Rane 25 


Thus ended this celebrated ſiege, which had engaged the attention of all Europe and 
Aſia for two years, and had coſt the lives of three hundred thouſand men; befides thoſe 
of ſix archbiſhops, twelve biſhops, forty earls,” and five hundred barons??. Among the 
nobles who fell on this memorable occaſion, on the part of the French, was Ralph de 
Coucy : being mortally wounded, he retired to his tent, wrote a farewel letter to a 
married lady of the name of Du Fayel, of whom he was deſperately enamoured, though 
no criminal intercourſe had ever ſubſiſted between them; and, after ordering his faith 
ful eſquire to carry his heart to the object of his love, expired in a few minutes. The 
gentleman, faithful to the commands of his deceaſed lord, repaired to the caſt le where 
the lady reſided; at the gates he met the huſband, whoſe jealouſy: led him to ſearch the 
meſſenger, when he found the fatal preſent. Enraged with his wife, he gave the heart 
of her lover to his cook, and had it placed on the table before her; when ſhe had feaſted 
on it for ſome time, the ſavage diſcloſed to her the deadly ſecret. Seized with horror 
inexpreſſible, the lady ſwore that after a meal thus precious, no other nouriſhment- 
ſhould ever enter her lips ;—ſhe kept her word, and in a few days expired . 


After the reduction of this important place, Philip, inſtead of purſuing: the hopes of 
farther conqueſt, and of redeeming the Holy City from ſlavery, which was the chief 
object of the expedition, began to intimate his defign of returning to Europe. Though 
he aſcribed his deſire to quit the ſcene of glory to the ill ſtate of his health, the real 
| motives of his departure were founded on projects of ambition and revenge. The ſu- 
perior ſplendour of Richard's atchievements, which had totally eclipſed his own inferior 

fame, inſpired him with ſentiments of hatred againſt that monarch; and he expected, 
by repairing to Europe, to find an opportunity of affording them the moſt ample gra- 


28 Bened. Abb. p. 653, 663. Viniſauf, L it e. 17. 29 Ibid. 1. iv. c. 6. 39 P. Anſel Hiſt, Gen, de France, 
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tification. He likewiſe flattered himſelf with the idea of being able to obtain the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the count of Flanders, who had died during the ſiege of Acre, and had left 
no iſſue. Urged by theſe powerful inducements, all efforts to retain him in Paleſtine 
proved ineffectual: Richard, therefore, conſented to his departure, on his taking a 
public oath that he would not only abſtain from all hoſtilities againſt his territories, 
during his ſtay in the Holy Land, but that he would even protect them againſt the at- 
tempts of all invaders. It is faid, however, that Philip on his return paid a viſit to 
pope Celeſtine the Third, and requeſted : that pontiff to abſolve him from the ob- 
ligation he had thus contracted, but that his holineſs rejected the requeſt with-diſdain *. 
Be that as it may, having left ten thouſand of his troops to co-operate with Richard, 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy, he embarked at the port of Acre for 
Naples, then repaired to Rome, and from thence to France, where he arrived about 
{Chriſtmas 1 gt a 
Each tranſaction 8 the animoſity which Philip bore to his TP rival. The 
marquis of Montferrat had been publickly ſtabbed in the ſtreets of Tyre, by two men, 
who, for that purpoſe, had enliſted themſelves in his ſervice. They were ſubjects of a 
petty Saracen prince, whoſe territories lay in the mountains of Phcoenicia, and who was 
commonly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of The old Man of the Mountain. He was a 
man of conſummate art, and knew how to render the ſuperſtition of Mahometaniſm 
ſubſervient to his own private advantage. Being unable to defend himſelf from the 
encroachments of his powerful neighbours by open force, he adopted a more effectual 
_ expedient for revenging, if not averting, their attacks. He had acquired ſuch an 
aſcendancy over the minds of his fanatical ſabjeQts, that they paid the moſt implicit 
obedience to his orders, though fraught with the moſt imminent danger, from a full 
perſuaſion that, ſhould the execution of them prove fatal to their lives, the joys of para- 
diſe would be the infallible reward of their deyotion . Theſe he occaſionally diſpatehed 
to murder fuch princes as had incurred his reſentment ; and, being influenced by ſuch 
powerful motives, their invincible perſeverance in the purſuit of their object, rendered 
the accompliſhment of it certain; ſo that almoſt all the potentates of that part of 
Aſia ſtood in awe of this prince of the 4/aſ/ins ; for that was the name of his people 
whence the word has paſſed into moſt of the European languages. 


The inhabitants of Tek who were povehncd by Conrad, had put todeath one of this 
ſea, whom ſtreſs of weather had compelled to take refuge in the harbour. The prince 
demanded ſatisfaction of Conrad, who treated his meſſengers with diſdain. In revenge, 
therefore, for this outrage, which was attended with ſome aggravating circumſtances, 
the aſſaſſins were diſpatched; and they executed their orders with deliberation and ef- 


21g, Viniſauf, I. v. c. 1,2. 22 Bened. Abb. p. 667, 670; W. Neubr. I. iv. c. 22; Heming. I. ii. c. 27. 
33 Viniſauf, I. v. c. 26. 34 W. Heming. p. 532; Brompton, p. 1243. 
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fect. When they were apprehended and applied to the torture, they triumphed in the 
midſt of agony, and expreſſed their joy at t deſtined to ſuffer in fo juſt and. glorious | 
a cauſe. 


Every one in Paleſtine knew from what hand the blow came. Richard was entirely 
free from ſuſpicion; though that: monarch had formerly maintained the cauſe of Luſig- 
nan againſt Conrad, he had become ſenſible of the bad effects attending thoſe diſſen- 
ſtons, and had voluntarily conferred on the former the kingdom of Cyprus, on condition 
that he ſhould reſign to his rival all pretenſions to the crown of Jeruſalem. Conrad 
himſelf, with his dying breath, had recommended his widow to the protection of Ri- 
chard . The prince of the aſſaſſins avowed the action in a formal narrative which he 
ſent to Europe??; yet, on this foundation, Philip thought fit to build the moſt egregious . 
calumnies, and: to impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of. Montfferrat, whoſe-- 
elevation he had once openly.oppoſed. He filled all Europe with exclamations againſt 
the crime; appointed a guard for his own perſon, in order to defend himſelf againſt a fi- 
milar attempt3* ;.and endeavoured, by theſe ſhallow artifices, to cover the infamy of at- 
racking the;dominions of a prince, whom he himſelf had deſerted, and who wasrengaged 
' with ſo much glory in a a war, Tai «knowledged to be the common cauſe. 6 £ 
Chriſtendom. 


The king of England, after obtaining as much honour as could poſſibly be derived 

from the diſplay of extraordinary courage, united with great military &ill, was / prevented 
from purſuing his victorious progreſs, by the treacherous conduct of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who, in order to ingratiate himſelf with Philip, took all opportunities of morti- 
fying and oppoſing him”. Richard, therefore, concluded” a truce with Saladin, and 
ſtipulated that Acre, Joppa, and other ſea- port towns of Paleſtine, ſhould remain in the 
hands of the Chriſtians; and. that every one of that religion ſhould have liberty to + 
perform his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem unmoleſted. This truce was concluded for three 
ears, three months, three weeks, three days, and three hours; a magical number, which : 
had probably been deviſed by the Europeans, and which was ra by a ſuperſtition . 
well ſuited to the object of the war ©2. . 


The liberty in-which Saladin indulged the Chriftians to perform their pilgrimages ts » 
Jeruſalem, was an eaſy ſacrifice on his part; and the wars which he waged in defence 
of the barren territory of Judea, were not with him, as with the European adventurers, 
the reſult of ſuperſtition, but of policy. The advantage indeed of ſcience, moderation, 
aud humanity, was, at that time, entirely on the ſide of the Saracens; and this gallant 
emperor, in particular, diſplayed, during the courſe of the war, a ſpirit and generoſity, 


35; Vinifauf, p. 39x. 35 Brompton, p. 1243. 37 Rymer, vol. i. p. 713 Trivet, p. 1243 W. Heming. p. 544. | 
Diceto, p. 689. 4* W. Heming. p. 532; Brompton, p. 1245» 39 Viniſauf, Pe 380. © Hume's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 21. 
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which even his bigotted enemies were obliged to acknowledge and admire. The Engliſh 
monarch, equally martial and brave, was more mercileſs and ferocious, and, by his bar- 
barity, tarniſhed the luſtre of his victories. When Saladin refuſed to ratify the capitu- 
lation of Acre, the king of England ordered all his priſoners, to the amount of five 
thouſand, to be butchered ; and the Saracens found themſelves obliged to retaliate upon 
the Chriſtians by a ſimilar cruelty *. Saladin died at Damaſcus ſoon after concluding 
this truce with the princes of the cruſade. It is memorable, that, before he expired, he 
ordered his winding-ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through every ſtreet of the city; 
while a cryer went before him, and proclaimed with a loud voice, Th:s zs all that remains 
to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaſt. By his laſt will he ordered charities to be 
: diftributed to the . without diſtinction of Jer. Chriſtian or Mahometan. 8 


After the truce was concluded, the king of England, having nothing to detain him in 
Paleftine, haſtened to Europe, where his preſence was required. As he dared not to paſs 
through France, having too much reaſon to dread the perfidy of Philip, he failed to the 
Adriatic; and, being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, attempted to traverſe Germany in 
the diſguiſe of a pilgrim. Purſued by the governor of Iſtria, he was compelled to leave 
the dire& road to England, and paſs by Vienna, when he was diſcovered by Leopold, 
duke of Auſtria, who, glad of ſo favourable an opportunity to revenge an affront he had 
ſuſtained from Richard during the ſiege of Acre, and being equally deaf to the dictates 
of honour, and regardleſs of the ties of humanity, ordered him to be arreſted and thrown 
into priſon. He afterwards ſold his royal captive to the emperor, Henry the Sixth, for 
the ſum of fifty thouſand marks *. Thus a monarch, who had filled the whole world 
with his renown, found himſelf, during the moſt critical ſtate of his affairs, confined in 
a dungeon, and loaded with irons, in the heart of Gamen , and entirely at the merey 
of his enemy, the baſeſt and moſt ſordid of mankind. | 


The expedition of Philip had lasted more ſucceſsfully on his return to France, 
he found the regents of the kingdom had diſcharged their truſt with honour and dili- 
gence ; the whole nation was tranquil and flouriſhing ; and he had nothing to interrupt 
his repoſe, but his own ambition and thirſt for conqueſt. The firſt thing that excited his 
attention wasa crime imputed to ſomeJews, who, it was pretended, had, with the permiſſion 
of the counteſs of Champagne, ſeized a Chriſtian, placed a crown of thorns upon his head, 
and, having ſeverely ſcourged him, nailed him to a croſs, and there ſuffered him to ex- 
pire . Philip, on being apprized of this circumſtance, haſtened to the caſtle of Bray- 
upon-Seine, where the crime was faid to be committed; and ordered eighty Jews to be 
burnt alive. The guilt of theſe unfortunate victims appears to be a matter of doubt, 
ſince no mention is made of any puniſhment inflited on the counteſs of Champagne, 


41 Hoveden, p. 697; Bened. Abb. p. 673; NM. Paris, p. 115 ; Viniſauf, p. 346; W. Heming. P- 581. A Le Gen- 
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who was certainly an accomplice in the crime, if there was really any crime committed. 


Philip's next care was to extend his dominions—an object that was ever uppermoſt in 


his thoughts; for which purpofe he took the neceſſary meaſures for uniting to the crown 
not only the county of Artois, his late queen's dower, but the county of Flanders, 
which he pretended the death of Philip of Alſace, who left no male iſſue, had rendered 
vacant. In vain did Baldwin the Fifth, who, as nephew and heir to the count, had 
taken poſſeſſion of the territory in queſtion, prove to him, by a thouſand recent exam- 


ples, that this province was not ſubject to the Salique law; his ambition was deaf to the 


claims of juſtice, and he reſolved to ſubſtitute force for right. Both parties were pre- 
paring for war, when the interpoſition of ſome mutual friends effected an accommoda- 
tion which had appeared impracticable v. A treaty was ſigned at Peronne, by which 
Baldwin was acknowledged for count of Flanders, and did homage for his principality 


to the French monarch. Philip had Artois, and, as that county was his wife's dower, 


he made his ſon Lewis aſſume the title of count of Artois. But his ambition led him 
to inſiſt on the ceſſion of the ſovereignty of Boulogne, Guines, Saint Pol, and L'Ifle, 
which gave riſe to that inveterate animoſity, and thoſe cruel Ws which n 
prevailed between the French: and F Nena 8 


A. D. 1193. ] Philip had no ſooner ma all neceſſary matters relating to his neẽ- 


acquiſitions, than he received the news of Richard's detention®; when, forgetful of his 


oaths, he determined to ſacrifice his honour to his intereſt, and to convert the misfor- 


tune of his rival into a ſource of advantage to himſelf. He made the emperor the moſt 
flattering offers to induce him to deliver his royal priſoner into his hands, or, at leaſt, ta 
detain him in perpetual captivity “ . He even formed an alliance with the king of Den- 
mark, by eſpouſing his ſiſter, Ingelburga; deſired that the abſolete claim of the Danes 
to the crown of England ſhould be transferred to him; and ſolicited a ſupply of ſhipping 
to enforce it, But the moſt ſucceſsful of his negociations was with prince Jahn, who, 
on the firſt invitation, ſuddenly left England, had a conference with Philip, and concluded 
a treaty, the object of which was the ruin of a brother, ta whom he was bound by every 
tie of honour, allegiance, and gratitude: he agreed to cede to the king all the Vexin 
Normand, a great part of the duchy of Normandy, of Tours, Mont-Trichard, Amboiſe, 


Loches, Montbaſon, and Chatillon- upon the Indre “. When this treaty, which fixed 


an indelible infamy on the contracting parties, was concluded, the king invaded Nor- 


mandy, took Giſors, Neyfle, Neuchatel, Ivry, Evreux, and Aumale, and proceeded to form 


the ſiege of Rouen: here, however, he was repulſed with canfiderable loſs; and the check 


he experienced induced him to liſten to the propoſals of the Norman barons,*and, on con» 


dition of being paid a large ſum of money to ſign a truce for ſix months. 


45 Monach, Acquicin, 45 W vol. i. p. 70. er W. Neubrigen, L iv. c. 34; Haveden, p. 412. 
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Philip having difcovered, ſays Velly, ſome ſecret defect in his bride Ingelburga, 
the firſt night of their marriage, reſolved to obtain a divorce ;. and an obſequious coun- 
eil, aſſembled at Compiègne, favouring his views, pronounced the marriage null, on the 
uſual grounds of conſanguinity. The unfortunate queen appealed to the pope, who 
moved by her complaints, and the ſerious remonſtrances of her brother, ſent two legates 
into France, to examine the validity of the divorce; but, to uſe the language of RI- 
CoR D, They were two dumb *. who feared for their b and therefore did not dare 
© to bark.” | | 


The 8 thinking himſelf Wadi by che forbearance of the legates to anntil the 
ſentence of the council of Compiegne, to contract a new marriage, aſked and obtained 
the hand of Agnes, daughter to the duke of Dalmatia, a princeſs of great beauty and 
illuftrious birth. But the fate of Ingelburga excited the pity of the nation, and, on the 
. acceſſion of Innocent the Third to the papal TI the thunders of the church were 
aa e to 19 8 her cauſe. 


The cardinal of Capua, by the pope's orders, convened a council at Dijon, where, 
notwithſtanding an appeal to Rome, the commiſſaries of the court laid all the domi- 
nions of Philip under an interdit. The biſhops who were preſent ſubmitted to the 
fentence, although ſome of them had attended the council of Compiegne, and had, con- 
ſequently, ſanctioned with their approbation that divorce which was now declared null. 
Philip, enraged at their conduct, ſeized on their temporalities, confiſcated the poſſeſ- 
ſions of all the canons and other eccleſiaſtics in their dioceſes, ſent ſoldiers into the 
parſonage - houſes, and confined queen Ingelburga in the caſtle of Etampes. The mur- 
murs of the laity at the diſcontinuation of divine ſervice were puniſhed by the moſt 
oppreſſive exactions; the citizens and peaſants were obliged to ſubmit to the moſt one- 
rous impoſts; and a tax of one third of their revenues was impoſed on the nobility. This 
unprecedented ſeverity only ſerved to increaſe the murmurs of diſcontent ; and the 
kingdom was now in that ſtate of violence which is never of long continuance. No 
external forms of religion appeared, no facrament was adminiſtered, no public devotion 
performed the churches were every where ot, and the dead remained without burial. 


The king, fearful of 450 conſequences, was at ek compelled to fabmit, on condi- 
tion that other legates and other judges ſhould be appointed to determine the matter. 
Innocent accordingly ſent two cardinals, who aſſembled a council at Soiſſons “, where 
the queſtion of the divorce was again examined with the moſt ſcrupulous attention. 
Philip employed ſeveral advocates to ſpeak for him, but not a foul dared plead the cauſe 
of Ingelburga, till a = apt curate, whom 8 85855 knew, aroſe, and ſpoke ſo wy and fo 


=, 
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learnedly in her defence, that he excited the admiration of all who were preſent. The 
council found the pretext of conſanguinity frivolous, and were on the point of annulling 
the ſentence of divorce, when the king. who was apprized of their ſentiments, put a ſtop 
to their proceedings, by declaring his conviction of the validity of his former marriage, 


and his determination to acknowledge Ingelburga for his wife. He accordingly repaired + 
to the place of her confinement, placed her behind him on his horſe, and haftened with 


her to Paris. The mind of Agnes was too ſenſible of diſgrace to ſurvive this degrada- 
tion; and, though her rival enjoyed but the mere title of queen, without the fights of a 
wife*®, and was even ſoon ſent back to her former place of confinement, ſhe funk beneath 


the weight of her grief; but the court of Rome legitimated the two children ſhe had by 


the king, viz. Philip, count of Clermont in Beauvaiſis, who married the counteſs Ma- 
haut, heireſs of Boulogne and Dammartin; and Mary, firſt married to Philip-of Hai- 


nault, count of Namur, and afterward to Henry the Firſt, duke of Brabant. It is 
remarkable, however, that this princeſs was only diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 


Madame, inſtead pf the title of Queen, which had always been enjoyed by the daughters 
of France, even when married to noblemen of inferior rank. The equivocal birth of the 
| princeſs Mary, it is ſaid, operated a change in the eſtabliſhed etiquette's* ; and, fince the 


reign of Philip Auguſtus, the daughters of the French monarchs, and of their eldeſt ſons, 


have ce Lab vor called . Meſdames. 


Richard, in the mean time, though expoſed to every inſult and indignity in his 
German priſon, did not ſuffer his courage to be depreſſed by the rigour of his confine- 


ment. 


ſerenity of his countenance, and the chearfulneſs of his mind 5?. The emperor, in order 
to do away ſome part of that odium which his injuſtice to Richard had naturally in- 


curred, produced him before the princes and prelates of the empire, in a diet holden at | 


Worms, on the thirteenth day of July; and attempted a juſtification of his conduct, by 
accuſing that prince of various crimes and miſdemeanours: of having afforded protection 
to Tancred, the uſurper of the crown of Sicily; of having made war on the emperor” of 


Cyprus, a Chriſtian prince, when his preſence was requiſite in Paleſtine ; of: having 


obſtructed the progreſs of the Chriſtian army, by compelling the king of- France, by a 


repetition of injuries, to retire from the Holy Land; of having affronted the duke of 


Auſtria before the walls of Acre; of aſſaſſinating Conrad, marquis of Montferrat-; and 


of having concluded a truce with Saladin on diſadvantageous terms, and leaving Jeru- e | 
Richard, far from ſinking beneath the weight of 


falem in the hands of the Saracens . 
his misfortunes, proceeded with firmneſs and preciſion to anſwer thefe calumnious and 


Ill grounded accuſations, after premiſing that he was exempted, by his dignity, from 


30 Guil, Armor. p. 80. 51 Hiſt. de Phil. Auguſt. t. i. p. 313; du Tillet. 32 M. Paris, p. 121. 
| | 53 Idem, ibid. W. Heming. p. 536. 5 
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Though thrown into a dungeon, whence no man had ever efcaped with his life, 
loaded with irons, and continually ſurrounded with armed ruffians, he preſerved the 
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KHbmitting to any V Juin Bon- except that of Heaven. The eloquence and ſpirit of his 


defence made ſo ſtrong an impreffion on the German princes, that they loudly. cenſured 


the conduct of the emperor. The pope, too, threatened. him with excommunication ; 


and Henry, who had been induced to liſten to the baſe propoſals of Philip, and prince 
John, now found that it would be impoſſible to favour: the accompliſhment of their 
treacherous deſigns by a longer detention of the king of England; he, therefore, agrzed 


to accept one hundred and fifty thouſand marks of filver for his ranſom ; one hundred 


thouſand marks of which were to be paid before he received his liberty, and ſixty- ſeven 


| Hoſtages delivered for the remainder 5%. The emperor, too, to gloſs over the infamy of 
this tranſaction, preſented to Richard, at the ſame time, the kingdom of Arles, compre- 


hending, among other provinces, Provence, Dauphiny, and Narbonne, over which 
the empire had ſome antiquated claims; but this e the n of England very 5810 Y 
neglected. 


A. D. 1 47 When the 3 ſum was collected. queen Eleanora 3 the arch 
biſhop of Rouen ſet out with it for Germany a few days before Chriſtmas ; paid the, 
money to the emperor and the duke of Auſtria, at Mentz ; delivered them hoſtages for 
he remainder, and freed Richard from captivity, on the fourth of February. His 
eſcape was very critical. Henry had been detected in the aſſaſſination · of the biſhop of 


Liege, and in an attempt of a fimilar nature on the duke of Louvain; and theſe fla- 


gitious practices having rendered him obnoxions to the princes: of the empire, he had 
determined to feeure himſelf from the effects of their hatred, by entering into an alliance 
with. the king of France; to detain Richard, the enemy of Philip, in perpetual con- 
finement; and to gratify his own avarice by keeping the money which he had already 
received for his ranſom, and by the extortions of freſh ſums from Philip and prince” 
John, who had made him an offer of one hundred and fifty thouſand marks of ſilver, 
on condition that he would keep his royal captive only one year longer. For this 


- purpoſe he iſſued orders to purſue and arreſt Richard; but that prince, ſuſpecting his 
intentions, had travelled with the utmoſt expedition ; ſo that when the emperor's 


meſſengers arrived at Antwerp, he had already embarked at the mouth of the Scheld, 
and was out of ans of land. | 


As 3 as Philip heard of Richard's deliverance from captivity, he wrote to his 
confederate John, and expreſſed himſelf thus Take care of yourſelf, for the Devil is 
« unchained5*.”- The conduct of the king of England ſhewed the neceſſity of this 


caution, for.after he hadregulated-his.domeſtic affairs, reſumed all the exorbitant grants 


which he had been neceſſitated: to- make before his departure for the Holy Land, and 
taken poſſeſſion of all prince John's eſtates in England, which had been confiſcated. 
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in a great council of the barons, he prepared to exact a ſevere vengeance bor the perfidy 
of Philip. That monarch apprized of his deſigns, immediately commenced hoſtifities, 
and had already inveſted Verneuil, when he was alarmed with the intelligence that 
John had reconciled himſelf to his brother, maſſacred the French garrifon in Evreux, 
and delivered it into the hands of the king of England; and that Richard himſelf, 
_ with a formidable force, had landed at Barfleur, and was rapidly advancing to the relief 
of Verneuil. Philip, with a band of choſen troops, repaired ſecretly by a forced march to 
Evreux, which he retook by ſurprize ; maſſacred not only the Engliſh garriſon, but the 
native inhabitants, whoſe habitations and whofe churches he reduced to aſhes. Bat this 
exaction of indiſcriminate vengeance was productive of little advantage: on his return he 
found that the troops he had left at Verneuil had, on the news of Richard's approach, 
diſbanded in confuſion ; and he himſelf narrowly ns: the purſuit of his AY. 


The ſpirit of animoſity a1 revenge which equally prevailed, though from different 
| cauſes, in the breaſts of the hoſtile monarchs, urged them to encreaſe the horrors of 
war, by needleſs devaſtations, and unprofitable cruelty. After reducing the caſtle of Lo- 
chis, the king of England advanced to give battle to Philip. The two armies met in 
the vicinity of Freteval, between Chateaudun and Vendome ; but Philip was ſtill de- 
ſtrous of avoiding a deciſive battle, and concealed his intentions of a retreat by ſending 
a defiance to Richard, importing, © That the next morning he might expect his at- 
* tack.” But his rival was not fo eafily deceived; he returned a ſpeedy and reſolute 
anſwer, which was no ſ6oner delivered than the. French were ſurprized by the approach 2 
of the Engliſh army. The charge was ſudden and impetuous. The troops of France 
were ſpeedily diſperſed by the active and intrepid valour of the-lign-hearted Richard; 
and Philip was diſgraced by an ignominious flight. His baggage a d his military cheſt 


were taken, together with his cartuliry and records 57, which commonly at that time 


attended his perſon : theſe laſt, which Richard would never conſent to reſtore, were - 
but imperfeAly ſupplied by the memory of ny Ne er the e r of Gauthier, 
whom he 127 8505 to replace them. | 


. D. 1195. ] Philip ſought to repair his late misfortune 171 a ſudden invaſion of 
Normandy; but Richard, ever active and vigilant, was prepared to meet him in all 
quarters. Near Vaudreuil the hoſtile armies came in ſight of each other, when Philip 
propoſed a negociation, which he artfully prolonged, to give his troops am opportunity 
of undermining the walls of that fortreſs. The king of England" did not diſcover his 
treachery till he was ſurprized, during a conference with his rival, by a dreadful noiſe, 
occaſioned by the fall of a conſiderable part of the caftle. Inflamed with reſentment, . 
he haſtened to collect his troops, that he might inflict a juſt chaſtiſement on his peri- 
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dious foe; but the French army, having made previous preparations for their retreat, 
fled with ſuch precipitation, that his utmoſt efforts to overtake them proved fruitleſs 5. 
The war was carried on for ſome months after this tranſaction with various ſucceſs, but 
without producing any general action or important event; and was at length terminated | 
by a treaty of peace, concluded between the two kings, in a perſonal interview, on the 
fifth of December 5%. - 


A D. I 196, 1197. 85 But SE voice of humanity was again 4 = the clamours of 
- reſentment ; and, in leſs than ſix months, the peace was broken, and the deſtructive flames 
of waragain raged with unabated violence. Richard ſtrengthened himſelf by an alliance with 
the counts of Flanders, Toulouſe, Boulogne, Champagne, and other conſiderable vaſſals 
of the crown of France. But he ſoon experienced the inſincerity of thoſe princes, and 
the inability of his efforts to make an impreſſion on a kingdom governed by a monarch 
ſo vigorous and active as Philip. This war, like the laſt, was diſtinguiſhed only by 
the capture of a few inſignificant towns and fortreſſes, by the devaſtation of the open 
country, and by acts of unheard-of cruelty. The biſhop of Beauvais, a martial prelate, 

of the family of Dreux, and couſin-german to the king, being taken in battle, Richard, 
who hated him for having been the means of encreaſing the rigour of his confinement 
in Germany, threw him into priſon, and loaded him with irons; and when the pope 
+ demanded his liberty, and claimed him as his ſon, the Engliſh monarch ſent to his ho- 
lineſs the coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and which was all be- 
ſmeared with blood; accompanied by the words which the fons of Jacob employed to 
their father —. This have we found; know whether it be thy ſon's coat or not 12 


7 D. 1198. ] The 3 of a legate from the pope, at length induced the 
rival monarchs to conſent to a truce for five years; after the concluſion of which, the 
_ pope again exerted his mediatory powers in order to effect a laſting peace, that the two 
kings might be enabled to undertake a ſecond expedition. to Paleſtine; but before this 
falutary purpoſe could be accompliſhed, an event occurred that put an end to the ne- 
gociation. A conſiderable treaſure, conſiſting of ancient coins and medals, had been 
faund in the lands of Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, a vaſſal of the king of England, 

who claimed it as a treaſure-trove which, when found in the earth, became the property 
of the ſuperior lord. His claim being rejected, he prepared to enforce it by an attack 
on the caſtle of Chalns, near Limoges, where the treaſure was ſuppoſed to be concealed ; 

but during the ſiege of that fortreſs he received a wound from e, which, being 


unſkilfully treated, put an end to his exiſtence. 


A. D, 1199, 1200. On the death of Richard, his brother John ſacceeded: to the 
throne of England, though Arthur, duke of Brittany, was thereby defeated of his 
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claim, as, by right of mparkenretiin, he ſtood in the place of his fathet Geoffrey, John's 
eldeſt brother. But the doctrine of repreſentation appears, at this time, to have made 
a greater progreſs on the Continent than'in England. All the prelates and barons of 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, ſupported the pretenſions of Arthur, who was now only 
in his thirteenth year; acknowledged him as their liege-lord, and, by an act of their 
afſembly, eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of the government. The young prince was 
placed, by his mother 8 under the protection of Philip, to whom he did 
homage for all the continental dominions of his deceaſed uncle; and Philip, whoſe en- 
mity to the Engliſh was uniformly inveterate, by whatever monarch they were go- 
verned, willingly embraced his cauſe, in the hope of embarraſſing John, and diſmember- 
ing his dominions®. That monarch made an irruption into Normandy, reduced the 
territory of Evreux, and advanced as far as Mons, where he met the ducheſs of Brit-' 
tany and her ſon Arthur. From hence he haftened to Tours; but his progreſs was 
ſtopped by the approach of John, who inveſted the capital of Maine, and after taking it, 
razed the fortifications, and demoliſhed the walls of the city. 


This war, however, proved of ſhort duration; the two: monarchs met between Ver- 
non and Andely, and the terms propoſed by the Engliſh prince appeared fo advan- 
tageous to Philip, that he accepted them without heſitation. To Lewis, the eldeft ſon 
of Philip, John offered his niece, Blanche of Caſtille, and with her the baronies of 
Iſſoudun and Gragai, and other fiefs in Berri; and to Philip himſelf he ceded the Vexin- 
Normand. Nine barons of the king of France, and as many of the king of Eng- 
land, were guarantees of this treaty ; and all of them ſwore that, if their ſovereign 
* violated any article of it, they would declare themſelves againſt. him, and embrace the 

cauſe of the injured monarch **, One principal inducement with Philip to the con- 
cluſion of a peace with John was the conduct of Conſtance; mother to Arthur, who, 
jealous of his power and defigns, had carried her fon ſecretly off from Paris, put him 
into the hands of his uncle, reſtored the provinces which had adhered to the young 
prince, and made him do homage for the duchy of ene which was a en 55 


Normandy. 


e marckge of prince Lavin with Blanche of Cattle x was Sies in an 

becauſe the interdict impoſed on the kingdom of France, on account of the king's ſe- 
paration from Ingelburga, was ſtill in force. The reconciliation between the rival mo- 
narchs bore every mark of ſincerity on both ſides; John paid a vifit to Philip at Paris, 
and during his reſidence at the French court he was treated with all the honours due 
to his rank, and at his departure was loaded with preſents. But this pleaſing proſpect 
fpeedily lappeared, * the e of n the ambition of ö diſ- 
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content of young Arthur, oecaſioned a new rupture. The king of England, ducing a 
 - progreſs he made into Guienne, for the purpoſe of receiving the homage. of the 
- barons of that province, became enamoured of Iſabella, the beautiful heireſs of Ay- 


mar Tailleffer, count of Angouleme. His queen, with whom he had received the 
earldom of Glouceſter, and many other extenſi ve poſſeſſions, was till alive; and Iſa- 
bella was married to Hugh le Brun, count de la Marche, and already conſigned to his 


care; though, by reaſon of her tender years, the marriage had not been conſummated. 


Theſe obſtacles, however, to a prince of John's diſpoſition, appeared trivial: he found 
means to perſuade the count of Angouleme to decoy his daughter from her huſband; 
and having, on ſome frivolous pretence or other, procured a e from his own con- 
fort, he was married to Iſabella by the archbiſhop of Bourdeauxꝰ · This marriage, not 


- Tefs imprudent than criminal, created him many enemies, and pe the reſentment of 


the injured huſband, who ſoon found an . to tet his 4 8 and inſolent 


rival. - 


The 1 de la Marche, and his brother the count D' Eu, W ton in 
Poitou and Normandy ; when John marched againſt them, and took from the latter the 


- fortreſs of Driencourt, now called Dancourt. The two counts then applied to Philip 


for protection, and demanded juſtice on his vaſſal; an application which was favourably 


received by the court of France, which. was eager to embrace any opportunity for Hom” 
; ES its rival. 


A. D. 1201, 1202. ] 25 a conference between the two monarchs, Philip, conſcious 
of his ſuperiority, reprimanded John, in a tone of ſeverity that, by intimidating, indu- 


oed him to promiſe whatever was required of him. He even engaged to go to Paris, in 


order to do homage for Poitou, Anjou, and Aquitaine, and to appear before the peers of 


France to anſwer to the various charges that were exhibited againſt him by the barons; he 


likewiſe promiſed to ſurrender to Philip the fortreſſes of Tillieres and Boutavant, as a ſe- 


- curity for performance; but all theſe engagements he violated. The king then deter- 


mined to commence hoſtilities; and the war which was now begun, continued with 
little interruption, for the long ſpace of fifty-ſix years. The. two fortreſſes, which 
ought to have been ſurrendered, were ſucceſsfully attacked, and with Lyons, Arqueil, 


Mortemer, and A ieh ſubmitted to the victorious arms of France. 


= why mean time Conſtance, ducheſs of 3 having died at Nantes, her ſon 
Arthur repaired to Rennes, took poſſeſſion of the duchy, and received the homage of 
the nobility. This young prince, who was now riſing to man's eſtate, being animated 
with a a Juſt W ont againſt his uncle, who had not only deprived him of * along 
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ſucceſſion, but if ſome contemporary writers may be credited had already formed 
deſigns againſt his liſe; ſupported the complaints of the barons of Guienne, and de- 
manded juſtice of Philip, with regard to his own pretenſions to that fief, as well as ts 
thoſe of Normandy and Anjou. The king of France, incenſed at the little regard that 
had been hitherto paid to his remonſtrances, reſol ved to puſh John to extremities. He 
inveſted Arthur with the territories of Poitou, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, and gave 
him troops to enable him to reduce them. But that young prince, without waiting ſor 
the reinforcements which were haſtening to join him from Brittany, Berry, and Bur- 
gundy, inveſted the caſtle of Mirebeau, in Poitou, where his grandmother Eleanora, 
who had warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of John, refided, under the protection of a weak 
garriſon. The ſiege was preſſed with ſo much vigour, that the queen was compelled to 
retire into one of the towers, and to ſurrender the reſt of the fortreſs to the victor. 
John, having received advice of his mother's ſituation, flew to her relief with an army 
of Engliſh and Brabangons; he attacked Arthur's camp by ſurprize, and, by ſupe- 
riority of numbers, obtained a deciſive victory, every man in the army of that prince 
being either killed or taken priſoner. Among the captives. were Arthur himſelf, the 
count de la Marche, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and the moſt conſiderable. of the revolted 
barons, who were all loaded with irons, and-confined'in different priſons in Normandy _ 
and England . The unfortunate duke of Brittany was ſent to Falaiſe, and from thence 
to Rouen, where he ſuddenly diſappeared. Though hiſtorians have differed in their 
accounts of the manner in which his death was effected, they all agree in aſeribing it to 
the machinations, if not to the hand, of John * whoſe throne: was, by the infamous 


88 an to its very foundation.” | 
The e . at the murder of their prince, determined to revenge his 2 


n e John, in conſequence of it, had the inſolence to demand the adminiſtration 


of Brittany, as guardian of Eleanora, Arthur's ſiſter, whom he had ſeized and carried 
to England, they received his propoſal with horror. The ſtates of the duchy imme- 
diately aſſembled to fix the ſucceſſion of their government, and choſe for their ſove- 
reign, Alice, a younger daughter of Conftance, by her ſecond huſband, Guy de Tho- 
uars; .and they appointed that nobleman to be her Sn and to — . — the enn, | 


during her minority. 


F inding all their be eesden⸗ for the releaſe of Eleanors treated with negieds, they 
proceeded to draw up articles of impeachment- againſt John, which they preſented to 
Philip, as lord paramount of all that monarch's continental territories. The king 
received this he with . and ee ſummoned John to appear and 
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anſwer to the cakes; and, on his. non- appearance, paſſed a e with the unani- 
mus concurrence. of the peers, couched in the following terms: Whereas John, 
4 duke of Normandy, forgetting his oath to king Philip, his lord, has murdered the ſon. 
f his elder brother, who. was an homager of the crown of France, and the king's. 
<«kinfman; and perpetrated the crime within the ſeigniory of France; he is found 


4 «guilty of felony and pms and-adjudged to forfeit _ _ territories which he holds 


> A 3 


A. D. 1203.] Philip now prepaid to execute his ſentonas' by rer of arms, and 
andg no longer the ſound policy of Henry, nor the martial and active diſpoſition of 
Riehard to contend with, adopted the reſolution of expelling the Engliſh from all thoſe 
valuable fiefs which had been fo long diſmembered from his crown. For this purpoſe 
he afſembled a powerful army, and directing his march towards Anjou, was joined by 


almoſt all the barons of that province, as well as by thoſe of Poitou. All the great 


valflals of the crown, whoſe jealouſy might have urged them to obſtruct his progreſs, 


pere either inelined to aſſiſt him from diſguſt to John, or were not in a ſituation te- 


% 


oppoſe him. The counts of Flanders and Blois were engaged in the cruſades.; the count 
of Champagne was an infant, and under the guardianſhip of Philip. The ſtates of Brit- 
tany ſeconded all his meaſures with vigour; and the general defection of John's vaſſals 
rendered every enterprize that was undertaken againſt him eaſy and ſucceſsful. In 
Teſs than ſix months, either by force or ſtratagem, Philip obtained poſſeſſion of moſt of 
the towns in Upper Normandy ; the rapidity of his victorious progreſs was unexampled 
in the martial atchievements of an age in which the art of war was but little under- 
flood ;, Nonancourt ind Conches opened their gates at his approach; Andely was com- 
pelled to capitulate; Radepont was taken by aſſault; and Vaudreuil, Pont-a-VArche, 


and Montfort ſurrendered after a trifling reſiſtance. | Chateau-Gaillard, a caſtle erected: 


Richard, on the brink of a precipice on the banks of the Seine, near Andely, and: 
ſappoſed to be Reds; was _ NOTE after an e e of ſix 


months. 


Jobn, during theſe enſaHianc, infec at Sis in a Kate of inaQivity that Fe 


toniſhed his enemies, and diſpirited his friends; when apprized of. the progreſs of the 


French arms—** Let them proceed, ſaid he, I will retake more places in a day than 


< they will have reduced i ina year ©,” But, previous to the reduction of Chateau-Gail- 
Tard he made a feeble and ſucceſsleſs effort for its relief, then haſtening to London, 


leſt Philip to complete the conqueſt of Normandy at his leiſure. The King did not 
fkluffer fo fair an opportunity to eſcape: after a ſiege of ſeven days Falaiſe ſubmitted to his 
Es: arms ; ; ber K. Caen, e e e and ee Sion their gates: 


. — 
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to the conqueror. Ronen, Arques, and Verneuil were the only plhces that n now remained, 
of all that rich and extenſi ve duchy, under the domination of the Engliſh. Theſe 
tons were, indeed, ſtrongly fortified, and ſupplied with numerous garriſons, but; at the 
approach of Philip, they all engaged to lnrrendes;, if not relieved before the expiration 
of OR 4 | : = „ 


A. D. 1204, 1203. 51 The term being irie and no | fopplies arrived, the W 0 towns 
fubmitted to the victor. Thus was this important territory, the moſt rich and fertile pro- 
vince in all the French dominions, reunited to the crown of France, about three cen- 
turies after the firſt ceſſion of it by Charles the Simple During that time it had been 
governed by ſixteen dukes. Rollo the Dane, ſays Mezeray, who from a Barbariars 
became a Chriftian and a virtuous: man, was the firſt; and John, who, from a 
«Chriſtian, became more wicked than Infidels and Barbarians, was the laſt! Aﬀer 
the reduction of Normandy, Philip ſoon completed the conqueſt of Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine, and a part of Poitou important acquiſitions; which were, however, at- 
tained leſs by the courage and conduct of that monarch, than by the indolence and 
a mots of his Sn Fs and a e eke of unforefsen events. | 


A. 0. 1206. ] Rouſed at knack by the mn of nie ſubjects, the! | pubillanichous 
king of England made ſerious preparations for the recovery of his captured provinces. 
Guy de Thouars, who had been appointed to the government of Brittany, became 
jealous of the vaſt encreaſe of territory acquired by his ally the king of France, who 
had not only conquered the adjoining provinces, but had alſo formed a ſtrong party 
among the Bretons. This induced that nobleman to wifh for the re- eſtabliſiment of 
John in the dominions he had loft, that fome balance might be formed againſt the ex- 
grbitant power of Philip. He had conferred on this ſubject with his brother Aimery, 
viſcount of Thouars, whom Philip had created Seneſchal of the Province; and finding 
his opinion coincide with his own, they entered into an aſſociation with ſome barons: 
who favoured their views, and invited John to affiſt them in the execution of a plan, in 
which he was fo materially intereſted. A treaty was accordingly concluded, and the 
king of England having raiſed a numerous army, landed at Rochelle on the ninth of 
July v. But inſtead of attempting to attain the object of his expedition by a regular 
plan of judicious operations, he marched to Montauban i in Querey, Which belonged to 


bis brother-in-law, the count of Toulouſe, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Philip, and, 


inveſting the place, took it by aſſault. On this occaſion the Engliſfi are ſaid to- have 
fignalized their valour in an extraordinary manner; and they were rewarded by the 
acquiſition of a conſiderable booty, and the capture of a great number of priſonets o- 
rank. This enterprize, however, was attended with no beneficial effects; and, after the 
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8 Anden of ſome * places of little importance, the approach of Philip inſpired him 
with fear, and induced him to make propoſals of peace, to which the king acceded, and 
appointed a place for a perfonal interview, that the terms of accommodation might be | 
fertled. But John, inſtead of keeping his engagement, privately retreated with his 
army to Rachelle: Notwithſtanding this affront, Philip was induced, by the mediation 
of the pope, whoſe interpoſition John had ſolicited, to conſent to a truce for two 
. years, which was A n at Thouars, on the e eee of Oc- 
taber : ; | 


One principal motive for the pope's eagerneſs to Ss a peace between the rival 
monarchs, was the deſire he had to engage them in a new ſpecies of cruſade, for the 
purpoſe of checking the progreſs of hereſy. Infected by the metaphyſics of Ariſtotle, 

which had been lately tranſmitted from Conſtantinople, Aimery de Chartres, an enthu- 

faſt of ſtrong ſenſe, but ſtronger paſſions, became the founder of à new ſe, whoſe 
principal tenets conſiſted in the rejection of a Heaven and a Hell; in maintaining that 
the only Paradiſe man could know reſulted from the effects of doing good, and his only 
puniſhment from ignorance and crime . Being ſummoned to appear before the pope, 
in order. to anſwer for his doctrine, Aimery found himſeff reduced to the neceſſity of 
retractation, and died ſoon after through ſhame and regret ;- but his principles did not 


die with him; they were ſucceſsfully propagated by his pupils, wh being joined by 


many other ſects, formed a numerous body, and were diſtinguiſh by the appellation 
of The Albigenſes, either from the council of Abi, where their errors were anathema- 
tiaed, or becauſe the inhabitants of that town and its environs were more particulaily 
inſected with thoſe errors. They were reproached with being addicted to that deteſtable 
in which cauſed the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 79. On the tomb of Alice, 
counteſs of Bigorre, is an inſcription, by which the reader is informed, that ſhe was the 
daughter of Guy de Montfort, who died Caen the pr rrags the * 


a” 


b iden which 3 writers em of che Sodriea * e this 
united ſect, has ſomething in it ſo abſurd, and at the ſame time ſo horrid, that we are 
almoſt tempted to ſuſpect them of exaggeration. We are told , that the Albigenſes 
delieved in two gods; one, a beneficent being, author of the New Teſtament, who had 


two wives, Collant and Colibant, and was father of ſeveral children, and, among others, 


of Chriſt and the Devil ;—the other god was a malevolent being, a lyar, and a deſtroyer 
| of men, author of the ancient law, who, not content with having perſecuted the pa- 
Tr ITE c to dennnicn aber death... They alſo ; 
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1 two Chriſts; - one wicked, who was born at Bethlehem, 3 cracified at 
| Jeruſalem, and who kept as his concubine Mary Magdalen, the woman ſo well known for Bau- 
ing been caugbt in the aft of adultery: the other Chriſt, all-virtuons and inviſible, never in- 
habited the world, but ſpiritually in the body of Paul. They repreſented the church of 
Rome as the ſcarlet whore mentioned in the Revelations ; they regarded the ſacraments 
as frivolous things, conſidered marriage as a ſtate of proſtitution, the Lord's ſupper as a 
- chimera, the reſurrection of the fleſh as a ridiculous fable, and the worſhip of images 
as deteſtable idolatry 2. Had all their tenets been equally rational with the laſt, they 
would have not have been obnoxious to much cenſure. They were divided into two 
elaſſes the Perfects and the Believers. They all openly profeſſed great purity of man- 
ners, and ſecretly practiſed the moſt infamous abi on the + RON They | 


en the wat nf downwards man ts nen ef iu. 


The mad a with which theſe ſeQaries „ to W i 3 errors, at 
length awakened the ſpirit of oppoſition in the clergy. Pope Innocent ſent two ſimple 
monks, of the Bernardine order, to bring the Albigenſes to trial?*; to theſe delegates 
he gave the power not only of excommunicating them, but of conſtraining the barons, 
under the penalty of eecleſiaſtical cenſures, to confiſcate their property, to baniſh them 
from their territories, and even to puniſh them with death, in caſe they dared to appeal 
from their deciſions. This was the firſt foundation of the Inquiſition. Theſe delegates, . 
or legates, were Peter de Caſtlenau, and Ralph, both monks of Foatfroide, in the di- 
oceſe of Narbonne. Arnaud, abbot of Citeaux, was afterwards aſſociated to them. = 
They all three began by preaching ſermons that were never attended to, and in the 
courſe of which they were ĩnceſſantly interrupted by a thouſand invecti ves againſt the 
luxury of the clergy. - In fact, the miſſionaries had laid themſelves open to ſuch an at- 
tack, by the ſplendour of their equipages, the variety of their dreſſes, the number of 
their ſervants and horſes, and their expenſive way of living 75, A Spaniſh prelate, 
named Diego de Azebez, adviſed them, if they wiſhed to convert heretics, to lay afide _ 

this pomp, to travel on foo; to lead a life of auſterity, and to combat the affected yirrues _. 
of the Albigenſes by a diſplay of true piety. - They followed this advice, and made a 
few converts, but ſtill the ment continued obſtinate N the Sea of op 


ee count of Toulouſe, | 


This 3 W with the true foirit of 3 3 to every tec 85 
the free exerciſe of their religion, fo long as they excited no; troubles nor cammotions 
in his territories . Such conduct could not fail to diſpleaſe the inquiſitors, and Peter 


— * n in e aaned mw the dictates on a blind any nn, zeal, excommu- 
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mieatec th cones The monk being aflaflinated ſoom aſter, Raymond was accuſed of 
tle murderons' deed : and the pope, not leſs impetuous than his legate, immediately 
Hued a new ſentence of excommunication againſt him, without hearing what he had 
to urge in his defence; abſolved all his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance ?? ; gave 
His territories to the firſt perſon that could obtain poſſeſſion of them; and finally in- 
vited all Chriftians to take up arms againſt him, promiſing them the ſame indulgences 
which had been formerly granted to the cruſaders in Paleſtine. * The precipitation and 
temerity of Innocent aſtoniſhed the generality of ſovereigns; but they were ſtill more 
fuprizet at the alacrity with which a great number of barons, and people of all ranks 
and conditions. enliſted in the ſervice of the pontiff, and placed the croſs on their boſom, 
to diſtinguiſh” themſelves from thoſe who went to the relief of the Holy Land. The 
: firſt army of theſe new cruſaders is ſaid to have amounted to near five hundred thouſand 
men. The principal leaders were Eudes, duke of r ; Herve, count or N evers, 


and . count of Montfort. 


VVL: K D. 1283 to 127070 n ene f Toulouſe; nas of the fatal effects Ca 
pope's reſentment; ſought to avert the impending ſtorm, by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion 
to the will of the arrogant pontiff; and, as a pledge of his ſincerity, he ſurrendered to 
the holy ſee ſeven ſtrong fortreſſes in Provence. This was but a prelude to the humi- 
ation he was doomed to experience. Being ſummoned to attend the council of Saint 
. Gilles; he appeared in his ſhirt, at the church gate, and throwing himſelf at the feet of 
8 ; Milo; the pope's legate, ſwores by the holy ſacrament, to obſerve whatever the court of 

Nome ſſibuld preferibe to him, after whieh he received abſolution . The legate then 
threw his ſtole round his neck, led him with one hand, and with the other ſcourged 
him; and; in this ſtate; he was conducted to the great altar. This firſt mortification 
was followed by a ſerond ſtill more degrading. He was compelled to aſſume the croſs 
againſt his own ſubjects, to join the army of the cruſaders, and to aſſiſt them to the 
utmoſt of his power, in the conqueſt of his dominions !—Ir is with pain the hiſtorian 
e Þ: this er NE of eecleſiaftical ee __ N e e poy 41. 
At this time e wee five eonfiderable Belt inen au this count of Toulouſe: 

the barony of Montpelier ; the county of Foix; the county of Quercy, including Ro- 

dez; the viſcounty of Narbonne; and the viſcounty of Beziers, to which Raymond 

: Roger, the count's nephew, had annexed the counties of Albi and Careaſſonne. This 

| prince; poſſeſſing more ſpirit thun his uncle, had boldly" refuſed to comply with the im- 
3 perious mandates of the Roman pontiff, and openly protected the new doctrines. Be- 

| ' 2iefs; his capital, was accotdingly attacked by an army af five himdred: thouſand men, 
Who ee y took it by aſſault. The victors flaughtered, war e gerd rage; 
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. ͤ whether heretipg og; not . Sixty thouſand of the wretched . 


inhabitants periſhed by the ſword ; of theſe. ſeven e eee maſſacred in the Mag- 
dalen church, whither they had fled for refuge. And Peter de Vaux-Sernai, the impious 
and fanatical hiſtorian of the Albigenſes, repreſents this butehery as a juſt, puniſhment 
for the blaſphemies which the unfortunate. victims had vomited forth againſt the bleſſed 
ſaint to whom that church was dedicated. - Before the attack was made, the crufaders 
aſked the abbot of Citeaux how they were to act, as it would be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 


the Heretics from the Catholics; when this worthy minifter of Chriſt, with true Chriſtian 


1 . « Kill them all; God 18885 his ow 1. 
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war, in which rapine, cruelty, and murder, had enliſted under the banners of fanaticiſm. 
It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the cruſaders continued their deſtructive progreſs, with 

varied ſucceſs, for upwards of four years, during which time the pope, who had hoiſted 
dhe ſignal of perſecution, conducted himſelf in a manner that equally diſgraced his name 


and ſtation: one moment liſtening to the dictates of juſtice, and commanding his fanatic | 


band to forbear from oppreſſing the unfortunate count of Toulouſe, and the next 
launching forth the thunders of the church, and the artillery of eccleſiaſtical invective, 
againſt that nobleman, who, during. the diſgraceful, conflict, was, through the Prevarie 


cation of the pontiff and the infamy of his legates, Heſpouled, of his territories, and ex 
art to every, el 91 een | 2 OSS 9 


Philip, i in n mean Ss: had received from the count = Montfort, the general of 
the cruſaders, the offer of one half of the conquered territories of the count of Toulouſe, 
on condition that he would enſure to the conqueror the quiet poſſeffion of the remain 


der. He was certainly inclined to accept this propoſal, as he had ſecretly given per- | 


miſſion to his ſon Lewis to join the papal army; but his attention was now called te 
another quarter, where his arms, he imagined, might be employed to greater advantage. 
The king of England was engaged i in a diſpute with the pope, relative to the promotion 
of cardinal Langton, whom Innocent had the preſumption, of his own accord, to nomi- 
nate to the ſeg of Canterbury. The uſual weapons of the church were, on this occaſion, 
employed, a 24 the dominions of John were laid under an interdict, himſelf excommuni- 


cated, his ſubjects abſolved from their oath of allegiance, and his throne declared vacant. 


But, i in order to render this ſentence of depoſition effectual, ſomething more than eccleſiaf- 
tical-cenſure was requiſite ; the ſovereign pontiff, therefore, applied to Philip to put it in 


execution; and offered him, beſides the remiſſion of all his fins, and a great variety of other 


ſpiritual advantages, the property and poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of England, as the reward 


of his labour. Philip had neither the wiſdom nor virtue to reſiſt a temptation that promiſed 
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ſuch ample gratification to his ambitious mind. Seduced by the flattering proſpect of 
preſent intereſt, he condeſcended to become the tool of a turbulent prieſt, and to ac- 
knowledge an authority, which, if ever he ſhould be-urged to oppoſe its boundleſs 
; uſurpation, might be employed to operate his own depoſition. This new champion of 
the church levied a powerful army; ſummoned all his vaſſals to attend him at Rouen; 
collected a fleet of ſeventeen hundred veſſels, of different ſizes, in the ports of Normandy 
and Picardy**; and, in ſhort, "> pep a force that appeared rer to the nen 
of his AY ſcheme. 


we 


— 


John, who was never backward i in ib vigorous preparations, thongh deſtitute both 

: of courage and {kill to employ them to advantage, being apprized of Philip's intentions, 

ſeemed determined to give him a ſuitable reception. He accordingly iſſued out writs, 
requiring the attendance of all his military tenants at Dover, and even of all men capable 
of bearing arms, to unite in defence of the kingdom at this dangerous conjuncture. A 
great number obeyed the ſummons ; and he ſelected a body of fixty thouſand men, who, 
had they been inſpired by a generous ſpirit of patriotiſm, and animated with an affection 

for the perſon of their ſovereign, might have proved invincible: but John, being ana- 

_  thematized by the pope, was univerſally regarded as an object of horror by the people. 
The barons, too, equally awed by ſuperſtitious fears, were diſguſted by his tyranny, and 
were ſuſpected of maintaining a treaſonable correſpondence with the enemy; and the in- 
capacity and cowardice of the king himſelf, unable to cope with extraordinary difficul- 

| ties, * 15 oed the faireſt proſpect of 4 8 pe to dares ep invaſion. | 


When the two monarchs had aſſembled their troops on the oppoſite ſhores, and the 
' fate of England was on the point of being decided, Pandulf, the pope's legate, who had 
| ived ſecret inſtructions from Innocent for that purpoſe, ſent two knights-templars 
to John, to deſire a private conference with him at Dover; which was readily granted. 
There the artful legate repreſented the power of Philip in ſuch ſtrong colours, and af- 
forded him ſuch convincive proofs of the general diſaffection of his people, and the ſecret 
combination of his barons, that, ſtricken with conſternation at the dangers which ſur- 
rounded him, he declared kis willingneſs to ſubmit to any terms which the pope might 
think proper to impoſe. Pandulf, among other conditions equally degrading, exacted a 
promiſe that he would acknowledge Langton for primate ;- that he would reſtore all the 
clergy and laity, who had been baniſhed on account of the conteſt between himſelf and 
the pontiff; that he would make them full reſtitution of their goods, and compenſation 
for all damages, and inſtantly conſign eight thouſand pounds in part of payment; and 
. that puts one ww had been outlawed or r impriſoned, for his OE 1 to the popes 
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ſhould be immediately received into fayour. This e treaty was s Gigned by W | 
on tlie thirteenth of Mays 1213. 


But the 8 3 was ſtill deſtined to experience a ſtill greater mortificationz 
As he had ſworn to pay implicit obedience to the pope, Pandulf required that he ſhould 
reſign his kingdom to the church; which, he perſuaded him, would prove the moſt ef- 
. feftual ſecurity againſt the projected invaſion of the French, as he would then be placed 
under the immediate protection of the apoſtolic ſee. With this daring requeſt, unparal - 
leled even in the annals of papiftical inſolence, John was baſe enough to comply: he 
paſſed a charter, in which he declared that, not conſtrained by fear, but of his own free 
will, and by the common advice and conſent of his barons, he had, for the remiſſion of 
his own fins, and thoſe of his family, reſigned England and Ireland to God, to Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, and to pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors in the papal dignity. He 
conſented to hold theſe dominions as fiefs of the church of Rome, by the annual pay- 
ment of one thouſand marks ſeven hundred for England, and three hundred for Ireland. 
And he farther ſtipulated, that, if either he or his ſucceſſors ſhould ever preſume to revoke 
or violate any of the articles of this charter, they ſhould inſtantly, except they obtained 
the pope's pardon by a ſpeedy repentance, forfeit all: right to their dominions®5; In 
conſequence of this ignominious agreement John performed the requifite ceremony at 
Dover, on the fifteenth of May, where he did homage to Pandulf, as the repreſentative 
of the pope, with all the forms of ſubmiſſion required of vaſſals by the feudal law: he 
came unarmed into the legate' s preſence, who was ſeated on a throne; he fell on his 
knees before him; lifted up his joined hands, and placed them between thoſe of Pandult ; 
ſwore fealty to the pope ; and paid part of the promiſed tribute. The legate, elated by 
this unexpected triumph of eccleſiaſtical arrogance, forgot that moderation which com- 
mon prudence ſhould have dictated, and evinced the moſt indecent ſymptoms of prieftly 
exultation : he trampled on the money which was laid at his feet, as a token of the ſub- 
jection of the kingdom; an inſotence, of which, though a marked inſult to 2 5 Eng- 
liſhman preſent, no one but the archbibos: of Doble: Sa to 2 15 notice . 


3 ff 


" Pandulf, 8 Thus efQually i 3 upon England; rents to 
France, and told Philip, that, as the pꝓurpoſe he meant to promote by taking up arms 
had been obtained by negociation, he might now diſmjſs hie troops . But, as the con- 

duct of Philip had not been influenced by religious motives, all the perſuaſions of the 
| legate were inadequate to deter him from the purſuit of his projeRt.; Having convened 

an aſſembly of the, nobles, he openly; accuſed, the pope of duplicity, and charged him 
with ſacrificing eyery earthly duty to the accompliſhment of his on ambitious views. 
His barons, convinced by Srsmegceg of the truth of his * expreſled a willingneſs 
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to 1 with his deſires, by immediately undertaking an invaſion of England. The 
count of Flanders alone, who had previouſly formed a ſecret treaty with John, expreſſed 
his difapprobation of an enterprize which he deemed impious and unjuſt ; and, finding his 
oppofition of little avail, he withdrew his forces, and retired to his own territories. 
Philip, determined not to leave ſo dangerous an enemy behind him, immediately marched 
into Flanders, took ſeveral of the Rrongeſt towns, and threatened to lay waſte the whole 
country. In this extremity the count made a application for aſſiſtance to the king of 
England, who ordered his fleet, conſiſting of five hundred fail, under the command of his 
natural brot her, the earl of Saliſbury, to attack that of the French, though greatly ſu- 
perior-in number. The-two fleets accordingly met off the port of Dam, when the Eng- 
liſh obtained-a moſt deciſive victory, taking three hundred ſhips, and deſtroying a hun- 
dred more; and Philip, finding that the reſt muſt-inevitably fall into the hands of the 
viftorious enemy, ordered them to be burnt**, and, by that means, rendered it impoſſible 
dor him to proceed any farther in his grojeties invaſion of England. 


4. D. 12867 The ambitious fpirit of Phitip, which could neither Ks gratified by any 
moderate ſucceſs, nor yet damped by defeat, induced the neighbouring powers to enter 
into a league, in order to check the dangerous and deſtructive plans of conqueſt which 
that monarch had formed. The emperor Otho the Fourth, the king of England, and 
the count of Flanders, were the chiefs of this confederacy ; and, confident of ſucceſs, 
they already divided, in imagination, the dominions of France. Prince Lewis was ſent 
to oppoſe John, who had landed, with a powerful army; at Rochelle, on the fifteenth of 
| February, and reduced ſeveral towns in Poitou and Anjou. Theſe, however, were 
ſpeedily retaken by Lewis; and the cowardly monarch, after abandoning his conqueſts, 
ſhut himfelf up.in Partenay, i in the hope that his allies would prove more ſucceſsful than 
bimſelf. Philip, in the mean time, had marched to meet the confederated army of Fle- 
mings and Germans; and near the village of Bouvines, between Lille and Tournay, the 
hoſtile forces approached each other. Fhe emperor was accompanied by the earl of 
Saliſbury ; Ferrand, count of Flanders; Renaud, count of Boulogne; Otho, duke of 
Limburg ; ; William, duke of Brabant; Henry, duke of Lorraine ; Philip, count of Na- 

mur; and many other-princes and barons. The principal officers in the army of France, 
— which amountedto fifty thoufand men, (while that of the enemy was greatly ſuperior, ) 
were, Eudes, duke of Burgundy ; Robert, count of Dreux, and his brother, Philip; 
Peter de Courtenay, count of Auxerre and Nevers; Stephen, count of Sancerre; John, 
count of Ponthieu; Gauche, count of Saint Paul; and the biſhop of Senlis. The 
battle began about noon: the conflict was fierce, bloody, and, for a long time, doubtful ; 
the fortune of France and Germany alternately prevailed; Philip himſelf, wounded in 
the throat, and dragged from his horſe, was in of _ ns to death ; Ocho 


— 
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was ſurrounded and captured by his enemies, and reſcued with difficulty : but the valour 
of the French triumphed over every obſtacle; the. ſun, which ſhane on their backs, 
dazzled the eyes of their adverſaries; the confederates, preſſed on all ſides, were obliged 
to give way; the flight ſoon hecame general, and, at fix in the evening, Philip remained 
maſter of the field. Thirty thouſand of the enemy are ſaid to have been killed® ; 
and the counts of Flanders, Holland, and Boulogne, with the earl of Salifbury, and 

about one hundred and forty other counts and barons, were taken priſoners. This 


deciſive victory contrmed the power of — wha had now no enemy to contend 
with. a | 


A. D. 1215, 1216, 1217,] The Engliſh monarch, having purchaſed a truce for five 

| years, by the payment of ſixty thouſand pounds, was permitted to return te his own 
dominions, where the barons had erected the ſtandard of oppaſition. Urged by the 
-tyranny of John to a vindication of their rights, they enforced by arms, what perſuaſion 

had failed to effect; and this ſtruggle between a tyrannical king, and his no leſs tyran- 
nical nobles, fortunately terminated in favour of civil liberty, by producing that cele- 
brated charter, the bulwark of Engliſh freedom, which has ſince been diſtinguiſhed dy 


the name of MaGna CHAR TA. But the king of England made no ſcruple to violate a 


deed which he had been compelled to ſubſcribe; and, after taking every method he could 
deviſe for ſtrengthening his power, in oppoſition to that of the barons, he diſpatched 'a 
meſſenger to Rome to lay the great charter before the pope, and to complain of the vio- 
lence he had ſuſtained in having been obliged to lign i it. 
When the charter was rem by the ſovereign ontiff, he expreſſed the higheſt x reſent. 
ment at its contents; and ſwore by Saint Peter that he would not ſuffer a monarch, 
who bore the ſign of the croſs (which John had recently aſſumed), and was a vaſſal of 
the holy ſee, to be treated in that ignominious manner with impunity . To put his 
threats in execution he iſſued a bull, in which, from the plenitude of his apoſtolick 
power, and fram the authority which God had committed to him, to build and deſtroy 
kingdoms, to plant and overthrow ; he annulled and abrogated the whole charter, as un- 
juſt in itſelf, as extorted by force, and as derogatory to the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee ; 
and, in a ſecond bull, iſſued ſoon after, he prohibited the barons from exacting the ob- 
ſervance of it; he even forbade the king himſelf to pay the ſmalleſt regard to it ; he 
abſolved him and his ſubjects from all oaths which they had been conftraingd' to take ta 
that purpoſe; and he pranounced a general ſentence of excommunicatian againſt every 
one who ſhould. perſiſt in m pretenſions ſo e with treaſon and ini- 
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But theſe ſpiritual cen, ares and prohibitions could not induce the "LEAR to deſiſt 
ſrom defending their liberties; John therefore hired a band of foreign mercenaries to 
oppoſe. them, and with their aſſiſtance he ravaged his kingdom from one extremity to 
the other. One continued ſcene of the moſt deplorable miſery every where preſented 
irſelf to the fight: nothing was to be ſeen but the flames of villages and caſtles reduced 
to aſhes ; the conſternation and wretchedneſs of the inhabitants; tortures inflited by 
the foldiery to enforce the diſcovery of concealed treaſures ; and repriſals; equally de- 
ſtructive, committed by the barons, and their partiſans, -on the royal demeſnes, and on 
the eſtates of ſuch as ſtill adhered to the crown. / 


Ab length che barons, reduced by the triumphant ores of John to the verge of 
ZefiraSon, menaced with the total deprivation of thoſe rights and liberties they had 
been ſo anxious to ſecure, their eſtates ravaged, and their lives in the moſt imminent 
danger ; had recourſe to a remedy as deſperate as the evil it was intended to correct ; 
they diſpatched their leader, Robert Fitz-Walter, together with Saker, earl of Win- 
ton, to the court of France, with an offer to acknowledge prince Lewis, the ſon of 

Philip, for their ſovereign, on condition that he would afford them protection from the 
violence of their enraged monarch. This was a meaſure that could only be juſtified 
upon the principle of ſelf- preſervation; accordi ingly we are told, by Matthew Paris, 
that it was the offspring of deſpair, which was fo great, that the barons, in the bitter- 
: neſs of their ſouls, curſed both the As and this 4 vm,” 


Philip accepted with joy an offer 85 Aattering to his ambition ; but, heing ſenſi ble of 
the danger of entruſting his fon and heir in the hands of men who might, in caſe of 
neceffity,/ make peace with their lawful' ſovereign by ſacrificing a pledge of ſo much 
value, he exacted from the barons four-and-twenty hoſtages, according to Mezeray's 
account , of the moſt noble birth in the kingdom; and having obtained this ſecurity, 
he ſent them an immediate reinforcement of ſeven thouſand men“, to enable them to 
male head againſt the king, till his fon could join them with a more conſiderable force, 
or ws was ordered to dle in i the e rs of EY . 


i 


The pope, being informed of Philip's intention, fent ee, as bis jegate, to the 
1 court, to menace him with interdicts and excommunication, if he dared to in- 
vade the patrimony of Saint Peter, or attack a prince who was under the immediate 
protection of the apoſtolic ſee®: but the king, being aſſured of the obedience of his. 
own vaſſals, changed his principles with the times, and now held the papal cenfures in as 
great contempt, as he had formerly treated them with reſpect. He accordingly | pro- 
ers Fat in the bo N of his armament ; and the preparations were conducted with 
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ſo much vigour, that prince fn 2 his troops on e a fleet of pe Hun- 
dred fail; and, arriving at the Iſle of Thanet, landed without oppoſition. at Sand- 
wich, on the twenty-third of May, 1216. On his approach John retired from 
Dover to Wincheſter, having leſt a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, under the, com- 
mand of Hubert, de Burgh, a brave loyaliſt, of approved fidelity. In this retreat 
the Engliſh monarch met the pope's. legate, juſt arrived from France, who pub- 
liſhed a ſentence of excommunication againſt Lewis, by name, and againſt all his fol- 
lowers, and ahettors. Lewis had endeavoured to pacify the legate, and to avert theſe 
cenfures, by the employment of ſuch arguments as had been ſuggeſted to him by the 
Engliſh barons, which were in ſubſtance as follow—they affirmed that John was inca- 
pable of ſucceeding to the crown, by reaſon of the attainder paſſed upon him during the 
reign of his brother, though that attainder had been reverſed, and Richard had, even . 
by his laſt will, declared him his ſucceſſor; they pretended that he was already legally 
depoſed, by the verdict of the French peers, on account of the murder of Arthur, 

though the effect of that ſentence muſt neceſſarily have been confined to his conti- | 
nental dominions, which alone he held as a hef of the crown of France ; they averred, 
with a greater degree of plauſibility, that he had effected his own depoſition by doing 
homage to the Pope, changing the nature of his ſovereignty, and reſigning. an inde- 
pendent throne for a fee under: a foreign power: and as Blanche of Caſtille, the wife of 
Lewis, was grand- daughter to Henry the Second, they maintained, (though in the order 
of ſucceſſion many other princes had a preferable claim) that in chuſing her huſband 
for their ſovereign they ſtill adhered to the royal family. | 


"Theſe arguments, however, having f proved inſufficient to convince the legate, the 
cenſures were promulgated; and Lewis reſolved to bid defiance to the pope. He 
marched immediately againſt the caſtle of Rocheſter, which he took on the thir- 
tieth of May; and then proceeded to London, where he arrived on the ſecond day of 
the following month, and was received with the loudeſt acclamations, by the Citizens, 
the barons, and their followers, who acknowledged him for their ſovereign, « did homage 
to him, and. exacted a promiſe, confirmed by, an oath, that he weuld reſtore them to all 
their poſſeſſions, and protect them in all their privileges 97. Mezeray aſſerts, that Lewis 
was ſolemnly crowned king of England; but this aſſertion is evidently falſe, though. he 
exerciſed the ſovereign authority, under the title of Damini Regis Franciæ Primogenitus, 
granted charters. for lands and honours, and created Langton, the primate, his high- 
chancellor. The, prince ſaw the number of his partiſans daily encreaſe, while that of 
John, diminiſhed in proportion; for his foreign troops being moſtly levied in F landers, 
and other provinces of France, refuſed to ſerve againſt the heir of their monarchy ®. 
The Gaſcons and Poictevins alone, who were {till Jour 8 . adhered to > his cauſe ; * 
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but they were not ſufficiently ſtrong to maintain that ſuperiority in 1 the field which 
they had hitherto ſupported againſt the confederated barons : his caſtles, therefore, daily 
fell into the hands of the enemy; and Lewis, in a few months, had reduced all the 
ſouthern: parts of the kingdom, except Dover, which he inveſted on the twenty-ſecond 
of July. But this important fortreſs was defended with ſuch {kill and bravery by 
Hubert de Burgh, and a ſpirited garriſon, that he was repulſed in all his attacks with 
conſiderable loſs; and was ſo continually haraſſed by the well- conducted ſallies of the 
beſieged, that he ſwore, in a tranſport of rage, he would not quit the place till he 
ſhould have taken the caſtle, and hanged all the garriſon ; an oath as ill kept as raſhly 
taken! 


While Lewis was waſting his time in this fruitleſs enterprize, the king of England 
having recruited his army, committed dreadful devaſtations on the eſtates of the revolted 
barons, ſome of whom now began to diſcover their error, in claiming the protection of 
a prince who evinced a diſpoſition to oppreſs them. Lewis had imprudently afforded 
ſuch unequivocal proofs of his partiality to his own countrymen, and of his averſion to 
the Engliſh, that the earl of Saliſbury, William Mareſchal, Walter Beauchamp, and 
many other nobles, who had joined him on his arrival, now deſerted him, and their 
defeRion inſpired him with ſuſpicions of the fidelity of thoſe that remained. Thus 
actuated by jealouſy and reſentment, he is ſaid to have formed a plan for the gratifica- 
tion of his revenge, which was diſcovered to the batons by the viſcount de Melun, one 
of his chief confidants. That nobleman being attacked at London by a dangerous 
diſorder, and his recovery deſpaired of, expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing ſome of the Engliſh 
barons; and told them that he could not die in peace until he ſhould have diſcharged 
his conſcience, by diſcovering an affair in which they were deeply intereſted. He then 
gave them to underſtand, that Lewis had reſolved to exterminate all the Engliſh nobles 
who had fought i in ſupport of his cauſe, ſince he conſidered them as traitors to their 
natural prince, and could not, therefore, rely on their fidelity to himſelf; and it was his 
intention to beſtow their eſtates and dignities on his native ſubjects, in whom he could 
repoſe a greater degree of confidence o. This ſtory, whether true or falſe, was currently 
reported, and obtained univerſal credit; and, as it correſponded to other circumſtances 
that rendered it credible, it proved greatly detrimental to the intereſts of Lewis, wha 
was now threatened with a ſudden reverſe of 1 | 


At this conjuncture the king of England died, 483 was ſucceeded by his infant ſon. 
Henry ; the regency of the kingdom being beſtowed on the earl of Pembroke, a noble- 
man of approved courage, extenſive talents, and incorruptible probity. This event 
projet _ to the mes of Lewis; the nobles had no chem mm to offer to their infant 
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prince; their averſion to the French daily increaſed; and the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt Lewis, which was repeated by the legate every Sunday, and in which 
they themſelves were included, had no ſmall influence on their minds: for, however 
the proud barons might have affected to deſpiſe the thunders of the vatican when their 
paſſions were raiſed by hope, and inflamed by reſentment, and when their oppoſition was 
ſupported by the vigorous union and ſpirited meaſures of a ſtrong confederacy; theſe. 
powerful motives had now loſt their principal force, and their conſciences were again 
open to the pangs of remorſe, and awake to the horrors which, in thoſe ſuperſtitious. 
times, were continually attached to the cenſures of the church. | 


- 


Lewis had long ſince loſt the affection of the barons, and he now became the object. 
of their contempt. He had frequently attempted to corrupt the integrity of Hubert de. 
Burgh, the brave governor of Dover caſtle; but ſtill found his honour and courage 
equally invincible. On the death of John he again ſummoned him to ſurrender; and 
repreſented, in a parley, that as he was now diſengaged from his oath of allegiance, he 

_ ought to acknowledge a prince whom his countrymen had received as their. ſovereign, 
and who would be ſtudious to reward his bravery by the moſt ſignal marks of his favour. 
The governor, however, replied, that the late king had left a ſon and ſucceſſor, whom 
it was his duty to obey, and whom he would ſerve while he had life; and, as to the 
offers of Lewis, he obſerved that the eſteem of a magnanimous prince could never be 
purchaſed by ſuch infamous treachery. Lewis, finding him incorruptible, changed his. 
battery, and threatened to take away the life of his brother, whom he had in his power; 
but this reſource proving equally inefficacious, he raiſed the fiege, and repaired to Lon- 
don ; from whence, having taken every neceſſary precaution for ſecuring his intereſt in. 
that capital, he marched to Hereford, and attacked the caſtle, which ſurrendered after a. 
faint reſiſtance. The government of this fortreſs belonged, by hereditary right, to. 
Robert Fitz. Walter, who accordingly laid claim to it; but he had the mortification not 
only of hearing his claim rejected with ſcorn, but of ſeeing the caſtle beſtowed on a. 

- Frenchman, and garriſoned with foreigners. This act, in which deliberate inſult was. 

added to flagrant injuſtice, excited a great clamour among the Engliſh, who plainly, 
perceived that they were to be excluded from every truſt, and that foreigners had mono- 
polized all the confidence and affections of the man whom "Py had bren Tu enough: 


to acknowledge for their ſoverejgns. 


Though Lewis, about this time, went. over to the continent, and” brought back a re-- | 
inforcement of troops; he found, on his return, that his party was conſiderably weak-. 
ened by the deſertion of moſt of the Engliſh barons; and that the death of John, from . 
which he had prognoſticated the greateſt ſucceſs to his cauſe, was likely to render all his 
projects abortive. The earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, together with Wil- 
liam Mareſchal, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Pembroke, had embraced the party of their 


| lawful ſovereign; ; and all thoſe who did not immediately return to their allegiance were 
evidently; 


— 


1 o 
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evidently watching for an opportunity to do it. with ſafety. The regent was fo much 
ſtrengthened by theſe acceſſions, that he ventured to detach the earl of Cheſter with a 
body of troops, to inveſt Mount-Sorel, in the county of Leiceſter, which was in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the French; but, on the approach of the count de Perche, with a ſuperior 
army, that nobleman was compelled to retire; while the French general advanced to 
Lincoln, and, having obtained admittance into the town, laid ſiege to the caſtle. Pem- 
broke reſolved to ſuccour this important place, though at the riſk. of an engagement; he 
therefore aſſembled his forces with ſuch diligence and ſecrecy, that he had marched as far 
as Newark before the count de Perche received the ſmalleſt intimation of his approach. 
The army of the regent was ſo ſuperior in numbers to that of the French, that the latter 
determined to ſhut themſelyes up in the town, and act merely on the defenſive; but the 
garriſon, having received a ſtrong re-inforcement, made a ſally on the befiegers; while 
the Engliſh army, by concert, aſſaulted them, at the inſtant, from without, mounted the 
walls by ſcalade, and, bearing down all reſiſtance, entered the city, ſword in hand. In 
this action, which took place on the nineteenth of May, 1217, the French ſuſtained a 
total defeat ; their commander, the count de Perche, was killed; and many Engliſh ba- 
rons of that party, together with four hundred Knights, and a great number of common. 
| ſoldiers, were taken priſoners o 5 


Lewis had re-commenced the ſiege of Dover caſtle, i in which os was employed when 
he received the unwelcome news of this fatal diſaſter. He immediately deſiſted from his 
enterprize, and haſtened to London, to repair, if poſſible, the loſs he had ſuſtained; when the 
; intelligence of a freſh misfortune put an end to all his hopes. A French fleet, with a ſtrong, 
reinforcement on board, collected by the vigilant activity of his conſort, Blanche of Caſ- 
tile, had appeared on. the Kentiſh coaſt, where they were attacked by the Engliſh, under, 
the command of William d' Albiney, and were diſperſed with conſiderable loſs. D'Al- 
biney is ſaid, upon this occaſion, to have employed a ſtratagem, which greatly contri- 
buted to the victory —Having gained the wind of the enemy, he came down upon them 
with violence; and, throwing. in: their faces a quantity of quick lime, which he had 
provided for the 2 8 blinded them that they were unable“ to take the ſwalleſt 
reſiſtance?! B | 8 e | ET TOS 

Lewis, now RC. of ſucceſs, tered into a negociation with the regent, who. 
| prope him more fayourable terms than he had any right to 1 80 A Peace was ac- 


7 - - * 


b r with the free 1 NY enjoyment of thoſe liberties which had been ſecured 8 2 
the reſt of the nation * 5 After this treaty was ſigned, by which Lewis renounced all, 
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pretenſions to the crown of England, that prince exmbarked; with all his Gra for bis 
native country. \ 


A. D. 1219, to 1222. ] The ſentence of excommunication, which had been pro- 


nounced by the pope againſt Lewis, on his invaſion of England, was now repealed by : 


his legate; and Philip, after a ſucceſsful attack on Rochelle, conſented to another truce 
with the Engliſh, for four years. Lewis then haſtened to join the cruſaders in Lan- 


guedoc, where the flames of war, fanned by the peſtiferous breath of fanaticiſm, fill 


raged with incredible fury. 


The council of Lateran, far from reſtoring peace and tranquillity, had eagerly ſought. 


to provoke diſcord and to engender ſtrife; it had exhibited, in a ſtriking point of view, 
the daring pretenſions of prieſtly deſpotiſm, which aſſumed the right of diſpoſing of 


principalities and empires. Four hundred and twelve biſhops, and eight hundred abbots 


and priors, with the pope at their head, aſſiſted by the patriarchs of Conſtantinople and 
Jeruſalem, with ſeventy- one primates or metropolitans, unanimouſly decided, That 


: & the ſecular power ſhould be bound, under pain of excommunication, to ſwear to ex- 
e terminate heretics, to the utmoſt of its power; that. the biſhops ſhould iflue a 
« thouſand anathemas againſt ſuch as ſhould diſobey them; and ſhould alſo inform the 
i ſovereign pontiff thereof, in order that he might abſolve their vaſſals from their oaths 
„of fidelity, and ſubject their territories to the power of the firſt Catholic, who ſhould 


* chuſe to take poſſeſſion of them?.” This curious theory was ſoon reduced to prac- 
tice. The count of Toulouſe, accompanied by his fon, and the counts of Foix and 


Comminges, preſented himſelf before the council, and demanded the reſtitution of his 
domains. Several biſhops interceded for him, and reminded the pope, that he had ever 
been obedient to his will; that he had given up his fortreſſes when required ſo to do; that 
he had aſſumed the croſs, and had even fought for the church againſt his own ne 
the viſcount of Beziers. Innocent appeared to be moved by quis remonſtrances; but, 


ſays the fanatic Peter de Vaux-Sernai !“, The council of Achitophel did not prevail. It was 
maintained that the Catholic faith could not ſubſiſt in Languedoc, ſo long as Raymond 


remained maſter of that province ; that he, therefore, ought to be baniſhed ſrom thence 


for ever, and, contenting himſelf with an annual income of eight hundred tor to go 
and nw” his fins wherever he could 5, | 


This ſame decree grants Toulouſe, and all the territories ſubdued by the ute to 


Simon de Montfort *, a man deſtitute of truth, honour, and humanity. That nobleman 
continued the ſame line of conduct which had procured him this honourable diſtinction; 
ſome new inſtance of his treachery or cruelty daily occurred; but, fortunately, his de- 
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ſtructive 1 was ſoon interrupted by the hand of death, before the walls of Tou- 
louſe. He was ſucceeded in his title by his ſon, Amauri de Montfort; but the poſſeſſions 
de had uſurped were ſpeedily recovered by the active valour of the youthful Raymond. 
whoſe ſpirited efforts prince Lewis in vain attempted to check: after an impotent attack. 


on the city of Toulouſe, from whence he was compelled to retreat with en 


3 be withdrew his forces, and returned to Paris. 


A. D. 122 8.1 Amauri de Montfort, unable to oppoſe the {kill and courage of his ri- 
val, offered to reſign his right to all the territories beſtowed on his father, by the pope, 
at the council of Lateran, to the crown of France. This important offer was referred to 
au aſſembly of the nobles and clergy, at Paris; and, as Philip, whoſe health had been 


rapidly declining for ſome time, was repairing from Normandy to his capital, in order to 


de prefent himſelf, he was arreſted by death, at the town of Mante, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, and the forty-fourth of his reign. He was interred 1 in the royal vault at 
Saint. Denis. : 


Tn the 1 of the character of Philip 8 his rapes and biflorians : 
em to have been fo far dazzled by the ſplendor of his conqueſts, as to be totally blind 
ta his defets.—Exulting in the effects of thoſe conqueſts, which increaſed the revenues 
and extended the power of their country, the motives on which they were undertaken, 
and the means. by which they were atchieved, have never been attended. to in the appre- 


ciating the merits of the congueror. In the different wars which Philip waged againſt 
Henry of England, and his ſon, Richard, he unfurled the banners of cruelty, oppoſed 


ambition to juſtice, and treachery to honour; his baſe deſertion of the latter in Paleſtine, 


and the ſubſequent perfidy of his conduct to that prince, in Europe, merit the ſevereſt 


reprobation ; nor do his endeavours to emhitter the laſt moments of Henry, by violating 
the ſacred ties of nature, and ſowing diſſenſion between parent and child, excite leſs 
powerful ſentiments of diſguſt. In his treatment of the Jews, he fuffered the dictates 


of equity to be filenced by the ſuggeſtions of intereſt ; and the execution of eighty of 


that unfortunate people, at one time, affords a ſufficient proof that he was not leſs inhu- 
man than unjuſt. The exaction of impoſts the moſt oppreſſive and onerous, on every 


claſs of people, while the kingdom laboured under an interdict, ſhows that he ſuffered 
no opportunity to eſcape for gratifying his rapacity. Yet has the abbe Velly ventured 
to aſſert, that the actions of Philip prove his mer:t to have been equal to his ſucceſs— 
that all his ſchemes were concerted with prudence—that he was economical, in order that 


His people might not be over-burdened /—and, finally, that he was exact in the admini- 


ſtration· of juſtice:IThaſe actions, however, we have laid before our readers, who are 


equal ly N with ourſelves to decide on the HD of thus aſſertion. 


That 
The fame kiſtorian, ſpeaking of Simon de Mates, the leader of the endo againſt the Albigenſes, obſerves, 


- 
- * of ' 


That! he. would. have been. 8 man, had. he been . leſs canoe leſs perfidious, leſs cho-- 


. leric,,. 
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That Philip was an able general, fertile in expedients, and active in the field, cannot 
be denied; that an important extenſion of territory was obtained through his exertions, * 
and the imbecility or inſignificance of his adverfaries, is certain; and that many falutary 
regulations were adopted during his reign, is equally true: but we defy the moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic of his admirers to adduce a fingle tranſaction of his life which can juſtify the 
epithet Magnanimous, conferred on him by the voice of adulation. — Though his mind wa 
capacious and 1 his defects were manys and his virtues few. 


* - Philip was the firſt monarch af Fraue; who was anxious to amaſs treafures in order to 
ſupport an independent and regular body of forces, which, though they may be neceſſary 
„ for the purpoſe of conqueſt, ſometimes ſerve to oppreſs the ſubject, and to ſubvert 
„ the laws of the realm*.” No ſovereign of the Capetian race had hitherto diſtin- 
guiſhed his own intereſts from thoſe of the nation. Till now (ſays Velly) our kings 
„ devoted the royal domains to the ſupport of the majeſty of the throne.” The ſtate 
was careful to defray the expences of war ; and the nobles and the people joined the 
monarch in revenging the injuries ſuſtained by the monarchy. Many inconveniences, 
however, aroſe from this mode of proceeding ; the vaſſals of the 'crown were led to 
judge of the propriety of thoſe motives which had indueed the ſovereign to take up - 
arms; and, as they were deſtined to bear the chief weight of the war, it may be ſuppoſed 
they were not always either prompt or juſt in their deciſions. Hence confuſion and 
delay, ſo peculiarly fatal to all hoſtile operations, were naturally produced: Philip. 
therefore, to obviate theſe numerous inconveniences, determined ta keep an army of his 
own. But, as his reyenues, though greatly augmented, were inſufficient to ſupport the 
enormous expence of this new regulation, he not only increaſed the taxes; but accepted 
of a conſiderable ſum offered him by the Jews, ori condition of revoking the ſentence A ; 

baniſhment that 1255 been pronounced againſt them ?, | 


The univerſity of Paris, which was founded ander the reign of Lewis the Vous; re- 
ceived its firſt ſtatutes during that of Philip Auguſtus. It had profeſſors of the civil 


and canon law, of philoſophy, phyſic, and theology. It was greatly frequented from the 


numerous privileges it enjoyed ; among which were, the right of ſending deputies to the 
national and other councils, an exemption from all national impoſts; and the liberty of 
having all the cauſes in which it was concerned tried by the provoſt of Paris, who aſ- 
ſumed the title of Conſervator of the Royal Privileges of the Univerſity e. The rector had 
the power of licenſing preachers, as well as that of ſuppreſſing them, whenever he N15 
any | tang of complaint : we ſigned all Ae and other public acts. 


. 


blerie, and leſs vindictive.“ (vol. ili. p. n With STALE exceptions we might ſafely Wbſcribe to his indiſerimi- 


nate eulogy on Philip Auguſtus. 
8 Abreg. de MEzerai, ſuit. du tom. i. P. Ph, 8 Rigord, p· 423 Guill, Armor. p. 7% 10 Laur. Ord. 
N 5 5 5 | : 
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The ſtyle of compoſition, in the twelfth century, particularly in religious writings, 
was turgid and uncouth; inflated by a redundancy of myſtic expreſſions, refined meta- 
phors, and ridicylous allegories—of this, the following extracts from the celebrated ſer- 


mons of Saint Bernard, afford a curious ſpecimen : 


Flos utique filius virginis. . . . Flos campi, non horti, campus enim ſine 
« omni humano floret adminiculo, non ſeminatus ab aliquo, non defoſſus farculo. . . . 
« Sic omnino, ſic virginis alvus floruit, fie inviolata, integra, et caſta Mariæ viſcera, 


tanquam paſcua ceterni viroris florem protulere . . . . cujus gloria in perpe- 
« tuum: non marceſcat.” _ S. Bern. Serm, ii. in Adv. Dom. Edit. D. Mabill. tom. i. 
p- 728, 729. | | 


4 Phones namque voluntaria quam fegregavit deus hæreditati ſux, placide prins et 


* abfque ſtrepitu operationis humanz, ſuo fe quietiflimo iHapfu virgineum demiſit in 


ic uterum: poſtmodum vero ubique terrarum diffuſa eſt per ora 8 1d. 1b. 
bom. it. mo miſſus <a p. 745. N 


Ex Deo et homine cataplaſma confectum eſt, quod ſanaret omnes infirmitates tuas. 
« Contuſcz ſunt autem et commixtæ hz duz ſpecies in utero virginis, tamquam in 
4 mortariolo; Sano Spiritu, tamquam piſtillo, illas e commiſcente. 5 1a. ib. 


Serm. iii. in vigil Nativ. „ | 

The Reue 8 were juſtly celebrated at this period in moſt of the countries of 
Europe; they were called Troubadours, or Finders, from the fertility of their invention; 
and were, in fact, the fathers of modern poetry. No bards ever received greater en- 


couragement or protection: they were invited to the courts of the greateſt princes, 


where they were equally reſpected by the brave and the fair, as they celebrated the at- 
Thievements of the one, and the charms of the other. So flattering was the applauſe 
they attracted, that ſeveral crowned heads devoted their leiſure hours to the muſes, 
became Troubadours, and compoſed poems in the e language, which was then 
the e of all the n languages. . 


e IX may be Gomes of the manners of the _ from the romofition expe- 
rienced by Eudes de Sully, in his attempt to aboliſh a ridiculous and impious ceremony, 
which had been hitherto tolerated, not only in the church of Paris, but in ſeveral other 
cathedrals in the kingdom. In the capital it was called The Fools' Feſtivalꝰ in 
- other * 40 The _— of the n . The: . and clerks aſſembled, 


2 Du Cange c verbo Kue e 


elected 


cover the origin of this game. 
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clected a pope, an archbiſhop, or biſhop, whom they conducted in great pomp to the 
church, where they appeared arrayed in difterent whimſical dreſſes, repreſenting wo- 
men, animals, or buſtoons, and dancing and ſinging obſcene ſongs; they converted 
the altar into a ſideboard, where, during the celebration of maſs, they eat and drank, 
played at dice, burnt their old ſandals inſtead of incenſe, and ran and jumped about, 
exhibiting a variety of indecent poſtures. - Eudes, ſhocked at the impious cuſtom, pub- 
Ii hed an ordonnance, by which he prohibited the ſolemnization of this feſtival, under 
pain of excommunication. It was accordingly ſuſpended for a time, but it was after- 
wards revived, and continued to be obſerved till the middle of the fifteenth century. 
There was another feſtival in vogue at this time, calls «The Aſſes Feſtival :” it 
was thus celebrated at Beauvais—the inhabitants ſelected the moſt beautiful young girl 
in the town, whom they placed, with a pretty child in her arms, on an aſs richly capa- 
riſoned'*. Thus equipped, and followed by the biſhop and the clergy, ſhe went in 
proceſſion from the cathedral to the pariſh-church of Saint Stephen, where, as ſoon as 
ſhe had entered the ſanctuary, and placed herſelf near the altar, the maſs began. The 
introit, the kyrie, the gloria, the credo, and all thoſe parts of the ſervice which are ſung, 
were terminated by the exclamation of hinham, hinham—words, which when pro- 
nounced in French, reſemble the braying of an aſs. The proſe, half Latin and half 
French, explained the excellent qualities of that animal. Each ſtrophe concluded with 
this kind invitation—* Sing, good Mr. Aſs; open your beauteous mouth; you ſhall | 
„have plenty of hay, and oats to ſow !'” They then, on their knees, exhorted the ani- 
mal to forget his accuſtomed food, in order to repeat inceſſantly, Amen, amen! The 
prieſt inſtead of Ha mi 72 M, repeated three times Hi wow hinbam, hinham ! whinh was 


re- echoed by the people. 


"There is a ſtatute enacted by the ſame Eudes de Sully, who aboliſhed « The F. ool's 
< feſtival,” ſtill Extant, by which eccleſiaſtics are forbidden not only to play at cheſs, 
but even to have a cheſs-board in their houſes; probably becauſe they were apt to pay 
too much SI to the game, and to loſe at it the money which they ought to have 
given to the poor. In fact it is difficult to conceive any other motive for ſuch a pro- 
hibition ; ſince, of All games of ſkill, cheſs is the game which requires the greateſt 
mental exertion, and. is, therefore, the moſt worthy the attention of a man inclined to 


meditate and reflect. Some authors have gone as far back as the ſiege of Troy, to diſ- 
The eie Anna Comnena, i in her Alexiad, aſcribes 


the invention of it to the Aſſyrians . The Perſians and Chineſe acknowledge that 
they had it from the ras canoor The circumſtances which gave 15 825 it are worthy of 


notice. 


* 


x2 Da Cange Gloſl, verb. Feſtum Annorum. = 23 Odo. Ep, Par, in Preceptor, Synod. 120. 74 Alex. L xxi. 
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At the commencement of the fifth century, there lived in India a young prince 
; whoſe power was extenſive, but whoſe pride was inſupportable*5. In vain did his mi- 
niſters ſeek to inculcate in his mind the ſalutary doctrine, that all the ſtrength and 
power of a ſavereign conſiſt in the love of his ſubjects. Theſe ſage remonſtrances 
were received with diſdain, and thoſe who made them conſigned to deſtruction. A 
Bramin, who was anxious to enforce the fame wholeſome precepts without expoſing 
himſelf to ſimilar danger, invented the game of cheſs**, in which the king, although the 
moſt important of all the pieces, is impotent in attacking, and even in defending him- 
ſelf againſt his enemies, without the aſfiſtance of his ſubjects and ſoldiers. The 
monarch, being endowed by nature with a good underſtanding, made a proper applica- 
tion of this uſeful leſſon, and by an immediate change of conduct averted the misfor- 
tunes with which he was threatened. Grateful for the ſervice that had been rendered 
him, he ſuffered the Bramin to chuſe his own reward; he accordingly required as many 
-grains of corn as the fixty-four ſquares on the cheſs-board would produce by receiving 
one for the firſt, and doubling the number at every ſquare up to the ſixty- fourth, in- 
cluſi ve; his demand, being deemed moderate, was immediately granted without any 
examination: but when they proceeded to calculate the quantity, they found it ſo 
immenſe that all the treaſures of the prince would be infufficient to purchaſe, and his 
dominions, though extenſive, to ſupply it. The Bramin then embraced the oppor- 
tunity to repreſent to his ſoyereign the neceſſity that exiſted for kings to be conſtantly 
on their guard againſt thoſe by whom they are ſurrounded, and to convince him how 
much their beſt intentions were liable to be abuſed. —Fhis anecdote was ſoon diffuſed 
over the country, and extended to the remoteſt regions, whence the game of cheſs was 
a pang from Ai to all parts of the globe. c 


F » 6 -. 


15 — re | * 
| 16 Otherwiſe called : che king's game; * Schak' in Perſian; and Schek,” in Arabic, ignify Kivg or Lord. Hence 
the term *Check-mate,” from the Perfian © Schakmat, ; the King is taken.” 
7 On making the calculation it has been found that to ſupply JJ. 
135884 towns, each of which ſhould contain V n and each meaſure * 
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LEWIS THE, EIGHTH, 


SURNAMED THE LION. 


A. D. 1223. 15 THE acceſſion of Lewis the Eighth, who was now in his a 
ſeventh year, experienced no kind. of oppoſition; though his father had negleQed to 
aſſociate him to the throne, he had left him in. poſſeſſion of an army that was better 
calculated to eſtabliſh his authority, than the celebration of a vain ceremony. The 
new monarch was crowned at Rheims by William de Joinville, archbiſhop of that dio- 
ceſe, and the moſt unequivocal proofs of joy and ſatisfaction were exhibited, on the o 
caſion, from one extremity of the kingdom to the other. He was no ſooner ſeated on 
the throne than Henry the Third, of England, demanded, by a ſolemn embaſly, the 
reſtoration of Normandy, and of the other provinces which had been wreſted from his 


father; but Lewis replied, that thoſe. territories had been formally confiſcated by a _ 


ſentence of the peers, the validity of which he was prepared to defend; and, as the truce 
of four years was on the point of expiring, he determined on renewing the war by an 
irruption into Poitou. The pope, apprized of his intentions, ſought to divert him 
from his purpoſe ; but the king neglected his remonſtrances, and being ſenſible of his 


own power reſolyed to exert. it. 


A. D. 1224, 1225, 1226.] Accordingly, in the enſuing ſpring, having previouſly, 
Rrengthenind, himſelf by an alliance with Frederick, emperor of Germany, Hugh de 
Luſignan, count de la Marche, who had: married. the queen-dowager of England, and 
ſeyeral other powerful barons, he entered Poitou with a numerous army, took the towns 
of Niort, andSa int Jean d' Andely, and advancing as far as. Rochelle, formed the ſiege 

PLE 4 | IEEE 3; 1 | | of: 
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of that city, which he reduced after a vigorous refiſtance*. Having ſubdued all the 
places which the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Poitou, and received the homage of their inha- 
bitants, he returned i in triumph to Paris. | 


The king of England, in the mean time, had levied a conſiderable army, which he 

ſent to France under the conduct of his brother, prince Richard, on whom he had be- 
ſtowed the title of count of Poitou. The inhabitants of Poitou, flattered by the pre- 
' ſence of a prince of the blocd-royal, crouded to his ſtandard; the ſpirit of oppoſition 
was revived ; the career of Lewis was checked ; and that monarch, impatient to engage 
in a new enterprize, conſented to a truce for three years. 


Une by the een of che — wn pontiff, and ſtill more by the dictates of 
intereſt and ambition, Lewis reſumed the croſs, and once more marched againſt the 
Albigenſes. The old count of Toulouſe was dead, and though, previous to his deceaſe, 
he had made every ſubmiſſion the church could require for his :maginary crimes, and had 
proved himſelf a moſt worthy. man and a good Chriſtian, yet did the implacable enmity 
of the ſovereign pontiff extend beyond the grave, and the rites, of ſepulture were denied 
to his body. His fon and ſucceſſor, endued with every quality that could ſecure af- 
fection, or conciliate eſteem, was equally ſubmiſſi ve, and was treated with equal ſeverity 
and injuſtice. Neither his piety could recommend him to the pope, nor his virtues to 
the king ; ; fanaticiſm had deluded the one, and ambition the other; hence they were 
both bent on perſecution, and from the formidable e that were es the 
deſtruction of Ray Un appeared inevitable. 


Previous to his departure from Paris, Lewis thought fie to accept the offer of Amauri 
de Montfort; and in return for the ceſſion of the claims which he derived from the 


+ liberality of the Roman pontiff, Montfort received the promiſe of the poſt of conſtable, ' 


as ſoon as it ſhould become vacant. The king directed his march along the banks of 
the Rhone, and inveſted Avignon with fifty thouſand men. The inhabitants ſet his 
threats at defrance, repelled his attacks with the moſt determined valour, made feveral 
ſaccefsfal fallies, in which the French were routed with conſiderable ſlaughter, and at 
laſt compelled Lewis, after the loſs of the braveſt of his troops, to grant thoſe terms of 
. 5 8 ans Nen he had at firſt refuſed. | | 


- 


After the reduction of Avignon, the king entered Languedoc, and extended his de- 
vaſtations within four leagues of Toulouſe ; but the ſeaſon being too far advanced to 
form the ſiege of that important place, which Raymond had been careful to provide with 
every poflible means of reſiftance, he reſolved to return to Paris. With this view he 


x Geſta Lud. viii, Duch. t. v. p. 186. ; 
| P repaired 
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Tepaired to Clermont in Auvergne, and from thence proceeded to Montpenſier, where he. 
was ſeized with a diſorder that put an end to his life, in the fourth Pe” of his reign, and 
the fortieth of his age. He was interred at Saint Denis. 


"Hi the Eighth poſſeſſed the courage, vigilance, and -Qivity, but not the prudence 
and circumſpection, of his father; like Philip, too, he was turbulent and ambitious, 
eager to extend his dominions at the expence of his neighbours,” and prompt to engage 
in wars, at the call of intereſt, in defiance of juſtice. He has been called a great 
prince * ; but neither the ſplendour of his military exploits, nor his concern for the wel- 
fare and felieity of his ſubjects, gave him the ſmalleſt title to that flattering appellation, 

which e many have acquired, but few have e ; 


| Of deve children bien 1 0 Hed by his wife, Blanche of Caſtille, ſix only ſur- 
vived him; Lewis, Robert, John, Alen Charles, and Ifabella. This laſt founded 
the monaſtery of Longchamp, By his will, the king bequeathed all his dominions to 
his eldeſt fon Lewis, except thoſe appanages which he intended for his brothers; to 
his ſecond ſon he aſſigned the county of Artois; Anjou and Maine to his third ; Poitou 
and Auvergne to his nen the fifth was deſtined for the church“. | 


- Such was the licentiouſneſs that prevailed at- this period among the troops, that i 
one army, about the end of the twelfth century, was attended by fifteen. hundred con-. 
cubines, who were all dreſſed in a moſt expenſive manner. This ſtyle of dreſs fre- 


quently cauſed them to be miſtaken for women of faſhion. Queen Blanche, conſort to 


Lewis, having one day received the kiſs of peace, at maſs, returned it to a woman 
- who ſtood near her, whoſe appearance befpoke her a perſon of rank, but who proved to 
be a woman of the town. Being afterwards informed of this circumſtance, ſhe was ſo 
enraged at her miſtake, that The obtained from the king an edi&?, prohibiting all cour- 
teſans from wearing gowns with trains and capes, and gilt belts. But as good regula- | 
tions are often ill- obſerved, the edict was ſeldom enforced, and things went on in their 
uſual way. The modeſt women conſoled themſelves for this neglect with the teſti. 
mony of their conſcience, and the goodneſs of their reputation, of which they wer | 
BOOTY boaſting, by obſerving, that Bonne renommee vaut mieux que ceinture : 
«© doree ;''—** A good name is better than a gilt volt.” Which ſaying became a pro- 
verb that is till in e. | „„ 

The relaxation that obtained in the adminiſtration of juſtice, was well calculated to 
promote licentiouſneſs. It appears from the archives of the 9 at Beauvais, 


2 Velly, vol. iv. p. 60. 3 Geft. Ludov. viii. apud. Duch. t. v. p. 324. et. ſeq. 4 PE far Ancienne i 
Chevalerie. 45 Du Cange, verb. Oſculum Pacis. s paſq. Rech. de Ia France, t. i. p. 783. 
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_ that a canon of the church had carried off the wife of a citizen, who nde ;oſtlce | 
for the injury he thereby ſuſtained. The crime was notorious; the culprit acknowledged 


his guilt; and the whole neighbourhood bore teſtiinony of the fact: —the judges, after 
mature deliberation, decreed, «+ That the raviſher ſhould reſtore the woman in a fort- 


« night; which was eqtonliagly, done:—thus the canon went -opunithed, and the citi- 
zen unredreſſed. | 


It as Af the commencement of this reign, that pope Reeds the Third confirmed 
the celebrated order of the Minors, the firſt mendicants: they were diſtinguiſhed by the 


| appellation of Cordeliers, from the cord which they wore round their waiſt 7. . Theſe 
monks reſigned all earthly property, and devoted their lives to preaching penitence, and 


to continual mortification and prayer. The inſtitutor of the order was John Bernardon, 
originally of Aſſize in Umbria, who was ſurnamed Francis becauſe he had learned the 
French language in a very ſhort time*. He is repreſented as a man of great fimplicity, 


almoſt uneducated, but leading a life of uncommon auſterity, and following, in all things, 


he pureſt dictates of humanity. To him may be applied, ſays Hainault ?, what has been 


1 faid of Zeno, the founder of the ſect of ftoics:—he taught how to bear with hunger and 


thirft; and he met with diſciples. In fact, he had ſoon. a numerous train of all ranks. 
and conditions, and of either ſex. He divided them into three claſſes : the firſt, 


doomed to celibacy, aſſumed the appellation of freres mineurs; the ſecond, conſiſting of 
married people, were called freres de la penitence; and the third, who were widows, were, 


diftinguithed, in Italian, by. the name of povere donne ( wor women), on in en, by 


: that of Clariſtes, from Saint Claire. | 
2 Vita Santi Franc. per S. Bonay. c. 4+ Ar Choi Bit. gion. 301. A 
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LEWIS THE NIN TH, 
' COMMONLY CALLED SAINT LEWIS. 


# ha 


* D. 3 J QUE E N Blanche was 6 affected at ts death of hay 8 5 


ha; inſtead of waſting her time in- deploring his loſs, ſhe immediately proceeded to adopt 


ij . thoſe vigorous meaſures, which were eſſential to the welfare of the ſtate, and the ſafety 
of her ſon. Lewis, on his death- bed, had appointed her to the regency, in the preſence 


of the archbiſhop of Sens, and the biſhops of Beauvais and Chartres. Though a fo- 
reigner, with five ſons ftill in their infancy, ſhe had the courage to venture on an office 


at all times troubleſome, but peculiarly difficult to fill in a kingdom where women 


were regarded as incapable of holding the reins of government. Her firſt care was to 
ſummon the nobles to attend the coronation of her ſon; but moſt of. theſe factious ba- 


rons, far from obeying the citation, excuſed themſelves on various pretences, all indica- 


tive of their diſpoſition to revolt. Some, who were anxious to preferve appearances, 
pleaded the exceſs of their grief at the recent loſs they had ſuſtained, which incapaci- 
tated them from attending a ceremony that ſhould be marked by general expreſſions 
of joy; others, mare bold, inſiſted that, previous to the coronation, all the vaſſals of the 


crown ſhould, be releafed from confinement; particularly the count of Flanders, and the 


old count of Boulogne®* ; ſome even demanded the reſtitution of certain. poſſeſſions, of 
which they had been unjuſtiy deprived during the two laſt reigns, ſince, by the laws of 
the realm, a previous verdict on; the peers was n Me to eſtabliſh the Va» 
lidity of the forfeiture. | 

= Throf des Ch. Layette des Regentes, br. Paris; An 1236. 
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But, notwithſanding this oppoſition, the young king was crowned at Rheims, the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of which was then vacant, by the biſhop of Soiſſons; and all the nobles 
and prelates who were preſent took the accuſtomed oath of allegiance to Lewis as their 

ſovereign, and to Blanche, as the regent of the kingdom, during the minority of her ſon. 
The queen's chief minifters and adviſers were, the chancellor Guerin, a man reſpectable 
from his age, abilities, and virtue, but rude in manners, and accuſtomed to offer his ad- 
vice in the ſtyle and language of reprimand; and the cardinal de Saint Ange, the pope's 
legate in France, a prelate, who, to the natural advantage of a good perſon, united the 
moſt engaging addrefs, and manners the moſt inſinuating. The regent herſelf is ſaid to 
have been a woman of extraordinary accompliſhments, Hor mental and. . of a 
ſpirit —— in beauty unrivalled. : 


Tt was'not long before her ſkill and reſolution were called forth into action. The 
counts of Champagne, Brittany and la Marche, had, during the late reign, entered 
f into a ſecret league, again/? all men living and to come; the treat y is ſtill extant . Theſe 
were the three firſt noblemen in the kingdom the count of Brittany was a prince of 
ebe blood; the count of Champagne was deſcended from a daughter of Lewis the 
Young ; and the count de la Marche was father-in-law to Henry of England. At this 
eritical conjuncture they renewed the late treaty, and bound themſelves by an oath, to 
obey no orders that ſhould come from the king, directly or indirectly, during his mi - 
nority. Their influence was ſo great that numbers, who had no ſubject of complaint, 
were induced to eſpouſe their cauſe. The king of England, anxious to recover Nor- 
mandy, and the other provinees which had been wreſted from his father, promiſed 
them a powerful ſuccour; and had he kept his word, and profited by the confuſion that 8 
now prevailed throughout the kingdom, there can be little doubt but he would have 
- accompliſhed his purpoſe; but weak, indolent, and irreſolute, 3 was not eee 
80 nature either toe conqueſt or command. a | | 


e the — ay Lfplayed the banners of n they renewed their 
demand for the reſtitution of thoſe eſtates which, they pretended, had been uſt urped 
during the two preceding reigns; a demand which it was impoſſible for the queen to ; 
comply with, both becauſe fuch compliance exceeded the power of a regent, and be- 
cauſe a part of the lands in queſtion had been ſince alienated from the crown. Yet her 
refuſal was deemed a fafficient motive for the commencement of hoſtilities. The count 
of Brittany began by fortifying two places, the eoinmand of which had been conferred 
on him by the late king“; vis. Bellefme in the Perche, and Saint James de Beuvron 

_ m- Normandy; while Richard, brother to the Engliſh monarch, paſſed the Garonne; 


ravaged the * country, and e a diſpoſition to inſult” Rochelle. 5 


* 


2 1 3 chan: AR. 169,350. + Geſta Lud, is apud. Duch, av. 5. 327. 
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Blanche, in the mean time, ſought to ſtrengthen her power by ſecuring the affeftions 
of the people; and ſhe diſtributed her favours and rewards in ſo judicious a manner, as to 
enſure attachment without exciting envy. Philip, count of Boulogne, uncle to the 
young monarch, was the nobleman whoſe enmity or friendſhip was of the greateſt con- 
ſequenice to ber; ſhe accordingly ſpared no pains to engage him in her intereſt : with 

this view ſhe reſtored Mortain and Liſlebonne, which the late king had detached from 
the appanage of Philip; -and alfo ceded to him the ſovereignty of the county of Saint- 
Pol, as a fief of the county of Boulogne. Ferrand, count of Flanders, notwithſtanding 
the ſolicitations of the Roman pontiff, {till remained a captive in the Louvre; as his 
wife, who had no affection for him, pleaded inability to pay his ranſom, It is ſaid that 
their hatred aroſe from play, at which they inceſſantly quarrelled; the count being en- 
raged at the idea of being beaten by his wife at cheſs, and the counteſs refuſing to in- 
dulge him by ſuffering him to wins. Their animoſity was even carried to ſuch a a 
length, that the counteſs was on the point of procuring a divorce, in order to marry 
the count of Brittany: to prevent this alliance was an object of importance to the 
French king, fince it would have greatly augmented the domains of one of his moſt | 
ſeditious vaſſals, and would have afforded that vaſſal a fair opportunity for gratifying 
his ambition, and for diſturbing the repoſe of his liege-lord. That conſideration had 
determined Lewis the Eighth to facilitate the releaſe of Ferrand, which was to have 
taken place at Chriſtmas, in the preſent year. The regent, in order to attach the count 
more firmly to her intereſt, prudently reſolved to grant him terms more favourable than - 

_ thoſe which had been preſcribed by her huſband. By the firſt treaty, he was to have 
paid fifty thouſand livres, at two different payments, and to have given Douai, Lille, 
and VEcluſe as a ſurety; whereas now but half that ſum was exacted from him, on con- 
dition that he ſhould Jeave the young king i in poſſeſſion of the citadel of Douai for ten 
| years. This indulgence was repaid by Ferrand with perſevering fidelity; and though he 
had frequent opportunities of repairing the loſſes he had . he e Peg | 
in ſacrificing intereſt at the ſhrine of gratitude. | s | : 

95 : 2 

A. D. 1227.] Aſter theſe ſucceſsful pocitichs: Bissen collected her troops; and, 
accompanied by her ſon; by the pope's legate, and the counts of Boulogne and Dreux, 
advanced as far as the Quarry of Courcet*®. There the count of Champagne, who had 


openly profeſſed himſelf the queen's admirer, aſtoniſhed at her progreſs in the depth of 


- a ſevere winter, threw himſelf at her feet, and implored her merey. Lewis, at the in- 
ſtigation of his mother, received with kindneſs his repentant vaſſal, and this happy com- 
mencement inſpired him with the moſt ſanguine hopes of a ſpeedy and fucceſsful termi- 
nation to the revolt. Nor was be diſappointed in his expeQation; for the counts of 

Brittany and la Marche, finding themſelves more vigorouſly oppoſed than they had 
- © _ 5 Chron. de Fland. 6 Geft. Lud. ix. Duch. f v. p. 327. 
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reaſon me; gave him the meeting at Venddme, and moms the terms of accom- 
Megs which he had enen to them. 


A treaty was accordingly. SPS by which it was ſettled that prince Ts bro- 
ther to Lewis, to whom his father had bequeathed the counties of Anjou and Maine 7, 
mould marry the daughter of the count of Brittany; that during the minority 12 | 
the prince—who was now only in his eighth or niath year—the count ſhould keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of the towns of Angers, Beauge, Beaufort, and Mans; that he ſhould give his 
daughter, as a dower, Belleſme, Saint-James de Beuvron, Chantoceaux on the Loire, 
Brie Comte - Robert, and ſome other places, which, nevertheleſs, he ſhould be ſu ffered 
to retain during his life; that the princeſs ſhould, within a few days, be delivered into 

the hands of the count of Boulogne, and the conſtable Montmorenci; and, finally, 
that the count of Brittany ſhould form no alliance with the king of England, or the 
duke of Guienne. As for the count de la Marche, he not only promiſed to hold no 

farther correſpondence with the enemies of the crown?, to reſtore all the lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions he had uſurped, and to repair all the injuries hs had committed; but he even 
_.ceded to the young king all the grants which he had obtained during the late reign, 
together with his pretenſions to Guienne, in right of his wife, who was widow to John 
of England . In return for theſe conceſſions Lewis aſſigned him, during the term of 
ten years, a penſion of ten thouſand five hundred livres; allowed him to ſelect, from 
among the friends and allies of France, ſuch guardians as he ſhould chuſe for his child- 
ren; engaged to conclude neither peace nor truce with England, without his approba- 
tion; and conſented to ſtrengthen, this alliance between them by a double marriage— _ 
that of Alfonſo, the king's brother, with Iſabella de la Marche, and that of Hugh de © 
Ja Marche, with Iſabella of France; but neither of theſe marriages took place. The 
two counts did homage, and delivered hoſtages to Lewis, while Matthew de Montmo- 
renci, conſtable of France, ſwore, by the king foul?, to obſerve the treaty. 


A. D. 1229. ]- But the national 5 which thus appeared to be eſtabliſhed on 
a ſolid foundation, was ſpeedily interrupted by the intrigues of the count of Boulogne, 
the king's uncle, who aſpired to the regency ; and as he was generally and deſervedly 
beloved, his party ſoon became formidable. A plan was laid for ſeizing the king's 
perſon: but Thibaud, count of Champagne, again betrayed the deſigns of the conſpira- 
tors to Blanche; and the failure of their project only ſerved to convince them how much 
their ſovereign was beloved by his ſubjeQs. In revenge for the treachery of. Thibaud, 
| they aflembled all the troops they could collect, and, entering his territories, laid waſte 
ä * country wth xe and ſword. 1 he count, unable to impede their progreſs, had, re- 
mat es Ch. Lays ds me. w. „ 235  Recueil des Rangs de d Du Till. 
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courſe to the king for protection; and bu after ordering the rebels to lay S their 
arms, put himſelf at the head of a powerful army, and marched to his relief. Under the 
walls of Troyes he was joined by Thibaud, and Mathew the Second, duke of Lorraine; 


when the regent again ordered the rebels to quit Champagne, promiſing to do them 


juſtiee if they had any reaſonable grounds of complaint“. But the haughty barons re- 
turned an inſolent anſwer, importing that they had taken up arms to do themſelves 
juſtice, and not to aſk it at the hands of a AS who val een the aſſaſſin of 
her huſband “. Fr | 1 . 


Thie Wee however, was ouls afimcd hr the * of ä ths weaks: 
neſs of their cauſe; on the king's approach the confederated nobles retired into the 
county of Nevers, and ſhewed no diſpoſition to come to a deciſive engagement. The 
queen ſeized the moment of ſucceſs to negociate with the count of Boulogne; ſhe con- 
vinced him that his real intereſt was to maintain the authority of the king; his nephgw; « 
ſhe unfolded the ſecret deſigns of the confederates; and plainly proved, that while they » 


flattered his ambition with the proſpect of royalty, their inclinations were unanimouſly . 


directed towards Enguerrand de Couci *3, a nobleman conſpicuous above his contempo- 
raries for his virtues and abilities. Wiest by theſe conſiderations, Philip conſented to- 
pang his e hopes of a cron, for the ſolid emalurgents we a PIR 


The object which next . the tent cn of frhe vis was as ſtate of affair inf 


Languedoc, where Raymond, count of Toulouſe, profiting by the death of Lewis the 


) 


n 


Eighth, had made a conſiderable progreſs in tlie recovery of his paternal dominions. 
Beaujeu, the king's general; after taking the towns of Becede, Cabaret, Grave, and Mon- 
tech, maſſaered all the inhabitants in the moſt cruel and inhuman manner. But 
Ray mond, having defeated him three times in the courſe of one campaign, retaliated his 


5 barbarity; and taught him, by the only means that could affect a mind e with fa=- | 
| e to vir on the 137 ets 5458 of humanity. e | | 


'The ſucceſs of the count of Toulouſe revived the 1505 as the pope, 8 eneſtly' 


: preſſed is the young king and his mother to arm in the cauſe of religion, whoſe rights 


he pretended to enforce by rapine and murder.” The biſhops of the province accord 
ingly aſſembled. at: Narbonne; and after ordaining that the Jews ſhould be diſtinguiſhed = ME, 


by the figure of a wheel, ſix inches in circumference; placed on a conſpicuous part of- 
their dreſs**, they enacted that every Sunday, and on every feſtival, the ſentence of ex- 


communication e e OY all his een ſhould be 5 ens in e 


ee 1 f 
i They ha propped ec that the cont of Champagne, who bad vitro his ores ben ue fog of 


Avignon, had poiſoned the late King. | 
13 L'Allon, Hiſt, de Couci, L ths... * M. Paris; An. 1228. oy. 25 MSS. Colb. p. 2669. 16 Conc. tom. 13 
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churches—a pitiful reſource againſt the attempts of a youthful hero, who maintained 
his rights with glory and ſucceſs. There were ſome other canons paſſed at this coun- 
cil, worthy of notice. By the fifth it is decreed that no will ſhall be valid, unleſs an 
eceleſiaſtic be preſent when it is made, in order to aſcertain the religious faith of the 
teſtator ; by the thirteenth, the eſtabliſhment of new tolls is forbidden; the fourteenth 
regulates the inſtitution of inquiſitors in every pariſh, and the fifteenth and the ſix- 
teenth, by declaring all perſons convicted or even ſu/pefed of hereſy incapable of hold- 
ing any office, make a direct attack both on IT boy of the e and on thoſe of 
the _ , 


= 
— 


By the exhortations of 5 pope, and the remonſtrances of his Inte, the regent was 
induced to ſend a freſh ſupply of troops into Languedoc. The war was then renewed 
with additional vigour, and was conducted by Beaujeu in a manner truly worthy of the 
cauſe in which he had embarked. Every morning (ſays a contemporary writer) , at dawn 


of day, the troops attended maſs, and prayed moſt devoutly ; they then partook of a flight 


repaſt ; and, after poſting guards in different parts of the town, to keep the inhabitants in 


_ - awe, three ſeparate detachments were ſent to ſcour the country—the firſt were armed with 


pick-axes, for the purpoſe of demoliſhing the houſes ; the ſecond with ſpades, for digging 


up the vines in the vineyards; and the third with ſcythes, for mowing down the green 


corn, and every thing elſe that they met with in the fields. This ſyſtem of deſtruction 
was 8 ae! in the environs of Toulouſe for three months. 


"The count af Toulouſe, finding his fabjeats in the utmoſt cis, and . 
driven to deſpair, by the loſſes they had ſuſtained through this barbarous mode of waging. 
war, was at length compelled to liſten to the overtures of peace that were made him by 
the cardinal de Saint Ange. The terms impoſed on him were oppreſſive; but, abandoned 
by his ſubjects, he was obliged to ſubmit, and to purchaſe an exemption from eccleſiaſ- 

tical tyranny and perſecution, by the ceſſion of his hereditary dominions to the king of 
France, and by the payment of a conſiderable ſum of money to different churches and 
monaſteries. The motives which ſuperinduced the commencement of this war, and in- 
fluenced its continuance, were rather founded, ſays Velly?*, on a deſire to deſpoil the 
count of Toulouſe of his dominions, than from any. wiſh to put his orthodoxy to the 
proof. In vain did that unfortunate prince repeatedly. ſue for peace to the church, and 


offer to pay an unplicit ſubmiſſion to the orders of the Roman pontiff; ſo long as he 


perſiſted in his reſolution to maintain his juſt pretenſions to the patrimony of his anceſ- 
tors, he was deemed an incorrigible heretic, and an object of excommunication; but, no 
ſooner did he conſent to reſign a great part of his dominions, than he became 2 good 
Catholic; his ſentiments were declared to be orthodox; and not the ſmalleſt er corn 


27 Guil. de Pod. c. 38. 1 Tom. iv. p- 129. 
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of his errors was required! So dreadful was the infatuation, under which men laboured 
at this diſgraceful period, when the practice of Chriſtianity was, by deſigning priclty and 
intereſted monarchs, made to conſiſt in a violation of its precepts ! 


Thus terminated the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, 3 a cruel 0 ſanguinary war 
of twenty years, during which all the malice of perſonal hatred, and the mad rage of 
ambition and fanaticiſm were, to the diſgrace of humanity, alternately diſplayed. By 
this treaty of peace, which was ſigned at Paris, Lewis acquired all that extent of terri- 
tory which had belonged to the counts of Toulouſe, beyond the Rhone *?; comprehend- 
ing the duchy of Narbonne, the counties of Narbonne, Beziers, Agde, Maguelonne (or 
Melgueil), Niſmes, Uſez, and Viviers; a part of the Toulouſain; one half of the county 
of Albigeois, comprehending, excluſive of the dioceſe of Caſtres, that part of the arch- 
| biſhoprick of Albi, which lies to the left of the Tarn; and, laſtly, the viſcounty of 
Grezes, with all the pretenſions of Raymond to the ancient counties of Velai, Gevau- 
dan and Lodeve. The domains thus ceded are ſuppoſed to have produced an annual 
revenue of fix thouſand livres tournois, which was a very conſiderable ſum in thoſe 
days. They were all annexed to the crown, and placed under the authority of two royal 
ſeneſchals, one of whom reſided at Beaucaire, and the other at Carcaſſonne. The firſt 
had the command of the dioceſes of Maguelonne (now Montpelier), Niſmes, Uſez, Vi- 
viers, Mende, and Puy, with that part of thoſe of Arles and Avignon, which is ſituated 
beyond the Rhone: the juriſdiction of the ſecond extended over the dioceſes of Carcaſ- 
ſonne, Beziers, Lodeve, Agde, Narbonne, a part of the Albigeois to the left of the Tarn, 
and a part of the Toulouſain.— Theſe two diſtricts, with the territory of Toulouſe, 
which Raymond retained, formed that province, which was nftereards denominated 


Languedoc. 


The count of Toulouſe ſurrendered five of his caſtles to the king” s troops, as a Garety | 
for his compliance with the terms of the treaty ; and his daughter Jane was, according to 
agreement, immediately affianced to Alfonſo, the brother of Lewis. Raymond remained 
ſome time at the court of Paris, where he acquired the eſteem and friendſhip of the king, 
who ſent him back to his own dominions loaded with honours and preſents. 


During theſe negociationga council was holden at Toulouſe, by which the formidable 
tribunal of the Inquifition was eſtabliſhed on a permanent baſis??; the biſhops were order- 
ed to appoint one eccleſiaſtic and two or rakes laymen in every pariſh**, to make a ſtria 
ſearch after heretics, and their protectors, not only in their houſes, which they were to 
ſearch from top to bottom, but in any ſubterraneous paſſages in which they might take 
refuge; threatening the inferior magiſtrates with the molt ſevere punithments, in caſe of 


10 De Vaiſfette, Hife. de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 35. 20 Conc, tom. xi. P. 727 et ſeq, 22 Can. 1, 2, 3. 
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of a refuſal to enforce theſe tyrannical mandates ** ;. and confiſcating the poſſeſſions of 
foch noblemen as ſhould permit theſe unfortunate objects of perſecution to fix their 
reſidence within their domains. All heretics, who ſhould become voluntary converts, | 
were prohibited from reſiding in ſuſpected places; and ordered to inhabit only Catholic 
towns; they were to wear two croſſes, one on either ſide of their boſom, of a colour dif- 
ferent from that of their clothes; and they could not hold any public office, without a 
particular diſpenſation from the pope or his legate. Such heretics as fear alone had in- 
duced to profeſs the true faith, were condemned to perpetual impriſonment, to be ſup- 
ported by thoſe who ſhould profit by the confiſcation of their effects. Every perſon 
ho had attained the age of maturity*3, was bound to promiſe a ſtrict adherence to the 
Catholic faith, and to ſwear that he would inform againſt heretics : which oath was to 
be renewed every two years. Every layman was forbidden to keep either the Bible or 
Teſtament in his houſe *4, and was only permitted to have the Pſalter, the Breviary, or- 
the Book of Prayers, in Latin, but not in the vulgar tongue:—this is the firſt inſtance 
ef a ſimilar prohibition in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; the abbe. Velly aſcribes*> it to a de- 
Fire of preventing {heretics from making an improper uſe of the ſcriptures; it would cer- 
tainly have been more candid to impute it to the true cauſe, a wiſh to keep the laity in 
a ſtate of ignorance on all religious matters, in order to extend the influence, and to 
_ "Increaſe the emoluments, of the clergy. By the thirty-eighth canon it was forbidden to. 
. _ conſtru@ any new fortreſſes, to rebuild ſuch as had been demoliſhed, and to erect arty, 
new tolls; all barons, knights, citizens, and peaſants were likewiſe prohibited from en- 
tering into any league or combination, except againſt the enemies of the church; it was 
laſtly ordained, that juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered OOH and that the Judges ſhould pate 
Tiſh "ſw e four times a year. | Re 


$974 9 aur the ſame time, publiſhed an 5 which tended to ſanction and 

| Gievaraye theſe ſhamefu] encroachments of the church **: It enacts, that the churches 
© of the province of Languedoc ſhall enjoy all the vis, immunities, and liberties of 
the Gallican church; that ſuch as are convicted of hereſy ſhall be puniſhed without 
delay, according to their deſerts; that whoeyer ſhall favour them ſhall be holden un- 
worthy to fill any office, incapable of ſucceeding to any eſtate, and ſhall likewiſe for- 
feit all his property, real and perſonal; that the barons and officers of juſtice, under pain 
of confiſcation and corporal puniſhment, ſhallexert themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to 
diſcover heretics, that they may be ſurrendered into the hands of the eccleſiaſtical Judge, 

who ſhall chaſtiſe them without reſpect to perſons; that the effects of thoſe who ſhall 
remain a whole year under a ſentence of excommunication ſhall be ſeized by the offi. 
ders of the crown, and the culprits ſhall not recover them till they have ſatisfied the 
25 475 and received an . order from the king for that FUR The king's youth 
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is the only poſſible excuſe that can be offered for this arbitrary edict; though, as he 
ſuffered it to remain in force during thirty years, without any attempt to modify its ty- 
rannical proviſions, or to repreſs its evil effects, his conduct, in this reſpert; ee 
merits reprobation. 


A. D. 1230.] While the polity of the regent was highly EA ORE 9000 hs: exten- 
ſion of territory which had been acquired by the treaty with Raymond, the count of 
Brittany once more erected the ſtandard of revolt, and engaged Henry of England to 
eſpouſe his cauſe: that monarch accordingly embarked at Portſmouth, with his army, 
on the laſt day of April, and arrived ſafe at Saint Malo, where he was received by/ his 
ally, who ſurrendered ſeveral places of ſtrength into his hands; and a great number. FRG 

the nobility did homage to him as their ſovereign. | PESO 
r 

| - Lewis, apprized of their intentions, had already taken Angiers, i in the vicinity of which 
his army was poſted to obſerve the motions of the Engliſh. and to oppoſe their entrance 
into Poitou; but, ſeeing that Henry remained at Nantes, in a ſtate of inactivity, he ad- 
vanced towards Amiens, which he inveſted and took, together with ſeveral places in the 
vicinity of Henry's quarters, without having experienced the ſmalleſt interruption. from 
that prince, who, far from making thoſe exertions which were 3 ſucceſs 
to his undertaking, devoted his whole time to eee and an #27, vis ns 

"Lewis, however, being compelled to dive his troops Genie 3 to 8 an Ar- 
rection of the nobles, who, in the hope of being ſuſtained by Henry, had embraced the 
opportunity afforded them by the abſence of their monarch to excite freſh commot ions: 

the king of England, had he poſſeſſed {kill and ſpirit ſufficient to.avail hin ſelf of the 
favourable conjunQure, might, probably, have been able to recover the dominions 
which his predeceſſors had loſt. The French forces were all employed in another 
quarter; and the Normans were earneſt in their ſolicitations to him, to go and take 
poſſeſſion of their country: but, inſtead of complying with their requeſt, he marched 
into Poitou, and reduced the ſmall town of Mirabeau; then repaired to Guienne to re- 
ceive the homage of the Gaſcon barons; and, laſtly, returned to Brittany, where he 
relapſed into his former indolence, and ſuffered Lewis to complete, without interruption, 
the pacifieation of his kingdom. He ſoon. after left. the continent, and, by the advice of 
his. miniſters, was induced to ſubſcribe a truce for three W - in which the: count of 
Brittany was induded. V | 

8 

"The king Pied by this e of meinquilliry to fortify his 8 Bs to re- 

new the ancient treaties of alliance with the emperor and his ſon. He alſo publiſhed a a 
ſevere ordonnance againſt the Jews, who were alternately baniſhed and recalled, in order 


to gratiſy the rapacity of the ſovereign. It appears by various * that the effects of 
3 K 2 _ all 
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all Jews who were ſettled in the kingdom*?, belonged to the barons within whoſe do- 
mains they had fixed their reſidence. They were forbidden by the law to change their 
abode without the permiſſion of their lord, who was empowered to follow and claim them, 
as fugitive flaves, even in the royal domains. It even appears that this unfortunate 
people were regarded as an object of traſſic“; they were transferred, with the land, from 
one proprietor to another, and were ſometimes ſold ſeparately, in the ſame manner as 
negroes are now fold in the Weſt- India iſlands: their value being eſtimated according 
to their talents and induſtry. The ſpirit of perſecution was carried ſtill farther; for 
if a ſew became a convert to Chriſtianity, the whole of his property was confiſcated to 
the king: thus the abjuration of error was, by a ſtrange and impious inconſiſtency of 

oppreſſion, made to incur as ſevere a puniſhment as could be inflicted for the commiſſion 


of a crime! 


2 SIND Lewis, whoſe piety procured him the appellation of Saint, could ſo far miſtake 
or pervert the precepts and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity as not only to ſanction and confirm, 
but everyto extend theſe oppreflive laws. He compelled the Jews to wear ſome diſ- 
'tinguiſhing mark; and if they appeared in public without it they were fined ten livres, 
and their garment was forfeited to the informer. The Chriſtians were forbidden to have 
any commerce with them; they could not take a Jew into their ſervice, nor rent a farm 
of him, nor employ him as a phyſician or ſurgeon; nor take his child to nurſe. When 
à Jew appeared in evidence againſt a Chriſtian®?, he was compelled to ſwear by the ten 
names of God, and his oath was accompanied by a thouſand imprecations on his own 
head if he deviated from the truth. The perſon, too, who adminiſtered the oath, thus 
- addrefſed him. May the Lord God ſend you a continual fever, or ague, if you are 
«« guilty of perjury ; may he deſtroy you in his anger; you, and your family, and your 
« effects: may your enemies ſeize your poſſeſſions, and raviſh your wife: may the 
« ſword, and death, fear and inquietude purſue you on all ſides : may the earth ſwallow 
« you up like Dathan and Abiron : may all the ſins of your parents, and all the male- 
4 ditions contained in the law of Moſes, fall on your head!” To this Chriſtian-like 
invocation theſe miſerable objects of public execration were compelled to anſwer three 
times—So be it. A Chriſtian convicted of a criminal connection with a female Jew was 
burned alive: a contemporary author juſtifics the ſeverity of this puniſhment, by 
aſſerting that the commiſſion of ſuch an act with a Jew is a crime equal to that of 


beſtiality ! ['5t 


A. D. 1231 to 1233. "Pd was more worthily cloned in checking the arro 
gant PET of his prelates, who, on the ſmalleſt ſubject of mas aſſumed . 


#7 Laur, Ordon, des Rols de Fr. t. i, p. 16. 2 b. p. 48. | e , ORE rote ee 
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right of laying their dioceſes under an interdi&. In order to remedy the inconveniences 
ariſing from ſo flagrant an abuſe of authority, the king ſeized their temporalities; which 
mode of proceeding, in a few years, produced the defired effect. -Having attained his 
. nineteenth year, he was perſuaded by his mother, to beſtow his hand on Margaret, the 
eldeſt daughter of Raymond Berenger, -count of Provence, a princeſs of extraordinary 
beauty and rare accompliſhments, though ſhe had not yet completed her fourteenth 
year. The nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence at Sens, where the young 
queen was crowned a few days after the marriage. The three ſiſters of Margaret were 
married ſoon after; Eleanor, to Henry the Third of England; Sancia, to prince Ri- 
chard, brother to that monarch; and Beatrice to Charles, brother to Lewis, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the title of count of Provence, in right of his wife, and by his own valour 
and conduct became king of Sicily. | ; | 
A. D. 1234, 1235. ] The truce with England being nearly expired, Lewis deemed * 
it neceſſary to make the moſt formidable preparations for renewing the war. Deter- 
mined to chaſtiſe the count of Brittany, who had already commenced hoſtilities, he 
marched into his territories at the head of a powerful army; and though his vanguard 
was attacked and defeated by the count, he advanced into the interior parts of the 
country, and committed the moſt dreadful devaſtations ; his turbulent vaſſal, 'alarmed. 
at the rapidity of his progreſs, demanded a truce till November, when he engaged, if 
the king of England did not in the interim come in perſon to aſſiſt him, to ſurrender 
Brittany into the hands of the king, This propoſal, being accompanied by a confider-- 
able ſum of money, was accepted; and Henry not having appeared within the appointed 
time, the count, at the expiration of the truce, fulfilled his engagement: He repaired 
to Paris, did homage to Lewis, renounced all the advantages which had been accorded. 
Him by the treaty of Vend6me; ſurrendered. to the king, for the term of three years, 
the caſtles of Saint-Aubin, Chantoceaux and Marceuil3*; promiſed, as ſoon as his fon 
' ould come of age, to ſerve five years in Paleſtine, at his own expence; and, laſtly, 
bound himſelf to re-eſtabliſh the nobles of ME in all their. ancient. rights, privi- 


| Neil and immunities, 


| The ſubmiſſion of the count of "PAGER and the WES ts conduct which had pro- 
duced it, kept the other great vaſſals of the crown in awe, In order to reduce their 
power within proper. bounds, Lewis adopted a reg 8 which precluded the nobles 
from marrying their daughters to foreigners, and reſtrained them from enereaſing their 
influence by connections and alliances with the neighbouring powers. 


A. D. 24365 1237.] The king having now attained his one· and · twentieth year, 
took the reins of government into his own hands; but though Blanche ceaſed to bear 


| 32 Duch, t. v. p. 692. 
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the title of Regent, ſhe ſtill maintained her former aſcendancy; nd by her acute pene- 
tration and prudent counſels, greatly aſſiſted her ſon in ſupporting with dignity and 
eaſe the burden of royalty. Thibaud, count of Champagne, having ſucceeded to the 
crown of Navarre, had promiſed not to marry his only daughter, Blanche, without the 
king's conſent ; but faithleſs to his oaths, he ſecretly married her to John de Dreux, 
ſon to the count of Brittany, giving her the county of Perche as a dower, and ſettling 
on her the kingdom of Navarre, to the excluſion of any children he might afterwards 
have. Lewis was no ſooner apprized of this alliance, than he ſent to demand the 
three places which Thibaud had promiſed to ſurrender, in caſe he hroke the engage- 
ment he had contracted; but the king of Navarre, inſtead of complying with the ſum- 
mons, entered into a league with the counts of Brittany and la Marche, prepared to reſiſt 
by arms the attempts of Lewis, fortified his towns, aſſembled his troops, and endea- 
voured to engage the pope in his intereſt. As a new cruſade had been recently pub- 
liſhed, and Thibaud had aſſumed the croſs, the ſovereign pontiff, Gregory the Ninth, 
did not heſitate" in eſpouſing his cauſe. With that view he wrote a peremptory letter 
to the French monarch, commanding him to defiſt from all hoſtilities againſt a prince 
who, being about to repair to the Holy Land, was placed under the immediate protection 
of the apoſtolic ſee. But Lewis, deſpiſing the threats of Gregory, collected his army, and 
was on the point of making an incurſion into Brie and Champagne, when Thibaud, alarm- 
ed at the vigour of his preparations, ſuddenly. changed the martial tones of war, for the 
humble language of ſupplication. Lewis granted him the peace he ſo earneſtly ſolicited, 
on condition that he ſhould deliver up the towns of Bray-upon-Seine and Montereau- 
Faut- Vonne, till ſuch time as he ſhould have fulfilled the promiſe he now made to re- 
pair to Paleſtine with all convenient expedition, and not to appear again in France til 
the e WE: ven . 

— was Kill in a ate of PRE Er IR though the inquiſtion; Had AR 9 85 
bliſhed three years in that devoted province, it had not overcome the numerous ob- 
ſtacles which reaſon and juſtice oppoſed to it. The conſuls of Toulouſe ſtarted many 
objections to the proceedings of the inguiſitors, 2nd Raymond. inſiſted on their obſerv⸗ 
ance of certain forms . This was ſufficient to excite the clamours of the devotees, 
and to draw down the vengeance of. the church upon his head. He was accuſed of af- 
fording protection to heretics; and the eccleſiaſtical thunders were accordingly launched 
againſt him. Ihe prince, juſtly incenſed at the infolence of the prieſts, forbade his 
ſubjects to appear before the inquifitors : war was thus declared, and the clergy and 
monks of Toulouſe, were the firſt. to feel its effects; they were compelled to leave the 
city; und the Jacobins in particular, as the heads of the inquiſition, were properly ex- 
. Fon * mark wes N 35, The new tripynat was not potter MEA Rt 


Reg. des Chartes de Champ. 41 2.404 Guil, de Pod. c. 4r, apud. puch. t. viii, p. 694- . 
35 Catel. 8 0 du Comte de Toul. p. 775 


Narbonne. 
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Narbonne. The archbiſhop of that dioceſe, having inſtituted a proceſs againſt ſome 
people who were ſuſpected of hereſy, the inhabitants of the Lower Town flew to arms, 
broke open the houſe of the Freres Precheurs, ſeized the regiſters of the inquiſition, and 
tore them in pieces; theſe proceedings gave rife to a civil war; which, however, was 
ſpeedily ſuppreſſed by the authority of the king, who ordered both parties to prefer their 
ue and ſeek for e by nee to his ſeneſchal, at Carcaſſone. | 


But eee did not experience the eſe ay from the court 10 e 8 
the news of the commotions at Toulouſe had been carried by the archbiſhop of Vienne, 
who officiated as legate for the pope ss. Gregory wrote a threatening letter to the 
count, in which he ordered him to make ſuch reparation for his conduct as his legate 
fhould preſeribe; to compel the conſuls to ſubmit to the authority of the inquiſition; to 
aſſume the croſs, and repair in the following ſpring to the Holy Land, there to remain 
five years. The ſovereign pontiff wrote to the king at the ſame timez deſiring he would 
arni” againſt the heretics, conſtrain the count of Toulouſe to repair to, Paleſtine, and 
give the adminiſtration of Languedoc to prince Alfonſo, who was to marry, the count's 
daughter. Lewis, however, was in no haſte to comply with the entreaties of an inſo- 
Tent and arrogant prieſt, who ſet both juſtice and humanity: at defiance: on the con · 


mury, he ventured to remonſtrate with Gregory on the impropriety of his: conduct, and 


at length induced him to revoke the ſentence of baniſhment, which he had pronounced 
| againſt Raymond, and to leave the deciſion of the matter to his on diſcretion - About 
is time the marriage of Alfonſo, brother to Lewis, with Jane, the only daughter of 
Raymond; and that of Robert, another of the king's brothers, with NY ſiſter ny | 
doke of e were celebrated at Paris, wirh great magnificence. „FF 


A. D. 1239 to 1242. 7 The tranquillity of the king ſeemed now to be eſtabliſhed 
on a permanent baſis; and a lapſe of three years occurred without any tranſaction worthy 
of hiſtorical' notice. The factious nobles, baffled in their ſucceſſive enterprizes, had 
aſfumed the croſs, and ſignalized their ineffetual valour in the plains of Paleſtine. The 
pope, engaged in a diſpute with the emperor Frederic, had the audacity to depoſe his 
enemy, and to offer his throne to Robert, brother to Lewis; but the French monarch 
was too wiſe to riſk a certain good for a precarious advantage, or to acknowledge the 

right of the Roman pontiff to diſpoſe of crowns at his pleaſure. By this prudent con- 
duct he ſecured to his ſubjects the bleſſings of peace ; Which IPs continued to agen ROW 

the rte de ih Marche hoiſted the ſtandard:of n, | 1 


The county of Poitou had recedly been 3 by Lewis on his brother Alfonſo; 
\ 2 as the count de la Marche held ſome conſiderable fiefs in this province, he was ſum- 


— 


— 
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moned to do homage to the prince. With thn citation he reluctantly complied, and, 
immediately aſter, at the inſtigation of his wife, flew to arms, inſulted Alfonſo, and pre- 
pared to wage war againſt his ſovereign. The rebellious vaſſal invoked the aſſiſtance 
of the king of England, who accepted his invitation, and repaired to France, the ſcene of 
his former diſgrace. Lewis, in the mean time, diſplayed his accuſtomed vigour: having 
aſſembled his army, he attacked the ſtrong fortreſs of Frontenay, on the confines of 
Saintonge and Poitou, which, aſter a ſiege of fiſteen days, was taken by aſſault. He 
next reduced the towns of Villiers, Breic (or Preic ), Saint Gelais, and Mantac, with the 
caſtle of Auterne. Tonnay-Boutonne, Thoron, and Taillebourg, threw open their 
gates at his approach : at this laſt place he fixed his camp, in a meadow watered by the 
river Charente, on the oppoſite fide of which the Engliſh army was poſted, - The ſtream 
was narrow, but deep, and over it was a ſmall bridge of ſtone, which would only admit 
four men a· breaſt, and which was defended by ſome towers in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh. This dangerous paſſage the king determined to force; and, after two unſucceſsful 
attacks, in which he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs, he at length effected his pur- 
poſe . A battle then enſued, in which the enemy was worſted, and the Engliſh mo- 
narch, quitting the field with precipitation, fled to Saintes; thither he was followed by 
the conqueror; and, before the walls of that city a more bloody and more decilive en- 
gagement took place. The conflict was long ſuſtained between the rival monarchs with 
equal fury, and with equal ſucceſs; the French were anxious to maintain the glory they 
had acquired on the preceding day, and the Engliſh were equally ſolicitous to efface the 
diſgrace they had then ſuſtained ; great courage and reſolution were diſplayed on both 
ſides ; but, at laſt, victory again declared in favour of Lewis: Henry was the firſt to fly ®, 
and the whole army ſoon followed his example. A few French knights having purſued. 
them with more ardour than prudence, entered the gates of Saintes at the ſame time, 
and were taken priſoners. That very night, however, the town was evacuated by the 
Engliſh, and taken poſſeſſion of by the king. The count de la Marche, no longer able 
to reſiſt the ſtorm which he had raiſed againſt himſelf, had recourſe to the clemency of 


Lewis, who conſented to an accommodation, on condition that the count ſhould reſigg 


all pretenſions to the places which had been reduced daring the war; and that he ſhould : 
do homage for the reſt of his dominions, | | - 


hen the rrevty . up, the count, bee to agreement, 3 to PS oY 
king's camp, accompanied by his wife and children, in order to ſign it. He there threw | 
himſelf at the feet of Lewis, and, burſting into tears, thus addreſſed the monarch: «< My 
lord and ſovereign, you ſee at your knees a wretch, who owns that he is unworthy of 
all favour, becauſe he has added infolence to injuſtice ; but forget his crime, and let 

« Juſtice give way to merey, from which alone he can expect his pardon??,” This ab- 


37 ſoinville, p. 21. 3 Guil. Guiart. p. 138. 39 Guil, Nang. p. 339. 
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ject ſubmiſſion excited the king's pity, who immediately raiſed up the count and his 
wife, and contented himſelf with exaQting a promiſe from the former to accompany 
him in an expedition he was about to undertake againſt the count of Toulouſe. 


That nobleman, forgetting the ſupport he had received from Lewis, when threatened 
with the vengeance of the pope, had not only declared war againſt his protector, but 
even againſt his own daughter and her huſband. —The deſire of recovering what he had 
loſt by the treaty of Paris effaced from his mind the recollection of paſt favours. Having 
received a promiſe of aſſiſtance from the kings of Navarre, Caſtile, and Arragon; from 
the viſcount Trencavel; from the counts of Foix, Armagnac, Comminges, and Rodes ; 
from the viſcounts of Narbonne, Lautrec, and Lomagne; and from other powerful noble- 
men, he had concluded a treaty of alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the count de la 
Marche, whoſe daughter, Margaret, he was diſpoſed to marry, and, enraged at having 
been forced to give his own meer, Jane, to the count of Teen he reſol ved to diſ- 
inherit her. | | 


Taking the field with all the troops he could collect, Reed wank this king! O 
domains, which he laid waſte with fire and ſword; he then defeated a body of troops 
that were ſent to oppoſe him ; -took poſſeſſion of the Raſez, the Minervois, the Terme- 
nois, and the · circumjacent diſtricts ; reduced the Carcaſſez; took Albi by aſſault; and 
ſeiaing Narbonne, and its territory, re- aſſumed the title of duke of Narbonne, which he 

had formally reſigned. Lewis, on the news of this revolution, detached the old count 
of Brittany, and the count de la Marche, with a part of his army, to check the rapid 
progreſs of Raymond; but the particulars of this expedition are not . in 
hiſtory. ; 


A. D. 1243.] The king, at length, found means to a the power of 3 
by corrupting his allies; and that prince, alarmed at the general defection, was com- 
pelled to ſubmit to a confirmation and rene wal of the treaty of Paris, reſtoring all the 
places he had reduced, and ſurrendering to the king, for the term of five years, the caſtles 
of Puicelſi in Albigeois, of Najac in Ronergue, of Laurac in the Toulouſain, and of 
Penne in Agenois. While this peace was negociating with the count of Toulouſe, the 
king of England had fled, firſt to Blaye, and afterwards to Bourdeaux. He there 
iſſued orders for levying troops; but, being pillaged by the Gaſcons, who took his mo- 
ney, and brought him no men in return, and abandoned by thoſe on whoſe i invitation 
he had repaired to France, he ſolicited a truce, and offered to pay five thouſand pounds 
to defray, the expences of the war. This propoſal was accepted by Lewis; and a truce 
for five... years was accardingly ſigned by the np monarchs®; ; after which A re- 


40 Rymer, Eredera, tom i. P. 146. 
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turned -to England, not crowned with laurels, dut covered with diſgrace. The j joy ex 
perienced by the French, on the happy termination of à wer, which had appeared to be 
pregnant with the moſt ferious conſequences, was conſiderably heightened, on the return 
of Lewis to his capital, by the birth of a prince, who was r r 28 0 e oy 
Ki rags on received the name "Of his father.” VF 8 
On the death of y. Sinibald, 8815 Ode was . elected by the blue t to 
| ſucceed him in the papal chair; this pontiff, who affumed the title of Innocent the 
Fourth, had been the particular friend of the emperor Frederic; but elated by his pro- 
motion, he renewed the arrogant pretenſions of his predeceffor, and, by his conduct, ex- 
tended the deſtructive flames of civil war, which had too long ravaged the fertile plains 
of Italy. The ſentence of excommunication againſt Frederic was renewed, and every 
eccleſiaſtie throughout Europe had orders to read it in the pulpit. A clergyman of Pa- 
ris, whoſe piety, though fincere, was not tinctured with ſcholaſtic gloom, aſcending the 
pulpit with the bull of pope Innocent in his hand, thus addreſſed his congregation : 
<«. You all know, my brethren, that I have received orders to fulminate an excommunication. 
<&which has been launched againſt Frederic ; /Yby I know not—all that Eknow'i is, that 
e violent diſputes, and an irreconcileable hatred, ſubſiſt between that prince and the Roman 
«-pontiff; God only knows which of the two is in the wrong; wherefore I excommunicate, 
with all my power, that perſon who has injured the other; and I abſolve him, who, to 
the great offence of all the Chriſtian world, has fuſtainedthe injury“. This pleaſantry 
became a ſubje& of laughter to all Paris; the emperor, who was ſoon informed of 
it, ſent confiderable preſents to the facetious preacher; while the pope, who, probably, 
. felt the force of ſuch raillery, puniſhed: his indiſcretion ” the infliction of à ſevere pe · 
nance. | 
| "Lewis, about this time, finding the extreme inconvenience g from the Geb 
ſtance of vaſſals being ſubject to the authority of two ſovereigns, . a Tegulation, | 
which compelled all vaſſals of the crowns of France and England to determine t. to Which 
ſovereign they would yield homage ; and, finally, aboliſhed the : dangerous « cuſtom o f ad- | 
_ hering to either, as their caprice or intereſt ſuggeſted. Yet even in this edict, 1 — joſ- 
tice of Lewis was conſpicuous, in indemnifying thoſe who adhered to, him for the. lands 
1 325 they forfeited by ning from — king « of England. 15 3 al aud 
Erbe pope, dri ven to extremities by the rapid ſucceſs of the FOOTY arms, , eſcaped 
from Italy in diſguiſe ; and repaired to the abby of Citeaux, where he claimed t. the pr, pro- 
tection of Lewis againſt the ſon of Satan n. The king accordingly haſtened to meet 
* e 6a by his brothers, the counts of Artois and Poitiers, the e princeſs Ih- 


41 M. Paris, p. 575. E Joinv. p. 170, 
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bolla, the eount of Boulogne, the duke and ducheſs of Burgundy; and a ſplendid. retinue 
of nobles and gentlemen. At this interview Lewis was earneſtly ſolicited to grant a 
refuge to Innocent within his own dominions; but, by the advice of his barons, he pru- 
dently refuſed to comply with the requeſt, and to receive a firebrand, that would ſoon 
have ſet his kingdom in a flame. His example was followed by all the other mo- 
narchs, to whom a ſimilar application was made, and the pope, enraged at the neglect 

with which he was treated, exclaimed: We muſt either conſent to an accommada- 

c tion with Frederic, or drive him to deſpair. When we ſhall have cruſhed or tamed | 
* this mighty dragon, all theſe little ſerpents will no longer dare to hold up their 
&«. heads; and we ſhall trample on them without fear . Such an exclamation could 


not fail to offend the ſovereigns of Europe; but they were too much under the e | 


of prejudice, to treat this arrogant e as he deſerved. 


29 Y BA ts 
" 1 0 Arni 23 


A. D. 1244. gd While the Vicar: of Chriſt WAS 1 a in e plans 


of revenge; Lewis was ſeized with a dangerous diſorder that reduced him to the verge of 
the grave; his diſſolution, indeed, was actually ſuppoſed to have taken place, and the 


attendants, were preparing to lay him out, when a deep ſigh proclaimed their error; and 


ſoon aſter he is ſaid to have exclaimed: ( The light of the Eaſt, by the grace of God, ſhone 


* upon me from the Heavens, and reſtored me to life“. He immediately ſent for the 


biſhop-of Paris, 'and, making a vow to repair to the 8 of the Chriſtians in the Holy 
Land, received the croſs from the hands of that prelate. The j joy which his ſubjects ex- 
perienced at the unexpected recovery of their ſovereign was, by this fatal yow, ſpeedily 
converted into eee which the birth of a ſecond Wine named ae did not alto- 


e eee ; 4 | | nc beet 
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The pope, in the mean time, had holden a Seel Pe, at Lyons, at which 1 . 


diſplayed the moſt indecent warmth, and the moſt unchriſtian like rancour. Though 
Frederic offered to exert his utmoſt efforts, in proof of his religious zeal, for uniting the, 
Greek and Roman churches, to attack the infidels, wherever he ſhould find them, to re- 8 
pair in perſon to Paleſtine, in order to ſupport and protect the Chriſtians of the 'Eaft;” 
and, finally, to reſtore to the apoſtolic ſee all the places he had taken, and to repair all 
the damages! he had cauſed during the war; yet theſe offers were inſufficient | to (atisfy 
the arrogant pontiff, who accordingly rejected them with diſdain, and, ſoon after, pro- : 
nounced the following ſentence againſt the erhperor: © Iam the vicar of Teſus Chriſt; all 
« that 1 ſhall bind upon earth will be bound in Heaven, according to the promiſe made 
60 by the Son of God to Saint Peter; ; where fore, after having deliberated on the ſubject | 
* with our brethren, and with the council, I declare Frederic to be attainted and con- 
« vieted of ſacrilege. and hereſy, to be excommunicated and depoſed ; 1 abſolye from their, 
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« -oaths;' for ever, all ſuch as have ſworn fealty to him; I forbid all perſons; under pain 
of excommunication (incurred by the very act itſelf), to obey him in future; and, 
« laſtly, J order the electors to chuſe another bee derbe n to eren _ dif- 
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At this famous council, vely july of obſerves®, the dignity of this 8 this TRY 
of nations, and the majeſty of kings, were equally invaded, by the haughty pontiff; yet 
ſo blind were the ſovereigns to their own intereſt, that they remained paſſive ſpectators 
of that conduct, which, founded on a violation of all laws, both human and divine, ſtruck 
at the very root of ſocial order, and tended to eftabliſh the reign of anarchy, violence, 
and murder. Lewis, indeed; was highly diſ pleaſed with Innocent; and, at an inter- 
view, which took place at the abbey of Cluni, is ſaid to have expreſſed his diſpleaſure to 
the pope himſelf, and to have endeavoured to reſtore peace between the empire and the 
apoſtolic ſee*®. But his efforts were fruitleſs, and the pontiff, far from evincing a pacific 
diſpoſition, ſought to engage the king to declare war againſt the Engliſh, who had of- 
fended him by remonſtrating, with 17 nden, 150 A eee bee an. oe ex- 


actions _ the court of Rome. 23 


On the eh s departure from Cluni. he ſent a cheers of . into ns 
in order to enforce a meaſure which had been ſome time in agitation, though hitherto 
kept ſecret. The count of Provence had died, and, by his will, declared his youngeſt 

daughter, Beatrice, ſole heireſs to his dominions, to the excluſion of her three ſiſters, 
two of whom were queens. The young counteſs had, during her father's life, been 
- promiſed to Raymond, count of Toulouſe, and they had only waited for a diſpenſation 
from the pope, to celebrate the marriage. The king of Arragoh alſo, being anxious 
to obtain her for one of his ſons, had put a body of troops in motion, in order to ſup- 
port his pretenſions. It being the intereſt of France to oppoſe both theſe alliances, 
Lewis threatened the inhabitants of Provence to ſupport the claims of his wife, who 
: was the eldeſt daughter of the deceaſed count, at the head of fifty' thouſand men. 
This threat had the defired effect; the Provengals, alarmed left their country ſhould be 
expoſed to the horrors of war, perſuaded the princeſs to retract the engagement ſhe had 
formed with the count of Toulouſe, and to beſtow herſelf on prince Charles, the-young- 
eſt brother of the French monarch. Lewis, contented with this offer, withdrew his 
pretenſions, and the nuptials between Beatrice and Charles were W e 
* by which Won latter acquired the title of e count of Provence. 8 | 


A. D. 10 Theſe different occupations did not prevent the ling . Wor FTIR 
my neceſſary preparation for his voyage to Paleſtine, notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous 
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ſolicitations of the queen- mother, who exerted her utmoſt efforts to diſſuade him from 
the adoption of a meaſure, which ſhe conceived to be pregnant with danger to the ſtate. 
She repreſented. to him, that a vow, made in the time of ſickneſs, when a man is not in 
full poſſeſſion of his faculties, could not be binding; that a coneern for the welfare of 
his ſubjects was alone ſufficient to abſolye him from the obligation, without any diſ- 
penſation whatever** ; that the ſituation of affairs, both external and internal, rendered. 
his preſence at home an object of neceflity ; that he ought to reflect on the infidelity of 
the Poictevins, who bore the yoke with impatience ; on the diſturbances in Languedoc, 
which, though huſhed for the preſent, were expected to break out with additional vio- 
lence; on the animoſity of England; the irreconcileable enmity between the pope and 
the emperor, which ſet all Germany and Italy in flames; the intereſts of his people, 
which ought not to be leſs dear to him than the Chriſtians of the eaſt; the welfare of his 
family, who, by his abſence, might be expoſed to a long train of calamities; and, laſtly, 
on the grief of a mother, who having but a ſhort time to live, could not expect to ſee 
him ret urn. Theſe arguments were all enforced by the principal nobles and prelates of 
the realm, who were fully convinced of their juſtice ; but the ſuggeſtions of reaſon 
proved impotent in oppoſing the dictates of miſtaken zeal; the king's reſolution was not 
to be ſhaken; and his ſubjects having diſcharged their duty by their attempts to diſſuade 
him from this raſn undertaking, now diſplayed their obedience in accelerating the pre- 
parations. 


At a parliament. holden at Paris, great numbers of the chief nobles and gentlemen of 
the realm, in imitation. of their ſovereign, aſſumed the croſs; among theſe were the 
king's three brothers, Robert, Alfonſo, and Charles ; Peter, count of Brittany, and his 
ſon John; Hugh, duke of Burgundy ; William de Dampierre, count of Flanders; the 
valiant count of Saint Paul; and his nephew Gaucher de Chatillon;; Hugh de Luſignan, 
count de la Marche, and his eldeſt ſon, Hugh le Brun; the counts of Dreux, Bar, Soiſ- 
ſons, Rethel, Montfort and Vendome ; the conſtable, Imbert de Beaujeu; John de 
Beaumont, chamberlain; Philip de Courtenai ; Archambaud de Bourbon; Ralph de 
Couci; ſohn des Barres; Gaubert D'Apremont and his brothers; Gilles de Mailli ; | 
Robert de Bethune; Hugh de Noailles, and John, lord of Joinville, the hiſtorian. 
Among the -prelates were the archbiſhops of Rheims and Bourges, with the biſhops of 
Beauvais, Lion, Orleans, Clermont, and Soiffons. It was decreed by the Aſſembly | 
that all private wars ſhould ceaſe during five years; that no proceſs could be inſtituted 
againſt the eruſaders, on account of debts, for the term of three years; and that the 
clergy ſhould pay the king one tenth of their revenues. This laſt. regulation,” ſays 
a modern hiſtorian *, * excited great murmurs among the clergy, who. had .hitherto - 
b * applauded the canine, but whoſe zeal was not always proof I intereſt.” ' 
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They Sep cr loudly of the burden thus tinpoſel on che; and were- particularly , 
offended at the tax being levied'by the pope's commiſſioners, who, at the ſame time, ex- 
acted another contribution for the ſupport of the war againſt the emperor . One of 
theſe ininiſters of extortion, meeting à village:clerk, with fome pieces of bread, which 
he had collected in carrying holy water from houſe to houſe, inſiſted on knowing how 
much his profits, in that occupation, amounted to in a year; and being told that they 
produced about twenty ſols, he immediately inſiſted on the N of 'two ſols for the | 
pope, N the 8 man was obliged to comply mw” | ins oy dr e fs 

But the exactions of Innocent experienced conſiderable CRIT Work the noblen 
who, enraged at the ſhameful extortion of his miniſters, and moved by the complaints 
of an oppreſſed people, were ſtrongly diſpoſed to proceed to extremities againſt the au- 
thor of ſuch calamities . They even proceeded to diſcuſs this queſtion— Whether a 
pontiff whoſe conduct was fo repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ought to be con- 
fidered as the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſucceſſor of Saint Peter? They proceeded” 
ſtill farther, till at length a regular and determined oppoſition was formed to the juriſ- 
diction alluned by the church, which interrupted the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
ſecular courts. ' The nobility aſſembled, entered into a league for defending their rights 
againft the clergy, enacted ſtatutes, which they ſwore to obſerve, eſtabliſhed funds for 
their ſupport, and nominated four of their body as chiefs of the confederacy. The king 
is faid to have authorized this aſſociation for repreſſing eccleſiaſtical uſurpations, which 
Was of courſe, loaded with anathemas by the court of Rome; he, neverthelef;; granted 
© his protection to the clergy, againſt the inſatiate avidity of the pope. The permiflion 
to levy troops for the ſovereign pontiff was alſo revoked, Lewis being reſolved not to 
impoveriſh the church of France, in order to ſupport a war againſt Chriſtians. ' In vain 
did Innocent requeſt he might be permitted to borraw from the biſhops; the king re- 
mained inflexible, and perſevered in his refuſal to facrifice the err we tis * RY 
to the wy Pu N _ - a2 eker Fn | 2 3*5qon 
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A. D. 1247 ne ] Previous to his n to Paleſtine, which was . fixed foe the 
ninth of June, 1248, Lewis adopted every poffible precaution for the tranquillity of 
his kingdom, during his abſence; he engaged the turbulent counts of la Marche and Brit- 
tany to accompany him to the Holy Land. In conformity to the general practice, he 
publiſhed that he was ready to redreſs every injury he had offered; and the king of 
England demanded by his brother the earl of Cornwall, the duchy of Normandy, and 
the reſt of thoſe territories in France, of which he had been unjuſtly deſpoiled. To 
the biſhops of that duchy he referred the application, and their deſigns coinciding with 
ed 14. the demand of n was . yet that monarch conſented: to oe 
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-the truce between the two kingdoms; and Lewis, after: fiveftion his mother harper 


with mn nen wee prepared for his en FVV 


On the Teras 68k of 1 VS the king exbarked at the e of Aignce: 1 

with the queen and the counteſs of Anjou, who were reſolved to accompany their 

huſbands in this perilous expedition, The fleet was compoſed: of eighteen hundred 

veſſels, containing nine thouſand horſe, and one hunded and thirty thouſand foot; with 

favourable winds they reached the coaſt of Cyprus, on whole friendly ſhores the troops 
were diſembarked; and, during the ſeverity of the winter, Som A was recruited, 
and. their health reſtored by the plenty of that iſland. e lr lr 4g 


A. 5 1249 to 12 54. ] Lewis, on his rel at Cyprus, bai a council of 
war, for the purpoſe of fixing his plan of operations; ſome of the cruſaders were of 
opinion that he ſhould direct his courſe” to the port of Acre in Paleſtine, from the 
perſuaſion; that the kingdom of Jeruſalem, the recovery of which was the principal ob- 
ject of the expedition, might be eaſily ſubdued, Others, on the contrary, maintained, 


that though the conqueſt of that kingdom would not prove an object of difficulty, yet; 


it eould not be maintained againſt the power of the ſultan of Egypt; that, before all 


the towns and fortreſſes could be put in a proper ſtate of defence, the majority of the 


eruſaders would return to Europe; that it would, therefore, he moſt prudent to ſtrike 
at the root of the evil, by an attack on Damietta; as the reduction of Egypt would. 
prevent any farther oppoſition to their attempts on the Holy Land. Theſe reaſons 
IO gp to Lewis, who accordingly nen to repair to Egypt. Fe 28 {ag 


ave in the Grit? the fleet caſt anchor at the ouch of the Nile, and, after a vine 
rous reſiſtanee from the Saracens, the whole army made good their landing, with Lewis 
at their head, clad in complete armour, preceded by the oriflamme, and accompanied by 

the pope's legate, bearing an elevated croſs. The ſtrong city of Damietta which had 


formerly withſtood the affaults of the Chriſtians for ſixteen. months, was now abandoned 


by the Infidels,” ere it was attacked; but that town was the firſt and laſt of the king's 
conqueſts, A ruinous delay fruſtrated that ſucceſs which expedition muſt have. enſured ; the 
Saracens, ''recovered from their conſternation, prepared for a vigorous defence; and the 
progreſs of the French, who directed their march towards Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
was impeded by an unſeaſonable innundation of the Nile. Under the eye of their in- 
trepid monarch, the barons and knights of France diſplayed their invincible contempt 
of danger and of diſcipline; the count of; Artois,” with about two thouſand of the N 
flower of the army, paſſed the river, at a ford which a faithleſs and mercenary Arab had 
pointed out, forced the eneiny's camp, defeated the Saracens with great ſlaughter, and 
ruſhing forward with inconſiderate valour, ſtormed the neighbouring town of Maſſoura. 


But the momentary conſternation of the inhabitants was reer by the * 
that. 
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that the main body of the French was ſtill at a diſtance. The fly ing Infidels were ral- 
lied by a ſoldier, named Bondocdar, who deſerved, and who afterwards uſurped, the 
ſceptre; and before the Chriſtians could arrive to the ſupport of their van-guard, the 
count of Artois and his fearleſs companions had:effaced, by a glorious death, the fatal 
error of impetuous courage. The battle was with difficulty reſtored, and, after an ob- 
ſtinate and bloody conteſt, in which Lewis performed prodigies of valour, the Saracens 
. at 8 compelled to n the field to the daring warriors of France. 


But this- unprofitable | en? ſerved only to augment the iſtreſs of the French, by 
diminiſhing their numbers, while thoſe of the enemy were daily encreafing ; and they 
| ſoon learned to their coſt, that the utmoſt exertions of. military {kill and valour were of 
little avail. By theſe efforts their fate might be procraſtinated, but it could not be 
averted. From the encreaſing numbers of the Infilels, they were obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in a ſtrong camp, while the Nile was commanded by the Egyptian gallies, and the 
open country by the Arabs. All proviſions were-intercepted; each day diſplayed the 
rapid progreſs of diſeaſe and famine ;' and a ſhower of Greek fire was inceſſantly poured 
on their heads by the ſurrounding Saracens. The moment the French determined to 
retreat, they diſcovered that it was impracticable: the Oriental writers confeſs, that 
Lewis might have eſcaped by ſea, if he would have deſerted his ſubjects; and policy 
would have juſtified the prudent though inglorious flight. But his magnanimous mind 
preferred the thorny path of honour, and with his brother, the count of Anjou, the 
greateſt part of his nobles, and the ſhattered- remnant of his army, the king of Fre rance be- 
-came the. wan of the victorious e | a infer gr 


The conquerors ſullied theis triumph hy their . the captive monarch was loaded 
with chains, and ſuch of his ſubjects as were unable to purchaſe their liberty, and un- 
willing to profeſs Mahometaniſm, were inhumanly maſſacred, and their heads expoſed 
on the walls of Cairo. But the ſtrength of Damietta proved the ſecurity of Lewis; the 
Saracens being unable to reduce that city, which contained his royal conſort and his trea- 
ſures, conſented to releaſe him and his troops, on condition that he ſhould deliver it into 
3 e u and pay eight hundred thouſand Pieces of gold, —_— ee eee 5258 


After fulfilling the conditions of the tony with Gent) Water. dn with 
his queen, Margaret, and about ſix thouſand ſoldiers, the war- worn relics of his former 
hoſt, embarked on board the gallies of Genoa, for the port of Acre, in Paleſtine. It 
might have reaſonably been expected, that, after his late misfortune, he would Rave 
_ reſigned all thoughts of conqueſt in the Eaſt, and returned to the government of his 

native N ; but he was e to p cevifit his dominions without n. 3 and he 
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eonfided in the wiſdom and vigilance of his mother: But grief for the captivity of her 
fon, joined to the natural infirmities of age, brought that princefs to the grave, 
after a TOR? and Wee adminiſtration, in the e of eee 53. 


Tbe news of her death was ml diſpatched to her fon; and in the mean 
time the reins of government were entruſted to the feeble hands of prince Lewis, who 
had not yet attained his thirteenth year. The king, ſenſible that his preſence was now 
neceſſary in France, determined to quit the Holy Land, where he had paſſed four 
years without having been able to viſit Jeruſalem, or. to atchieve any conqueſt worthy 
of hiſtorical notice. He accordingly embarked at the port of Acre, on the tenth of 
July, 1254, arrived on the coaſt of Provence, where he landed; and after a ſhort delay 
proceeded to Paris, where he was received with the acclamations of his people, whoſe 
joy, however, experienced no inconſiderable diminution when they ſaw the croſs {till 
aſſixed to his drels—a ſure ſign that 1 intended to reviſit the PR of TAS | 


8 e TION e his return, Lewis aſſembled a dani, in de is e publiſhed 

an ordonnance, for enforcing a rigid and impartial adininiſtration of juſtice throughout 
| the kingdom; he alſo renewed and confirmed the edict againſt the uſury, blaſphemy, 
and witchcraft of the Jews, and ordered their talmud, and other impious books, to be 
burnt wherever they might be found: an edict was paſſed at the ſame time, for expel> 
ling proftitutes from all towns and villages, for ſeizing their effects, and tripping their 
perſons of their upper garments; whoever ſhould let them a houſe, was condemned. to 
forfeit one year's rent. The game at cheſs, and all games at dice, were N and 8 
, even the fabrication of . Was W r r his dominions. 8 | 


The "alecation 0 . had bow nl to Gehl ET de into the provides; . 
to receive complaints and adminiſter juſtice ; before his voyage to Paleſtine, Lewis had re- 
gularly followed their example; but fearing that this cuſtom might not be ſafficient to 
_ enſure the happineſs of his ſubjects, he now reſolved to viſit the provinces in perſon.” He 
| accordingly made the tour of Picardy and Flanders, and from thence repaired to Soiſe | 
ſons, where he had an interview with Joinville, the friend of his heart, and the partner 
of his dangers. That nobleman was employed to aſk the hand of Ifabella, the king "I 
daughter, for Thibaud the Fifth, count of Champagne, and king of N avarre, a young 
prince of the moſt promiſing hopes. But Lewis refuſed to Iiſten to the propoſal, i 
the young monarch ſhould have done juſtice to his ſiſter, the counteſs of a who 
had advanced ſome claims which he had _—_ avec ala e ö 

* he aka of Easdand Slang 95 Abe of Lewis in Paleſtine, X ited Caſco- Los 
ny, where his protection Had been claimed by the barons, againſt an invaſion which the | 
king of Caſtile had made upon that territory. Having appeaſed the, troubles that pre- 
vailed there, he was now deſirous to return home; and for that purpoſe aſked the king's 
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permiſſion to paſs through his dominions. This was readily accorded ; and Henry was 
every where received with thoſe marks of diſtinction that were due to his rank. At 
Chartres he had an interview with Lewis; and from thence the two monarchs repaired: 
to Paris, where the king of England was entertained with the utmoſt magnificence and 
hoſpitality. Matthew Paris affirms, that during Henry's ſtay at Paris, Lewis fre- 
quently teſtified to him. his deſire of reſtoring the duchy of Normandy : But,“ fait | 
he, © my twelve peers and my barons would never conſent to it.“ The treaty that 
was now concluded between them, gives an air of probability to this anecdote 5+; by: 
which we learn that the number of peers was, at this time, reduced to twelve, ant 
that the kings of France did not think themſelves authorized to diſpoſe of any es of 
their ee without the conſent of the peers and nobles of the realm. FEET 


1%: Bi „ the +3 of England a.part of the way on his journey to Calais ;. 
and on his return he aſſembled a parliament, in order to. ſettle the diſpute between the 
king of Nayarre and his fiſter, the counteſs of Brittany. This arrangement appeared 
to be a matter of difficulty. The late count of Champagne (who died while the king 
was in Paleſtine) had, by his firſt wife, Agnes de Beaujeu, one daughter named 
Blanche and when that princeſs married the count of Brittany, he had ſettled on her 
the kingdom of Navarre, to the excluſion of any male heirs which he might after- 
Wards have. Subſequent to this marriage, he had, by Margaret de Bourbon, two ſons, 
Thibaud and Henry, who, by the aboye ſettlement, appeared to be excluded from the 
throne of their father. The people, however, on the death of the king, acknowledged 
the eldeſt of theſe princes for their ſovereign, and ſent a ſolemn .deputation to inform 
him of their reſolution. Blanche proteſted. againſt this uſurpation; and, beſide the 
Feſtitution of Navarre, ſhe claimed her ſhare in the county of Champagne. Intereſts. 
thus oppoſite ſeemed to ſet reconciliation at defiance ; but as the counteſs was not in a 
f tuation to enforee her claims, ſhe at length conſented to reſign her pretenſions to the. 
King her brother, on condition of receiving an annual penſion af three thouſand livres. 
As ſoon: as this affair was ſettled, the marriage of Thibaud with Iſabella was con- 
cluded ; che princeſs had ten thouſand livres for her: dower, and the e were 

enn great ſolamnity * Wake E 


A D. 1255] The Romiſh ch, —5 ants wa Sende 8 had 2 
reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of feudal vaſſalage which ſhe pretended 
to extend over England; and which, by reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit of 
the latter kingdom, ſhe was not able, to maintain. Aſter the death of. the emperor, 
Frederic the Second, the ſueceſſion of Sicily devolved on Conradine, grandſon of that 
monarch ; and Mainfroy, his natural ſon, under the pretence of governing the king- 
Ae ann inen had formed a ſchemo for. e his own au- 
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- thority. Pope Innoeent transferred his animofity from Frederic to Conradine, againſt + 
whom he ſtil] continued hoſtilities ; but being diſappointed in all his ſchemes by the 
. activity and artifices of Mainfroy,- he found that his own force alone was not fufficient 
to bring to a happy iſſue ſo great an enterprize. He pretended to diſpoſe of the Sicilian 
crown, both as ſuperior lord of that particular kingdom, and as vicar of Chriſt, to 
whom all kingdoms of the earth were ſubjected; and he made a tender of it to the 
count of Anjou; but Charles, either deeming the conjuncture unfavourable, or the 
conditions of acceptance too hard, rejected the offer. It was then propoſed to Richard, 
carl of Cornwall, brother to the king of England, whoſe immenſe riches, the pontiff 
| Battered himſelf, would be able to ſupport the military operations againſt Mainfroy. 
As Richard, alſo, had the prudence to refuſe the preſent, he applied to Henry himſelf, 
whoſe levity and thoughtleſs diſpoſition gate Innocent more hopes of ſucceſs; and he 
offered him the crown of Sicily ſor his ſecond ſon Edmond. Henry, allured by ſo 
magnificent a preſent, without reflecting on the conſequences, without conſulting 
either with his brother or the parliament, accepted the inſidious propoſal; and gave the 
z pope unlimited credit to expend whatever ſums he thought neceſſary for completing 
the conqueſt of Sicily. Innocent, who was engaged by his own intereſts to wage war 
with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his enterprizes at the expence of his ally. Alex- 
ander the Fourth; who ſucceeded him in the papal throne, continued. the ſame policy; 
and Henry was ſurpriſed to find himſelf on a ſudden involved i in an e 188 which 


"M0 had never been conſulted) in ee, 


A diſpute which occurred about this time W the 0 count of 1 and a private 
gentleman, one of the count's vaſſals, afforded Lewis an opportunity of diſplaying his 
_ impartiality in the adminiſtration of juſtice. | The cauſe was tried before the officers of 
the prince, who, of courſe, decided it in his favour ; but the gentleman appealed to the - 
king's court, which fo enraged Charles, that he immediately threw him into priſon. 
The king, apprized of his brother's conduct, ordered him to repair to court without 
delay. When he came into the royal preſence—*« Do you ſuppoſe,” ſaid Lewis, with 
a ſtern countenance, © that there ought to be more than one fovereign in France, or 
« that, becauſe you are my brother, you are above the laws 9 2, At the ſame time he 
ordered him to releaſe his vaſſal, that the law might have its courſe. The count obeyed; 
but the gentleman could not find a ſingle attorney, or barriſter, who had ſufficient 
ſpirit and honeſty to undertake his eauſe. When the king was informed of this circum- 
ſtance, he appointed an agent for that purpoſe, from whom he exacted an oath of 
fidelity. The queſtion was accordingly diſcuſſed with the moſt ſerupulous er; 3 
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The tranquillity which prevailed in his dominions, enabled him to adopt ſuch regu- 
ger as were effential to its welfare ; the felicity of his ſubjects appears, at this period, 
to have been the firſt object of his care; he appointed officers for the purpoſe of exam- 
ming into the uſurpations of his predeceſſors, and he made reſtitution to the heirs of 
the lands which had been unjuſtly taken from their anceſtors; where no heirs could 
pag found, the N was diſpoſed of, and the tanto diſtributed to the poor 57, 


A violent quarrel broke out en the mendicant friars and the univerſity of Paris, 

- _ occaſioned by the uſurpations of the former, on the rights and privileges of the latter, 
with reſpect to keeping ſchools. As the diſputes between them aroſe to a dangerous 
height, an appeal was made to pope Innocent; and that pontiff endeavoured, by a bull 
in favour of the univerſity, to repreſs the ambition of the mendicants, who had evinced 
a difpoſition to aboliſh the hierarchy 5* ; but Alexander the Fourth, on his acceffion to 

5 5 the pontifical throne, annulled the dull of his predeceſſor. The pretext he offered for 
EC ſio doing muſt doubtleſs appear ſingular in the mouth of a pope :—*< That bull,” ſaid he, 

| & was the effect of prejudice, and a want of deliberation 59.”— What then becomes of 
+ the boaſted inyallibility of the pope? The protection thus afforded by the fovereign 
pontiff gave freſh courage to the mendicants, and for ſome time the moſt inveterite 
animoſity prevailed between the contending parties. The monks were aſſailed by ſa- 
tires and epigrams, and the members of the univerſity by bulls and papal cenſures. 
? It is extraordinary that the king ſhould not have interpoſed his authority to put an end 
to a conteſt that interrupted the peace of the church, and inflamed the minds of * 

ä ee > it was at Rogen ferminated in 1263, wy mutual conceſſions. 


The dy of Wees was ſtrongly tinctured with alen and that tr 
miy poffibly be deemed ſafficient to account for his conduct, in forbearing to interfere 

in a diſpute in which the ſovereign pontiff had become a party concerned. The king 

| uſed frequently to viſit the Jacobins ; and converſing with them one day on the happi- 
' neſs of the Virgin, in bearing the Son of God in, her unpolluted wombbe, one of the 
monks, more forward than his brethren, ſaid to him“ Sire, would not you with to 

„ hold in your hands, what the Virgin bore in her womb ?” <« Doubtleſs,“ ſaid the 
king. You know,“ replied the monk, what is ſaid in the Scriptures—If any 

« one quits bis father, his mother, his children, or his poſſeſſions, for love of me, he 

« ſhall receive a hundred fold, and inherit eternal life—Dare then, Sire, to aſpire 

« to that ſummit of perfection. You have heirs capable of well-governing your 

« Kingdom; you have hitherto made your happineſs conſiſt in ſuffering for God; 
twenty times has your Hfe been expoſed for the glory of his name; nothing remains 

« for you, but to give up uy ga. in order to aſſume the _ that is, our habit. 
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{ 6 By that means you will, by degrees, attain the dignity of prieſthood, and acquire 
« the honour of receiving | Jeſus Chriſt into your hands.“ The king, firicken with 
this diſcourſe, remained motionleſs, for ſome time, loſt in meditation; he reflected, we 
are told, on the dangers of the world, the important duties of royalty, and the ſweets 
of monaſtic retirement. At length he replied “ If what I hear be true, as in my 
« heart and mind I believe, I will follow your advice; but I can do nothing without 
« the queen's conſent. Her virtue, and my engagements with her, equally forbid me 
to come to any ee en without her knowledge and advice.“ | 


461 


He 3 left the convent; and returning to the palace, went to the queen's apart 
ment, and imparted his reſolution of reſigning his crown to her and her children; 
obſerving, that when he was a monk and a prieſt, his prayers ſhould be inceſſantly 
offered up to the Lord for their happineſs, and the welfare of the ſtate; and conjuring 
her, by all that ſhe held ſacred upon earth, not to oppoſe a project which he ſaid was 
inſpired by Heaven, Margaret, aſtoniſhed at this intelligence, made no reply“; but 
calling her children, aſked them, in the preſence of the count of Anjou, Whether they 
would prefer being called the children of a prieſt, or the ſons of a king? The princes 
being at a loſs to conceive the purport of ſuch a queſtion, ſhe proceeded to inform them 
that the Jacobins had ſo far faſcinated the mind of their father, that he was reſolved 
to abdicate the throne, and turn prieſt. When the count of Anjou heard this, he 
| flew into a violent rage, abuſed his brother, and ſwore vengeance againſt the monks, 
againſt whom he immediately cauſed an edict to be iſſued, forbidding them to preach 
throughout his dominions, and prohibiting his ſubjects from giving them alms. Lewis, 
the king's eldeſt ſon; was equally violent; he launched out into ſuch virulent abuſe 
againſt the Jacobins, that Lewis is ſaid to have ſilenced him by a blow. Sire, 
exclaimed the young prince, I ſhall never forget the reſpect which I owe you: in 
« fact, no one, except my father and my ſovereign, could have ſtricken me with im- 
% punity ; but ſhould Providence ever place me on the throne, I ſwear, by my lord 
« Saint Denis, our patron, that I will expel all thoſe preachers from the kingdom! 
The king, aſtoniſhed to meet with ſuch ' oppoſition to his plan, began to fear that his. 
inclination for a monaſtic life rather proceeded from his love of tranquillity, than from 
any heavenly inſpiration : he was well acquainted with the queen's affection for him; . 
he knew the impetuous pride of his ſucceſſor, the violent temper of the count of Anjou, 
and the attachment of his ſubjects to his perſon: theſe conſiderations at length induced 
him to believe that God would not require a ſacrifice, that muſt "ery! affect the ho- 


nour of his houſe, and the e of his people. | 
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Variety of incidents; trivial in themſelves, and wholly unintereſting to poſterity. 
Thus the French hiſtorians have ſpun out the reign of Saint Lewis to a diſpropor- 
tionate length; the moſt unimportant occurrences are dwelled upon with enthuſiaſtic 
energy, and every action is viewed through the teleſcope of admiration. Fhough we 
cannot conſent to disfigure our hiſtory by an imitation of their prolixity, we fhall, 
with pleaſure, record the virtues of their favourite king, atteſt bis piety, and applaud 
His attention to the firſt duties of a monarch, Now that he was reheved from the 
Hurdens of war, he diminiſhed the national impoſts, and ſought, by every means in his 
power, to promote the welfare and felicity of his ſubjects. To thoſe young women 
whoſe poverty expoſed their virtue to danger, he gave ample dowers to procure them 
huſbands; for the poor he eſtabliſhed extenſive and durable wen and for all con- 
werts to W N he made a liberal proviſion. | | | 


A. D. 1258.] The tranquillity which the kingdom had for ſome time FIRES was on 
che point of being interrupted by a difference which aroſe between the kings of France 
and Arragon. Lewis claimed the ſovereignty of Catalonia and Rouſſillon, which had 
been acquired by the arms of Pepin and Charlemagne, and which the king of Arragon 
Had uſurped; while James, on his part, demanded the reſtitution of various domains, 
which were in the poſſeſſion of Lewis: the two princes entertained a mutual eſteem for 


each other; and, though both of them had diſplayed their {kill and courage in the field, 


yet they were equally deſirous to preferve peace between the two kingdoms. After 
many 8 e offered and rejected by either party the following terms were at length 
agreed on ©*:—* Lewis cedes to king James and his ſucceſſors all his right to the coun- 
« ties of Weeds Urgel, Bezalu, Rouffillon, Empuries, Cerdagna, Conflant, Girona, 
- © and Auſone. King James, on his part, renounces, in favour of Lewis and his ſuc- 

44 ceſſors, all his pretenſions to Carcaſſonne and the Carcaſſez; to the town and terri- 
41 fory of Raſez; to Laurac and the Lauraguais; to Termes and the Termenois; to 


- <c Beziers and the viſcounty of that name; to Minerve and the Minervois; to Agde and - 


« the Agadois; to Albi and the Albigeois; to Rodez and the Rouergue ; to Cahors and 
« theQuerci;.to the town and duchy of Narbonne; to Puilaurens, Queribus, Caſtel- fiſel, 
4 and Sault; to Fenouillet and the Fenouilledes; to Pierre-Pertuſe and the Pierre-Per- 
« tuſez; to the town and county of Milhaud; to Gevaudan and the viſcounty of 
«- Grezes; to Niſmes and the Nemauſois; to Toulouſe and all its dependencies; to the 


4 county of Saint Gilles, the Agenois, and the Venaiſſin; and to all the other domains 


e belonging to the late count Raymond, father-in-law to Alfonſo, count of Poitiers.” 


This treaty was ratified, ſome months after it was firſt ſigned, by the king of Arragon, 
at Barcelona, in preſence of Raymond-Gaucelin Lunel, whom Lewis had ſent thither 


A his ambaſſador, That nobleman was alſo charged with another commiſſion of impor- 
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tance. It had been ſettled, by a ſeparate clauſe of the treaty, that Philip, the ſscbnd ſon | 
ef Lewis, ſhould marry Iſabella, daughter to the king of Arragon. The Spaniſh prince 
ehearfully conſented to confirm this article®, and promiſed to obtain a diſpenſation from 


the pope for that purpoſe. The marriage was accordingly celebrated four years after, and: 


a fifth part of the territory that. her huſhand was to have as his appannage Was ſettled . 
on Iſabella. | 


. D. 1259.] Another negociation, Rai about the ſame time, though not Fahnder | 


to a concluſion till the following year, with the king of England, was leſs favourably 
received by the ſubjects of Lewis. His council exerted their utmoſt efforts to diſſuade” 
him from a meaſure which they deemed impolitic, and the nobility oppoſed it with 
warmth and firmneſs; but all their oppoſition proved fruitleſs. —This was the only N 
ſays Mezeray, that the king acted in oppoſition to the will of his barons. 7 
For more than half a century that the French had been at war with the Eoghth, alk* 
atempts to conclude a treaty of peace between the two powers proved ineffectual. 


Henry, however, did not deſpair to recover, by negociation, what his father had loſt by 
his infamy and cowardice. With this view he had viſited Paris, where he endeavoured | 


to perſuade Lewis to comply with his demands; but, whatever diſpoſition to favour him 
he might have remarked in that monarch, he muſt have perceived that he ſtood in fear 
of his barons: but, little diſcouraged by the inutility of his firſt attempt; he endeavoured - 
to get his name inſcribed on the liſt of. thoſe to whom the king reſtored the domains 
which had been uſurped by his anceſtors; in this, however, he failed. Still perſevering 
in his deſign, he had recently ſent his brother-in-law, the factious and enterpriſing earl 


of Leiceſter*®*, with ſeveral other noblemen, again to demand that reſtitution which had 
been ſo frequently refuſed. The crown of Sicily beſtowed on his fon Edmond, the 


election of his brother Richard, as king of the Romans, and the protection of the court 


of Rome had revived the hopes of Henry. Emboldened by this imaginary increaſe of 


conſequence, he ventured to repreſent to Lewis, that the truce being nearly expired, the 
reſtitution of the confiſcated provinces could alone prevent the renewal of a war that 
muſt prove equally fatal to the welfare and happineſs of either nation; that it was un juſt 
to puniſh a ſon for his father's crime; and that the crime itſelf, enormous as it was, had 
been ſuffieiently expiated, by ſo long a privation of ſuch: valuable poſſeſſibns. The am 
baſſadors of Henry were accompanied by others from the king. of the Romans, who laid 
claim to the county of Poitou. Lewis received them with kindneſs; but the princes of 
the blood, the nables who attended the court, and even the people themſelves, took 
every opportunity of ſhowing their reſentment, | and of treating them with-contempt. - 
e with the NING hex experienced, and. diſcontented with the. W . 5 
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received from the king, who refuſed to come to a deciſion till the enfuing Lent, whem 
the parliament was to aſſemble, they returned to en n Oy t he abbot of 


Weſtminſter to conduct the PO. 


It is not known what arguments were employed by that prelate to ſuperinduce a 
compliance with tie demands of his ſovereign ; whatever they were, they appeared con- 
vincive to Lewis, who at length ſigned a treaty, by which he ceded to Henry the Li- 


mouſin, Querci, and Perigord, enſured to him the peaceable poſſeſſion of Guienne, agreed 


to pay him a large ſum of money for the ſupport of five hundred knights, which he was 


do take with him to the Holy Land; while Henry, in return for theſe adyantages, only 


made a final ceſſion of Normandy, and the other provinces, which he could never enter- 


D any hopes of recovering by force of arms. This ceſſion was ratified by Henry, by 


his two ſons, and two daughters, and by the king of the Romans, and his three ſons “. 


8 Immediately after the concluſion of the treaty, Lewis, the king” s eldeſt ſon, was ſeized 
- with a diſtemper that put an end to his es in the ſeventeenth » LIEN of his Ages Fe) was 


buried at r 


A. D. 1261. ] 1 having Ne eved every probable as of diſpute e 7 
France and the neighbouring kingdoms, convened an aſſembly of the prelates and no- 
bles, in order to deliberate on the affairs of Paleſtine. That unfortunate country, 


5 long harafled by the arms of the Saracens, and enfeebled by inteſtine diviſions, now 


trembled at the approach of the Tartars., Three years before this period, thoſe barbarians, 
under the conduct of the celebrated Holagou, brother and lieutenant to Mangoukan, their 
fourth emperor, had reduced the city of Bagdad, that peaceful and charming abode of 


- pleaſure and the ſciences. The town was pillaged by the conquerors ; its immenſe 


treaſures were ſcattered about ; all its nobility deſtroyed; eight hundred thouſand in- 
habitants of all ages, and of either ſex, inhumanly maſſacred; and the Saracen empire 
annihilated for eyer. All the neighbouring kingdoms, even Moſul itſelf, the moſt 
powerful of them all, ſubmitted without reſiſtance. The ſultan of Aleppo was the 
only chief. who ventured to take up arms in deſence of his country; but his ſucceſs 
was not equal to his ſpirit ; his capital was reduced, and its fortifications were demoliſhed, | 


'Pamaſcus and all Syria experienced a ſimilar fate, except that part which was in poſ- 
. Tefſion of the Chriſtians. The object of theſe ferocious conquerors of the Holy Land ee 
is differently repreſented by hiſtorians. By ſome we are aſſured that they wiſhed to 


annex it to their own empire; while others pretend that they only ſought to reduce it 
in order to give it up to the Chriſtians; but this laſt ſuppoſition is groſsly improbable, 
and wholly deyoid of foundation. In fact we find, from hiſtory, that, after the capture 


of Bagdad, the Tartars ſent meſſengers into Paleſtine, as into other parts, to exact tri- 
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hute and obedience. At the: ſame: time they committed PO PTY in- Poland: r 


Hungary, both of which were inhabited by Chriſtians. They even ſent: to Franeg 7, 
to ſummon Lewis to acknowledge their ſuperiority, if he wiſhed. to, ayert their ven- 
geance. The king laughed at the extravagance of the RT an W 
to be well treated, and diſmiſſed them. e an anſwer. 1 ; 


| When, theſe cineumſtances had. been. n by the aſſembly, F ned chat 
the wrath of God, which had been excited by the ſins of the world, ſhould be firſt ap- 


peaſed. For this purpoſe prayers, proceſſions, and faſts were ordered; blaſphemers 


againſt whom ſome very ſevere lavs already exiſted—were treated with additional ſeve- 
rity; all ſuperfluities. in the articles of food, and dreſs, were retrenched, and tourna- 


ments and games of chance were prohibited. No new impoſt, however, was levied on 
the people; the king contenting himſelf with ſending a ſum of money, nee | 
nen to the relief of the Chriſtians in Fine | 8 | 


A. D. 1266.) The affairs of Sicily next Sa the attention of the. monarch, 
Pope Alexander the Fourth, unable to carry on the war againſt Mainfroy, preſſed the 
king of England to fulfil the engagements which he had contracted, on accepting the 
crown of Sicily for his. ſon Edmond. But Henry, who, had. already paid dearly for 
this imaginary dignity, finding the conqueſt of Sicily as remote as ever, at length be- 
came ſenſible of the cheat; he began to think of breaking off the agreement, and of 


reſigning into the poye's hands that crown, which it was not intended, by Alexander 


that he or his family ſhould ever enjoy. At this conjuncture the ſovereign pontiff 
died; and was ſucceeded in the papacy by James, patriarch of Jeruſalem ; a Frenchman 


by birth, (the fon of a cobler of Troyes in. Champagne) who aſſumed the appellation 


of Urban the Fourth. The new pope adopted the projects of his predeceſſor, by en- 
tering into a negociation with Elizabeth, the mother of Conradine > while. Mainfroy 


endeavoured to ſecure a powerful ally, by marrying his daughter, Conſtantia, to Peter, 


the eldeſt ſon of the king of Arragon. This alliance, which the court of Rome had in 
yain oppoſed, induced Urban to offer the crown of Sicily to the king of France, for 


one of his ſons . The offer was tempting, and Lewis was fully aware of al the 


advantages that might be derived from the poſſeſſion of that kingdom, either in ſending 
ſuccours to the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, or in affording relief to the French, who had 
been recently expelled from the city of Conftantinople. But he was apprehenſive that 
what the pope qualified with the title of a lawful gift, was, in fact, an uſurpation, either 


on Conradine, the natural heir, or on Edmond, of England, who had received the in- 
veſtiture of the kingdom from the ſovereign pontiff. If Rome had the right to diſpoſe 
of the dominions of F rederie—which he was. far from being willing to admit—the Eng 
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ſh prince was the lawful ſovereign of Sicily; if, on the other hand; Frederic could not” 


be Tefpoiled of his domains, without an infraction of all laws, human and divine, they 
neceſſarily devolved to his grandfon. Loqk which way he would, he could fee no- 
thing but iniquity in the tranſaction, and he, therefore, virtuouſly rejected the offer. 
The pope then, addreſſed himſelf to the count of Anjou, who, having more ambition. 
and leſs probity, than his brother, joyfully accepted the proffered crown ; but being en- 
gaged in a war with the inhabitants of Marſeilles, he deferred his attempts to recover 
dis new dominions till a more eee EY 

That reſtleſs people, impatient of the yoke which they had reluctantly borne for five. 
years, ſuddenly flew to arms, and expelling from'the town ſuch of the citizens as they 
Etiew to be attached to the count, ſeized the citadel, and maſſacred the garriſon. They 


immediately erected a new fortreſs, and began to make every neceſſary preparation for 


ſupporting their rebellion. But the active vigour of Charles marred all their projects; 
having haſtily aſſembled a powerful army, he advanced to attack them, reduced all the 
places that lay on his road, ravaged the ſurrounding country, and laid | ege to Marſeilles 
by ſea? and land. The rebels were ſpeedily, by the dread of approaching famine, forced 
to acknowledge' their error, and to ſue for pardon. Charles accepted their proffered ſub- 
miſſion; and, after he had puniſhed with death the leaders of the revolt, condeſcended to 
Fetrefs' theirgrievances. Caſtellane, who had protected them, was purſued from place 
to place; His lands were confiſcated, and his caſtles demoliſhed. This victory kept the 
enemies of the t in awe, and. enereaſed his r for awer and e 


"Kill. 


1 at "Hts time, was A derneht in Auen with his beveipel nobility, 
cf order'to attend the celebration of his ſon's s marriage with Tfabella of Arragon. The 
father of that princeſs was alſo there, with all the grandees of his kingdom; but the 
news of his treaty with Mainfroy had nearly prevented the projected alliance, though 
on the point of completion. Lewis, who had juſt received the intelligence, openly de- 
clared that he would never ſuffer his ſon to marry a princeſs, whoſe father was fo 
cloſely connected with the moſt inveterate enemy of the pope and the church. The 
two coutts were loſt in aſtoniſhment at this unexpected declaration, Which certainly did 
no credit to the king; ſince in the very affair of the Sicilian ſucceſſion, he had recently 
. acknowledged the injuſtice of the pope's conduct. To ſtigmatize a prince, therefore, 
as an eien), to the cet, tr oppoſing the unjuft Feten e — the Rotrian 13 ö 


W581 


readying his ridiculous eke. He — by an authentic deeg's, 70 chat! in o mary 
ä 70 Invent. des Chart. 3 Arragon, i. P. Ahn, 1262, 
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ing his ſon to the daughter of Mainfroy, 50 did not mean to contract any engagement 
a hoſtile to the intereſts of the Romiſh church, nor to derogate, or, in any wiſe, detract 
from the force of that alliance which he had entered into with France. By this means 
all objections were done away, and the nuptials were celebrated with the utmoſt mag - 
nificence, amidſt the acclamations of the nobles of either nation. James, faithful to 
his word, made no attempts in favour of Mainfroy ; ; but his ſucceſſor, inſtigated by 
his wife, commenced thoſe ngen Wars, which proved. { ſo fatal to the houſe of 
Anjou. | 


When the rejoicings to which this dun event gave riſe were terminated, Lewis 
again applied himſelf, with unremitting diligence, to the final eſtabliſhment of a good. 
ang and to the extenſion and ſecurity of commerce. No crime that was nee 
the current coin, to ſelling falſe ark ger and to every . of monopoly u. He 
divided all tradeſmen and artiſans into ſeparate corps or communities, reviſed their firſt 
ſtatutes, and enacted thoſe falutary laws, which ſerved as a baſis for all ſubſequent re- 
gulations with regard to corporations and other commercial eſtabliſhments. He en- 
deavoured to promote a purity of manners throughout the kingdom, by proſcribing, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, every tking that tended to licentiouſneſs. Theatrical 
amuſements were tolerated, but all indecent or indelicate ſallies were carefully ex- 
cluded. Writings religious and philoſophical, poems, hiſtories, and romances appeared 
during this reign ; but no publication that breathed ſedition, impiety, fanaticiſm or 
libertiniſm was ſuffered, Lewis, however, found it neceſſary to revoke the ſentence of 
baniſhment which he had pronounced againſt women of the town 7*.; bat though com- 
pelled to tolerate, he ſtill ſought to cover them with infamy, by e them a par- 
ticular dreſs, obliging them to retire at a Lined te and ee theix are 0 


particular ſtreets. : 


The king did not content himſelf with the mere adoption of 3 3 4 
with. equal vigilance he ſuperintended their execution; by which means the practical 
part of his goyernment was rendered conformable to its theory. The natural effects 
ef good order in the ſtate became every where viſible; peace and tranquillity: produced 
plenty and happineſs ; and while ee — * renne . . erm en- 


creaſed in REO. 


XA D. 1263, wha The high 4 reputation a FP cka now 3 ik for 
juſtice and integrity, produced an appeal from Henry the Third, of England, and his 
| Glontented barons, who, by mutual conſent, choſe him as a nister between . 


71 Trait, de Police, L. i. tit. viii. p. 114. 7 Iv. L id tte v. P 490. | | 


* 
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This de eise tue only man, whoz. in like circumftances; could ſafely have 
been entruſted with ſuch an authority by a neighbouring. nation, had never ceaſed to 
Anterpoſe his good offices between the Engliſh: factions; and had exerted his utmoſt 
endeavours in order to accommodate the differences between Henry and the factious 
carł of Leiceſter but found; that the fears and animoſities on both ſides, as well as the 
ambition of Leiceſter, were 6 violent as to render all his efforts: ineffectual. But 
when this ſolemn appeal, ratified: by- the oaths. and ſubſcriptions-of tlie leaders in both 
factions, was made to his judgment, he was not diſcouraged from purſuing his honours 

- able purpoſe . He ſummoned the ſtates of the kingdom at Amiens; and there, in the 
prefence of this aſſembly, as well as in that of the king of England; and Peter de Mont- 
fort; Leieeſter's ſon, he brought this great cauſe to a trial and examination. It ap- 

. peared to him that the proviſions of Oxford —by which the whole power of the ſtate 
had- been wreſted from the king, and lodged in the hands of twenty-four barons even. 
had they not been extorted by force, had they not been ſo exorbitant in their nature, 
and ſubverſive of the ancient conſtitution; were expreſsly eſtabliſhed as a temporary - 
expedient; and could not, without breach of truſt, be rendered perpetual by the barons: 


Ile therefore- annulled theſe proviſions; reſtored to the. king thie poſſeſſion of thoſe - 


caſtles which had been taken from him by the rebels, and the · power of nomination to 
the great offices; allowed him to retaim what Foreigners he pleaſed in his kingdom, and 


exen to conſer on them places of truſt and dignity; and; im a word, re-eſtabliſhed the 


royal power in the ſame condition in which it. ſtood before the meeting of that parlia- 
ment by which the above proviſions had been enforced. But while he thus ſuppreſſed 
dangerous innovations, and preſerved unimpaired the prerogatives of the Engliſh crown, 
be was net negligent of the rights of the people; and, beſides ordering that a general 
amneſty ſhould he granted for all paſt offences, he declared, that his award was nat 


__unywiſe meant to derogate from .the privileges and liberties which w ke 


* any. former conceffions or. charters of the crown ?. 


This equitable ee whe-wo ſooner Known in England, than Leiceſter and bis | 
confederates determined to reject it, and to have recourſe to arms, in-order to procure _ 
to themſelves: more ſafe and advantageous conditions. The kingdom was again ex- 
_ poſed to the flames of civil war, and the moſt deſtructive depredations proclaimed the 
_Teign- of. anarchy-and diſcord: Aſter various ſucceſs, a deciſive battle was at-length' 

fought at Eveſham, on the fourth of Auguſt, 1265, when the royaliſts proved victo- 
Wous; Leiceſter himſelf, with his eldeſt ſon, Hugh le Deſpenſer, and about an hundred 
and 40 6 fra, is Fay Me gentleman el his party, were Lain in the actions 


| Stata] vitry obe- ſovereign over ſo extenſive A a rebellion commonly produces . 


73 Hume, vol. ii. p. 20⁰.t:᷑ 74 ER, vol. i. p. 776, 777, &e, Chron. T-Wykes p. 38. 
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revolution in government,, and; ſtrengthens; as:well'as:enlarges;.for: ſome time; the pre- 
rogati ves of the crown. Vet no. ſacrifices: of national. liberty were made by tlie Engliſſi 


an this occaſion; the great charter remained ſtill inviolate; and the king, ſenſible that: 


His own, barons, by -whoſc aſſiſtance alone he. had prevailed, were no leſs jealous of thein 
independence: than the other party, ſeems. thenceforth: ta have more carefully abſtaineds 
from all thoſe exertions of power, which had afforded ſo plauſible a pretext to the re- 

bels. The clemency of this victory is alſo: remarkable: no blood: was: ſhed on the ſeaf. 
fold: no: attainders, except of. the: family of. Leiceſter, were carried: into execution = 
and; though a parliament, aſſembled at Wincheſter, in 1266; attainted all thoſe who had 
borne arms againſt the king, eaſy compoſitions. were made with: them for their lands.5 x. 
and the higheſt ſum; levied: on the moſt. obnoxious: offenders, exceeded not five years 
rent of: their eſtate. The mild diſpoſition of Henry, and the- prudence: of his: 
ſon; prince Edward; tempered the inſolence. of victory, and gradually reſtored: order: 
ta the ſeveral members of the are disjointed by ſo long. a continuance. of civik war 


and commotions... 


During theſe troubles in England, Lewis had concluded a as his fifth 
ſon, Peter, count:of Alengon, and-Jane of Chatillon, heireſs to the counties of Blois - 
and Chartres, and to many other towns, and territories in Picardy and Flanders. The- 
princeſs had. but juſt attained her thirteenth year the county: of Chartres, Brie- Comte 


Robert, aud Bonneval, were given her as a e een en IN on 8 


an annual e of revive. uſed ves” 7. 


The attention a all Ko meas Giga; at abi ended on 1180 W 1 wha 5 
was negociating a treaty with. the count. of. Anjou, relative to the crown of Sicily.; 
Three material obſtacles preſented themſelves to the concluſion: of this famous treaty - 


f the inconteſtible right. of Conradine to the Sicilian throne; the donation: which had 


been made of it by Alexander the Fourth, to prince Edmond of England; and; laſtly, - 
the dignity of a Roman ſenator, which had been recently conferred. on the count of An- 
jou, and which he had ſworn to preſerve: during his life ;—this dignity, which Was ex- 


' tremely, prejudicial to the authority of the Roman pontiffs, had been inſtituted almoſt a 


hundred and twenty years before, in order to check the daring : enterprizes of Innocent 


the Second, who took every, means of oppreſſing the citizens of Rome... The power it : 
conferred, was precarious and unfixed, depending on the ſtate of affairs, and on the: har- 


mony that ſubſiſted between the people and the pope. It was generally beſtewed on a 
an nobleman, and the term of. its duration was two years. But: the citizens, diſ- 


contented with the conduct of their countrymen, expelled all the nobles. from their 
city, nen out for a foreign prince, ſufficiently. powerful. to en order and 


1 11 ML. Paris, 5. 675+. 76 N CHI Not. e I | | 
Juſtice 
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Juſtice among them. Their choice fell upon the count of Anjou, whoſe laſt victory 
had greatly enhanced his reputation, and they accordingly elected him for their perpe- 


-  _ tual fenator. Charles accepted, without heſitation, a title that coriferred on him a 


Kind of ſovereignty in the capital of the Chriſtian world ; he engaged, by oath, to repair 
to Rome within a given term, and in the mean time ſent them a body of troops, under 
the command of Gaucelin, a native of Provence, whom he appointed his vicar, Urban 
was greatly chagrined at this circumſtance, which totally annihilated the little authority 
he enjoyed, during his abſence from Rome; for, during the troubles which prevailed in 
Italy, the popes ſeldom reſided in their capital, but took up their abode at Agnani, Vi- 


terbo, or ſome other place in the eccleſiaſtical dominions. Thus the count, far from 


having any reaſon to hope for a crown from the friendſhip of the ſovereign pontiff, 


might have expected to feel the effects of his reſentment, fince he had violated one of 
the firſt conditions propoſed to him; that of not accepting the office of ſenator, if it 
mould be offered him by the citizens of Rome. Yet all theſe difficulties were ſpeedily 

ſurmounted by the intrepid zeal of the pope, who ſent the cardinal Saint Cecilia 
as | his , to 1 a 5 e Wer nuncios 1 5 e 1 | 


wie Cam ee ee eee eee had orders to con- 


8 Aude nothing without the king's conſent; to clear up the doubts of Lewis on the 
legality of Conradine's depoſal; to calm his ſeruples as to the rights of Prince Edmond; 


not to betray any kind of eagerneſs in the buſineſs to the count, only to expreſs, in 
general terms, the pope's affection for him and all the royal family, and even to ſtart 


difficulties in the way of any accommodation that might be propoſed in order to bring 


him, by degrees, to oonſent to ſuch reſtrictions as were deemed neceſſary for preſerving 
the authority of the holy ſee; and, laſtly, to enter into no poſitive engagement with re- 
gard to the inveſtiture till all the preliminaries had been finally arranged. He had alſo 
received written inſtructions as to the relaxation he might make in his demands of an 


| annual impoſt, or tribute, of a thoufand ounces of gold, which the pope required from 


the new ſovereign of Sicily; on the limitation of the ſucceflion, and on the number of 
troops which he was to employ on this expedition. The legate was farther charged 
with levying a tenth, which the ſovereign pontiff had exacted on this occafion, from 


the French clergy ; to exert himſelf with the queen in order to perſuade her to an im- 


mediate accommodation with her brother-in-law, againſt whom ſhe had ſome grounds. 
of complaint; to repreſent to that prinee 'that he could not keep the office of ſenator 
without expoſing himſelf to eternal damnation; in a word, to exhort the King to. exact 
an oath from his brother that he would reſign that dignity within five years at the 
lateſt ; by which he would not perjure himſelf, becauſe the oath he had already taken 
to'the-citizens of Rome would be virtually revoked by that which he ſhould take to the 
ſovereign pon.;:#, * Strange morality !” exclaims Velly—“ but the popes in thoſe 
« times aſſumed the right of abſolving people from the moſt ſacred promiſes, whenever 

{+ thoſe 
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« thoſe promiſes tended to vade their own authority, or to __ the intereſts _ os 
gu ſee 8 5 4 | | 5 8 | 
The conandifiain with which the legate was entruſted was of a delicate nature; but 
being endued with all the neceflary qualifications for an able negociator, he diſcharged it 
with punctuality and- addreſs, and overcame difficulties apparently inſurmountable. 
Though Lewis could not poſſibly affent to the juſtice of the pope's conduct, in depoſing 
the family of the emperor Frederic, yet he tacitly ſubmitted to the authority of the 
council of Lyons. As to the rights of Edmond gf England, they were eaſily over-ruled, 
by the neglect of that prince to comply with the conditions on which thoſe rights were 
expreſſſy founded; beſides, the king of England had publicly renqunced all pretenſions 
to the throne of Sicily ?*. Charles, on his part, ſeduced by the ſplendid temptations of 
a crown, and impelled by the ſolicitations of his wife Beatrice, who aſpired to the ſame 
dignity to which her three ſiſters had already attained, conſented: to every propoſal, 
and ſubmited to all the humiliating conditions which the pope choſe to impoſe on 


Nothing remained but to ſign the treaty, when pope Urban was ſeized with a diſorder 
that proved fatal: he was ſucceeded in the papacy by Guy Fulcodi, a Frenchman, who 
aſſumed the appellation of Clement the Fourth. This pontiff, being well acquainted 
with the diſpoſition of the count of Anjou, renewed the negociation which had been 
carried on by his predeceſſor. The firſt uſe he made of his authority 79 was to pro- 
nounce, with the-confent, and by the advice, of the cardinals, the throne of Sicily va- 

cant by the felony of Conradine and Mainfroy, and by the renunciation of prince Ed- 
dy to declare that the church of Rome had an undoubted right to diſpoſe of it at its 
pleaſure; and that 'ſhe could beſtow it as a fief on, or entruſt the government of it to, 
 whomſoeyer ſhe choſe. The principal difficulties being removed, the whole matter was 
ſpeedily ſettled, and the treaty, conſiſting of thirty - five articles, drawn up, and ſigned. 
Some of theſe ſecured the liberty of the dominions of Rome from the enterprizes of future 
monarchs; others adopted means for preventing the re- union of Sicily to the empire; ſome 
ſettled the degree of dependence in which that kingdom was to remain on the holy ſee; 
and others regulated the ſucceſſion after the death of Charles, and the meaſures to be 
purſued for wreſting the ſceptre from the hands of Mainfroy.— They are all expreſſive 
of the arrogance of the Roman pontiff, who dared to impoſe the moſt rigotrous and hu- 
miliating conditions; and of the ſervility of the French prince, who eondeſcended to 
ſubmit to them. As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, a tenth was levied on the elergy of 
France, by the cardinal Saint ne to oh 4 the count of wares} in the s pg 
of his new domintons. [29 | 17 | 


71 Velly, tom. v. p.329. 8 Rymer, vol. i Ps 97+ 75 Spicil. tom. iii. p. 649. 
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- "The pope now ordered a eruſade to de preached throughout France agaĩnſt Mainfroy, 

whom he called, The execrable branch of a curſed flock, which ought to be broken-and. heaten 
pieces like the flatue of Nebuchadnazar. The banner of the croſs was unfurled againſt 
me domeſtic enemy of the vatican ; and Charles, at the head of the chivalry of France, 
en the plains of Bene ventum, deſpoiled Mainfrox of his crown and life. The death of 
the uſurper awakened from obſcurity the pretenfions of Conradine; but the juſtice of 
kis claims could neither ſeeure him from the unjuſt enmity of the pope, nor the 
ambitious cruelty of the count of Anjou. Fhe young prince was met by the enemy in 
the vicinity of Tagliacozzo, near the lake of Celano ; a bloody conflict enſued, in which 
the French were at fidſt routed;. but, having recourſe to a ſtratagem, they at length put 
te troops of Conradine to flight, and took him priſoner. Fhe unfortunate youth was. 
conveyed. by his ferocious conqueror to Naples, where he was baſely maſſacred, in cocl 
blood, upon a ſcaffold; and his death was attended with every. circumſtance that could 
aggravate the guilt of the aſſaſſin, whoſe eſtabliſhment on the throne of the two Sicilies 


gave riſe to what the French have ſby led the firſt race yon 


A. D. 1266, 1267.] During theſe i iniquitous tranſactions in Italy, Lewis was ſecretly 
planning a ſecond expedition to the Holy Land. The wiſdom. of his regulations had. 
eſtabliſhed tranquillity in his dominions.; his treaſures were recruited, his finanees aug- 
mented, and his hopes expanded. He now imparted his reſolution to the Roman pon- 
tiff, who, at firſt, evinced a diſpoſition to diſſuade him from a ſcheme which he wiſely 
conſidered as impolitic; but, his opinion fpeedily changing, he wrote to the king in a very 
different ſtyle, expreſſed his admiration of his. wiſdom, and ftrenuouſly exhorted him to 
haſten the execution of an enterprize, which, he faid, muſt have been inſpired by Heaven. 
The Chxiſtians in Syria were, at this period, reduced to the moſt diſtreſſed ſituation: not 
Jeſs haraſſed by inteſtine diviſions, than by the attacks of a powerful and inveterate foe, 
their final expulſion from Paleſtine appeared to be at hand. Bondocdar, who, from the 
obſcure ſtatian of a private ſaldier, had attained to the regal dignity, now occupied the 
united thrones of Egypt, Jeruſalem, Damaſcus, Aleppo, and Arabia: enraged at a breach 
of faith, on the part of the Chriſtians, he afſembled an army of three hundred thouſand 
horſe, with which he entered Paleſtine, ravaged the open country, and, having taken Naza- 
reth, reduced it to a heap of ruins. He next attacked Ceſarea, which he carried by af- 
fault ; and, the citadel having ſurrendered by capitulation, all the inhabitants were ex- 
pelled, and the fortificatians, which had been raiſed by Lewis, were totally demoliſbed 9. 
_ Caiphas experienced a ſimilar fate; the pilgrims! caſtle, indeed, repelled the attacks of 
the proud conqueror, who immediately wreaked his vengeance on Arſuph, an important 
place, in defence of which no leſs than ninety of the knights-templars loſt their lives. 
At the fortreſs of Montfort, Bondocdar experienced a ſecond diſappointment ; but at Sa- 
| 80 Rain, Sannd. Labb, Hübl. tom. i. p. 378. 
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pheto he reduced the inhabitants to the neceſſity of capitulating, and, though he agreed 
to grant them their lives, he inhumanly maſſacred all ſuch as refuſed to embrace Maho. 
metaniſm, and ſent the reſt into Egypt. He then advanced to Saint John of Acre ; laid 
waſte the environs,” and threatened to lay ſiege to the town itſelf; as foon as he ſhould 
have received his battering machines from Cairo. 


This rapid ooh of the Infidels alarmed the Chriſtian world, and awakened the 
zeal of the cruſaders. The pope exhorted all the Chriſtian princes either to repair in 
perſon to the relief of Paleſtine, or to contribute ſuch ſuccours as their circumſtances 
would admit of. Councils were holden, tenths exacted from the clergy, public prayers 
ordered, and, in proportion as the evil increaſed, the care to provide a remedy redoubled. - 
In this ſituation of affairs it was natural to ſuppoſe that Lewis weuld not remain in- 
active; having taken his final reſolution, he ſummoned all the nobles of the realm to 
repair to Parisi, in order to deliberate on a matter of importance. He there repreſented _ 
to them the wretched ſtate of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, which called for relief, imme- 
diate and effectual; that relief, he ſaid, he was reſolved to grant, and he truſted that his 
example would be generally followed by the aſſembly. The reaſons urged by the king were 
enforced by the pope's legate, who gave the croſs to Lewis, and his three eldeſt ſons, 
Philip, John, and Peter; to the counts of Flanders and Brittany; to Beaujeu, lord 
of Montpenſier, the count d 8280 On de trot and to a 1 8 number of barons 1222 
gentlemen. | 


As ſoonas the king's intentions . known 3 the 8 ſoldiers 1 
to his ſtandard from all quarters. The king of Navarre, and his brother, prince Henry, 
with a numerous train of knights, aſſumed the croſs; the young count of Artois, ne- 
phew to Lewis, and ſon to tkat count of Artois who was killed at Maſſoura, reſolved 
to attend his uncle, in order to revenge the death of his father; the duke of Burgundy, 
too, expreſſed a ſimilar reſolution. In ſhort, almoſt all the nobility of the kingdom ap- 
pear to have been animated by the fame ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. The moſt conſiderable 
of theſe were the counts of Saint Paul, Vendome, la Marche, and Soiſſons; Gilles and 
Hardouin de Mailly; Ralph and John de Neſle; the lords of Fiennes, Nemours, Mont- 
morenci, and Melun; the count of Guiſnes; the lord of Harcourt ; Matthew de Roye; | 
Florent de Varennes ; Ralph d' Etrees; Gilles de la Tournelle; Maurice de Craon; John 
de Rochefort; the Mareſchal de eren ; UT ITN Bailleul ; Peter de Saux ; and 


John de Beaumont. g 


; A. D. 1270. ] Having ſettled all the affairs of kis 1 and the future eſtabliſh- 
- ments of his children, he entruſted 'the reins of government, during his abſence, to 


— 


1 8r Gui), Nang. p. 383; Jolav. p. 125. 5 | ; | 
Vor. I, : | | 3 O 85 ; . "Matthew, oh 
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Matthew, abbot of Saint Denis, a was deſcended from the noble houſe of Vendome ;; 
and to Simon de Clermont, lord of Neſle - both men of approved probity, and conſum- 

mate prudence: The cruſaders. aſſembled at Aigues- Mortes, a ſmall. ſea- port in Lan- 
guedoc, near the wouth of the Rhone, where N had embarked on To laſt ex- 


| pedition. 


Now, as before, opinions were divided as to the courſe they ſhould ſteer ; ſome in- 
ſiſted on the neceſſity of proceeding immediately to the relief of Saint John of Acre, 
which was the only place of ftrength” now poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians in Paleſtine ;. 
others, undiſmayed by the calamities which the laſt cruſaders had experienced in Egypt, 
maintained the policy of firſt ſecuring Alexandria; while a third ſet, and that the moſt 
numerous, gave their voices in favour of an expedition to Tunis, the monarch of which 
place'(whoſe: name is, by ſome, ſaid to have been Muley-Mortanga, by others Omar) 
had profeſſed his inclination to abjure the tenets of Mahomet for thoſe of Chriſt. This 
laft advice, ſtrange as it may appear, prevailed; the religious enthuſiaſm of Lewis was 
highly gratified by the idea of converting a king, and the immenſe treafures which Tu- 
nis was ſaid to contain flattered the avarice of the more intereſted cruſaders: the fleet 
accordingly ſailed for the coaſt of Africa, on the firſt of July, and effected a landing in 
the vicinity of Tunis; but, inſtead of a willing convert, in the king of Tunis, Lewis | 
was deſtined to encounter an active and a formidable foe. The caſtle of Carthage was 
the firſt object of attack; it was ſoon taken by aſſault, and the town, which had no for- 
tifications, ſubmitted of courſe. Here Lewis reſolved to wait for the arrival of his bro- 
ther, the king of Sicily, before he attacked the city of Tunis, which was ſtrongly forti- 
- fied, and defended by a brave and numerous gartiſon. - But the exceſſive heat of the cli- 
mate, the want of water, the badneſs of their proviſions, and the ſhowers of burning 
fand raiſed by the machines of the Saracens, and blown by the wind into the faces of 
the Chriſtians, ſoon brought on a peſtilential diſorder, which, in a very ſhort time, de- 
ſtroyed one half of the army. The king himſelf, at length, caught the infection, and, 
after giving the moſt ſalutary advice to his ſon and ſucceſſor, and exhibiting the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of Chriſtian patience and fortitude, he reſigned his breath on the twenty- fifth of 

e a 4 in the go ee year of his age, and _ ought land of his 5 5 wh ; | 
This monarch, Ng it has been b unt) obſerved by an atk biſlorian , united to 
the mean and abject ſuperſtition of a monk, all the courage and magnanimity of the 
greateſt hero; and, what is perhaps more extraordinary, the juſtice and integrity of a 
| difintereſted patriot, the mildneſs and humanity of an accompliſhed philoſopher.— 


| The few errors into which he fell aroſe principally, from an exceſs of religious zeal ; 
| 9 


: pot 82 3 p- 391, 5173 ; Guiart, P- 758. 2 Hume. 
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and they were ſo n exceeded by his numerous virtues, that it would be invidious to 


dwell on 1 them. Bs 

In reciting the tranſactions of this reign, we have had frequent occaſion to notice 
the ſtrict attention of Lewis to a prompt and impartial adminiſtration of Juſtice. He: 
greatly encouraged the practice of appeals, and frequently adminiſtered juſtice i in perſon: 
with all the ancient ſimplicity. “ I have often ſeen the ſaint,” ſays Joinville, «fit under 
the ſhade of an oak, in the wood of Vincennes, when all who had any complaint freely 
% approached him. At other times he gave orders to ſpread a carpet in a garden, and, 
« ſeating himſelf —_— it, heard the cauſes that were . before him. 


For facilitating the b le of an ji which he had thus conſtantly in 
view, he undertook to eſtabliſh an uniformity and certainty in all legal procecdiaga; 
for which purpoſe he compiled that code of laws which are known by the appellation 
of Eftabliſſemens de Saint Louis, and which contain a large collection of cuſtoms, and 
regulations, divided into two hundred and ten chapters; they were publiſhed in the 
year 1270, juſt before his departure for Tunis. Theſe eſtabliſhments, though well 
adapted to ſerve as general laws to the whole kingdom, were not publiſhed as ſuch, 
but only as a complete code of cuſtomary law to be of authority within the king's do- 
mains. But the wiſdom, the equity, and the order, conſpicuous in that code of Saint 
Lewis, procured it a favourable reception throughout the kingdom. The veneration 
due to the virtues and good intentions of its author, contributed not a little to recon- . 
eile the nation to that legillative 1 which the king ne 8 to aſſume. N 


| Lewis did not play his wiſdom more in the adoption of new regulations, than . 
the abolition of ſuch old cuſtoms as were repugnant to reaſon and humanity. In order 
to check the exerciſe of private war, which threatened the diſſolution of government, 
he publiſhed an ordonnance, in 1245, prohibiting any perſon to commence hoſtilities. 
againſt the friends and vaſſals of his adverſary, until forty days after the commiſhon of 
the crime or offence which gave riſe to the quarrel ; declaring, that if any man pre- ; 
ſamed to tranſgreſs this ſtatute, he ſhould be conſidered as guilty of a breach of the 
public peace, and be tried and puniſhed by the judge ordinary as a traitor *5 This was 
called the royal truce, and afforded time for the violence of reſentment to fablide, as well 
as leiſure for the good offices of 2 25 as were willing to compoſe t the 1 95 
Lewis alſo aboliſhed the abſurd and barbarous cuſtom of trial by combat, endeayour- 

ing to introduce a more perfect juriſprudence, by ſubſtituting the trial by evidence i in its 
place. But his regulations, with reſpect to this, were confined to his own domains; 


. 


% Hiſt, de. St. Louis, p. 13. | $5 Ordon. t. i. p. 56. 36 Robertſon, 
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for the great vaſſale of the crown poſſeſſed ſuch independent authority, and were fo 
fondly attached to the ancient Practice, that he durſt not venture to extend it to the 
"whole. kingdom. Some barons. valuntarily adopted his regulations. The ſpirit of 
courts. became averſe to the mode of deciſion by combat, and diſcouraged it on every 
occahon. The nobles, nevertheleſs, thought it ſo honourable to depend for the ſecu- 

rity of their lives and fortunes on their own courage alone, and contended with ſo much 
xehemence for the preſervation of this favourite privilege of their order, that the ſue- 
ceflors of Saint Lewis, unable to oppoſe, and afraid of offending ſuch powerful ſub- 
Jes, were obliged not only to e but to W the N Nane he bad 
e to aboliſh. | | BD 


It was uſual, at this period, for huſbands not to ſleep with their wives the three firſt 
nights after the celebration of their marriage . The inhabitants of Abbeville, juſtly | 
enraged at this unreaſonable prohibition, refuſed to comply with the cuſtom ; the mayor 
and aldermen of the town. accordingly preſented a petition to parliament, and obtained 

A decree, by which it was finally determined, That the huſbands might freely Neep with 
15 wives, the three frft nights, e the permiſſion of the biſhop and bis. gſicers ss. 


Another 1 ſtill more Rrange, obtained in France, which it is ſurpriſing Lewin 
did not aboliſh : this was the right of prelibation, or markette®?, claimed by the nobles, 
which conſiſted. i in fleeping with ſuch brides as were their vaſſals the firſt night of their: 
marriage z even. biſhops and abbats enjoyed andexerted this privilege, in their capacity of ſu- 
perior barons. The learned Papebroch, ſays Velly, informs us, that even now that right is 
enforced by noblemen over their peaſants, in. ſome provinces of the Low Countries of 
Friezeland, and of Germany. It is certain, from a variety of exiſting records, that 
it was exerted with great rigour in France. In a. title-deed, in 1507, relating to the re- 
_ venues of the barony of St. Martin, we read, that the count d' Eu has right of prelibation, 
in the ſaid place, in caſe of marriage”. Boethius relates a ſingular fact on this ſubject: 
4. Fhaye been preſent (ſays he), at the Metropolitan court at Bourges, when a cauſe was 
4 tried by appeal, on the part of a curate, who claimed the right: of fleeping with every 
* young. bride, the firſt night, according to eſtabliſhed, cuſtom.” The claim, however, 
was rejected with indignation, the cuſtom r e and the prieſt con- 


demned to pay a fine. fs | 

-The exorbitant: 1 ee eee = 6 do 
| come an object of cenſure to the clergy, as well as. to the laity. If we open the hiſtories. 
o{ thoſe times, ſays. Velly,, weſballfind it repeeſented axthe ſeat of avarice and Ambition. | 


„ Bibl. Univ, xix. Mar, Ann. 2409. r 8 Gloſſ. 
Verd. Cullagium” et Marcheta: In Vit. 8. For. Abb. Walciod. 21 Laur. Gloſſ. de Droit. Franc. au mot. 
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the ae by contemporary writersasan abſolute def pot, who Raerificed the rightsof 
biſhops, whom he conſidered as his {laves,.to his own caprice; as a preſumptuous judge, who, 
thinking himſelf above the law, imagined his will alone ſufficient to render lawful what 
from its very nature was an object of proſcription? . One while he is-reprefented as a 
tyrant, who cares little for the happineſs of his ſubjects, but ſeeks to enrich bis rela- 
tions, by appointing them legates, with. full power, ſays Paſquier, to rife all the eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices in the kingdoms whither they are ſent 9; for the right of vi//tation, as 
it was then called, ſounded in deſpotiſm and cupidity, was tied to the moſt ſhameful 
exceſs. Hence the juſt indignation expreſſed by the clergy, under the reign of Robert, 
when the Roman pontiff ordered a church to be conſecrated in the dioceſe of Tours, not 
only without the leave, but even againſt the will of the archbiſhop :- © It is a deſpicable 
e thing (ſays a contemporary author 94), that a man, ſeated on the apoſtolic chair, 
4e ſhould; with ſacrilegious preſumption, violate the ordonnances and ſtatutes of the 
„ apoſtles.” Hence, too, the pathetic exclamations of St. Bernard®, againſt a tribunal. 
at which riches prevailed over merit and capacity; Where,” ſays he, ſimony, and 
« concubinage, and. inceſt. are ſure to find favour, if their ſolicitations be accompanied 
« with preſents.” It was this made the monk of Moliens remark o, That at Rome, 
« when gold murmurs the law is ſilent; and right bows down at the ſound of money.” 
Hence, too, the reproaches of the ſame St. Bernard to cardinal Jourdain, the pope's legate,. 
| who, he tells us, had traverſed Germany, France, and Normandy, - filling all thoſe regions,. 
4 not with the goſpel, but with ſacrilegious proceedings, andſhameful exactions, plunder- 
« ing the churches, and conferring eccleſiaſtical dignities on young men, who were bet | 
« ter verſed in the ſcience of the world, than 1 in that of religion“. 


In order to put a ſtop to the FS TO Wo of the pope, and the licentious conduct of 
his miniſters, Lewis iffued that famous ordonnance, ſo well known by the name of The- 
Pragmatic Sanction; he there confirmed'the prelates, and all the patrons of livings, in the 
full enjoyment of their rights ; ſecured the liberties of the Gallican church. from the: 
' invaſions. of the court of Rome; baniſhed ſimony from the kingdom, as'a peſt highly 
prejudicial to religion ; ordered all promotions, collations, proviſions, and diſpoſals of 
prelacies, dignities, livings, or eccleſiaſtical offices, to be made according to the rules: 
eſtabliſhed by the common law, by the ſacred councils, and by the ancient fathers; and, 
finally, forbade the court of Rome to levy; in future, any of thoſe impoſts which had: 
' impoveriſhed. the kingdom, without his expreſs permiſſion, and the conſent of the GENS 
cn n church. —THis wiſe edict was Dae in e . 7 


Two orders os 8 1 both mendicaits; hes W e 6 and the Ge were ſettled: | 
in Paris: ng this e The Auguſtins were a ſociety compoſed of ati hermits, 


#3: 8. Bernard. Epi. 53, ad Pech. . 93: Recher. 4 h Fr. L ü. c. 21, p. 34. 9% Rad, Glab. I f. 95 S. Bern. 
| . Eng. Rom. MISS. intit. De Charité; Du Cange Obſ. ſur Joiny. p. 100... 97 S. Bern. Ep. 290. 
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who: had reſided i in different parts, worn different dreſſes, and were brief by different 


rules. hey were united under one ſuperior by pope Alexander the Fourth, who ſub- 


jected them to the rules of Saint Auguſtin, and gave them the dreſs of that order.—. 
Lanfranc was their firſt general: they ſoon quitted their deſerts, and eſtabliſhed their 
reſidence in the great towns. In the year 1259, they came to Paris, and had a houſe in 
the Rue Montmartre, near to that which is , fill called, after along” 7 the name of the: 


Rue des Vieux e ing Ker 


\ 


The rd of Carmes originated in Syria, and was compoſed of a great nber of 
Weſtern pilgrims, who were diſperſed in different hermitages in Paleſtine, where they 
led a life of great e AP But, as they were inceſſantly expoſed to the attacks of the 
Infidels, Aymeri, the pope's legate, and patriarch of Antioch, collected them all together 
on Mount Carmel, towards the end of the twelfth century. In 1205, a native of Amiens, 
named Albert, who was deſcended from Peter the Hermit, the firſt preacher of the cru- 
fades, eſtabliſhed rules for them, which were confirmed, in 1227, by pope Honorius the 
Third. Saint Lewis brought ſome of them with him from the Holy Land, and built a 


church and convent for them on the banks of the Seine, where the Celeſtins afterwards. 


reſided. . It was not till the reign of Philip the F: air, that they removed to the Place 
Maubert, in OUT to be nearer the Bey 


* 


* 


Lewis alſo founded and endowed many other ants as hoſpitals, as well at > Paris: 
as in the provinces. Among thefe were the Mathurins at Fontainbleau ; the Jacobins. 
and Cordeliers at Paris; the abbies of Royaumont, Longchamp, Lis, and Maubiſſon; 
Vauvert, a reſidence of the Carthuſians at Paris; and, in different towns, ſeveral convents 
of women, called Beguines, either from the name of their veil, or from that of their 


founder, Lambert le Begue (the Stammerer). The famous college of the Sorbonne was 
eſtabliſhed for the ſtudy of theology, in the year 1253, by an ecclefiaſtic, named Robert, 


ſprung. from obſcure parents, who reſided at ne. a ſmall village in the Rhetelois. 


Dbe poor maſters, - as the firſt doctors of the Sorbonne were called, were indebted, for 


the houſe in which they reſided, as well as for many other een to the liberality of 
Lewis. | 3 „ 


About 5 you He a 8 enen of 8 2 in See, PO was 
neither ordained by authority nor excited by eloquence: ++ Whew all Italy was ſullied 
« with crimes of every kind, ſays the monk of Saint Juſtina, in Padua, a certain 
« ſudden ſuperſtition, hitherto unknown to the world, firſt ſeized the inhabitants of. 
% Peruſa, afterwards the Romans, and then almoſt all the nations of Italy. To ſuch a 


Non degree were they affected with the fear of God, that noble, as well as ignoble perſons, _ 


% young and old, even children of five years of age, would go naked about the ſtreets, 


4 with only their private 585 covered, and, without? any ſenſe of ſhame, thus walked in 
6 public, 


— 7 & 
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4 public, two and two, in the manner of a steine proceſſion- Every" one of them held 
« in his hand a ſcourge made of leather thongs, and, with tears and groans they laſhed! 
«© themſelves on their backs, till the blood ran, all the while weeping and giving 
« tokens of the ſame bitter affliction as if they had really been ſpectators of the paſſion 
of our Saviour, imploring forgiveneſs of God and his mother, and praying that he 
10 who had been e ed the e of ſo many ſinners, x would not diſdain 
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And not only i in the day time, but likewiſe during the night, pundkedt, thouſands, | 
&«& and ten thouſands of theſe penitents, ran, notwithſtanding the rigour of winter, 
4 ahout the ftreets, and in churches,” with lighted Wax-tapers in their hands, and pre- 
* ceded by prieſts, who carried croſſes and banners along with them, and with humility 
6 proſtrated themſelves before the altars : the ſame ſcenes were exhibited in ſmall towns 
and villages; ſo that the mountains and the fields ſeemed to reloung alike the yoices 


% of men who were crying to God. . 


« All muſical inſtruments and Jove-ſangn then ceaſed to be heard. The only muſic 
„e that prevailed, both in town and country, was that of the mournful voice of the 
* penitent, whoſe ſorrowful accents might have moved hearts of flint; and even the 
eyes of the obdurate ſinner could not refrain from tears. 

« Nor were women exempt from this general ſpirit of devotion; for not only thoſe 
«© among the common people, but alſo matrons and young maidens of noble families, 
« would modeſtly perform the ſame mortifications in their own rooms. Then thoſe 
«© who were at enmity became friends. Uſurers and robbers haſtened to reſtore their 
„e ill-gotten wealth to the right owners. Others, who were contaminated with. dif- 
4 ferent crimes, confeſſed them with humility, and renounced their vanities. Gaols 
« were throw open, priſoners were releaſed, and thoſe who were baniſhed permitted 
« to return to their native habitations. So many, and ſuch great works of ſanctity, 
in ſhort, were then performed both by men and women, that it ſeemed as if an uni- 
« yerfal apprehenſion had ſeized mankind, that the Divine Power was preparing either 
% to conſume them by fire, or deſtroy them by earthquakes, or ſome other of thoſe 
«© means which Divine Juſtice knows how to employ for avenging crimes. 


} 


„ Such a ſudden ants; which had thus diffaſed itſelf all over Italy, and had 
c even reached other countries, not only the unlearned, but wiſe perſons alſo admired. 
They wondered whence ſuch vehement fervour of piety could have proceeded ; eſpe- 
« cially ſince ſuch public penances and ceremonies had been- unheard of in. former 
times; had not been approved by the ſovereign pontiff, who was then reſiding at 
2 Anagni; ; nor recommended by any preacher, nor perſon of. eminence, but had taken 


% their 
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« thelv erica among bent perſons whoſe example both Jeamed and vleamed had 
« alike followed. 

| This ſet of eee was excluded from Sicily-by the pradence of Mainfroy, who 
: 1 that ſome deſigning chief might take advantage of their enthuſiaſm, to breed diſ- 
turbances in his kingdom. In Germany they were treated with contempt; in Poland 
they were threatened with impriſonment; and in France, where the enthuſiaſm of 
ſuperſtition had taken another direction, there appeared no diſpoſition to receive them : 
though at a ſubſequent period, under the reign of Henry the Third, the flagellants were 
not only tolerated, but openly protected by the king. They adopted the cuſtom of 
flagellating themſelves in public, from a ſtrained eee * 
7 Oin am”. 5 5 
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eie, PHILIP THE THIRD 


PHILIP. THE THIRD, | 


SURNAMED THE HARDY. 


A. D. 1270. THE death of Lewis diffuſed an univerſal conſternation through- 
out the Chriſtian camp; and that monarch had no ſooner reſigned his breath than the 
ſound of trumpets anriounced the arrival of his brother, the king of. Sicily. Charles, 
aſtoniſhed to find his ſalute unanſwered, began to be alarmed; and leaving his troops to 
the care of his officers, galloped towards the royal tent, where the firſt object that 
preſented itſelf to his ſight was the corpſe of his brother, extended on thoſe aſhes which 
the pious monarch had choſen for his death bed. | Shocked at the ſpectacle, he threw 
himſelf on the ground, kiſſed the cold feet of Lewis, and gave vent to his ſorrow in a 
torrent of tears. When the firſt guſt of grief was over, the princes made the neceſſary 
diſpoſition for purſuing with vigour the war againſt the Infidels. Philip, however; 
previouſly received the homage of his new ſubjects, and diſpatched meſſengers to France, . 
with letters confirming the regents of the kingdom in their been f and all the mi- 

niſters Ang governors of enen in their Ae 5 8 ene i 2 


ne Saratens, ks frequently: poited in great ao Via the bs of 3 ks 
; Gage worſted in every {kitmiſh ; and in two general engagements they ſuſtained a 
total defeat; Attended with conſiderable flaughter. But ſtill the numbers they loſt by 
this means were ſpeedily replaced, while the army of the Chriſtians daily diminiſhed; 
and, to add to the diſtreſs of their ſituation, the peſtilential diſeaſe, which had deſtroyed 
2 king, continued to rage with unabated violence. Induced by theſe conſiderations, 
Vol. I ON ny . 5 N 
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Philip judged it prudent to accept the terms proffered by the king of Tunis, and a 
truce for t ten years was accordingly concluded, on the adn. conditions. 


* 


0 That the port of Tunis ſhould in FER be open for the reception of 1 . 
without being liable to thoſe heavy duties which they had hitherto paid; that, in lieu 
of ſuch duties, only a tenth of all merchandize ſhould be exacted; that all the Chriſtians 

a who had been impriſoned on the approach of the French army, ſhould be ſet at liberty; 

. hat the free exerciſe of their religion ſhould be allowed them, with full permiſſion to 

duild churches, and to make as many converts from Mahometaniſin as they could, 
. without hindrance or moleſtation; that the king of Tunis ſhould bind himſelf by oath 
do pay the accuſtomed tribute to the Sicilian monarch ; and that he ſhould defray all 
the experices incurred on account of the war, as well by the king of-France as by his 
barons, which amounted to two hundred and ten thouſand ounces of gold; one half of 
Ly Z „ other in. tiry years." | 


Hoſtilities el on the firſt of November, and ſoon toy the whota army embarked 
for Trapani, where the kings of France and Sicily, with all the princes and barons, 
entered into a ſolemn engagement, to meet at any place that ſhould be appointed, 
at the expiration of four 2 28 rom the end of July tine. in order to repair to 
Tala. 


A 


BY D. 1251. = At Trapani the 1 loft his a Thibaud- the Fifth, 
king of Navarre, a prince univerſally eſteemed for his excellent qualities both of heart 5 
and head. Dying without children, he was ſucceeded in his dominions by his brother 
Henry. The queen of Navarre died four months after her huſband. From Trapani 
Philip proceeded to the court of Sicily, and from thence to Calabria, where he was 
. dieſtined to experience a ſtill greater loſs*. The queen, who was pregnant, paſſing the 
: river Savuto, near Martorano, fell from her horſe; - and the hurt ſhe received, together 
| | with the fright ſhe experienced, produced a miſcarriage, of which ſhe died at Cozenza, 
greatly and deſervedly lamented. The king, to relieve the anxiety of his mind, repaired 
to the court of Rome; and purſuing his journey through the principal cities of Italy, 
-repoſed a ſhort time at Lyons, and entered his capital amidſt the acclamations of his 
people. Yet France had reaſon to lament the deſtructive conſequences of the enter- 
prize: from which he returned: beſides the nameleſs multitude that periſhed on the 
coaſt of Africa, in the iſland of Sicily, and in his progreſs through Italy, Philip loſt his 
father Lewis, his brother John, his queen Iſabella, his brother-in-law and ſiſter, the 
ou _ yn of 5 his uncle * ne ones e ee Poio- 


* 
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; riers, who were all, except the queen of France, victims of the ſame contagious 


* * 


The firſt moments of his return were dedicated to the pious care of his father's fu- 
neral; the next to the important ceremony of his own coronation, which was per- 
formed at Rheims, in the month of Auguſt, by Milo, biſhop of Soiſſons. As Alfonſo, 
count of Poictiers, and his wife, had left no poſterity, Philip haſtened to take poſſeſſion 
of the counties of Poitou and the Toulouſain, which eſcheated to the crown; the 
firſt, as having been the appanage of the king's ſon, the ſecond, as having been ceded by 
Raymond the Seventh, father to the counteſs, who was the laſt of the illuſtrious family 
of the counts of Toulouſe, This ſucceſſion conſiderably augmented the royal domains. 
Already had Saint Lewis acquired the counties of Perche, of Clermont in Beauvaiſis, 
of Magon, of Beaumont upon Oiſe, and of Namur; the viſcounties of Beziers, Car- 
caſſonne, Avranches, and Peronne ; the lordſhips of Beaumont-le-Roger, Brionne, Lo- 
ches and Chatillon upon the Indre ; the caſtles of Beleſme, Mortagne, and F erte- Alpes 
in la Beauſſe; and, laſtly, all the rights of Turcavel, to Lombers, and a great number 


of lordſhips, in the biſhopricks of Narbonne, Agde, Maguelonne, Niſmes, Albi and Tou- 
louſe . Though theſe acquiſitions were doubtleſs important, they appeared but trivial, 


when compared to what Philip now acquired by the death of his uncle Alfonſo—vyiz. 


Poitou, Auvergne, a part of Saintonge, and the country of Aunis, together with the 
greater part of the county of Toulouſe, that part of the Albigeois which lies to the 
right of the Tarn; Rouergue, Quercy, Agenois, and the Venaiflin. But theſe provinces 
were not properly united to the crown, till the year 1361 : till that time the hre of 
France e them : as counts of that particular diſtrict. - ; 


The king was no None in | poſſeflion of the ſtates which he inherited from the 
counteſs of Poitiers, than the king of England ſent to demand the reſtitution of the 
Agenois and Querei, i in compliance with the treaty which had been concluded between 
Henry and Saint Lewis. Philip, however, was in no haſte to fulfil the engagement 
contracted by his father; Agenois, in conſequence, was not united to the duchy of 
Aquitaine till the year 1279, when Edward, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry, prevailed 


on him to give it up. As to Querey, the king promiſed to [inſtitute an enquiry, in 


order to learn whether it had been aſſigned as a dower to the princeſs Jane of Eng- 


land, on her marriage with Raymond the Sixth. The affair was not terminated tilt 


the year 1286, when Philip the Fair purchaſed the rights of the Engliſh to that pro- 
vince, for an annual penſion” of three thouſand livres Tournais. The Venaiſſin had 


been bequeathed to the king of Sicily; Philip, however, took poſſeſſion of it, though 


3 Geſt. Philip, Iii. p. 526, # Saint Marthe, fur Ia fin du regne de St, Louis, L. F. Daniel, t. iv. p. 571, $72. - 
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in 1274 he ceded it to pope Gregory the Tenth; and from this period the ſovereign 
pontifts have continued to rule that part of the principality of Toulouſe. 
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A. D. 1272.) At the commencement of this year the king made a tour through his 
new dominions, and took the neceſſary meaſures for quelling the only revolt that oc- 
curred during his reign. Geraud the Fifth, count of Armagnac, laid claim to the ſo- 
vereignty of the caſtle of Sompuy, in the dioceſe of Auch; while Geraud de Ca- 
ſaubon, lord of that fief, maintained that he held it immediately of the king, as heir to 
the rights of the counts of Toulouſe. The diſpute grew warm between them, and after 
ſeveral challenges, on both ſides, they prepared to decide it by the ſword. The count 
firſt took up arms, and repairing to Sompuy, at the head of his troops, dared his n 
to come forth; Caſaubon accordingly ſallied from the caſtle, attacked the count's 
rear- guard, killed his brother Arnaud Bernard, and put his ſoldiers to flight. The count, 
. enraged at the affront he had ſuſtained, and ſtill more at the loſs of his brother, ex- 

| horted all the noblemen of his family to affift him in the infliction of vengeance. His 
brother-in-law, Roger Bernard, count de Foix, accordingly raiſed an army, and «owed 
to effect the deſolation of the caſtle of Sompuy, or periſh in the attempt. Caſaubon, 
unable to reſiſt the united forces of this powerful family, put himſelf under the king's 
protection, delivered his caſtle, with all his domains, into the hands of the ſeneſchal of 
Toulouſe, and ſurrendered himſelf priſoner to Philip, ſubmitting to the judgment of the 
king's court, and conſenting to the confiſcation of his lordſhip, in caſe he ſhould fail to 
juſtify himſelf with regard to the death of Arnaud Bernard. The king's officers, in 
conſequence of this ſurrender, took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs with all its dependencies ; 
they hoiſted the royal ſtandard, and forbade any one to attack a ſubject who had demanded 
juſtice from his ſovereign. But the count of Armagnac, paying no attention to theſe 
orders, laid fiege to the caſtle, which he carried by affault, then reduced it to aſhes, 
maſſacred the inhabitants, and laid waſte the domains of Caſaubon, with fire and 

ſword. : | N 


The king was juſtly incenſed at this daring act of outrage and diſobedience, and, being 
ſenſible of the importance of acting with ſpirit at the commencement of his reign; he 
reſolved to inflict ſuch a puniſhment-on his rebellious vaſſals, as ſhould ſerve for an ex- 
ample to the reſt of the barons. With this view he collected a powerful army, and cited 
the two offenders to appear before him, in order to anſwer for their conduct. Geraud 
d' Armagnac obeyed the citation, ſued for mercy, and obtained it, on condition of pay- 
ing a fine of fifteen thouſand livres Tournois. But the count de Foix, perſiſting in his 
revolt, deſpiſed the order of his ſovereign, and prepared for a vigorous defence. He de- 
pended on. the adyantageous ſituation of his little territory, which was ſurrounded by 


; 3 Hiſt. de Lang. t. iy. p. 6, 7, note 2. 
lofty 
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lofty mountains, and defended by a great number of caſtles, ſtrongly fortified both by art 
and nature. Fully impreſſed with an idea that he was in perfect ſafety, he ventured to 
attack the ſeneſchal of Toulouſe, who was peaceably paſſing through his country, and, 

putting his men to flight, took ſeveral priſoners, and plundered his baggage. The king, 
' apptized of this outrage, ſent a detachment of troops into the couney of Foix, who took 
ſeveral of the principal fortreſſes, and ſcoured the open country; but the count, re- 


tiring to the mountains, ſtrengthened his fortifications, and, notwithſtanding the check 


r 


he had received, flattered himſelf that he ſhould ſtill be able to oppoſe the whole ur 


of France. | < 


— 


All the vaſſals of the crown ha# rc orders to aſſemble at Tours, © on the eighth 


of May, when a ſplendid train of nobles attended, and, with their followers, directed 


their march towards Toulouſe, where they were joined by the vaſſals of that province, 
and of the circumjacent country. Philip placed himſelf at the head of his army, and 
advanced towards Pamiers; at "the abbey of Bolbonne he was met by James, king of 


Arragon, and Gaſton, viſcount of Bearn, father-in-law to the count de Foix, who came - 


to negociate a peace, and to obtain'a pardon for the rebel. But, when the king had 


conſented to the terms propoſed, the count refuſed to ſubmit to them; hoſtilities, there- - 
fore, were immediately commenced ; and the army marched forward till they came 


within ſight-of the caſtle of Foix, in which the count himſelf had taken refuge. The 
difficulty of approaching this fortreſs compelled them to keep at a certain diſtance ; but 


Philip having taken an oath not to quit the place till he had obtained poſſeſſion of it, either | 


by force or capitulation, the workmen were ordered to cut a way through the rocks which 
ſurrounded the caſtle. Animated by the preſence of their ſovereign, they diſplayed ſo much 


ardour in proceeding with their taſk, that the count ſaw he muſt ſoon be obliged to 


yield: he therefore ſought to avert the reſentment of Philip, by a timely ſurrender; 
and, repairing to the royal tent, threw himſelf at the king's feet, and ſued for pardon. 
But he had proceeded too far to be fo ſoon forgiven ; the king confined him in a tower, 
in the city of Carcaſſonne, and ſeized all his territories, except a ſmall part which was 
claimed by the king of Arragon, but which that monarch afterwards ceded,-in order to 
accelerate the releaſe of the captive count. After placing ſtrong gatriſons in the differ- 
ent fortreſſes, the army was diſmiſſed, and the counteſs de Foix, Margaret de Montcade, 
was taken to the court of France, where ſhe was treated with all the reſpect due to her 
rank. The count, after a year's impriſonment, was indebted for his liherty to the ge- 
neroſity of his ſovereign; he then repaired to Paris, and, expreſſing his contrition for 
his paſt conduct, was received into favour by Philip, who kept him ſome time at his 
court; and then, nnn him with e re-eſtabliſhed him in the RE of 
all his domains. 


. 12) 3, 12754-] During theſe tranſactions, Henry the Third -of England died, 
and was ſucceeded in the throne by his ſon, Edward, who went to Paris, and did homage 
to 
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to Philip for all the territories he poſſeſſed in France. About the ſame time it was 
deemed neceſſary to aſſemble a general council, to adopt means for the relief of the Holy 
Land, and for the reformation of manners. Gregory the Tenth had convened it, in the 
city of Lyons, which, according to Father Daniel, was not yet reduced under the domi- 
nation of the French kings. He acknowledges that Saint Lewis, before his departure 
for Africa, held a court of juſtice there, but this he aſcribes to a particular agreement 
with the chapter, which was only to be in force till the election of a new archbiſhop. 
Philip, however, refuſed to ſurrender it, till the archbiſhop ele& had taken the oath f 
fidelity to him; and this was afterwards pleaded, in the ſubſequent reign, as one of the 
titles, on which the right of uniting the Lyonois to the crown was founded. The 
council was attended by five hundred biſhops, ſeventy abbots, and more than a thouſand 
other eccleſiaſtics; the pope preſided in perſon, accompanied by fifteen cardinals. Some 
time before the council was opened, Philip went to ſalute the Roman pontiff, with 
whom he had a long conference; he aſſured him of his zeal for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, and left a body of troops, as well to guard the e of the pope, as to protect 
the members of the council from WOE | 


It 8 that a tenth af the revenues of all. catches ſhould be levied, during 
fix years, for the ſupport of the holy war; an impoſt that was rigorouſly exacted. This 
was the laſt effort made by France for expeditions ſo prejudicial to the ftate, as well 
from the enormous expence with which they were attended, as from the numbers of 
people who periſhed in them. Already had the French, with more piety than policy, 
engaged in five cruſades: the firſt, under Philip the Firſt, was the leaſt unfortunate ; the 
. ſecond, under Lewis the Young, proved highly diſaſtrous ; the third was productive of 
little glory to Philip Auguſtus ; the fourth involved Saint Lewis in captivity ; and the 
-Afth deprived him of his life. They are ſaid to have coſt the kingdom more than two 
millions of its inhabitants, and two hundred millions of livres, ſuppoſing that each 
cruſader who loſt his life carried with him only a hundred livres). The expedition 
to Tunis was fortunately the laſt. The nation at length became ſenſible of its true in- 
tereſts; and, diſguſted by a ſucceſſion of unfortunate events, its enthuſiaſm gradually 
ſubſided. In vain did the Roman pontiffs endeayour to rouſe the torpid -zeal of the 
French; all their efforts for that purpoſe proved ineffectual; and the Holy Land, de- 
prived of all ſuccour from Europe, became a prey to the rage of the Infidels. In the 
year-1291, the ſultan Calib took the city of Acre, the firmeſt rampart of the Eaſtern 
Chriſtians, by affault ; and, after the reduction of that important place, the final expul- 
ion of the cruſaders became a matter of facility, Paleſtine was abandoned to the Saracens; 
and the wretched enthuſiaſts, who had quitted their native homes in queſt of imaginary 
9 65 were now—ſad effects of RINGS zeal {—compelled to wander, deſtitute and for 
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ſaken on the face of the earth, in 'ſeaxch of thoſe: real comforts which Mie had my | 
ſacrificed to viſionary hopes. 


5 
+1 | 
In order to provide a remedy for the inconvenience occaſioned by the interval which ge- 
nerally occurred between the death of a pope and the election of a ſucceſſor, the council 
determinedꝰ, that in future, immediately after the death of the ſovereign pontiff, the car- 
dinals ſhould afſemble in the fame chamber, without any ſeparations by walls or cur- 
tains, and, in every reſpect, ſo well ſecured, that no perfon could enter or leave the 
room without the conſent of all preſent, and, except in caſe of ſickneſs, underpain of being 
| deprived of his vote.—Such is the origin of the term conclave, which was invented 
for the purpoſe of expreſſing a place in which ſeveral -perſons were ſhut up, under one 
and the ſame key. If the cardinals, in three days after their firſt meeting, had not 
agreed 'in their choice of a pope, it was'determined, that for the five following days 
they ſhould have but one diſh at each meal; and, at the expiration of that term, ſhould 
be confined to bread, wine, and water, till a new pontiff was elected The cardinals in- 
veighed loudly againſt a ſtatute which was calculated to ſuppreſs, in a manner ſo humi- 
liating, their ambition and ayarice. It was farther decided, that, during the Vacancy, 
they ſhould not interfere in any other buſineſs, than that of the election; that they 
' ſhould not receive any thing from the apoſtolic chamber, nor touch any of the other re- 
venues of the church of Rome. The utmoſt exertions of {kill and intrigue were em- A 
ployed to avert this fatal edict; but Gregory had previouſly ſecured the biſhops in his 155 
intereſt; they all ſubſeribed the decree, affixed their ſeals to it, and publiſhed it in their 


Mb dioceſes; by which means it received the e N : 


Before the ee eee, A proper 14 ebide 16"þ was 3 55 Henry de Gueldres, 9. bi- 53 

ſhop of Liege, an ignorant, vain, and profligate prelate, who did not even W his 55 
breviary; who wore a ſcarlet dreſs with a ſilver girdle; expofed livings to ſale; had taken 

for his concubine an abbeſs of the order of Saint Benedict; debauched another abbeſs in 

his dioceſe; publickly kept a young nun; and boaſted at a feaſt that he had had fourteen. 

children in the ſpace of two-and-twenty months. The pope, before he proceeded j juri- | 

dically againſt. the offender, .aſked him, whether he choſe to refign his biſhoprick, or . . 

abide by the deciſion of the church: Henry, expecting to obtain fayour by ſubmiſſion, Fo 
gave his rom xing to mene who Me ng inen him to Wen his 


edge dig its 6 25 . 16 
ills D. 125 0 4 month aſian the Gomation of the ſecond council of / FR Philip, 


5 wh was then in his thirty-firſt year, married Mary, ſiſter to John, duke of Brabant, 
one of the moſt nn, princeſſes of the ages. But, though 9 circumſtance that 


| eee 2 Ibid. N „ 1 
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could enſure attachment ſubſiſted between the royal couple, their felicity was ſpeedily 
troubled by the intrigues of Peter de la Broſſe, a native of Touraine, who from the ob- 
ſcure ſituation of a provincial ſurgeon, had, through the king's partiality and favour, been 
promoted to the firſt offices in the ſtate. Such was the aſcendancy which this man had 
acquired over the mind of his ſovereign; that all applications for places or preferment 
were made to him; and even the dignity of chamberlain, which had never before been 
enjoyed by any but perſons of the higheſt rank, was conferred on him. His brother-in- 
law, Peter de Benais, was made biſhop of Bayeux, and all his children procured ample 
eſtabliſhments, and ſplendid alliances. The king's affection for his young wife alarmed 
this artful favourite, who dreaded a dimittution' of his own credit; he eee deter- 
E if e 1 to ey a paſſion _ Was nenn on 1 _ of motives: 
> Bt the age of twelve years, Lawis: the king? 8 eldeſt fon, ſuddenly beds and a ropint 
was induſtriouſly propagated that his death had been occaſioned by poiſon. La Broſſe 
eagerly ſeized on this circumſtance to inſtil into the mind of Philip ſuſpicions un- 
favourable to his virtuous conſort. He artfully infinuated that the queen had commit- 
ted this crime; and that ſhe had formed a plan for getting rid of the two ſurviving 
princes, in order to pave the way for the acceſſion of her own children (in cafe ſhe 
' ſhould have any) to the crown of France. Mezeray affirms le, that he even ſuborned a 
_ traitor, who publickly accuſed Mary of having adminiſtered poiſon to the preſumptive - 
heir of the throne. The queen, in conſequence of this accuſation, was actually in dan- 
ger of being burnt alive; but her brother, the duke of Brabant, fent a knight to juſtify 


her innocence by an appeal to the ſword; and the accuſer, not daring to fupport his : 


= charge by a judicial combat, was declared guilty of calumny, and expiated his crime by 
an ignominious death. The king, however, was greatly embarraſſed": the report that 
prevailed, though wholly devoid of foundation; the artful inſinuations of his favourite; 
the intereſt of Mary in the death of his ſons by Iſabella of: Arragon ; all contributed to 
favour thoſe ideas which la Broffe had been ſtudious to excite. In order to clear up his 
doubts, he reſolved, agreeably to the ſuperſtition of the age, to conſult a nun a Beguine 
of Neville, who profeſſed, or believed, herſelf inſpired. The biſhop of Bayeux, bro- 
ther- in- law to his favourite, and the abbot of Saint Denis, were entruſted with this ſin- 
gular commiſfſion: the fornier arrived firſt, and engaged the pretended propheteſs to im- 
part to him in corfeffion, whatever God had revealed to her on the ſubject of the princeꝰs 
death; when the abbot came to interrogate her, ſhe refuſed to anſwer his queſtions, ob- 
ſerving, that ſhe had told all ſhe knew to his colleague. On the return of the commiſ- 
Goners, the king defired the biſhop to let him know what information her had been able 
to collect: . Sire (replied the prelate), the nun refuſed to con verſe with me, exeept in 
30 confe oY and it is not in my power to diſcloſe what has W to me in ſo 


1 Abr. tom. il. p. 739. — 1. p. $32. | 
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« lemn.a manner.” The artifice was too groſs to impoſe even on the e Philip, 
who told him in a rage, that he had not been ſent to confeſs the nun, but to inveſtigate 
the truth of a circumſtance in which he was deeply intereſted: . I have other means 
« (exclaimed the king) of diſcoyering that truth; and woe be unto thoſe who have 
„ dared to deceive me!” He immediately diſpatched Thibaud, biſhop.of, Dol, and Ar- 


naud de Viſemale, a knight-templar, to Nivelle ; theſe men had no intereſt in.eftabliſh- 


ing the guilt of the queen; they were favourably received dy the nun, and brought 
hack a clear and unequivocal anſwer:— Tell the king (ſaid the propheteſs}, that he 


 - + ought not to give credit to thoſe who ſpeak; ill: of his illuſtrious conſort ; ſhe is inno- 


cent of the crime imputed to her; he may e 1 10 on her wee a8 57 0 to him- 
66 ſelf a as to his hens” | | | | 


This 1 greatly 3 the queen” 8 1 and A f that: of 3 
unprincipled enemy. The king was now confirmed in the ſuſpicions which he had be- 
gun to entertain of his favourite; but he was compelled to diſſemble for a while, as he 

had imprudently entruſted him with the moſt ſecret and important affairs of the ſtate. His 
treachery, however, in that reſpect, was ſoon rendered manifeſt: One day, when Philip was 
at Melun, a monk earneſtly deſired to be admitted to a private audience“; and, when his 
requeſt was granted, he delivered a ſmall box, which he had received from a traveller, 


who died at his convent, with expreſs orders to give it into the king's own hands. 


5 Philip immediately aſſembled his council, when the box was opened, and found to con- 
tain ſeveral letters ſealed with the chamberlain's ſeal, The contents of thoſe letters are 
not known; but in a ſhort time la Broſſe was apprehended, and hanged at Paris, in the 
preſence of the count of Artois, and the dukes of Burgundy and Brabant. The nobles, 
from jealouſy, applauded the juſtice of his puniſhment ; but the people murmured, ſays 
Velly, parce qu il oft peuple. The ſecrecy obſerved with reſpect to the crime for which 
the chamberlain was executed made them forget their natural. averſion to favourites, 
and led them to conclude, that he had been unjuſtly facrificed to appeaſe the indignation: 
of the queen. The objects: of his protection were involved in the diſgrace of their pa- 
_ tron: the biſhop, of Bayeux fled to Rome, where he remained a long time in exile, under: 
the protection of the ſovereign pantiff a, : 5 


Although Philip was deſitous of cultivating peace, he . from the 3 
of war. He was now induced to take up arms in favour of: a young princeſs, his rela- 
tion, who was oppreſſed by her ambitious neighbours, and: deſpoiled of her kingdom by 3 
e N ne the Firſt, * of tones and cqung os . cre Ing | 
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died in the prime of youth, leaving an infant daughter, whom he declared fole heireſs. 
to his dominions; and appointed his. wife, Blanche, of Artois, niece to Saint Lewis, and 


daughter to his brother Robert, who was killed at Maſſoura, to be her guardian; recom- 
mending her to marry her child to none but a French prince. This pointed excluſion 
of the natives gave great offence to the nobles of Navarre, who, in contempt of the laſt 
will of their ſovereign, choſe Don Pedro Sancho de Montague to be lieutenant-general 
ef the kingdom, till ſuch time as the princeſs ſhould have attained the age of maturity. 
This bold affumptian of power could not fail to excite a deadly hatred between the no- 
bles: and the court It alſo occaſioned: foreign powers to revive their obſolete preten- 
ſions to a crown hich tottered on the head of a-child but three years old: the king of 


Arragon laid claim to it, as the adopted heir of Sancho the Seventh; and the king of 


Caſtille advanced his pretenſions, derived from Sancho the Third. — Both theſe monarchs. 
preferred tlieir claims before the-ſtates of Navarre, aſſembled at Puente-la-Reina. Mon- 
tague, the leader of the faction, gave his voice in favour of the king of Arragon, whoſe 
title was. frivolous and unfounded ; others declared for the king of Caſtille, whoſe anceſ- 
tors had formerly ſwayed the ſceptre of Navarre. This difference of ſentiment gave riſc 
to-commotions, which made the queen tremble for the ſafety of her daughter; ſhe therefore 
ſeeretly left the kingdom, with her child, and took refuge at the court of France. Incenſed 
at her evaſion, the Navarreſe paſſed a formal reſolution not to acknowledge the princeſs 
Jane for their queen, unleſs ſhe married Alphonſo of Arragon, grandſon to James the 


_ Firſt ; at the ſame time they requeſted the father of that prince to employ all his forces, 


in order to prevent a French prince from aſcending the throne of Navarre. Such was 
rheir averſion to the French, that they engaged to ſupply him with two hundred 
thouſand marks of filver—a prodigious ſum in thoſe days—to — the expences of the 
war. 

| Phitip received the two . every poſſible mark of attention and reſpect; 
aware of the advantage to be derived from their preſence, he reſolved to profit by it; and 
to marry one of his ſons to the young princeſs. As Blanche ardently wiſhed for this 
alliance, it was ſpeedily concluded; one obſtacle, however, preſented itſelf— Jane and 


the French prince were relations within the third degree; it was therefore neeeſſary to- 
obtain a diſpenſation, which the pope might poſſibly refuſe. The king ſpared no pains 


to engage him in his intereſt ; he repreſented to him, that N avarre, a Spaniſh province, 


being united to Champagne and la Brie, which were ſituated in the centre of France, if 
thoſe tetritories ſhould paſs- into the hands-of a foreign prince, already formidable from 


his own native ſtrength, it would -inevitably give riſe to perpetual wars. Gregory was; 


well diſpoſed to fayour Philip; but, on the other hand, he. was urgently ſolicited by the 
two Spaniſh monarehs, who repreſented to him that all Europe would be in danger, if 


the royal family of France, already ſo powerful from the extent of. their hereditary do- 
minions, ſhould ſeek for farther aggrandizement by the acquiſition of another crown. 


The * pontiff, ſenſible of the juſtice of theſe. remonſtrances, purſued. a middle 
_— 
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courſe.. The vias had three ſons—Lewis (who was fill alive); Philip, e 

F air; and Charles, count of Valois. Gregory refuſed to grant a; diſpenſation: for the 
Frſt, but gave it to the ſecond, who, being confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Navarre, 

Champagne, and Brie, did, not appear likely to cauſe much uneaſineſs. Abe N of 
marriage was accordingly bigned, at Orleans. | : 


Queen Blanche now preſented a petition to che king, entreating him to take tlie prin-- 
ceſs Jane under his immediate protection; and. this requeſt being complied. with, Philip 
_ ſent Euſtache de Beaumarchais, ſeneſchal. of Toulouſe; to take poſſeſſion of Navarre in | 
his name. This. officer profited by the difſenſions which prevailed among the Navarreſe,. Z 
ſecured a great number of places, which he garriſoned, made himſelf maſter. of the ca- 
tle of Pampeluna, the capital of the country, where he raiſed / ſtrong, fortifications.— 
Every thing wore a favourable aſpect, and the French party was on the point of preyail- 
ing, when the imprudence of the governor excited a.general inſurrection. Euſtache, from 
a miſtaken zeal, which ſhould never he exerted on a.change of government, undertook . 
to aboliſh certain cuſtoms, which appeared to him unjuſt: all, the nobility. immediately 
revolted, and the people, following their example, flew to arms. The governor was be- 
ſieged in-the caſtle-of. Pampeluna ; Montague attempted to quell the revolt no longer 
hoping to derive any advantage from the Spaniſh monarchs, he was anxious. to be recon- 
eiled to the king of France. He had already entered into a negociation with the prin- 
.cipal inſurgents, when he was aſſaſſinated by. Don. Garcias Almoravid: hoſtilities were 
then renewed with additional fury; and Beaumarchais, preſſed on all ſides, applied for 
immediate ſuccours. At length a powerful reinforcement of twenty thouſand men ar- 
ri ved, under the command of Robert, count of Artois, and the conſtable Imbert de Beau- 
jeu: their preſence gave a new turn to affairs; "eq the. r were chamſelres een 
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Don Garcias, and the chiif promoters of the ;nfarre&ion, finding it impoſſible to hold | 
out long, in a town badly fortified, againſt a regular army, and dreading to incur the; 
puniſhment their rebellious conduct deſerved, reſolved to provide for their own ſafety. 
But, concealing their deſigns, they informed the citizens that a general ſally would be 
made the next day; and having thus lulled them. into. ſecurity, they effected their 
eſcape during the night. The wretched inhabitants, being left. to themfelves, ſued. for. 
mercy to the count of Artois, and: in the mean time took refuge in the great church of. 
Notre-Dame. The conſtable Beaujeu was already drawing up the terms of capitulas, : 

tion, when the count of Foix: and the viſcount of Bearn, obſerving that nobody ap- 
peared on the walls, iſſued from the camp with their troops; applied their ſcaling lad- 
ders, and mounted the walls without oppoſition- A cruel and indiſcriminate ſlaughter 

enſued; neither ſex nor age was reſpected; women and virgins were openly violated by. 
the ſoldiery; the temples were profaned, and the. manſions of the deal ſacrilegiouſſy 

| OG As n as the count of Artois entered the town, he endeayoured to ſtop. 
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this ſhameful violence, and by kind treatment to conſole the acted citizens. 
He granted them their 'liberty, confirmed them in all their privileges, and cauſed 


their effects to he reſtored. The fate of the eaſtle ſuperinduced the ſubmiſſion of the 3 


other tons and fortreſſes; the revolt was prac men and the eee of : 
Navarre ſubmitted to the conqueror. 


A. D. 1280. }1Durige theſe eranſaAtions, Philip bad alfembled an army for the purpoſe 
| ef acticking the dominives of Alfonſo the Tenth, „king of Caſtille. That monarch, when 
he married his ſon, Ferdinand de la Cerda, to the princeſs Blanche, daughter of Saint 
Lewis, entered into a ſolemn engagement that the children which ſhould ſpring from 
this marriage, ſhould facceed"to the throne of Caſtille, even though Ferdinand ſhould 
die before his father. On this condition alone did Lewis conſent to reſign the preten- 
fions of his mother to that crown, which are faid to have been well-founded. Blanche 
had two ſons, Alfonſo and Ferdinand; but on the death of their father, Alfonſo, in 
violation of his promiſe, — the N from his nn W OM 
* er for, — | 

The rnfurſtice' of this —_— er 4 with the 3 experienced by lis fiter, 
der Hxedearty SF her hülband, determined Philip to redreſs the wrongs of his family. 
But he firſt ſent am ambiſſador to Afonſo, to try the effect of remonſtrance; all the 
_ £06d, however, he derived from this meaſure, was permiſſion for Blanche to return to 
| her native country, where the paſſed the remainder of her days. War was now re- 
ved on, and the neceffary orders were giyen for carrying it into execution. The general 
rendeꝝ vous of the troops was fixed at Sauveterre in Bearn, where a more numerous 
army aſſembled than had been feen in France for many years: but when they were 
about to march it was diſcovered that both proviſions and forage were wanting. The 
winter was approaching ; the heavy rains which began to fall rendered the roads im- 
paſſable, arid the King was anne 5 J moore bed We IRONS till 
TN ſpring. 


| The ing of Caſtle inthe moan tine, alnmodac! ts, ha 
x-conference with the count of Artois, who, having previouſſy obtained the 
permimen of Philip, repalred to Spain. "Alfonſo earneſtly beſought him to mediate 
a peace between France and Caſtille, profoling at the ſame time that he was not actu- 
mel by fear in his anxiety for the prefervation'of trampuillity,: becauſe he had certain 
intelligence that Phitip was already on his return to Paris; in'fhort, he gave him to 
underftznd chat he was u ſtranger to the moſt᷑ ſeeret tranſactions of the French court. 
Robert; Who was ignorant of the King's retreat, was loft in aſtoniſhment 7:and could not 
reſlect without horror on the danger to which Philip muſt have been expoſed, had he 
continued his march. His ſuſpicions immediately fell on the chamberlain; he aceord- 


22 20 returned W e and n . a new oath of fidelity from the Na- 
f varreſe, | 
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. varreſe, and reſtored the command of the army to the ſeneſchal de Beaumarchais, haſtened 
to Paris, where he imparted wlrat he had heard to the king. It was then that the myſ- 
tery of the box of papers delivered to Philip by the monk was ol emouengk. we the 152 
fidious fayourite 1 r pe cen: Ne 8527 N 7 3 kr Hie. be | 
SEES SE 11 7 3-1 
A. D. 1281.) The WN of this war was Wel by an order from the 
pope, who forbade the two monarchs to decide their diſpute by arms; an order which the 
dignity 'of Philip ſhould certaifilyhave'induced him to refit; but which his partiality to 
peace, and the benen 1 Was Nei ond N to the ſtate of END gre be gr T0 ? 
to 1 with. | | ny 
"5 ambition of Weihen monarch FRE no! Nahas mu ſenator of Why! and | 
vicar of the empire, his authority in Italy was almoſt abſolute. He had recently pur- 
chaſed, for a penſion of four thouſand livres, the rights of Mary of Antioch to the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, which, though in poſſeſſion of the Saracens, ſtill conferred a title 
that was deemed highly honourable by the Chriſtians: and he had laid a plan'for'ſe- 
curing the Imperial crown of Conſtantinople. He would probably, too, have fucceeded 
in the attempt, Had his prudence : been equal to his courage. But, incapable of re- 
flection, in the management of his enterprizes' he invariably diſplayed more pride than 
circumſpection. His vaſt projects, of which he publicly talked; the augmentation of 
his forces by ſea and land; his courage; his reputation; all confpired to alarm the 
princes of Europe, many of whom entered into a conſpiracy for reprefling that ambi- 
tious ſpirit, which they deemed equally hoſtile to their private aggrandizement and to 
the general welfare. Rome was the firſt to diſplay her enmity : Gregory the Ninth 
had paid him little reſpe& ; Innocent the Fifth had been more favourable, but his reign. 
vas ſhort ; Adrian the Sixth did not live to be conſecrated, and John the Twenty=firſt. 
died ſoon after his elevation to the papal throne. The death of this pontiff was highly 
detrimental” to the * Sicilian king, pref oma received own 18875 u. ag N e er i 
marks of affection. | ; 


? 
i; 

* 
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” Johir Gaetano, of the noble — of Urſa; had Ab loste Faceted) to the Pon- 

| tifical dignity, under the appellation of Nicholas the Third, than he undertook to 
humble the pride and power of a prince, whom he confidered as the principal obſtacle” 
to the execution of thoſe ambitious projects which he had formed for the elevation of _ 
bis on kinſmen; and againſt whom he had alfo ſome private fubjects of complaint. 
Charles is ſaid to have cauſed the huſband of x niece of Nicholas to be beheaded, for 
having, with more loyalty than prudence, declared for Conradine. But what had moiſt 
_ enraged the ſovereign pontiff, was the arrogant refuſal he experienced hen he aſked 
the hand of a e of the bing _ n 7 for « one of his own nephews +. 
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Thus kmulated he took advantage of the diſpute which. ſubſiſted between that prince 
and the emperor Rodolphus, procured himſelf to be appointed arbiter between them, and 
ſentenced Charles to reſign. the dignity of. Vicar of the Empire. The monarch obeyed, 
and gave in his reſignation, which.encreaſed the pride. of the pontiff; who ſoon after 
ſent him. an. order to reſign alſo the office of Senator of Rome, in compliance with the 
treaty concluded with Clement. the Fourth; in this inſtance toa the pope. experienced 
the ſame docility on the pM of the king, which made his. ambaſſador remark, that 
Charles poſſeſſed · all the fidelity of the French in the execution of treaties, all the fineſſe 
of Spaniſh policy, and all the prudence of the court of Rome . We may get the bet- 
< ter of others,” ſaidihe;. © but as for this man, we ſhall.never. manage him.“ In fact, 
the pope only waĩted ſor a pretext to deſpoil him of the crown of the two Sicilies; bold as 
he was, he did not dare openly to deprive him of a throne to which his predeceſſors had: 
raiſed him; he therefore confined himſelf to a. ſecret engagement, with. the king of Arra- 
gon to aſſiſt him with men and money. 


| Don Pedro, king of Aragon, a prince who poſſelsd r more cunning than RSS had: 
an apparent claim to the throne of Sicily, in right of his wife Conſtance, who was daugh- 
ter to Mainfroy ; but as. Mainſroy himſelf was a baſtard, and an uſurper alſo, to the 
prejudice of Conradine, the lawful heir, it was maintained. that he could. not poſſibly 
tranſmit to his children a right which he had never poſſeſſed himſelf. Charles was on. 
the point of embarking on ſome important enterprize, for which he had made the moſt 
formidable preparations ; according to Nangis the object of. his expedition. was the re- 
covery of Paleſtine ; but. moſt of the Spaniſh, Greek, and Italian writers, affirm that it 
was his intention to depoſe Michael Palealogus, emperor of Conſtantinople. Be that 
as it may, Don Pedro maintained. a ſecret correſpondence with all the towns of Italy, 
whoſe inhabitants were eager to ſhake off the yoke of the French, whoſe tyranny had: 
become unfupportable. In the exertion of a deſpotic ſway,. they neither reſpected the 
rights of humanity, nor the laws of religion and honour **. The people were. oppreſſed 
by onerous exactions, and expoſed to the inſolence of a licentious ſoldiery. Such as 
ventured to-complain only experienced an accumulation of inſult; and there was ſcarcely 
a ſingle family exempt from perſecution, for a pretended attachment to the cauſe of 
Conradine, which, ſerved as an eternal excuſe for oppreflion. Fathers could not diſpoſe 
of their daughters. in marriage without the conſent of government, who compelled 
them, when rich, to take French huſbands. Neither the privileges of cities, nor the 
prerogati ves of the clergy, were reſpected. The Sicilians were excluded from all ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices, which were invariably beſtowed on the children of their con- 
querors. But the ſhameful treatment which the women. experienced, enraged even 


. than theſe inſtances of oppreſſion (flagrant. * * wers). a wn es diſ= 
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poſed to jealouſy. It is ſaid; that the French governors: ordered tlie young brides to be 
brought to them, and did not ſend them back to their huſbands: till they had paſſed the 
firſt night with them. The ſoldiers, too, under pretence of executing the king's orders; 
forced an entrance into private houſes; and took the moſt indecent liberties: with the 

wives and daughters of the citizens. In ſhort, e a 15 paſſed without the com- 
miſkon of a rape, or an rk of e 


Al attempts to procure redreſs for theſe intolerable” grievances proved. ineffeQual'; 7 
Charles, intoxicated with power, rejected the cries and prayers: of. his: ſubjects, and 
treated with contempt thoſe murmurs and thoſe menaces, which he conceived to be im- 
potent; he ſoon, however, learned, from fatal experience, this important leſſon That no- 
monarch, however mighty, can long oppreſs with impunity ; that the obligations be- 
tween prince and people are mutually binding; that' ſo long as the former exerts his 
authority to promote the general happineſs, by maintaining the laws in their full vigour, 
by a ſtrict and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, his rights are ſacred; and any attempt 
to invade them is unjuſt and tyrannical; but when he neglects thoſe duties which are 
impoſed on him by his ſtation, when he employs the power veſted in his hands for the 
oppreſſion of his ſubjects, when, in ſhort, he openly violates thoſe /aws which it is his | 
firſt duty to protect and enforce, then” (and then only) does he forfeit all claim to al- 
legiance; the Original Compact, to which alone all ſubordination in a government can 
be rationally aſcribed, is then diſſol ved, and the people are juſtified in reſiſting what, in 
vain, they have attempted to remedy by lenient and pacific meaſures. Among the Si- 
cilian nobles was one who engaged the univerſal eſteem of his countrymen; a man of 
talents and reſolution ; a good ſoldier, an able captain, a ſkilful negociator; artful, in- 

| ſinuating, fertile in expedients, in deliberation cautious, in execution prompt, he was: 
fully capable of conducting a political intrigue; in the preſent inſtance his patriotic+ 
ardour was inflamed by a thirſt of revenge; the French had diſhonoured his wife, and. 
their prince, on the defeat of Conradine, had confiſcated his property. This man, ſo- | 75 
famous in the annals of Sicily, was John de Ptocida, ſo called from a ſmall iſland in the ar, E 
+ vicinity of Naples, of e . 80 def e him for his ere Wee to _—_ | 
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| Procida was now at the court of Aj 8 le was Heatly ive by 0 
Pedro, who, by the advice of his wife, had given him ſome valuable. poſſeſſions in the- | 
kingdom of Valencia. In return. for theſe. favours, from reſpect to the blood of Main- 

roy, and from averſion to the tyranny of Charles, he reſolved to place the crown of 
Sicily on the head of Pedro. In the diſguiſe of a Cordelier he viſited Malta, Sicily, 
Conſtantinople and Rome, and his negociations at thoſe different places were 5 


1 Velly, t, M. p. 3830 
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proceedings of the king of Arragon wore a doubtful aſpect; he therefore diſpatched a 
monk ann of en to d him, on his peril, nad FE e 
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with ſucceſs. The Grook; emperor. promiſed. to affiſt him with money: the ſovereign 
pentiff, bribed. by a conſiderable ſum , of which his nephew Orſo largely. partook, 
urged, moreover, by a. lively Cane againſt. Charles, nor only approved the con- 
ſpiraex, but wrote very prefling letters to the ent, Wee him to __— 
vere in the purſuit of his plan. 5 E642; | 


But the death of Nicholas, during theſe cations had 1 put an W e 
conſpiracy. He was, ſucceeded in the pontifical throne by, the cardinal Saint Cecilia, 
the ſame prelate who had been employed in ſettling the terms on which. Charles, ac- 
cepted the kingdom of Sicily. The friendſhip of, Martin the Fourth that was. the 
title aſfumed by the ne pontiff for the king of Sicily, was as ſtrong as. the enmity of 
his predeceſſors had been violent. He ſoon gave unequiyocal. proofs, of his attach-. 
ment, by. reſtoring. tu Charles the office of ſenator of, Rome, which had been taken 
from him by the late pope; by excommunicating, at his requeſt, the Greek emperor, 
who had failed to execute the conditions preſeribed by the oouncil of Lyons; and, by 


prohibiting, under the; pain of eccleſiaſtical ron, all. | eine MELT from. een 
at ee e e eee | | | FE . 


A. D. 1281 to 1984. ] Thedeath af Nicholas a 2 3 of the king 
Amen but it had a verydifferent effect on Michael Paleologus, who diſpatched Pro- 
cida with thirty thouſand ounces. of gold as a preſent to Don Pedro. This perſuaſive: 
argument carried conviction to the mind of that monarch, who immediately gave orders 


for collecting a powerful armament, under pretence of waging. war againſt the Sara- 
cons. Philip, whoſe firſt wife was ſiſter to Don Pedro, apprized of his preparations, ſent. 
to aſk him to what quarter he meant to direct his forces, offering, at the ſame time, to 
aſſiſt him with men and money; but the only anſwer he received was, that tlie king of 


Arragon had it in contemplation to revenge the inſults which the Chriſtian religion 


had. ſuſtained during the reign of Saint Lewis; and that he ſhould be glad if, to forward, 


his purpoſe, Philip would lend him forty thouſand livres tournois; a requeſt which was, 


inftantly/ complied with. The Sicilian. monarch. was equally, credulous; he, ſup- 
- plied Don Pedro with twenty thouſand ducats to aid the equipment of a fleet that Was: 


deſtined to be employed againſt himſelf. The pope, however, was wiſer; to him the 


n 


Such was 5 the inhabitants, of 88 Eafter- . 
n MR of. the eee, at a ſmall diſtance, 
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from tlie gity. Tliough there was nothing uncommon in theſe parties of devotion, a: 

report prevailed that ſome grand project was in: agitation; and that every precaution. e 

therefore, was neceſſary, in order to prevent its execution. With this view the governor 

of the place gave orders to have all perſons examined. as they went to the church, to ſee. 

that they were unarmed. The ſoldiefs took advantage of the circumſtance to inſult the 

women; one, in particular, ſtopped a young lady of extraordinary beauty, and, under 

pretence of examining whether ſhe. had not a poniard. concealed: beneath her cloaths, 

proceeded to take the moſt indecent: liberties :. Her cries: called her father and huſband 

to her aſſiſtance; theſe were joined by their friends ; the tumult became general 

through the city; the ſaldiers were attacked, overpowered, and maſſacred. Eight thou- 

ſand of the French are ſaid to have periſhed. in this general. e which obtained 

the name of the Sicilian V Yet 8 

5 Fhe ſignal of revolt was now given; the Iron towns: 2 Sicily haſtened to follow 
the example of Palermo; and the French were every where expelled. with great 

| laughter. The numbers that fell on this occaſion are yariouſly related; ſome making 

them to amount to twenty-eight thouſand ; while others reduce them to fourteen. Be 

that as it may, the inſurreftion, = was general, and Lhe ſucceſs e f : 


Charles was at e Monte-Fiaſcone; e Gi buſineſs with the pope, 6 Wo 6 , 
ceived intelligence of theſe fatal events; his paſſion was, for ſome time, too ſtrong fot utter- 
ance; when he recovered his ſpeech, the violence of his exclamations was equal to the Tu. : = 
nitude of his loſs; he talked of nothing but death and retribution; and ſwore that he would 
tranſmit to poſterity a terrible example that ſhould make all future rebels-tremble *9. But 
his 1 was 8 127 his N 1 e he had a 1 PA cas and uy IO 


— 


10 Nicol. Special: 1 Ital. Script. tom. *. . chap. 4 p. 9253 ; Natl ibid. em. viii, p. b Gioy. Ry: E vii. . - 
N | 3 ü 
10 After medtioning this threat, the abbeè Velly obſerves: © II de aevoit; les Siciliens neden des 1 
nables, qui ne meritoient aucune grace“ (He ought to have put his threats in execution; the Sicilians were abomi- 
nable traitors, who deſerved no favour). What! when this unfortunate people had ſo long laboured under every 
ſpecies of oppreſſion; when for years they had oppoſed patience to inſult, meekneſs to outrage, obedience to- tyran- 
ny ; when every attempt at remonſtrance had only produced an, augmentation of miſery; and when, at laſt, their 
reſiſtance (as the abbè hiraſelf admits) was not the reſult of premeditation, but proceeded from the commiſſion of” | 3 
injuries the moſt. groſs and intolerable---ipjuries, the ſuffering whereof would be a degradation of human nature: — | 
Wives and daughters. raviſhed in the preſence of their huſbands and their parents, who were maſſacred for endea- 
vouring to defend them from violation If fuch acts of violence were not ſumcient to plead the excuſe of the Sici- 
Hans, ſo far as to ſcreen them from the barbarous effects of a tyrant's revenge, oppreſſion muſt be lawful, and cruelty. | 
juſt! Humanity ſhudders at the thought ! We are ſtre nuous advocates for that rational ſubmiſſion, which, in a ſocial $3.48 
Nate, every man is bound to pay for the prqtectian he receives; but the diſtance between ſuch ſubmiſſion and paſſive | + 
obedience is (thank Heaven 1 immenſe ; ING bond of cet is conditicngl: withhold the Bre the obliga 
Son e of courſe. : 
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for kis intended expedition to Conſtantinople, he refuſed to follow the adviceof the pope, 
and to employ them in ſuch a manner as was moſt likely to enſure ſucceſs. He laid fiege to 
Meſſina, indeed; but, intent on vengeance, rejected the proffered ſubmiſſion of the inha- 
ditants, and; by urging them to a deſperate reſiſtance, defeated his own purpoſe. The 


- 5 king of Arragon, in the mean time, had arrived at Palermo, where he was received 


amidſt the acclamations of the people, and unanimouſly proclaimed king of Sicily. By 
the advice of Procida he ſent his fleet to Meſſina, and org Charles to raiſe the 


fiege, and retire with diſgrace. : 
Charles, Ne ſoon received a powerful reinforcem-nt, which, with proper con- 
duct, might have enabled him to retrieve his affairs; but, inſtead of leading his troops 
againſt the enemy, he was induced, by an artful challenge from Pedro, to decide their 
quarrel by a combat between a hundred knights on either fide, led by their reſpeQive 
monarchs, to remain in a ſtate of fatal inactivity. The firſt of June was the appointed 
| day, and a plain near Bourdeaux the place agreed on for this ſingular eombat: Charles 
was punctual; bat his adverſary rather choſe to ſubmit to the imputation of cowardice 
than to riſk a certain good for a precarious adyantage.—Charles had now recourſe to 
that line of conduct which, purſued in time, might have prevented the calamitics he 
had experienced, and the diſgrace he had incurrred. He propoſed to his ſubjects to make 
every reformation they could require in the government; to aboliſh every ſpecies of op- 
preſſion; and to reftore the laws that had been eſtabliſhed under their favourite mo- 
varch, William the Good. Theſe propofals had a great effect on the Sicilians, many of 
' whom evinced a diſpoſition to return under the domination of the Houſe of Anjou.— 
The thunders of the vatican were launched a-new againſt the enemies of Charles; and 
Michael Paleologus, the firmeſt ally of Pedro, had juſt expired; thus his affairs ſeemed 
once more to wear a favourable aſpet—when one fatal and irreparable action blaſted all 
his hopes :—His ſon Charles, prince of Salermo, was left at Naples (while he was in 
Provence preparing a freſh armament) with orders not to riſk an action, but patiently 
to await the arrival of his father. The youth, however, provoked by the inſults of the 
fleet of Arragon, hazarded an engagement, in which he was 3 with the loſs of 


* veſſels, and taken priſoner by the enemy. 


A. D . 1285. ] Charles, in he mean time, returned with a powerful fleet and a ſtrong 
reinforcement of troops: when informed of the defeat and captivity of his fon, he ex- 
claimed: Would he were dead, ſince he diſobeyed my orders!“ Entering Naples, 
where the inhabitants had ſhewn a difpoſition to revolt, he ordered one hundred and 
fifty of them to be hanged ; he then advanced towards Reggio, in order to- conſult 
with the count of Artois on the plan of operations, but the ſeaſon was too far advanced 


to embark in any enterpriae of importance. A prey to ſorrow and deſpair, the life of 


| . burdenſome ; at Foggia he was wattacked by a violent fever, which ſoon 
| brought 


— 
- 
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brought him to the grave, in the fixty-ſixth year of his age, and the twentieth of his 
reign, as king of Sicily. 


# 


Pope Martin the Fourth died ſoon after, and was 8 by 8 Savelli, a noble : 


Roman, who aſſumed the appellation of Honorius the Fourth. The new pontiff fol- 
lowed the maxims of his predeceſſor; and, almoſt immediately after his elevation, 


granted to Philip the tenth. of the revenues of the dioceſes of Liege, Metz, Verdun, and 


Baſle;  exhorting him, at the fame time, to haſten the equipment of an armament, which 
he hoped might {till effect the reſtoration of the Houſe of Anjou. The king of France 
had alſo another motive for complying with the injunctions of the pope; the late 
pontiff having, when he excommunicated the king of Arragon, beſtowed his ſceptre 
on Charles of Valois, a younger ſon of Philip; that monarch, therefore, to eſta- 


bliſh the pretenſions of his ſon, levied an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 


. fand men, with which he paſſed the Pyrenees, and, penetrating into Catalonia, 
laid ſiege to Gironne. The town, ſurrounded by rocks, was ſtrong botli by nature 
and art; the inhabitants defended themſelves with vigour; and the beſiegers were 
| farther haraſſed by Pedro, who had left Sicily on the news of this invaſion, and 
| placed himſelf at the head of his troops. The French fleet lay at the neighbouring port 
of Roſez, and ſupplied: the army with proviſions; a conſiderable convoy was to be for- 
warded to the camp on the day of the Aſfumption, of which Pedro being apprized, he 
placed himſelf in ambuſh, at a convenient ſpot, with five hundred horſe and two thou- 


fand foot: Philip, by means of a ſpy, was informed of his.plan; he accordingly diſpatched | 


Ralph de Nefle, with five hundred picked men, who, taking the Spaniards by ſurprize, 
threw them into Is killed the greauer parts and wounded the king Buell who 
died ſoon after. | 

The conſequence of this victory was the furrender of Gironne by capitulation; but 
the exceſſive heat of the weather, in a climate always ſultry, occaſioned an epidemic 
diſorder that proved very deſtructive to the troops; this circumſtance determined the 
king to repaſs the Pyrenees, and ſpend the winter in his own dominions; but before 


he decamped he permitted a great part of his fleet to return to France; and theſe ſhips . 


being met by the Spaniſh admiral, with a ſuperior force, a deſperate action enſued, in 


which the French were totally defeated, with the loſs of thirty veſſels: thoſe which 


were left behind experienced a fimilar fate; they were attacked by ſurprize in the port 
of Roſez, when the crew were aſhore, and not a ſingle-ſhip eſcaped. The inhabitants 


of Roſez having favoured the attack, the French ſet fire to the town, and reduced it to 


aſhes. This misfortune, which deprived the army-of its accuſtomed ſupplies, haſtened 


the king's retreat. When he had advanced as far as Villeneuve, he began to experience 


a want of proviſions; the heavy rains that fell about this time rendered the roads almoſt 
impaſſable; and, to add to his diſtreſs, the Arragonians had ſeized the principal paſſes of 
5 the Fyrenees, and inceſſantly haraſſed the troops on their march. All the baggage fell 


— 


3 2 into 
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into the hands of the enemy; and, ere the king could quit the country, he was ſeized; 


with the ſame fatal diſorder that had made ſuch ravages in his camp. Unable to bear the 
motion of a horſe, he was placed. i in a litter; and, having with difficulty forced the paſſage. 
of the Pyrenees, arrived at Perpignan, where he expired, on the erm of Sn 3 in the. 


forty - firſt year of 1 and. the een of nie Os 


Philip was liberal, 3 and humane; attentive to . happiticſs of his 3 þ 
he was careful not to burden them with: oppreſſive impoſts ; aware of the calamities pro- 
duced by war; he diſplayed a laudable anxiety for the preſervation of peace, except to- 
wards the concluſion of his reign, when he ſuffered the dictates of ambition to ſilence 
the ſuggeſtions of prudence. By accepting from the pope a crown which belonged to 
another; he tacitly acknowledged the right of the ſovereign pontiff to diſpoſe of thrones 
at his. pleaſure ; and engaged his ſucceſſor in a conteſt, from which neither honour nor 
advantage could be reaſonably expected. Why the appellation-of Hardy was conferred 


on him we know not, as no tranſaction of his life could give him a claim to that 


epithet. Though Philip poſſeſſed no ſplendid endowments, he had many amiable 446 


| ties, which rendered his loſs : an 47-466 of lamentation to mis e 


- Philip was twice- bie by his firſt wife, Iſabella of Ames 5th had 1 p- | 
poſed to be poiſoned ; Philip, furnamed the Fair, who ſucceeded him in the throne ; _ 
Charles, count of Valois; and Robert; who died in his infancy. By his ſecond. wife, 


; Mary of. Brabant, he had Lewis, count of Evreux; Margaret, who was afterwards mar- 


ried to Edward'the Firſt,” king of England; and Blanche, wife to Rodolphus, duke of 
Auſtria, eldeſt ſon of the emperor Albert the Firſt. The. domains of the crown were 


augmented, during this reign, by the acquiſition of the county of Toulouſe, the port ob. 
Barfleur, ſome other eſtates in the Pays MTs, the barony of Montmorillon i in Poitou. 


aud the —_ of Chayigni**. 
255 20. P, Daniel, t, 5 p. 690. 
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A. D. 1285 to! as pH I LIP the Fourth, hs wag of whoſe Cade and 0 48880 
ol whoſe perſon, had acquired him the appellation of The Fuir, was but in his eighteenth year 
when his father died; yet, with a ſpirit ſuperior to his ability, he undertook to aceompliſſi 
all the ſchemes of his predeceſſor to ſeat his brother Charles of Valois on the throne of 
Arragon; to aſſert the claims of the Infants de la Cerda to that of Caſtille; and to con- 


ſtrain the rebels of Sicily to renew their ſubmiſſion to the houſe of Anjou. Before he 


entered on the execution of his plans, he repaited to Rheims, where he was crowned 
with his conſort Jane, who, in her own right, was alſo queen of Navarre; and © 
who, with her hand, had OREN: on her Ee thei . e counties of ee by 


ago Brie. 
— 


A very ſhort time ſufficed to convince 0 young NITRO 13 the ſchemes he _ 5 


undertakeri were far beyond his power, and to ſhew him the folly. of his viſionary pro- 


jects. After many vain and unſucceſsful attempts on the territories of the king of 


Arragon, he was compelled to liſten to an. accommodation. By abandoning the inte- 


reſts of the Infants de la Cerda, he adjuſted the diſputes with 'Caſtille ; and the terms 


of peace between Alfonſo, who had ſucceeded his father Pedro in the throne: of Ar- 


ragon, and Philip, were ſettled by the mediation of Edward the Firſt of England. At 
the interceſſion of that monarch, Charles, prince of Salerno, ſurnamed The Lame, was 


releaſed from captivity ; part of his ranſom was paid by the generoſity of Edward him- 


ſelf; And Charles conſented to renounce his claim to Sicily, and.to Es on Charles 
„ 


1 
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of Valois to withdraw his pretenſions to Arragon; to this the brother of the king of 


France teadily aſſented, on receiving the hand of Margaret, eldeſt daughter to Charles 
the 188 and the valuable ry of the important counties of 9 and Maine. 


— Bo D. 1292 to 1294. ] But the tranquillity eſtabliſhed by this 3 was 
fpeedily interrupted by a diſpute with England; a diſpute more ſerious in its nature, 
and more dangerous in its conſequences :—A Norman and an Engliſh veſſel met off the 
coaſt near Bayonne, and both of them having occaſion for water, they ſent their boats 
to land, and the ſeveral crews came at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring ; a quarret 
enſued, when a Norman, drawing his dagger, attempted to ſtab an Engliſhman ; who, 
grappling with him, threw his adverſary on the ground; and the Norman, as was pre- 
tended, falling on his own dagger, was flain*. This ſcuffle between two ſeamen about 
water, foon kindled a bloody war between the two nations, and involved a great part 
of Europe in the quarrel. The mariners of the Norman fhip carried their complaints 
to the French king; and Philip, without enquiring into the fact, without demanding 
redreſs, bade them take revenge, and trouble him no more about the matter.. The 
Normans, who had been more regular than uſual in applying to the crown, needed but 
this hint to proceed to immediate violence: they ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the chan- 
nel; and hanging, along with ſome dogs, feveral of the crew on the yard-arm, in pre- 
' ſence of their companions, diſmiſſed the veſſel?, and bade the mariners inform their 
countrymen that vengeance was now taken for the blood of the Norman killed at 
Bayonne. This injury, accompanied with ſo general and deliberate an inſult, was re- 
ſented by the mariners of the Cinque Ports, who, without carrying any complaint to 
the king, or waiting for redreſs, retaliated, by committing ſimilar barbarities on all 
French veſſels without diſtinction. The French, provoked by their loſſes, preyed on 
the ſhips of all Edward's ſubjects, whether Engliſh or Gaſcon : the ſea became a ſcene 
of piracy between the nations: the ſovereigns, without either ſeconding or re- 
preſſing the violence of their ſubjects, ſeemed to remain indifferent ſpectators: the Eng- 
liſh made private affociations with the Iriſh and Dutch ſeamen; the French with the 
_ Flemiſh and Genoeſe *; and the animoſity of the people on both ſides became every day 
more violent and barbarous. A fleet of two hundred Norman veſſels ſet ſail to the 
ſouth for wine and other commodities; and in their paſſage ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips 
which they met with, hanged the feamen, and took poſſeſſion of the goods. The inhabit- 
ants of the Engliſh fea-ports, informed of this incident, fitted out a fleet of ſixty fail, 
ſtronger and better manned than the others, and awaited the enemy on their return: 
- after an obſtinate battle, they put them to the rout, and funk, deſtroyed, or took the 
greater part of them. No quarter was given; and it is pretended that the loſs of the 


A Walfing. p. 53. Heming. vol. i. p. 39. _ * Walſing. p. 58. #3 Heming. vol. i p. 40. N. Weſt, p. 419. 
f „ Heming, vol. i. p. 40. © e bo. Trivet, p. 274- n 609: 
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French amounted to fifteen thouſand men, which is 3 for by this Nun 
that the Norman fleet was employed in 1 a conſiderable body of ſoldiers 


from the ſouth. _ | | 22 ah 


The affair was now become tap important to be any longer overlooked by the ſove- 
reigns. On Philip's ſending an envoy to demand reparation and reſtitution, the king 
diſpatched the biſhop of London to the French court, in order to accommodate the 
quarrel. He firſt ſaid, that the Engliſh courts of Juſtice were open to all men; and if 
any Frenchman was injured, be might ſeek reparation by courſe of law. He next 
offered to adjuſt the matter by private arbiters ; by a perfonal interview with the king 


of France; or by a reference either to the pope or the college of cardinals, er any par- 


ticular cardinals agreed on by both parties?. The French, probably the more diſguſted 
as they were hitherto loſers in the quarrel, refuſed all theſe expedients: the veſſels and 
the goods of merchants were confiſcated on both ſides: depredations were continued by 
the Gaſcons on the weſtern coaſt of France, as well as by the Engliſh in the Channel. 
Philip cited Edward, as duke of Guienne, to appear in his court, at Paris, and anſwer 
for theſe offences; and the king of England, apprehenſive of danger to that province, 
ſent John Saint John, an experienced ſoldier, to Bourdeaux, and gave him directions to 
put Guienae i in a poſture of desen 0 

In order, however, to prevent a Feat rapture between the nations, Edward diſpatche& 
his brother Edmond, earl of Lancaſter, to Paris; and as this prince had eſpouſed the 
queen of N avarre, mother to Jane, queen of France, he ſeemed, on account of that 
alliance, the moſt proper perſon for finding expedients to accommodate the difference: 
Jane pretended to interpoſe with her good offices; Mary, the queen-dowager, feigned 
the ſame amiable diſpoſition : and theſe two princeſſes told Edmond, that the circum- 
ſtance the moſt difficult to adjuſt was the point of honour with Philip, who thought 
himſelf affronted by the injuries committed againſt him by his ſub- vaſſals in Guienne: 
but if Edward would once conſent to give him ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of that province, 
he would think his honour fully repaired, would engage to reſtore Guienne imme- 
diately, and would accept of a very eaſy ſatisfaction for all the other injuries. The 
king of England was conſulted on the occaſion; and as he then found himſelf in im- 
mediate danger of war with the Scots, which he regarded as the more important con- 
cern, this politic prince, blinded by his favourite paſſion for ſubduing that nation, 
allowed himſelf to be deceived by ſo groſs an artificeꝰ: he ſent his brother orders to 
ſign and execute the treaty with the two queens; Philip ſolemnly promiſed to execute 
bis part of it; and Edward's citation to appear at eg court of France was NEST 


S Trivet, p.27. 7 Idem, ibid. n ines, An Rn Gave — He 
ming. vol. I. p. 443 Trivet, p. 277 4 
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recalled! But no > [ooner was Philip put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, thin the citation was 
renewed ;: Edward was condemned: for non- appearance; and Guienne, by a. formal ſen- 


tence, was Es to be forfeited, and annexed to'the crown 0. 
A. D. 
1 l p. 620, 622; Walſ. p. 61; ; Trivet, p. 278; Hume. X 
Such is the account of the rupture between the two monarchs, as given by all the Eüglim hiſtorians. The 8 
writers, however, differ from them moſt eſſentially; the abbe. Velly, in particular, conſiders the circumſtance of the 
treaty ſigned by the earl of Lancaſter and the two queens as entirely fabulous; he rejects the teſtimony of Edmond, 
as that of an intereſted evidence;, and regards the neglect to produce the treaty, either at the time, or at any ſubſe, 
quent period, as an infallible proof that it never exiſted. In the ſcuffle between the two ſailors, he makes the Eng- 
- liſhman the aggreſſor, obſerving that his inability to cope with his adverſary induced him to draw his knife and ſtab 
Him; he is ſilent as to the application of the Normans to Philip for redreſs; and makes Edward a party i in the depre-- 
; *- dktions afterwards-coramitted on the ſubjects of France; he denies the ceſſion of Guienne by the king of England, and 
g affirms that that duchy was reduced by Philip, in conſequence of Edward's.refuſal toappear in the court of his ſuperior 
lord; nay, farther, he aſſerts that Edward connived at its reduction, ©: becauſe he had long been forming projects of 
| . iniquity” (tom. vii. p. 77). Quoting a paſſage from William de Nangis, he adds: Edward flattered himſelf that 
: f he ſhould recover that province, with the aid of his allies; and that; having re- conquered it by force of arms, he 
6 ſhould. no longer hold it as a fief of the French crown, but enjoy it by the right of war, and in all ſovereignty.” 
I In conſequence of this reſolution, he tells us, Edward ſent two friars to Philip to declare that he no longer acknow- 
ledged him for his ſovereign, and ſhould not in future pay him homage. With regard to the affertion of William de 
Nangis, it is not only uncorroborated by any contemporary hiſtorian, but is flatly contradicted” by the accounts of all 
other writers, and by the whole tenour of Edward's conduct. Had Edward really had ſuch a project in contempla- 
tion, would he have exerted himſelf in the manner he did to ſettle the affairs of Sicily, and to eſtabliſh a peace be- 
tween France and Arragon? Would. he not rather have widened the breach between · the two monarchs, in order to 
profit by their diſſenſon for the more eafy and effectual accompliſhment-of his own plan? To have ſtrengthened the 
Hands of an adverſary, whom he was about to attack, would have diſplayed a degree of imbecility highly repugnant 
to the known character of Edward: this aſſertion, therefore, muſt, in our opinion, fall to the ground. As to the 
_ >errenmſtanceof the ſcuffle between the failors, and the conduct of the two Kings upon this occaſion, the abbe Velly, 
with all the other French writers, derives. his intelligence ſolely from the author of the Spicilegium, whoſe fingle . 
| : | teſtimony i is certainly inſufficient to overturn that of the different hiſtorians we have quoted in the text, and on 
S -whoſe autkorify the Engliſh writers have founded their narrative of the tranſaction. 
Thune abbe Velly's attempt to juſtify Philip from the charge of treachery, with regard to the ceſſion of Guienne, i is 
EPI not more ſucceſsful —The non-exiſtence of the treaty, aid to be ſigned by the two queens, is by no means-to be in- 
ferred from its not having been produced; fince it does not appear that any period occurred during the reign of 
Philip at, which its production was requiſite. is objection to the teſtimony of the earl of Lancaſter, merely becauſe 
he was the brother of Edward, is neither liberal nor ſolid.— On what grounds is the authority of Walter Hemingford 
and Nicholas Trivet to be rejected? They were both contemporary writers; the latter, in particular, was well quali- 
fed to write on French affairs, ſince he tells us, in his preface (Nicolai Triveti Annales, edit. Oxon. 1729, p. 2), 
that be ſtudied at Paris, where he read the hiſtories of France and Normandy with great care; and faithfully ex- 
66 tracted out of them every thing that related to the Engliſh nation,” From theſe extracts, from what came to his 
| own knowledge, and from what he learned from the information of men worthy af credit, he tells us, he compoſed 
| . Nis work. He was not, therefore, a man likely to be impoſed upon by popular reports, or to be ſwayed by popular 
1 ; prejudice: indeed his < Hiſtorical Annals betray no marks either of partiality, precipitation, or inaccuracy. Velly 
reſts ſolely on the improbability of the circumſtance, and on the non · production of the treaty z he adduces no proof, 
5 no authority, in ſupport of his opinion: evidence thus vague and preſumptive (if indeed it can be called evidence) 
| cannot ſurely be oppoſed to the poſitive teftimony of contemporary writers. Velly frequently accuſes Matthew Paris 
© 8 and Rapin of prejudice and partiality ; OR A OO PO et; 2122) he mn ne tg SOOT Pre 
| EA face to his account of the preſent tranſaction. 
4 * e to pay * French, who a cheriſhed honour a, their deareſt idol, 
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A. D. 1295.) The two monarchs now prepared for war, and each faught to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by forming alliances with the neighbouring powers. Edward, ſen- 
ſible of the difficulties he ſhould encounter in the recovery of Gaſcony, where he had 
not retained a ſingle place in his hands, endeavoured to compenſate that loſs, by at- 
taching to his cauſe ſeveral princes who, he projected, ſhould attack France on all 
quarters, and make a diverſion of her forces. ' Adolphus de Naſſau, king of the Ro- 
mans, entered into a treaty with him for that purpoſe; as did alſo Amadeus, count 
of Savoy; the archbiſhop of Cologne; the counts of Gueldres and Luxembourg; and 
the duke of Brabant and the count of Bar, who had married his two daughters, Marga- 
ret and Eleanor. Philip, on his fide, concluded a treaty with John Baliol, king of 
Scotland“; and alſo engaged, as allies, Albert duke of Auſtria, ſon to the emperor 
Rodolphus ; Humber, dauphin of Vienne; and Hugh de Longwy, and James de Cha- 
tillon, lords of Leuſe and of Conde. The count of Flanders had not yet-declared him- 
ſelf, though his intentions were ſtrongly ſuſpected by Philip, who, having drawn him 
to Paris, on ſome pretext or other, arreſted him and his wife, and impriſoned them both © 
in the Louvre u, for having violated their duty as vaſſals. It was in fact, ſays Velly, 
an eſtabliſhed 1 of the realm, that the nobles who attended the court, and thoſe who 
held immediately of the crown, could not marry, themſelves, nor give their children in 
marriage, without the king's conſent. The count, by promiſing his daughter to the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of England, had violated this indiſpenſable duty; and Philip became 
judge in his own cauſe, and puniſhed him without a trial. To obtain his liberty, Guy © 
was willing to promiſe whatever was required of him; the king. therefore, inſiſted on his 
daughter being left with him as a hoſtage for the Ty of her Ns 92 on that con- : 


: dition, he e his noble captiver- Toth | 1 


Fl D. 3 1 At 5 hoſtilities md; the Engliſh 3 entered thy Ga- 5 
ronne, landed a large body of troops, under the command of John de Bretagne, earl of 
Richmond, and other officers of reputation **, who made themſelves maſters of the toẽwẽn 
of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Reole, Saint Severe, and other places, which 
ſtraitened Bourdeaux, and cut off its communication both by ſea and land. The fa- 
your which the Gaſcon nobility bore to the Engliſh government facilitated theſe con- 
queſts, and ſeemed to promiſe, ſtill greater ſucceſſes ;; but this advantage was ſoon loſt by, 
the miſconduct of ſome of the Engliſh officers . The French army, under the conduct 
of the Om: 8 Mn 9 de egos e laid ogg to Podenſac, a ſmall N ; 

. ee eee an e e EY 
4 to advance facts, that owe their exiſtence but to their own prejudice.” Such an author muſt be read with-cau- 
tion, on all matters in which * oppoſite intereſts of the rival kingdoms are concerned; and his authorities muſt de 


carefully conſulted 
1. Heming. vol. i. p. 51. ' 12 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 630; Prynne's collect vol. ili. p. 602; Heming. val. 4. 
p. 76, 77. 2 Spicil. t. iii. p. 150. 1 Trivet, p. 279. is Hume, vol. ii. p. 264. N 
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near Reole; obliged Giffard, the governor, to capitulate; and the articles, though favour- 

able to the Engliſh, left all the Gaſcon priſoners at diſcretion, of whom about fifty were 
hanged by Charles as rebels; a policy, by which he both intimidated that people, and 
produced an irreparable breach between them and the Engliſh *%. That prince imme- 
. diately attacked Reole, where the earl of Richmond himſelf colmnnded ; and, as the 
place ſeemed not tenable, the Engliſh general drew his troops to the water-ſide, with an 
intention of embarking with the greater part of the army. The enraged Gaſcons fell 
upon his rear, and, at the ſame time, opened their gates to the French, who, beſides 
making themſelves maſters of the place, took many priſoners of diſtinction. Saint Se- 
vere was more vigorouſly defended by the earl of Oxford ; but was, at laſt, obliged to ca- 
pitulate. Philip, not content with theſe ſucceſſes in Gaſcony, threatened England with 
an invaſion; and, by a ſudden attempt, his troops took and burnt Dover *7; but, though 
they were ſufficiently ſtrong, ſays the /agacious William de « to. IDE the 

22280 3 monarchy they ſoon after retired. 


"Thus the war was confined to Guienne, whither Edward ſent a freſh army of ren 
thouſand men, under the command of his brother, the earl of Lancaſter. That prince 
gained, at firſt, ſome advantage over the French at Bourdeaux; but he was ſoon after 
ſeized with a violent diſtemper, of which he died at Bayonne. The command devolved 
on the earl of Lincoln, who, unable to cope with the ſuperior forces of the count of Ar- 

tois, was _— to remain in A ſtate of 1 225 7 

The king of England, e being reſolved to recover "whe ancient patrimony of 
his family, laid a plan for carrying the war into a quarter where Philip was leſs prepared 
for reſiſtance. With this view, he married his daughter, Elizabeth, to John count of 
Holland, and, at the ſame time, contracted an alliance with Guy, count of F landers, 
ſtipulated to pay him the fum of ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, and projected an inva- 
fon, with their united forces, upon Philip, their common enemy . He hoped, that 
when he himſelf, at the head of the Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Dutch armies, reinforced by 
his German allies (to whom he had promifed or remitted conſiderable fums), ſhould en- 
ter the frontiers of France, and threaten the capital itfelf, Philip would, at laft, be 
obliged to relinquith * as N and purchaſe peace et the reſtitution of 
Guienne . 8 . | 


. The numerous enemies which Philip had to encounter 4 the whole Hs 
of the kingdom: be therefore publiſhed an ordonnance, by which he forbade all private 
dos # ff AT vogue” IO nodlemen who were en- 
a Luc 27 Trivet, p. 2843 nat ii. Se 1 e e 0 * | 
39 Rymer, vol. ii. y. 7623 Walking. p. 68. 3? Hume. 21 Ordon. des Rois de France, to- i. p. 328. 
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gaged in hoſtilities, We orders to Ge truces, or to give ſureties that they 
would not attack each other, till the king's war was terminated. During that period 
alſo tilts, tournaments, and judicial combats, were proſcribed; and ſuch as were injured 
were compelled to apply for redreſs to the eſtabliſhed courts of juſtice. Creditors were 

forbidden to ſeize the arms and horſes of knights for debt, by which means many 
were induced to join the royal e who would otherwiſe have been afraid to 


appear. : : 


About this time Celeſtine the Fifth reſigned the triple crown, and was ſacceeded by 
Boniface the Eighth, a man of a violent and enterpriſing ſpirit, who, inſtead of promot- 
ing the intereſts of religion, ſought to uſurp a temporal ſovereignty, over all the mo- 
narchs of Europe; arrogating to himſelf the right of diſpoſing of crowns.—Already had 

he fixed, in an arbitrary manner, the ſucceſſion to the throne of Hungary, and beſtowed 

Sardinia and Corſica on the king of Arragon ; he next caſt his eyes on France and 
England, and ſent two legates**, Berard, biſhop of Albany, and Simon, biſhop ot 
Paleſtine, with orders to negociate a peace between the two monarchs ; or, ſhould they 
fail in that, at leaſt to make them, under pain of excommunication, conclude a truce. 
Philip, juſtly offended at this dictatorial method of proceeding, told them that a king of 
France was not accuſtomed to receive orders from any one with reſpect to the govern- 
ment of his dominions; that his diſpute with England was not a matter of religion; 

that the pope, on ſuch an occaſion, ſhould confine himſelf to exhortations, and not 
preſume to iſſue commands, which muſt neceſſarily be treated with contempt. - This 
proper exertion of ſpirit enraged Boniface, who determined to embrace the firſt opportu- 
nity of being revenged; and a circumſtance ſoon occurred, which he — W 


for his oo 


— - 4 


The count of Flanders, inable to obtain from Philip the . of FEY Fe Worn had 
ſent to Rome, to deſire that the matter might be examined before the tribunal; of the 
ſovereign pontiff *?; the appeal flattered the vanity of Boniface, and, at -this period, was 
peculiarly pleaſing to him: his firſt care was to order the biſhop of Meaux to ſummon 
the king to do juſtice to the count; or, if he ſhould perſiſt in his refuſal, to cite him to 
appear at the foot of the pontifical throne, where his ſentence would be pronounced. 
The prelate did not forget a ſingle circumſtance of his commiſſion; and, perceiving. that 
-the king treated his citations with proper contempt, he thought to intimidate him, by 
declaring, that the pope was reſolved to employ even the thunders of the church; in or- 
der to enforce'obedience to his mandates. Philip, more enraged at the audacity, than 
alarmed at the threats of the pontiff, anſwered, like a prince who entertained a juſt 
ſenſe of his own dignity, That he thought it ſtrange that Boniface ſhould preſume 
22 Rayn. An. 1295, n. 46; 1296, n. 8. 2 Démilés, p. 24; P. Dan. tom. iii, p. 4wz. 
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to talk in ſuch a lofty ſtyle on a matter which was foreign from his juriſdiction; that 
he had a court of his own, in which his ſabjects. and his vaſſals were tried; that he. 
acknowledged, in temporal concerns, no ſuperior but God, to whom alone he was 
.<. obliged to give an account of his conduct; that he adviſed the pepe to ſave himſelf 
< fo much uſeleſs trouble, fince all his b would e ne to introduce 
4 popiſh max ims into the French empire.“ | N : 
ee more faogry than . at the inutility of his efforts, made one other 
attempt, hieb, though it cauſed a great diſturbanee, proved equally unſucceſsful. The 
king, ſurrounded by powerful enemies, againſt whom he was compelled to make immenſe 

- preparations, which, of courſe, were attended with conſiderable expence, found himſelf 
under the neceſſitꝝ of impoſing additional taxes on his ſubjects. The firſt impoſt to 
which he had recourſe was oppreflive, becauſe partial; it conſiſted. in the exaction of a 


; _ hundredth, and afterward a fiftieth, part of all property belonging to people in-trade*?. 


The evil effects of ſuch a tax foon became manifeſt ; when the king, inſtead of dividing 

it, as equally as the nature of his government would admit, on every claſs of people, 
transferred. che whole of it from the tradeſmen. to the clergy. This was certainly an at- 
<empt to avoid-one act of injuſſice by the commiſſior- of another, and betrayed either a 

mameful want of political knowledge, or a culpable inattention to one of the firſt duties 


of a mbnarch.. The mode, however, by which ſome part of the elergy- ſought to obtain 


redreſs, was equally inexcuſable: they appealed from the edict of their ſovereign to the 


Authority of the pope ;_ the Roman pontiff was happy to embrace any opportunity for 


-bumbling the pride, and checking the power, of a refractory monarch ; and he thought. 
that, by. undertaking to defend the immunities of the clergy, he ſhould excite an inſur- 
rection that might ſhake the throne as Philip. 


Wich this view he publiſhed - the famous bull; which is ſo well known in hiſtory by- 
the appellation of Clericis Laicos—a bull equally terrible to princes who exact ſubſidies from 
ne clergy, and to eccleſiaſtics who ſubmit to ſuch exactions. It begins by a ſtrong and 
_ pathetic declamation on the ancient enmity of-the laity: to the clergy ; on the ſhameful 
conduct of: ſovereign. princes, who, in times of public neeeſſity, aſſumed the power of 
impofing taxes on the temporalities of the chareh; on the weakneſs of prelates, who, ti- 

mid and groveling, ſhrunk before kings, who had no power either over their perſons or their 


- property, authorizing, by their filence, ſuch deteſtable,abuſes:: it concludes with this<cu- 


_ -rious deciſion “ That no clerk, prelate, or monk - ſhall pay to the temporal power, 
on any account whatever, either a tenth, a 4wentiexh, a hundredth, or any other tax, 
under the name of aid, loan, voluntary gift, grant, or ſubſidy, without the expreſs per- 
«-muſfion. of ibe ſeuereign pontiſf- All thoſe who ſhall attempt. to exact any impaſt, 
24 Spieil. tom, ili. p52... 
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e kings, princes, miniflers, officers, and clerks, are loaded with the nat of the 
„ church: all univerſities who ſhall preſume to conſent to it are laid under an inter- 
« dict; and ſuch prelates as do not oppoſe it ta 5 utmoſt of their power are de- 
„ graded. . 5 N | 
The prohibition was Sara; and the W announced by the Bull were equally-- 
levelled at all ſovereigns, without any particular mention of France: Philip, neverthe- 
leſs, thought the Bull was-principally- directed agamft himſelf; he knew that ſome: of. 
the clergy had complained to the pope of the new impoſt ; he imagined that the general 
terms of the Bull were calculated to conceal ſome artifice ; he was apprehenfive that Bo- 
niface intended, by degrees, to render all the princes of Europe vaſſals of the holy ſee, | 
or, at leaſt, to uſurp the ſame authority over them, as he exerciſed over the petty ſtates: 
of Italy.; and: he, therefore, determined- to make repriſals; and, for that purpoſe, iſſued 8 5 2 
two edicts, which, without mentioning Rome, affected that court moſt ſenſibly *5, The 1 
firſt contained an order to all his revenue officers and others, not to ſuffer the exporta- 5 
tion of gold, ſilver, jewels, precious ſtones, horſes, proviſions, arms, or ammunition, 
without a paſſport ſigned by himſelf. The ſecond forbade all foreigners to enter the kingdom, 
or ſettle there, for the purpoſe of carrying on commerce. Both edicts were general; and | 
ene of property: was the mo annexed to a violation of them. 5 . 


The intention of Philip could-not- poſſibly efeape Ws mee of Bontface, wlio took the - 
earlieſt. opportunity of expreſſing his reſentment ; he ordered the biſhop of Viviers to 
deliver to the king a new bull“, more replete with pride, preſumption, and arrogance, -- 
than the former: If it was the intention of thoſe who framed the two edits (fays the — 
* pontiff) to extend them to eccleſiaſtics, it / was not merely an imprudent, but a mad 
« ſcheme: that pretenſion alone, if it · ever: entered your thoughts, ſubjects you to the 
4 anathemas pronounced againſt. thoſe who invade the liberty of the holy church, which 

was made to command, and not to be commanded. Learn, O king ? that neither 
4% you, nor any ſecular prince, has the leaſt authority over the clergy.” Boniface then... 
entered into an explanation of his laſt Bull, which, he declared, was neither meant to 
deprive. the king of thoſe ſervices which certain prelates were bound to pay him; as vaf- 15 
ſals; nor even to oppoſe impoſts upon the clergy, when levied with the permiſſton of | 
the holy ſee: he next procceded to the moſt bitter reproaches, and reminded Philip, that 

the oppreſſive taxes which -he-had-impaſed,orr his ſubjects had caufed a fenfible diminu- 

tion of their affeRions for him ; that he had given rife: to the war which ruined his 

people; that the deciſion of that diſpute belonged to the holy ſee, ſince the point to be \ 
decided was, whether he could, without being guilty of a ſin, retain thoſe places which.. 
be had taken from Edward in Guienne, as well as the ſovereignty of. the eounty of Bur- 


25 .Preuv« Diff. p. 13. & as Ibid. 25; Rayn, n. 25. ; 
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gundy, which he had ig from Adolphus; that it was ſhameful in him to reject the 


authority c of a tribunal, which poſſeſſed an univerſal juriſdiction, and by which even the 
two kings, his enemies, had conſented to be judged; he finiſhed with the accuſtomed 
threat of reducing him to obedience by means of EXCOMmMUnNICIIQns, interdicts, and all 


the eccleſiaſtical + ia of the vatican. 


Philip, ee by the menaces of his ſpiritual adverſary, anſwered his Bull by a 


Jong Maniteſto, in which it was obſerved, that at all times, even before the clergy 


formed an integral part of the French empire *?, the kings of France poſſeſſed the right 


of publiſhing ordonnances for th preſervation of the ſtate, which, he ſaid, was the only 


object he had in iew in his late dicts (an aſſertion, by the bye, inconſiſtent with his 


dignity, as it was e iently Ie); that the church was an undivided whole, compre- 


hending both laity and clergy, both alike intitled to the enjoyment. of that liberty which 
was procured for them by the Holy Founder of their faith ; that particular privileges or 
immunities, granted by the pope to eccleſiaſtics, with the permiſſion of their ſovereigns, 
ought not to be prejudicial to the welfare of the ſtate; that the clergy were members of 


| the ſtate equally with other ſubjects, and conſequently ought to contribute, at leaſt with 


their money, to its defence—an obligation which became more indiſpenſable, in propor- 


tion to the extent of their poſſeſſions ; that they were themſelves unable to defend theſe 


poſſeſſions from pillage; and that, in order to ſecure them from invaſion, the nobles and 
the ſoldiers daily expoſed their lives; that it was contrary to the law of nature to forbid 
them; under the ſevereſt penalties, to accede to fuch contributions, while they were 


permitted to diflipate their revenues, with impunity, in equipages, feaſting, rich furni- 


ture, plays, and a thouſand worldly vanities, to the great-prejudice of the poor ; that it 


was ſhameful in the chief miniſter of religion, to iſſue anathemas for preventing the 


x 


payment of a tribute to Cæſar, which Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and his apoſtles in imitation 


of their maſter, paid to the princes in whoſe territories they reſided ; that the king paid 


| 5 a juſt adoration to the Deity, and honoured the miniſters of the church, but that he was 
not to be intimidated by the unjuſt threats of men; that he had ſeized Guienne, a fief 


of his crown, becauſe the king of England, his vaſſal, refuſed to appear in his court, 


'whither he had been ſummoned ; and that he had conquered the county of marr 
becauſe he had been provoked by the pride and miſconduct of Adolphe. 


| At the 3 time r Barbet, biſhop of Rheims, wrote to the pope, in concert 
with the biſhops and abbots of his dioceſe **, to entreat he would put a ſtop to the con- 


fuſion occaſioned by his Bull, with regard to ecclefiaftical immunities; he repreſented 


the dangerous diſcontents to which it had given riſe in France; obſerved that the al- 


tempts of his holineſs to extend the rights of the clergy might prove fatal to that body: 


27 Freuv. Diff. p.22, db. p. a6. | EE Wes 
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and that, by ſeeking to obtain for them new prerogatives, it expoſed them to the loſs of 
thoſe privileges which they already poſſeſſed; that the princes and nobles, moſt of whom 
had eccleſiaſtics for vaſſals, were as much offended with the proceedings of the court of 
Rome, as the king himſelf; that it was in agitation to convene an aſſembly of prelates, 
who were chiefly vaſſals to the king, in order ta adopt meaſures for maintaining the li- 
berties « of the kingdom, the honour of the ſovereign, and the independence of the crown; 
that all his brethren earneſtly beſought him to reſpect the engagements they had con- 
tracted, and to have recourſe to mild and conciliatory meaſures for enſuring the tran- 
quillity of the Gallican church, which muſt depend on its union with the king, princes, 
and nobles of the empire. The archbiſhop ſent ſome prelates of his dioceſe with this let- 
ter to the ſovereign pontiff, who were like wiſe defired to point out to his holineſs the 
urgent neceſſity of immediately revoking the Bull in queſtion, or elſe - explaining it in 
; Tots a manner as would 1 the king and the nation. 


Philip, i in the mean time, had . to ſoothe the pope by PTS the execution f 


his late edits; but, convinced by experience of the inutility of ſubmiſſion *?, he again 
put them in force, and gave the moſt poſitive orders for the rigorous ee of the 
: penalties annexed to a violation of them. Boniface complained bitterly of his conduct, 
in a brief, in which he repeated the ſtale maxims of the court of Rome: That the 
« king has neither right nor power over the clergy; that he can neither diſpofe of 
their property nor their perſons; and it if he be raſh enough to attempt it, he in- 
« curs the penalties inflicted by the canons.'” The king, however, perſiſted in his reſo- 


lution ; and the pope, aſtoniſhed at the vigorous oppoſition he experienced, even from 


thoſe who, he expected, would have eſpouſed his cauſe, at length conſented to publiſh 
ſuch an explanation of his Bull, as would, in his opinion, remove the principal objections 

to it. This curious manifeſto is addreſſed to Philip®®: it declares, in ſubſtance, © That 
« his holineſs is willing that the clergy of France ſhould pay ſome contribution to the 
4 king, provided it proceed from their own free will, under the name of a voluntary 
« gift or a loan, not as a duty or impoſt levied by the authority of the ſovereign; that 


4 he does not comprehend, in the exemptions ſpecified in the Bull, either thoſe who 


& hold fiefs of the crown, or married clerks, or ſuch as aſſume the clerical habit, for the 

mere purpoſe of exempting themſelves from public taxes; that he permits the king, or 

« his officers in his name, to have recourſe to the holy ſee, on preſſing occaſions, for 

« obtaining permiſſion to levy ſubſidies on the other prelates, or members of the clergy, 

« who are, by their ſtation, exempt, 79 neee of t he ener N and 0 
44 royal Juriſdiclion.n 
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re Foy the- nn of the pope, about this time, rendered the breach fill wi- 
der: he publiſhed a brief, by which the king was enjoined to forward the money which 
had. been collected from the clergy, as a ſubſidy for the Roman pontiff; and all thoſe who 
ſhould oppoſe its exportation from France, where it was ſo much wanted, were threat- 
ened. with excommunication**: the truce, too; which the pope had before ordered to be 


immediately concluded, under pain of anathema, was now publiſhed, by the legates, 
| throughout the kingdom, without the king's permiſſion. Thus inſulted by an am- 


+bitious prieſt, Philip. reſolved to aſſert his own dignity, and the independance of his 
.crown ; he, accordingly, ifſued a proteſt, by which he declared, that the care and 
adminiſtration of the temporal power, in the kingdom of France, belonged to him, 


ſolely and excluſively; that he neither acknowledged nor would ſubmit to any ſuperior; 


that he was determined to exerciſe, with independance, the authority which Heaven had 


given him over his ſubjects, an authority which he knew how to maintain againſt all 
the efforts of the court of Rome; that it had never been his intention to ſubmit to 


the pope in temporal matters, nor to partake with him a juriſdiction for which he was 
indebted only to God and his ſword; but that, in ſpiritual concerns, he was always ready, 


jn imitation of his predeceſſors, to pay ſuch enen to the holy 95 as a true child of 


the church could ans ought 3*, 


A. D. 1297} After this 1 had been circulated throughout the ra) 3 
aſſembled his army, and, marching towards Flanders, repulſed the troops who were deſ- 
tined to guard the frontiers, and puſhed forward to Lille, where Robert, ſon to the 


count of Flanders, commanded in perſon : the king laid fiege to this important town, 


which was ftrongly fortified, and defended by a numerous garriſon ; while the count of 
Artois made an invaſion into the circumjacent country, and at Furnes obtained a ſig- 
nal victory over the Flemings. The ſurrender of Furnes, Caſſel, and all the neighbour- 


ing forts, was the conſequence of this defeat: anotlier detachment repelled the troops of 


the count of Bar, who had entered Champagne, and purſuing them into their own 
territories, laid waſte the country with fire and ſword. Philip, in the mean time, had 
preſſed the fiege of Lille with vigour, though with little effect; he was, at length, 


- indebted to the treachery of the inhabitants for the poſſeſſion of the place ; ; and 


Robert, the governor, was ſuffered to march out with his troops, and retire to Bruges. 
The victorious progreſs of Philip was next diſtinguiſhed by the capture of Courtray ; 
-but the king of England, who arrived in Flanders with an army of fifty thouſand men, 


Was able to ſtop the career of his victories ; and the French monarch, finding all the 


weak reſources of the kingdom already exhauſted, began to dread a reverſe of fortune, 
and to apprehend an invaſion of France itſelf. Edward, on the other hand, diſappointed 
a + 88 from nnn king of the en, which he had purchaſed at a very 


n enn. 5. . 25 Velly, vol. . p. 123. 
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high price, and finding many urgent calls for his preſence in Eughandz was de- 
ſirous of ending, on any honourable terms, a war, which ſerved only to divert his force 
from the execution of more important projects. This diſpoſition in botlr monarchs 
ſoon produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two years; when Philip was left in poſſeſſion 
of Lille, Courtray, Furnes, Caſſel, and Bruges, which n e was _— OY to 
2 ae faction which Ms Fee in F landers?%. | 


The pride of Boniface was, bs this He, els humbled: the e king? s laſt . 
with the remonſtrances of the clergy of Rheims, and the general murmurs of the whole 
kingdom, alarmed the aſpiring pontiff. Another bull was now publiſhed, by which the 
former one received new modifications and explanations, and in which the pope, at 
length, declared fully and unequivocally—“ That the bull, entitled CLERICISs Laicos, 
did not relate to France, and that the king and his ſucceſſors, might, for the defence of 
the ſtate, in times of neceſſity, receive ſubſidies from the clergy, without aſking the 
permiſſion or obtaining the conſent of the ſovereign pontiff; that the neceſſity of the 
caſe was to be decided by the monarch and his privy council; and, finally, that he never 
intended to invade the liberties, franchiſes, or cuſtoms of the kingdom, nor the rights of 

the king, his counts and barons.” —This declaration, which, bearing a falſhood on. the 
face of it, might more juſtly be termed a retractation, was read in a general aſſembly of 
the prelates of France; but notwithſtanding the power thus acknowledged to be veſted 
in the king of levying taxes on the clergy by his own authority, Velly obſerves, that 
till the reign. of Francis the Firſt no tenths were impoſed on them without the pope's- 
conſent; but this circumſtance is aſcribed by the French hiſtorians ſolely to the piety of 
their monarchs, ene ene in their hi; _ the head- of ad nen 5252 


Boniface did not flog here; aware of Philip” 8 lere = money, bo a him a teriths E 

of the revenues of the clergy for three years; he alſo promiſed:to exert his influence in 
order to promote the elevation of his brother, the count of Valois, to the imperial 
throne; and, farther to flatter: him, he canonized his anceſtor, Saint Lewis, after fxty - 
three miracles- had. been duly verified: “ A! canonization - (ſays: the pope in one of 
«his: 3 on chat e N N more ee than an aſs cul 
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| from. friendſhip) than-policy: he was anxious td obtain the produce of the tenth which 
had been levied on the clergy, and which the edict for prohibiting: the exportation of 
money had hithertò prevented him from recęiving. The ing now ſuffered this ſum to 
be ſent him; and, at the ſame time, n his mediation nnn peace with 


„ nas bs Hans, rol S 2 34 Merer. 
Vox. J. „„ | England; 
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England; but Philip and Edward, equally jealous of TORT claims, took care to inſert ir 
- their reference, that Boniface was made judge of the difference, by their conſent, as a 
private perſon, not by any right of his pontifieate ; and the pope, without ſeeming to 
de offended at this mortifying clauſe, proceeded to give a ſentence between them, in 
which they both acquieſced 55. He brought them to agree that their union ſhould be 
cemented by a double marriage : that of Edward himſelf, who was now a widower, with. 
Margaret, Philip's fiſter ; and that of the prince of Wales with Iſabella, daughter to the 
king of France®: Philip was likewife willing to reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh, which, 
indeed, he had no good pretence to retain; but he inſiſted that the Scots, and their king, 
John Baliol, ſhould, as his allies, be comprehended in the treaty, and reſtored to their 
liberty. The difference, after feveral difputes, was compromiſed: by their making mutual 
ſacrifices to each other: Edward agreed to abandon his ally, the count of Flanders, on | 
condition that Philip ſhould treat, in like manner, the king of Scots. The proſpect of 
- conquering theſe two countries, whoſe ſituation made them ſo commodious an acquifi-- 
tion to the reſpective kingdoms, prevailed over all other conſiderations; but the final 
- diſappointment, which both of them experienced in 1 ME was a _ e e 

for che treacherous deſertion of their allies. 


| A. D. 1299. 31 No bender was the truce expires than the count of Valois led a French- 
army into Flanders, at whoſe approach Douay and Bethune opened their gates 37. In: 
vain did Robert, the ſon of Guy, attempt to impede their progreſs; he ſuſtained a total 
defeat; after which Dam was taken, and all the neighBouring country reduced, except 
Ghent, whither Guy himſelf had retired. The unhappy count, though openly pro- 
* tected by the pope, found himſelf unable to reſiſt the power of Philip; he knew likewiſe 
- that his treacherous fubjects were fecretly negociating with the enemy for the ſurrender 
of his capital; he therefore reſol ved to ſue for peace: to his applications for that pur- 
poſe he received for anſwer, That the only poflible means of obtaining pardon, was to 
repair to Paris, with his two ſons, Robert and William, and throw himſelf on the king's 
mercy; on condition, that if he could not ſettle tlie terms of accommodation within a 
year, he ſhould be at liberty to return to Flanders. Abandoned by his ally, deſerted: by 
his own ſubjects, Guy was compelled: to acoede to theſe: hard terms:; he accordingly 
went to Paris with his ſons; but the imperious Philip received his ſubmiſſion with ſcorn, . 
and, treacherouſly refuſing to ratify the treaty concluded with his brother, pronounced 
a ſentence worthy a tyrant. Ie firſt made a: merit of not putting theſe. unfortunate 


victims to death; he then ordered Guy and his two ſons, with forty Flemiſh noblemen, who. 


Had accompanied. them, to be confined in different priſons; and declared the eount's ter- 
ritorĩes to he forfeited to the crown. Having thus ated as judge in his own miſe; he:: 
proceeded: to the execution. of his ſentence,. by. taking. poſſeſſion of Flanders, which he: 


„eee e Erg, m p- 310 36 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 82.3. 37 Spicil. t. lil. 
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declared to be united to the crown. The government of this important province was 
entruſted to Peter de Chatillon, the Queen's uncle, whoſe miſconduct Wen W 


for his tyranny. 


The king of France having thus become maſter of the dominions and perſon of an 
enemy who was highly formidable, as well from the ſituation of his country as from 
the protection he received from the court of Rome, ſought farther to ſtrengthen himſelf by 
forming alliances that might enable him to oppoſe more ſucceſsſully the attempts of the 
ſovereign pontiff. With this view he had a conference with Albert, the new king of the 
Romans, at Vaucouleurs, when the antient alliance between France and the empire 
which had been interrupted by Adolphus— was renewed. They engaged to defend the 
dominions of each other, and to maintain the rights of their reſpective crowns... It is 
pretended alſo, that the king of the Romans reſigned all pretenſions to the kingdom of 
Arles; and that Philip, on the marriage of his ſiſter Blanche with Rodolphus, the eldeſt 
fon of Albert, ceded his rights to Alſace and Lorraine. The pope, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the promiſe he had given to the count of Valois, had ſtrenuouſly ſeconded the 
promotion of Albert, in the hope of counterbalancing, by his means, the overgrowing 
power of France, was extremely enraged when he heard of this alliance. The king of 
the Romans, appearing the leſs formidable enemy of the two, was the firſt to experience 
the effects of the pontiff's reſentment. He refuſed to confirm the election of Albert, and 
threatened todeprive him of thedignity he en joyed; but that prince, heedleſsof his menaces, 
and aſſured of the protection of France, continued to purſue ſuch meaſures as he thought 
molt conſiſtent with his own. dignity, and the welfare of his kingdom. 


A. D. 1301. ] Philip and the pope, mutually irritated againſt each aki? could not 5 
long preſerve even the appearance of harmony. Boniface appointed Bernard, biſhop of 
Pamiers, a prelate who was peculiarly diſagreeable to the king, his legate in F rance; 
and he had orders to exhort Philip to enter into a league with the Perſians, for the ex- 
pulſion of the infidels from Paleſtine, and alſo to urge him to reſtore the count of Flan- 
ders to liberty. The legate in fulfilling his commiſſion, diſplayed all the pride and 
arrogance of his maſter; but he ſoon had occaſion to perceive, that the imperious tone 
he aſſumed only ſerved to excite contempt. He then gave way to the natural impetuolity 
of his temper, and, loſing fight of that reſpe& which he owed to his ſovereign, told 
Philip before his council © that he held nothing of him; that although his epiſcopal - 
« town was ſituated within the kingdom of France, he was the ſubject of no man; he 
acknowledged no other power than that of the pope, as well in temporal concerns as in 
« ſpiritual matters.” He carried his inſolence ſtill farther, by telling the king, that his 
conduct to Boniface richly deſerved that puniſhment which had been too Jong deferred; 
and that, in a ſhort time, he would ſee his kingdom laid under an interdict, and a ſens» 
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tence of excommunication dend sse LA himſelf. He then began a long diſcourſe 
to prove the temporal ſuperiority of the pope over all the princes of Chriſtendom; when 
Philip, whoſe patience was totally exhauſted, very properly drove him from his preſence, 
and ordered him to repair to Rome, to give an account of his embaſſy to the pope. Bo- 
niface, accuſtomed to diſappointment, was by no means diſcouraged; he commanded 
the prelate to return to his dioceſe without delay, being convinced that his turbulent 
diſpoſition would ſoon urge him to excite cabals againſt a prince whom he hated: 
nor was he deeeived in the man; Bernard, preſuming on the protection of the ſovereign 
e Br ſpared no . to render the king odious to his e 5 
He conducted bimſell, 1 with ſo little caution, cher it ſoon became neceſſary 
to take ſerious notice of his conduct; the king therefore appointed ſix commiſſioners to 
repair to his "dioceſe, and ſecretly to inveſtigate the facts of which he was accuſed, 
Theſe commiſſioners accordingly heard a variety of evidence, which tended to eſtabliſh 
the guilt of Bernard, who was, in conſequence, cited to appear in the king's court; 
4 citation which he thought it prudent to obey. The charges preferred againſt him 
were, that he had been heard to fay, that Saint Lewis had told him, that under the 
reign, and through the miſconduct, of his grandſon, the kingdom would be deftroyed, 
and irretrievably reduced under the dominion of foreigners ; that Philip had no one good 
quality“; that he was neither ſprung from Charlemagne, nor was he of the true blood of 
the kings of France; that he was deſcended from baſtards *; that he was neither man nor 
deaſt, but a phantom, a beautiful image, fit for nothing but to look and be looked at; 
that the only title he deſerved was that of coiner; that he did all the evil he could to 
the inhabitants of Toulouſe, who groaned beneath the tyranny of his extortions ; and 
finally, that he had no authority i in the town of Pamiers, which was wholly indepen- 
dent of France. Various other accuſations were preferred againſt the biſhop, who de- 
nied them all, and proteſted againſt the proceedings; affirming, that the witneſſes had 
been led, by the fear of being applied to the torture, to depoſe againſt him. As the coun- 
cil could come to no deciſion, he was conſigned to the care of his metropolitan, the arch- 
| biſhop of Narbonne, who, after much heſitation, conſented to take charge of him, de- 
claring, however, at the ſame time, that he would never Tues him to be op a 


n nor to ſubmit to any puniſhment. 


The king, perceiving that this affair might be attended with ſerious conſequences, re- - 
; ſolved to ſend an ambaſſador to Rome, in order to explain to the pope the juſtice of his 
22 The TILING; drawn up on the occaſion, let forth, _ _ 
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firous of gaining more ample information with reſpe& to the charges exhibited againſt 
Bernard de Saiſſet“, he had ſummoned all the witneſſes to appear in his court, who, on 
a ſecond examination, had diſcovered circumſtances of a ſtill darker nature than thoſe 
which they had before imparted; that ſeveral of them, men of weight and credit, afhrmed 
that the prelate had advanced opinions, that were ſcandalous, erroneous, and heretical; 
—for example“ that the ſacrament of penitence was a mere human invention; that 
“ fornication, even in perſons admitted to holy orders, was no ſin; that the moſt holy 
father our lord, pope Boniface, was a devil incarnate, who, againſt God, Truth, and 
« Juſtice, had canonized Saint Lewis, who was in hell; that, although it had been de- 
cided, in the council of the nobles of the realm, that his majeſty ought to puniſh this 
prelate as a convicted traitor, a crime which ſet aſide all privileges and dignities, and that 
he had alſo a right to proceed againſt him by depriving: him of his temporalities, yet 
neyertheleſs, from reſpe& for the church, from regard to its miniſters, from deference 
to the holy ſee, he had thought proper to make his holineſs acquainted with the circum- 
ſtances; that all France encouraged the hope that the ſovereign pontiff would the more 
willingly puniſh the culprit, as he was obliged to revenge any inſult offered to God, as 
the author of all lawful power; to the king as a ſon of the church; to the kingdom as 
forming a conſiderable part of the Chriſtian world; that, therefore, his Holineſs was ear- 
neſtly entreated to deprive him of his epiſcopal dignity, and to declare he had forfeited all 
his clerical privileges, in order that the king might be enabled to bring him to con- 
dign puniſhment, ſince there was no probability of a reformation, having been bad from his 
youth. It is uncertain whether this embaſſy took place or not ; the pope, however, was 
made acquainted with the foregoing inſtructions, but inſtead of granting the king's re- 
queſt, he employed all the thunders of the Vatican, to revenge an affront which he « con- 
2 was 3 to himſelf, in the CHESS of tlie CIR of IO 
Bull after bull PRIN all dated on the ae ins but each more violent hank oh 
preceding one. The firſt contained a declaration, 9 that princes had no power over the 
* perſons of eccleſiaſties , an order to the king to ſuffer Bernard de Saiſſet to repair 
to Rome, and to reſtore all his effects; and laſtly, an intimation, that, unleſs he had good 
reaſons to offer in juſtification of his conduct with regard to that prelate, he had incurred 
the penalty, impoſed by the canons on thoſe who ſhould. raſhly lay their hands on a 
biſhop. So imperfectly were ſovereigns, in theſe days, acquainted with their own rights, 
or rather ſo mucKwas their reaſon blinded by ſuperſtition, that a bull of this nature 
involved them in the greateſt perplexity. Philip was for ſome time at a loſs how to act. 
At length, a ſecond bull, enjoining the archbiſhop of Narbonne to impriſon Bernard, by 
authority of the holy ſee, to inveſtigate all the cireumſtances of the caſe, and to ſend 
them to Rome, together with the depoſitions, &c. under a ſure guard, induced him to 
give up the proſecution, and to deliver-the A into the hands of = legate, with 
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orders, - 3 to quit the kingdom immediately. The diſpute with regard to the 
temporal authority of the pope daily growing warmer, the king, wholly employed by 
that important object, appears to have forgotten the prelate, whoſe poſſeſſions and effects, 
however, he took care to ſeize. Bernard, thus reduced to poverty, was obliged to remain 
at Rome till the concluſion of this famous quarrel; he then returned to F rance, and 
by ſubmiſſion obtained a pardon, together with the reſtitution of his temporalities. 


A. D. 130, 1302, 1303.] The renewal of hoſtilities between Philip and Boniface 
was announced by a bull from the latter, which ſuſpended all the privileges granted by 
his holineſs, not only to the king and his ſucceſſors, but even to the eccleſiaſtical and 
other members of his council; revoked the favours obtained from the holy ſee, for defray- 
ing the expences of the'war in which France was engaged ; ; and finally prohibited the. 
clergy to grant either tenths, or ſubſidies, to the crown, without the expreſs permiſſion 
of the court of Rome . This ſingular mandate, however, failed of its ellec; ; it was 
ts ert by the nation, and the 8728 n remained Aer 


The pope next appointed the archideacon of N bis as his: nuncio, and ordered him 

to deliver another bull to Philip, in which he explained himſelf more clearly than he had 
hitherto ventured to do. The bull is conceived in theſe terms“, «+ Boniface, biſhop, 
_ «© ſervant of the ſervants of God, to Philip, king of the French. Fear the Lord, and 
«© keep his commandments. We would have you to know that you are ſubject to us as 
4 well in temporal matters as in ſpiritual concerns ; that the collation to livings and pre- 
«© bendarics does no wiſe concern you; and that if the care of churches, during a 
44 yacancy, be committed to you, it is only for the purpoſe of enabling you to reſerve 
« the produce for thoſe who ſhall be elected. If you have appointed to any livings, 
«© we declare ſuch appointments null in law, and revoke all tranſactions of a ſimilar na- 
4 ture. e as ſhall maintain a different opinion mall be reputed ne. 5 


The * FR DR him in the ſame ale Philip, by the grace of God Ling of the 
44 . to Boniface, the pretended pope, little or no health. Be it known to your 
& ſuperlative folly that we are ſubject to no one in temporal matters; that the appoint- 
% ments to livings and vacant ſees belong to us by the rights of our crown; that the 
44 revenues of yacant churches are ours; that the appointments we have made, and 
- 46 may make, are valid, for the paſt as for the future, and that we will ſupport, with all 
« our power, thoſe whom we have appointed, and thoſe whom we ſhall appoint, Sock 

«as ſhall maintain a different opinion thall be reputed fools and madmen . | 
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The pope ſtill perſiſted, and a fourth bull appeared: It began thus“, « Attend, O my 
« ſon, to the precepts of your father; open your heart to the inſtructions of a maſter, 
*® who holds the place of him who is the ſole Maſter and Lord; receive with docility 
„ the advice of the holy Church, your mather; execute her orders with fidelity, 
© and ſubmit with reſpect to her will, which is ours.“ Boniface next proceeded to 
make a falſe quotation from ſcripture, by ſaying, that God. had ſet him-over the kings 
and the kingdoms, to root out, and to deſtroy, to diſperſe, and to build, and to plant . 
Then, exhorting the king not to encourage the idea, that he has no ſuperior upon 
earth, and that he is not ſubject to the head of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, he declares 
that ſuch an opinion would ſubject him to the imputation of folly, madneſs, and infide- 
lity. Adverting to the fituation of the kingdom, he obſerves, that Philip “ oppreſſed 
« his ſubjects by a-multipheity of onerous impoſts, and by a frequent adulteration of - 
< the coin; that he tyrannized over the clergy, by forcibly compelling them to appear 
ec at his tribunal; by exacting from them tenths and ſubſidies, although no layman. 
& could have any power over the church; by forbidding them to employ the ſpiritual. 
« ſword againſt ſuch as offended them, and to exerciſe their juriſdiction over the mo- 
c naſteries, which he pretended were ſubject to himſelf; by harafling, in the moſt deſpo- 
« tie manner, the noble church at Lyons, although it was not within his kingdom; 
44 and by treating it ſo cruelly that it found itſelf reduced to a ſtate of poverty the moſt 
<. wretched ; that he gave offence to all the nobles of the realm by his violent proceed-- 
* jngs, by refuſing to grant them juſtice when they aſked it, and to acknowledge the 


competence of any court to decide between them and their ſovereign; and that he a- 


4 pointed to vacant livings, in contempt of the holy ſee, which alone had the right to 
4 diſpoſe. of them. Beſides theſe grounds of complaint Boniface enumerates a long 
lift of grievances of a ſimilar nature, and concludes by citing Philip to appear, either 
in perſon, or by a „ at the. court a Nome, « in order to hear. 122 5 Judg> 
e e ret Ft watts I e 1 
BV a ich butt, hich followed doſe upon 8 . EE one; Ou arrogant pontiff 
| fommoned all the clergy of France to attend a council, which he had convened at Rome, 

| for the purpoſe of adminiſtering a gte i; the dreadful diforders which, he laid, er 
vailed i in the: Kingdom... | Si ft | | | 


\Phili committed to the fares the wen  ofenive of theſe bulls, and i expelled the. e- 


1 
BE; 
6 


47. n du Diff. p. * 61 ˖ 
__ The text runs thus: « See I have this day ſer thee over the nations „ and 
& pull down, and to deſtroy, and to throw down, and to build, and to plant” ' (Jer: i. 10); Beſides, as M. 
Fleury has juſtly obſerved (Hiſt. Eccl. t. xix. I. 80, p. 16) the order given to Jeremiah, (to root out and to plant, 
related only to his miſſion as prophet, and to his commiſſion to predict the revolution of kingdoms; it was, there 
fore, 2 abſurd ee Pow: this, is As: NOOR IN his power ever R 


4 4 
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gate from his preſence. But the ſuperſtitious reverence which the people were wont to 
pay to the ſovereign pontiff rendered it neceſſary to act with a certain degree of cau- 
tion: he therefore ſought to intereſt his ſubjects in his-cauſe, and to ſtrengthen himſelf 
wifh their approbation, in oppoſing: the unjuſt machinations of the pope.— With this 
view he convened the nobles and prelates of the kingdom; two deputies from each 
town, community, chapter, and univerſity, with the ſuperiors, or heads, of religious 
houſes. —This was the firſt time that the commons were ſummoned to attend theſe na- 
tional aſſemblies. —The members all met, on the tenth of April, 1302, in the church of 
N6tre-Dame, at Paris; and, after duly inveſtigating the conduct and pretenſions of the 
pope, were unanimons in their opinion, that Philip ſhould perſevere in the ſame line of 
conduct he had hitherto purſued, in order to preſerve the rights and franchiſes of tlie 
kingdom from all illegal invaſions and foreign encroachments : the clergy, indeed, de- 
fired permiſſion to obey the ſummons they had received from Boniface, to attend the 
council; but this the king and nobility proteſted they would never allow; many of 
them, however, notwithſtanding the prohibition, repaired to Rome, where the council 
was holden, on the thirtieth of October. The pope there expreſſed his determination 
of enforcing the claims he had already advanced—new diſputes were the conſequence ; 
and all the thunders of the Vatican were launched againſt | Philip, who, in revenge, 
formed a project for ſeizing the perſon of the ſovereign pontiff, at Anagni: the plan 
was conducted with ſecrecy, and executed with ſucceſs; but the pity of the inhabitants 
operated in his favour, and releaſed him from captivity. The quarrel continued to rage 
with unabated violence; and the pope haſtened to Rome, in order to prepare freſh cen- 
ſures for his perſevering foe; but ſoon after his arrival, the anxiety occaſioned by the in- 
ſults he had ſuſtained threw him into a phi which PRO an e to FMS ney on the 


eleventh of 20 8 5 1 . 


4 4 * 
1 . a 4 


During theſe ceanſaRtions the . and queen bad ds hes tour 1 05. Flanders) na en- 
deavoured to reconcile the Flemings to their new maſters; but the oppreſſive conduct of 
the count of Saint Paul, to whom the government of that provinee had been entruſted, 
rendered their efforts ineffectual, and rouſed the latent ſparks of freedom which glowed 
in the boſoms of the natives. This nobleman paid an implicit obedience to the orders of 
Peter Flotte, chancellor of France, whoſe ingenuity was inceſſantly exerted in the in- 
vention of new taxes, without any regard to the ability of the people to bear ſuch addi- 
tional burdens; not content with rene wing all the impoſts whieh had been taken off by 
the king, he levied a conſidetable ſum, for the purpoſe of building citadels at Bruges, 
i Courtray, Caſſel, and Lille, to keep the inhabitants in awe. The patience of the Fle- 

mings being at length exhauſted, they publickly diſplayed the banners of revolt; and. 
choſe for their leader one Peter le Roi, a weaver, a man advanced in years, and ſmall. in.. 
ſtature, but endued with a daring ſpirit, a ſtrong underſtanding, and a mind every way 
capable of taking the lead in any intricate and arduous enterprize. Le Roi was affiſted 
by John Breyel, a butcher, who had recently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſucceſsful attack 

# 3 . on 
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on a body of Freneh troops, who. had been ſent to n his perſon, far having killed, i EY 
2 ſeuffle, the ſervant of the e of Male. | ; 


The firſt ſymptoms of AY appeared at Bruges ; where the citizens were enraged at 5 
the partiality ſhewn in the diſtribution of a tax, which had been levied for the purpoſe, 
of defraying the expences incurred by the king's viſit to that place . Peter le Roi, as. | 
one of thoſe who had betrayed the greateſt diſcontent on the occaſion, was, with five 
and twenty of his companions, arreſted, and thrown. into priſon ; but, they were ſoon, 
releaſed by the people. Chatillon, inſtead of ſoothing the minds of the citizens, 
thought to ſecure obedience by ſeyerity; he approached the town with five hundred 
horſe; and the ſound of a particular bell was to be the ſignal for the magiſtrates to fly to. 
arms, and, after ſecuring the different paſſages, join, him in putting all the inſurgents 
to the ſword. The inhabitants, however, being apprized of their intentions, made every 
preparation for giving them a vigorous reception; and, having laid their plan with great 
ſecreey, fixed on the ſame ſignal as their enemies; accordingly, when the fatal bell rang. 

they iſſued from their houſes, attacked the French party, and killed a great number of 
them. Chatillon, informed of what was paſſing in the town, kept aloof with the ca- 
valry, till he was joined hy a ſtrong reinforcement, under the command of his brother: "3 
he then inveſted the place ; but, through the mediation. of the magiſtrates, a capitula« 
tion was concluded, by which it was agreed that the principal inſurgents ſhould leave 
the town, and the remainder throw themſelves on the mercy of the governor, 


3 


proper exertion of lenity might probably. have ſtifled the revolt in its infancy; but 
the ſoul of Chitillon was a ſtranger to all the milder virtues; he proceeded to demoliſh 
the fortifications of this devoted town, to pull down its gates, to load the citizens with 
new taxes, and, finally, to deprive them of all their rights and privileges. In vain did 
their deputies appeal to Philip for redreſs; all their remonſtrances were treated with dif; ; 
dain, and their only hope of relief was founded on their own reſolution. Driven to 
deſpair, they at length ſymmoned their exiled champion to their aid; and the return of 
Peter le Roi, who had been negociating at Namur, with two of the ſons of Guy, count 
of Flanders, was ſignalized by the expulſion of the French from Bruges; Ghent, Dam, 
Ardembourg, and Male, next ſhook off the yoke of oppreſſion; but the appearance of 
Chatillon, with a formidable body of troops, occaſioned a temporary change in the fitua- 
tion of affairs; the brave Peter le Roi, deſerted by his faithleſs countrymen, was com- 8 
pelled to return to Namur, while Bruges conſented to capitulate, on condition that the 
inſurgents might have liberty to retire whither they choſe ; and that the governor | 
would only enter the place at the head of three hundred horſe. The terms of capitula- 
Fon. were rigorouſly obſerved on the part of the citizens; but Chatillon, e at 
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faceefsful attack on Oftbourg, where the French qurriſos was put to the ford, 

marched into Bruges, with ſeventeen hundred horſe, and inſultingly diſplayed two 

hogſheads of ropes, the inſtruments of the executions he impatiently meditated. The 

danger to which the people were reduced revived their courage; they invited their 

exited comrades to return; and Peter le Roi accordingly arrived, during the night, with 

ſeven thouſand of his countrymen, and maſſacred all the French. Fifteen hundred 

horſe, and two thouſand foot, are ſaid to have periſhed on this memorable occafion ; 

E > but Chatillon had the good fortune to eſcape in the diſguiſe of a prieſt, and, repair- 

_— ing to court, e his own ee beneath the influence and Ry of his 
niece. - 


| This event bored fitat to the ſy of Philip; « the -Flemings, boning a by 
Guy, one of the fons of their captive count, bore'down all before them; Furnes, Bergue, 
Vindale, the town of Courtray, Oudenarde, and V pres ſurrendered to their arms; and 
fuch was the rapidity of their progreſs, that the king deemed it neceſſary to oppoſe 
them with an atmy of forty thouſand foot, and feven thouſand horſe, under the 
coinmand of the count of Artois, an able general, but obſtinate, i imperious, and vio- 
lent®®. He advanced againſt the enemy; and the hatred he bore them leading him to hold 
them in too great contempt, he neglected thoſe precautions which prudence ſhould have 
' fuggeſted. The Flemings, who were now commanded by Peter le Roi, were ſtrongly 
entrenched between Bruges and Courtray, covered by the river Lis to the north, pro- 
rected on the eaſt and weſt by deep ditches, and defended on the ſouth by a large canal. 
The conſtable de Nefle, and ſome other officers of note, were of opinion that they 
ought not to be attacked in entrenchments that were almoſt inacceſſible ; but that an. 
attempt ſhould be made to reduce them by cutting off their proviſions: the count, 
however, regarding them as a vile rabble, undiſciplined and inexperienced, deemed all 
ſuch precautions uſeleſs; and, accuſing the conſtable of a'wiſh to ſpare the ſeditious 
mob, becauſe he had married his daughter to a ſon of the count of Flanders, gave orders 
for the attack: © You ſhall ſee (replied the brave warrior), that I am 50 traitor; you 
t have only to follow me—T'Il lead you bo 5 that e never return. . event 
verified the prediction. 5 


The French ruſhöd "OM to the attack with more 1 than order, not 
doubting but that the enemy {they ſo much deſpiſed would fly at their approach: 
they were, however, miſtaken in their conjeQures ; the Flemings, inſpired by the hve 
of freedom, Rood: their ground with firmneſs and teſolution ; and ſuch was the vigo- 
rous reception which the French experienced, that they were ſoon obliged to fly with. 
precipitation, Teaving, ———— to ſome + twenty thouſand men dead on — 
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field. Among thoſe who fell were the count of Andy; Chatillon; the eonſtable de 
Neſle, who refuſed quarter, though repeatedly preſſed to accept it; his brother Guy 
de Neſle, a mareſchal of France; Peter Flotte, keeper of the ſeals; Godfrey of Bra 
bant, and his ſon ; the counts of Eu, Aumale, Dammartin, Dreux, and Soiffons ; John, 
ſon to the count of Hainault ; the count of Tancarville, grand chamberlain; Renaud de 
Trie; Henry de Ligni ; Alberic de Longueval ; the count de Vimeu ; Simon de Melun, 
a mareſchal of France; near two hundred knights, and a great number of eſquires.. 
4 It is a certain fact,“ ſays Mezeray 52, with greater confidence than truth, that 
« France never received ſuch an affront as this.” Their loſs, indeed, muſt have been 
very great, ſince four thouſand pairs of gilt ſpurs, the fpoils of as many gentlemen, were 
taken by the Flemiſh, who ſufpended five hundred'of them in the church at Courtray. 
The entire conqueſt of Flanders was the reſult of this victory; the citadel of Courtray, 
which made a brave reſiſtance, was at length compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion ;. 
Ghent followed the example; and the caſtle of Caſſel, with the important cities of 
Lillp-and Douay, next ſubmitted to the conquerors. Thus the whole province, except 
Dendermonde, which held out till the middle of winter, was loſt to the French; and 
John, count of Namur, ſon to the count of Flanders, by his ſecond wife, was proclaimed 
lieutenant-general of Flanders, till Recs time as his father or eldeſt brother mould be 
releaſed from captivity. 


Philip, enraged at this ſecond Aiſafter, reſolved to raife fuch an army as ſhoutd amply 
ſuffice for the recovery of the places he had loſt, and for the chaſtiſement of thoſe who 
had dared to oppoſe his authority. But, as his treaſury was exhauſted, he was obliged 
to have recourſe to extraordinary means for railing the money he wanted; a fax there- 
fore, of one fifth of his revenue, was impoſed on each individual, and ſuch as had to 
the amount of five hundred livres i in moveables, were made to contribute five · and- t wen 
ty. The value of money was alſo enhanced a third; without making any alteration in 
the weight, each coin was made to paſs for a third more than it had paſſed for in the 
preceding reign —an eee 7 ee _— JO I murmurs both i in rand . 
eee e n 


E By reſources thus ruinous to his people, the king was enabled to colle& an army * 
eighty thouſand men; but, though the Flemings advanced with an inferior force, within 
A league of the French camp, Philip neither dared to attack them, nor to make any at- 
tempt for avenging the diſgrace whieh his arms had recently ſuſtained. This inactivity 
is, indeed, aſeribed to the artful poliey of the Engliſh monarch, Who, beholding with 
concern the danger of his allies, imparted, as a ſecret td His queen, a feigned correſpon - 
dence of the LNG 885 F e hoſtile court of Rome : Margaret communicats. 
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d the intelligence to her brother Philip, and the king, diſtruſtful of the fidelity: of his, 
—_ diſmiſſed his troops, and enden withou: 8 to his enen 8, 


But neither the war in Pex nor the to of the pope, could ſo Gi en- 
groſs the attention of Philip, as to make him neglect the internal government of the 
ſtate. A famous ordinance appeared, on the eighteenth of March, 1303 54, by which ſe- 
veral abuſes, that had crept into the adminiſtration, were aboliſhed ; regulations, in par- 
ticular, were adopted, for enforcing a ſtrict and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
© For putting a ſtop to the venality of judges. But the moſt remarkable article of this 
edi& is the ſixty- ſecond, which gave riſe to the inſtitution: of parliaments in France; it 
appointed that of Paris to be holden twiee a year. It is the ancient court of the king's 
palace new-modelled, rendered ſedentary, and inveſted with an extenſive, and-aſcertained 
Jjuriſdiction. This regulation, however, did not take place till the following year, or the 
year 130656. The officers and members of the parliament. were at firſt nominated by the 
king, were paid by him, and, on ſeveral occaſions, were removed by. him at pleafure. 
The parliament. was originally compoſed. of the moſt eminent perſons in the kingdom. 
I The peers of France, eceleſiaſtics of the higheſt order, and noblemen of illuſtrious birth, 
were members of it, to whom were, nee added ſome clerks no: eos. 
learned in the law **. 9 8 


7 TheFlemiogs,! intent on the total expulfion of the French, laid fiege to Tournay, which 
Philip had garriſoned previous to the diſmiſſion of his troops; and though, by two dif- 
- ferent ſallies, they had loſt three thouſand men, they perſevered in their attack, and re- 
duced the place to the laſt extremity ; the king, apprized of this circumſtance, collected 
a freſh. army ©, but when he had advanced as far as Peronne, he was prevailed upon, by 
the duke of Savoy, to. conclude. a, truce with the Flemings for eight months, during 
which time attempts were made to, ſettle a laſting peace. For this purpoſe the old count 
of Flanders was releaſed from priſons and ſent to negotiate with his former ſubjects; but, 
alated by their recent ſucceſſes, the Flemings refuſed to ſubmit to Philip, and Guy, un- 
able to accompliſh 285 object of 27 . returned to his priſon at Campiegne, * 
he ſoan_alter died. 
1 D. 1551 The. truce ia 8 na panties 1 * 8 3 wan 
John of Hainault had lately ſucceeded to the eounty of Holland, by the death of count 
Florent, and his ſon John. The Flemings, pretending that that principality was a fief 
de the county, of Flanders, made inqurſions into Zealand, defeated William, the count's 
ſon, took his uncle, the biſhop of. Maeftricht; priſoner, and reduced; a great part of the 
peoyince.. William, however, had the good fortune to eſcape, and thut. himſelf up in a 
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ftong fortreſs ;| and as the houſe. of Hainault had conſtantly adhered: to. the: Freheh,, 
Philip equipped a naval armament, which. he ſent, under the command of Grimaldi,” a: 
noble Genoeſe, to his relief. The fleet was ordered: to ſteer toward Zuric- Zee, which 
was beſieged by an army of fifteen thouſand Flemings, aſſiſted by: ſome. rebel Zealanders; 
commanded by Guy of Flanders. After an obſtinate nen _ TIRE rt was. diſs 
perſed,, 10 Nat e a e ee relieved; 2 82 


The king, in; ths mean tabs ne hind at i his 1430 of e fifty chouſknd fot . 5 
and twelve thouſand; horſe, accompanied by his two brothers, Charles, count of Va- | 
lois, and Lewis, count of Evreux, with all the chief nobles of the realm. The enemy; 
under the conduct of Philip ofi Flanders, who had left Sicily, where he had extenſive 

poſſeſſions, to come to the aſſiſtance of his country, was encamped between Lille and 
Douay, at a ſmall diſtance from Monsen Puelle or Pevelle, their camp was haſtily fortified 
with their carriages; it was attacked; however by the French; who, after ſecuring ſome 

of the baggage, retreated. But the Flemings, eager to revenge this affront, followed 
them to their own camp, which they endeavoured to force, when a: fierce conflict en- 
ſued,; for ſome time fortune appeared to favour the Flemings, who put the count of Va- 

Iois, with the braveſt of the nobility, to flight, and even penetrated to the royal tent; 
but, animated by the example of their ſovereign, the French ſoon rallied, when the Fle- 
mings were compelled to retire; and to abandon.their. camp with precipitation. Their loſs, . 

on this occaſion, is ſaid, by Velly, to have-amounted: to ſix thouſand men; but Me- 
zeray affirms, with leſs probability indeed, that ſix · and- thirty thouſand Flemings, among 
whom was William de Juliers, grandſon to the old count of Flanders, were leſt on the 
field. On the part of the French, ee e Taal wn; e nohlenies. of 
Wien wore ies: 471111 ; xt „ 21-68 


55 Still ndiftieyed; a reſolved: to die 3 dle 3 chalet berth che Fleminge- 
ſpeedily returned, to the number of ſixty thouſand. Philip was then engaged in the = 
ſiege of Lille, the garriſon of which had already conſented to ſurrender, - Were N e 
before the firſt of October. After a defeat ſo recent and deſtructive, he was aſtoniſhed 3 
at the ſight of an army thus numerous, and could not forbear exclaiming, * Shall we never 
ei have done . verily believe it rains. Flemings/” Bat his: ſurprize encreaſed on. the 
arri val of their heralds, who came to offer bimethe choice of an immediate battle, or an 
honourable peace: the king, doubtful of the event, wiſely preferred the latter: He con 
ſented to releaſe Robert, the eldeſt ſon of the oount of Flanders; to receive his homage 
for the county: to give up all the Flemiſh. priſoners; to accept of two hundred thouſand 
livres as an indemnification for the expences of the war, for the PO _ ſum. 


be ware to retain Lille; Douay, Orchies, and. Pethune We; 
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A. D. 2306. 1306, 1307. — bf the archibihiop of BourSemax to the 
Papal throne, under the title of Clement the Fifth, gave Philip an opportunity of pro- 
curing a reconciliation with the church. As he had been inſtrumental in the ele vation 
of that prelate, Clement immediately took off all the cenſures which had been inflicted 
on the king and the kingdom by pope Boniface; granted him a tenth of all the revenues 
of the church of France during five years; and created ten cardinals, nine of which 
were either Frenchmen or Gaſcons, and all of them friends, creatures, or ſubjects of 
Philip. It is pretended, indeed, by Villani“, that the king had made a previous treaty 

with the prelate, and inſiſted on his 8 with //x requeſts he had to make, hefore 

he would conſent to his promotion; and theſe friendly meaſures are cited by Velly e as 
a confirmation of Villani's aſſertion but as that author allows chat the conference be- 
tween them took place i in a wood (the foreſt of St. Jean d Angeli) to prevent a poſſibi- 
lity of being overheard, and that either party took an oath of fecrecy; and conſidering, 
moreover, that, independent of an obligation ſo ſacred, they were both intereſted in con- 
2 tranſaction by no means honourable—we' cannot but regard the account of 
Villani, which difplays all the particulars of this ſecret interview, as doubtful, if not 
fabulous. Be that as it may, Philip had no longer occaſion to fear the thunders of the 
Vatican; the pope was 1 IE A NINA 5 eee e | 

But . che e . dread of ee er eecleſiat. 
tical cenfores, the conduct of Philip had excited a ſpirit of diſcontent among his ſubjects 
that evinced itſelf in frequent murmurs. During the late wars, he had not only recourſe to 


tte dangerous and impolitic practice of debaſing the coin, and of raiſing its value; but 


finding a ſcarcity of ſilver, he compelled © all his ſubjects, except the barons and pre- 
lates, to carry one half of their ſilver plate to the mint; he alſo forbade the exportation 
of gold and filver, and commanded all men, under the moſt ſevere penalties, to receive 
the baſe coin which he put in circulation; this was naturally attended with great detri- 
ment to the national commerce, and with various other inconveniences that rendered him 
odious to che people. In ſhort, ſuch was the confufion it occaſioned, that in 1 30g the 
-prelates of the kingdom: offered the king two twentieths of their re venues , on condition 


that neither he nor his ſucceſſors would debaſe the coin, unleſs it ſhould become indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary: which neceſfity ſhould. be certified hy the privy · eouneil, and con- 
firmed by an aſſembly of nobles and prelates; and the moment it ſhould ceaſe; the coin 
ſhould be reſtored to its primitive purity. This propoſal, however, was rejected, which 
ſuſſiciently proves that the king preferred his on intereſt to the welfare of his ſubjects. 
The excefs to which this ſhameful debaſement of the coin was carried, may be known 
from _ price of ſiwer: at the commencement of DANES reign the mark of ſilver was 
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worth fiſty-five als ix denjers ; in 1305 it was worth eight livres ten Ai and i in 1 oh 
ene e denier or the old coin was worth 8 of the new. | ; 


4 


5 The king” 8 catenin to his nba of Is people on 3 in which 
rheir intereſt. was ſo materially affected, at length produced an inſurrection at Paris, where 
Philip was beſieged in his palace, and expoſed to every kind of infult and indignity; 
with the aſſiſtance of his troops, however, he contrived to quell the tumult, and eight 
and-twenty of the inſurgents were hanged at the gates of the city. In Normandy, too, 
the people revolted, in conſequence of an oppreſſive tax, which the king found himſelf 
obliged to repeal. The univerſal clamours that began to prevail in the kingdom, at length 

induced him tothink of finding a remedy: for a grievance that was productive of ſo many 
. diſorders; he accordingly aſſembled the ſtates, and made ſeveral regulations for reſtoring 
the coin to its ancient ſtandard, but they were never e be and the evil was ſuffered 
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Nor was the We os * * ſubiects t the 1 ae in „ eb Philip Siſplayed his 
rapacity; the Jews, alternately. baniſhed and recalled, encouraged. and perſecuted, offered 
him a rich harveſt, which he haſtened to reap, by the publication of an ordinance, in 
conſequence of which they were all arreſted on the ſame day, baniſhed: the kingdom, 
forbidden to return under pain of death, and all their effects confifcated. Some of them, 
indeed, eſcaped by receiving baptiſm; many died on the road, from fatigue or vexation 
and all of them were reduced to a ſtate of poverty, as they were only permitted to 8 

with them as much my as would defray their be to the frontiers. | 


On 1 3 of 1 AG the Fixt ( wh A: in July, I 307) his 'foa Edward the Second 
ſucceeded to the throne of England. This prince was betrothed to Iſabella, the daugh- 
ter of Philip, and in conſideration of his marriage he endeavoured to obtain. from the 
king the ſovereignty of Guienne. But Philip was too jealous of his authority to ſuffer | 
the ſmalleſt diminutjon of it; Edward, therefore, was compelled to do homage f for bis 
continental dominions, and having celebrated his nuptials at Boulogne, took his queen 
with him to England s. About the ſame time, Philip 8 oldeſt ſon, Lewis Hutin, Wh 
was king of Navarre in 555 of his mother, (who died on the ſecond: of April, 1.305) Was 
crowned at Pampeluna, amidſt the acclamations of the people. Immediately after the 
ceremony was performed, he advanced againſt Don Fortunio Almorayid, who, having 
been entruſted, with the government of the kingdom, had formed A powerful faction, 
and even aſpired to the throne. Lewis, however, ſoon reduced. him, to obedience,” 
and, . mae 8 mai; in his 9 "WP, e 83 to Shad Ef 8 
court. e FFV 


1 1 2 * 


602 Nothing c can more ſtrongly prove the i ignorance, or the „ of the French writers, on al matters re- 
Iating to England, than the aſſertion of the abhe Velly with regard to Iſabella, wife ta Edward the Second, who, he 
has the confidence to tell us, tom. vii. p. 387, was highly reſpected and beloved by the Engliſh, though ſhe is known 
to. have diſbonoured the. bed of their ſovereign, and is ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been an accomplice in his murder. 
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A. D. 2308, 1309, 1310. 3 \Fhe Imperial throne becoming vacant by. the death. ob. 
| Albert, who was aſſaſſinated by his own nephew, John duke of Suabia, Philip Was, 
anxious to procure the election of his brother Charles of Valois, as king of the Ro- 
mans. It is pretended that he had previouſly ſecured the intereſt of the pope, by ex - 
acting from him a folemn promiſe to comply with a requeſt which he would not ther 

mention, but which ſhould be made known to him in due time. He therefore aſſembled: 
© his council, to whom he communicated: his intentions, and they were unanimous in their 
Opinion, that an immediate application ſhould be made to the ſovereign pontiff. Clement, 
who was ſecretly apprizedof the king's deſigns, foreſaw the danger to which the holy ſee 
would be expoſed, from fuch an acceſſion of power to a family, whole influence was: 

already ſo extenſive ; on the other hand, his obligations to Philip rendered him ex- 

tremely cautious of offending that monarch: In this dilemma, he applied to the Cardi- 
nal di Prato, who adviſed him ſecretly to diſpatch: couriers to the different electors, in 
order to apprize them of Philip's intentions, and ſtrenuoufly to recommend, as an object 
„VvVvVorthy of their choice, Henry « of Luxembourg, whoſe courage and integrity were known 
7 to the whole world . The intrigue was conducted with ſo much fkill and fuccefs, that, 
5 in the courſe of a week, the electots aſſembled, and unanimoufty elected that nobleman,” 
. king” of the Romans. Philip was greatly enraged at the diſappointment, and gueſſing 

: from whence the blow came, diſplayed the moſt lively reſentment againſt the pope, 
who in vain attempted to excuſe himſelf, by pleading ignorance of his deſigns ; they 

were apparently reconciled indeed; hut, in their e N true N was 

ae by artifice and diffimulation. | 5 | * 


— 


i A. D. 1312. 5 Ie was a necefſary he Philip to maintain a ond 3 with the 
5 pope, fince he had a project in view, in which the aſſiſtance of the ſovereign pontiff 
was indiſpenſably requiſite ; viz. the abolition of the order of Knights-templars. This 
order had been eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem; in the year 1118, by Hugh des Payens, Geoffrey 
de Saint Omer, and feven other French gentlemen, who took a vow of chaſtity and 
obedience; and devoted their lives and fortunes to the ſeryice and defence of Chriſtian T 
pilgrims. Alike famous for their piety and their valour, they, excited the admiration and 
gratitude of the Chriftian world, and foon acquired, from the generous devotion of the 
faithful, - ample poſſeflions in every country of Europe, eſpecially in France. Their 
great riches, joined to the conrſe of time, had, by degrees, relaxed the ſeverity of 
theſe virtues ; and the templars had, in a great meafure, Ioft that popularity, which firſt 
. raiſed them to honour and diſtinQion. Acquainted, from experience, with the fatigues 
and dangers of thoſe fruitlefs expeditions to the Eaft, which had given birth and 
ſtrength to their order, they rather chofe to enjoy in eafe their opulent revenues i in, 
1 85 and (Ong wp: men of births ee OT to the een of that tage. a 
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without any tincture of letters, they ſcorned the ignoble occupations of a monaſtic life, and 
paſſed their time wholly in the faſhionable amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and the 
pleaſures of the table. To the laſt they were peculiarly addicted, and a French proverb 
is ſtill in uſe — Boire comme un Templier (to drink like a Templar), which atteſts their at- 
tachment to the bottle. Their rival order, that of Saint John of Jeruſalem, whoſe po- 
verty had as yet preſerved them from like corruptions, {till diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their enterprizes againſt the Infidels, and ſucceeded to all the popularity which was loft 
by the indolence and luxury of the Templars. But, though theſe reaſons had weakened 
the foundations of this order, once ſo celebrated and revered, the immediate cauſe of 
their deſtruction proceeded from the cruel and vindictive ſpirit of Philip, who, having 
entertained ſome private diſguſt againſt ſome eminent Templars, determined to gra- 
tify at once his avidity and revenge, by involving the whole order 1 in an undiſtinguiſned 


ruin. i | 3 8 
As it was neceſſary, 3 to preſerve ſome colour of juſtice i in his proceedings, he „„ 
waited for a favourable opportunity, before he would ſignify his intentions; but as „ 


his enmity to the Templars was ſufficiently known, it was not likely he ſhould be kept 
long in ſuſpence. We are told by the author of the life of Clement the Fifth, that a 
citizen of Beziers, named Squin de Florian, being confined in the ſame priſon with an 
apoſtate Templar, whoſe life, like his own, was juſtly forfeited to the offended laws of 
his country, propoſed to his fellow-priſoner, that they ſhould confeſs their ſins to each 
other, a circumſtance by no means uncommon in thoſe days, when a criminal was never. 
allowed to have a confeſſor; accordingly, having heard the confeſſion of the Templar, 
he ſent to a magiſtrate, and informed him, that he had a ſecret to impart of more im- 
portance to the king than the conqueſt of a new kingdom ; but that he would not dif- 
cloſe it to any other perſon than Philip; impatient to diſcover this myſtery, the king ordered 
the culprit to be conveyed to Paris, and, when he was brought into his preſence, he aſ- 
ſured him, that if he ſpoke the truth, he might rely on not only obtaining a pardon, but 
on being amply rewarded. Squin, who had previouſly formed the plan of his accuſa- 
tion, then charged the whole body of Templars with crimes fo atrocious and abſurd, 
that, as an Engliſh hiſtorian has juſtly remarked 55, they were of themſelves ſufficient to 8 
deſtroy all the credit of the charge; though Velly obſerves, that they are ſo well at- | 
teſted by authentic records that it would be imprudent to call. he truth of them i in 
queſtion. | ES | 33 8 i 


\ 
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It was pretended, that every one © wht er receiyed into chat nn was A liel to 
kiſs the ſuperior on the mouth, navel, and breech ; that they employed exhortations, 
menaces, and eyen aaa, to make him renounce his mark ny and ſpit three times on 
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 acrucifix-that: was · preſented to himꝰ a cuſtom, adopted. by one 1 their. grand-maſters, 
who, having been taken priſoner by an Eaſtern ſultan, could only obtain his releaſe on, 
condition. of ſwearing to introduce it- into the order ®, that at their nocturnal meetings. 
the knights, worſhipped a, gilded head ; that they, were forbidden to have any criminat » 
connection with women, left the abies of their amours ſhould, caſt reflections on the. 
eder; but, in return for theſe ſacrifices, they were permitted to indulge in vices the 
_ moſt ſhocking to human nature: that if, by chance, a Templar had commerce with a 
girl, and a child was the reſult of their connection, it was brought to their aſſemblies, 
when the knights. ranged themſelves in a circle, and toſſed the infant from one to the 
f other, till it expired: they then roaſted. it, and, with the fat that ifſued. from. the body, 
they anointed. the head. and whiſkers of their idol, which was covered with a human 
fein; that when a Templar died, his body was burat, and the aſhes mixed with. a bever- 
age which the knights drank, in the hope that it would increaſe their intrepidity, and 
8 render them more faithful to each other: that when the prieſts of the order celebrated. 
i the maſs, they omitted the words of the conſecration; and, finally, that, having ſecretly 
abjured their religion, and embraced. 92 tenets of Mahomet, * had, fold the Holy 
Land to the Iafidels. | i 


— 


Philip 1 theſe W e to the pope in the month of May, 1307; but it; 
does not appear that Clement was diſpoſed to favour his. iniquitous projects, ſince, by a. 
bull dated the twenty-fourth of Auguſt in the ſame year, he declared the.crimes aſcribed. 
to the Templars appeared. to him to. be not only incredible, but impoſſible; that. the. 
5 heads of the order, informed of the charges exhibited againſt them, demanded juſtice. 
. dn thoſe who, had calumniated them, in caſe the accuſation. ſhould prove to be falſe, 
. and ſubmitted. themſelves to the moſt ſevere puniſhments ſhould: they be found guilty ;, 
that, in conſequence, he was. about to-enter into a juridical examination. of the matter,, 
for, the ſatisfaction of the king, whom he requeſted-to. ſend. him all the proofs he had 
collected, that: could tend to eſtabliſn the charge. But a trial of this ſolemn and. public 
nature would. not. have anſwered. Philip's purpoſe; the proceedings of juſtice were, he 
_ pretended; too ſlow for. him; he, therefore, had. recourſe to a violent exertion of authio- 
rity.: he iſſued a. ſecret. order, which. was executed. on the thirteenth of October, i 30), 
to arreſt, in one day, all the Templars in France, and throw them into priſon; he then 
took poſſeſſion of the. Temple, their place of reſidence at. Paris, and ſeized all their pro 
perty. In order to juſtify this act of violence, he aſſembled alli the canons. of the. ca- 
thedral of Natra- Dame, and the doctors of the uni verſity, to whom he imparted the 
motives for. his conduRt; to days aſtor this, the clergy and their pariſhioners were 
bemnmeoed. by, ound of trumpet, ue e e 
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lift of charges againſt the P Templars was read to them. The oredulous 
mob was impoſed upon ;, but "ny man of common ſenſe ſaw e nh; ys arti- 
f fice. T 


Philip would fain have had the 3 tried hy his on officers; but, on conſult - 
ing the univerſity, he was told, that no ſecular judge could take cognizance of hereſy, 
unleſs required ſo to do by the chuxch 7*; that the Templars, as belonging to a religious. 
order that had been confirmed by the holy ſee, were exempt from all civil juriſdiction ; 
and that their poſſeſſions. ought certainly to be preſerved, that they might be appro- 
priated to thoſe purpoſes for which they were deſtined b the donors. The king, on this 
deciſion, ordered William de Paris, a Dominican, his. own confeſſor, and a member of 
the inquiſition, to interrogate the priſoners, in the preſence of ſeveral of the nobility.—. 
The monk executed the commiſſion wa A * of zeal that he n would be highly 
agreeable to his maſter. 


The impriſonment of the Knights-templars excited a general ſurprize throughout the 
_ Chriſtian world; the pope, in particular, expreſſed his indignation at the conduct of 
Philip, and regarded the proceedings of the inquiſitor as an encroachment on his own 
authority ?* ;. in the firſt heat of paſſion, he ſuſpended: the powers of William de Paris, 
and forbade the French prelates to take cognizance of an affair, the deciſion of which he 
reſerved to himſelf, He wrote to the king, at the ſane time, to complain of his con- 
duct, in impriſoning a ſet of men who were ſolely dependent on the ſee of Rome; and 
informed him, with ſome warmth, that he had ſent two cardinals, into. whoſe hands he 
deſired the perſons and effects of the Templars might be e reſigned. | 


The king, 3 at theſe obſtacles to the completion of bin ſanguinary 8 ar- 
: rozantly replied, That he had done nothing but at the requeſt of the inquiſitor, who was an 
officer of the court of Rome that by ſuſpending the powers of that monk, and of the pre- 
Jates of the kingdom, who were the actual judges in points of doftrine, he did a great pre · 
judice to religion; that the Templars would not fail to avail themſelves of that circum+ 
ſtance; that they already began to vary in their depoſitions; that they even flattered: 
themſelves with the idea of being ſupported. by the court of Rome: that it was ſhameful . 
in a ſovereign pontiff to diſplay ſuch, tardineſs in ſeconding a prince in the purſuit of 
fq juſt a cauſe; that God deteſted luke warm minds ; that not to puniſh a crime with ſuf- 
ficient promptitude was, in ſome degree, to approve of it; that, far from prohibiting the 
prelates from diſcharging thoſe functions attached to their dignity, he ought, on the 
_ contrary, to excite their zeal for the extirpation of an order ſo corrupted ; that, after 
all, the ee were re appointed to partake with him 2 6 care of the church of God; that 


— 


* 
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it ate a Dagrane dne to deprive them of a power which they had received im- 
melliately from Jeſus Chriſt; that they had not deſerved ſuch treatment, nor would 
they endure it; and that he himſelf could not, conſiſtent with his coronation oath, ſuf- 
fer it to paſs unnoticed; he concluded his letter with ſome threatening expreſſions to the 
| pope; and many profeſſions of his own diſintereſtedneſs; as a proof of which he conſented 

to ſurrender the Templars and their property into the cuſtody of wo pope's miniſters ; 5 
buy one” IN r eee to be nge 00 8 own ſubjects. 


Philip had convened the ſtates of his kingdom, at Tours, in the riogeth of May, 
1308; when the meeting was very numerous: he preſided in perſon, and his chancellor 
was ordered to detail all the various proofs that had been collected in ſupport of the 
| charges preferred againſt the Templars. From thence the king repaired to Poitiers, 

where he had a private interview with the pope, at which it was ſettled—That the 
knights ſhould be kept in the king's cuſtody, in the name of the pope, the prelates, 
and the church; that the two powers ſhould engage, in caſe the order was aboliſhed, 
to devote their property to the defence of the Holy Land; that their revenues ſhould 
be employed for no other purpoſe, and that they ſhould be immediately conſigned to 
the care of ſome truſty perſons choſen by the Roman pontiff. This regulation, how- 
ever, produced but a trifling change in the affairs of the Templars; among thoſe who 
were appointed to take charge of their property, were two of the king's domeſtics, 
William Pidoue and Rene Bourdon ; and, at Philip's ſolicitation, his confeſſor was 4 
ſuffered to exerciſe thoſe functions which the pope had ſuſpended, prac to conduct the 
profeCttioH, of myo © cg gn the e rung | 
The TE however continued to manifeſt a miſtruſt of g Philip, and diſplayed, in the 
different bulls he publiſhed on the occaſion, an anxiety to preſerve the property of the 
Templars from the avidity of that rapacious prince. Such precautions could not fail to 
enrage the King, WhO accordingly expreſſed his reſentment very freely 73; and Clement, 

intimidated by his threats, appears to have ſacrificed his own ſentiments of propriety, 

to the gratification. of his vindictive ſpirit. All obſtacles being thus removed, the 

tyrant procceded to the examination of the devoted victims. Tortures were employed 

to extort à confeſſion of their guilt; ſeveral, to procure immediate eaſe, in the violence 
of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was required of them; forged confeſſions 
were imputed to others; but many of them preſerved their fortitude in wo . of 1 
pain, and 1 85 refuſed to purchaſe eaſe By the promulgation of a fallhood. 10 


The pope, in the mean time, inſtigated the different Power of ede to imleite the 
example of 18 5 - and the Templars were BRAY where HOW into o priſon. 66 TAY 
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= eonfeile. Pays Velly 74, «Gin England, and Provence, at Need Piſa; and Florence 
5 all the abominations of e they had been accuſed in France.“ But this aſſertion 
is evidently falſe; Hume, with a greater” regard to truth, obſerves 75, that, though their 
conduct underwent a ſtrict ſcrutiny, and the power of their enemies ſtill purſued and 
oppreſſed them, no where, except in France, were the ſmalleſt traces of their guilt 
_ pretended to be found; England, fays that author, ſent an ample teſtimony of their piety 
and morals. In Arragon, the knights retired to their own fortreſſes, which they had 
erected for defending the country againſt the incurſions of the Moors. From thence 
they wrote to the ſovereign pontiff, to repel the baſe imputations that had been urged 
againſt them; they inſiſted on the purity of their faith, in defence of which they had 
ſo often ſhed their blood; they obſerved that a great number of the Templars were then 
priſoners with the Moors, who daily offered them their liberty on condition that they 
ſhould abjure their religion; that it was ſhameful to burn thoſe knights as Infidels, 
whoſe brethren, ſlaves to the enemies of their God, were inceſſantly expoſed to the 
moſt cruel puniſhments as Chriſtians ; that if ſome individuals of the order had ac- 
knowledged themſelves guilty of crimes, whether they had really committed them, or 
had been induced to ſay ſo from the pain of the torture, they deſerved puniſhment, 
either as criminals, or as cowards who had belied their conſcience; but that an honout- 
able order, which for two centuries had deſerved well of the church, ought not to 
ſuffer for the guilt or prevarication of a few of its members; that it was eaſy to per- 
ceive their great wealth was the true cauſe of the perſecution they experienced; they 
entreated his holineſs either to grant them his protection, or elſe to ſuffer them, ac- 

cording to the cuſtom of the times, to defend their innocence with their ſwords.- It is 
not known what reply Clement made to this ſpirited requeſt ;- but the king of Arragon 
_ beſieged the knights in their caſtles, and having taken them priſoners, confined therh in 
different places, till they could be tried by the ae of e wad had received 

the pope's 's orders ws that 1 e 7-2 1 e 
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In Punt 3 were preparing to eontinue the boese ig againſt them, n to 
the aſtoniſhment of the judges, moſt of the knights diſavowed their confeſſions 7e, 
which they declared had been extorted from them by the violence of their agonies. 85 
This retractation embarraſſed the king, who was at a loſs how to proceed; but as one 
iniquity too frequently leads on to another, it was ſoon: determined that ſuch as difa- 
vowed their firſt confeſſions ſhould be conſidered as relapſed heretic by which wiſe 
deciſion hereſy was made to conſiſt in an adherence to the doctrine of Chriſtianity; 
fifty- nine of theſe unhappy victims, among whom was one of the king's chaplains, 
were accordingly condemned to the ſtake ?” ;. and, in a field near the abbey of Saint 

et in the ſuburbs of Paris, they were all conſumed Wr a n fire. In the midſt 
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ofthe: des they, called: albud upom their God, and ſtedfaſtly edel to accept the 
pardon that was offered them on condition of abiding by their firſt confeſſions. Num - 
bers periſhed, in the ſame cruel manner, in different parts of the kingdom; but 
not one of Joon; only be prevailed on nen eee e laſt 
„ ee _ | 


Though all the 1 tried, ee ee e with 3 tos the abo- 
lition of the order, as well as the trial of the grand-maſter, and the principal officers, . 
fill remained to be decided; as the pope had reſerved this deciſion for himſelf, he ap- 
pointed eight commiſſioners—all ecclefiaftics—who cited the whole order to appear be- 
_ fore them at Paris. When the grand-maſter came into their preſence, he was aſked 
what he had to offer in. defence of the order; he replied that the order baving been. 
confirmed by the holy ſee, it was ſtrange they ſhould. think of abolifhing it without 
mature deliberation ;- that, for his part, he was unable to undertake: the defence of ſo 

large a body of men, who had been groſsly calumniated, but that the obligations he had 
received from them were ſuch, that he ſhould be a. wretch indeed were he not to exert 
his utmoſt efforts for that purpoſe ;- he therefore would engage to defend their intereſts, 
diffcult as was the taſk in his fituation—a priſoner to the. pope and the king, with no 
aſſiſtance but that of a ſingle domeſtic; unable either to read or write, and plundered of 
all his money, except four deniers; be concluded by demanding the affiſtance af 


Is 


-  -His judges, however, informed him that in trials for hereſy, no advocate was. al» 
 Jowed; they adviſed him to reflect ſeriouſſy before he embarked in ſuch, an under- 
taking; : and reminded him of the confeſſion he had made at Chinon, which was imme 
| read to him. The unhappy knight evinced the utmoſt ſurprize; twice he 
coli himſelf, and then exclaimed, that if the three cardinals, who had ſubſcribed his 
interrogatory, were of a different profeſſion, he ſhould know how to talk to them. On 
being admoniſhed that prelates could not accept a challenge, he affirmed, that what he 
had. ſaid had been groſsly miſtated. When preſſed to explain himſelf farther, he was 
unable to contain his reſentment, and declared that ſuch men deſerved the puniſhment 
inflited by the Saracens and Tartars, on e ee _ 1 wy n bel. 
| «ah ating and cut off their heads,” | 


f At a ſubſequent examination, the . defended his 5455 with great Hivie; 
but ſtill perſiſted in his demand for farther aſſiſtanee, and the king, afraid to preſs a ſen- 
rence thus important without obſerving, at leaſt, ſome appearance of juſtice in his pro- 
eeedings, iſſued lctters-patent (on the twenty-fixth of November, 1309) authorizing 
ſuch of the Templars as were confined in the provinces, and choſe to ſtand forward in 
delrnee of their . to ir. to Paris. ee enn . appeared 

before 
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before the judges;. in the month of March: following, when the popeꝰꝭ commiſſion; and! 
the articles on which they were to be interrogated, were read to them; after. which 
they were remanded to. priſon, whilſt notaries. were ſent to take their defence in writing: 
Peter de Boulogne, a prieſt, who was attorney- general to the order, dictated, in the 
name of them all, a ſhort. apology, in which he obſerved, That the Templars had a 
4 chief, without whoſe permiſhon they. were, unable to. appoint: agents ; that never— 
40 theleſs, they were ready to appear before the eommiſſaries of his holineſs, in order to 
«. juſtify. themſelves with regard to the crimes. of whieh. they had beem accuſed; that- 
« the charges ſent. by the pope. were infamous, deteſtable, abominable, horribly: falſe, 
« fabricated by, impoſtors who were their enemies ;. that the religion of the Temple was- 
4 pure and unpolluted, exempt from the abominations which had been falſely aſcribed to- 
« it; that thoſe- who: dared: to- maintain: the contrary; ſpoke like infidels and heretics ; 
c that they were reſolved to defend the honour of tlieir order at the riſk: of their lives; 
<«. that, for this purpoſe, they required to be ſet at liberty, and permitted to attend the 
44 general council, or at leaſt to entruſt their cauſe to ſuch of their brettiren: as might* | 
* be ſuffered to go thither; that thoſe knights who:had. advanced: falſhoods for truth 
<< were either cowards, who had been induced, through the fear of tortures, to make 
c ſuch confeſſions: or elſe wretches that had been bribed by money, won by ſolicitations,” 

<« or intimidated-by threats; whoſe depoſitions. could not, of courſe, ve A ROE 
nate to the prejudice of the order,” | | 


Some time after a freſh apology appeared, i in which tle ries renewed their com- 
plaints of the violence of the proceedings againſt them, unaccompanied by any of the- 
uſual forms of juſtice, They repreſented to the eommiſſaries that the moſt unfair- 
methods had been employed to extort a; confeſſion of the crimes laid to tlieir charge; 
that they had been aſſured the abolition of their order had been reſolved on, and that it 
was to be ſolemnly confirmed by the pope, at the council of Vienne; they had been - 
ſhewn letters- patent, with the king's ſeal annexed, by which they were offered their 
lives and their liberties, together with. an annual penſion, if they would but make the 
_ confeſſion required of them; that ſuch as had refiſted thoſe temptations, had been put to- 
the torture; that it was. a matter of. aſtoniſhment, that the 'depoſitions:of a few men, 
who; unable to withſtand: pain, had confeſſed whatever their tormentors had required of 
them, ſhould receive more credit than the affirmations of thoſe generous: warriors, Who 
had ſupported. the ſevereſt torments ſooner than advance a. falſhood; that many of theſe. 
_ unfortunate knights had: expired in obſcure: dungeons ;: that: their: brethren requeſted. 
their gaolers and their: executioners. might be examined, to know in what: ſentiments: 
they had died, and whether it was not true, that in thoſe moments when man has nothing 
farther ta hope or to fear, they had perſiſted in maintaining their own: innocence; and 
the purity of their faith to the laſt; that it was. not to be ſuppaſed? any man of com- 
mon ſenſe would enter or remain in a Iociety which led to the deſtruction. of his ſoul ;: _ 
that. their order was. compoſed of gentlemen af the firſt families in Ebrope; and it wass 

15 e | | not 
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not probable that ſo many men of illuſtrious birth would have been filent, had they 
known, ſeen, or heard, the abominations with which they had been charged. They 
| concluded 4 i ITO to the pope, from all the deciſions of the iron; ſ TO 


As this eee however, was not conducted ener to the uſual forms of 
juſtice, the appeal was rejected, and matters went on as before; two hundred and 
twenty- one depoſitions were taken in different parts of the kingdom, between the 
- month of Auguſt, 1309, and May, 131m; when the examinations were finiſhed, two 
copies of them were drawn up, one of which was forwarded to the pope, and the other 
| depolited i in the RA of the cathedral at Paris. 


£7. D. 1313, 1 314. All the 8 having been read i in full W the pope 


fy aſked the fathers, ſeparately, if they did not think it proper to ſuppreſs an order 


againſt which more than two thoufand witneſſes had been heard; an order which 


had been guilty of ſuch flagrant abuſes, and ſuch enormous crimes. All the prelates, 


and the moſt celebrated doctors, unanimouſly replied, that, previous to the abolition of 
ſuch an illuſtrious ſociety, which ſince its firſt inſtitution had rendered ſuch eſſential 
ſervice to religion, it would be neceſſary to hear what the grand-maſter, and principal | 
officers, had to urge in its defence; this juſtice required, this humanity enforced . 
All the biſhops of France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Denmark, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were of the ſame opinion, except one Italian prelate, and the archbi ſhops of 
Rheims, Sens, and Rouen: theſe four, againſt every principle of natural equity, pre- 
tended. that the Templars had had ſufficient opportunities of defending themſelves be- 
fore the commiſſaries appointed by the holy ſee; that there was nothing new to ſay, 
and that they had now a perfect knowledge of the whole affair. Though Clement. 
himſelf inclined to this latter opinion, he was fearful of acting in direct oppoſition to 
the general ſentiments of the council; fix months therefore were paſſed, not ſo much 
in deliberation, as in ſecret negociations on this important object; the purport of 
which intrigues: was to perſuade the prelates that, in a cauſe which appeared ſo clear, 
the uſual forms of juſtice ſhould be overlooked. It is even affrmed 79, that the pope, 
enraged at the reſiſtance he experienced from all the members of the hy, petulantly ; 
| exclaimed, that the plenitude of his pontifical power ſhould: ſupply any defect in 
form, and he was: reſolved to condemn the Templars at any rate, ſooner than offend his dear 
fon, the king of France. In fact, having aſſembled the cardinals, and ſeveral of the pre- 
lates whom he had brought over to his fide; he pronounced, on the twenty-ſecond of 
March, 1312, in a ſecret conſiſtory, the fatal ſentence, which broke, ſuppreſſed, and an-— 
- nulled the military order of the Temple; a ſuppreſſion whiclr he publiſhed in the ſecond | 
ſeſñon of the council, April the third, in preſence of the king, the princes, (ſons to 
5 and the whale court of France. 1 ſaid: hep it ſs not ap done RY : 


Si + bak ;: en Exfecumdh vi den 5 43: 79 Bide Mal, ei . 
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to: law, we ſuppreſs it: proviſionally, and by apoſtolic authvrity, reſerving to ourſelves ang, 


the church ef. Rome, the diſpoſal of the perſons and poſſeſſions of the Templars o This. pro- 


viſtonal ſentence was definitive; the order was finally ſproſcribed and aboliſhed; ; andy | 


the riches wen to it were beſtowed on the 7 

The fate of tlie . maſter, and the miei officers, ſtill remained to be Wcided 
the pope, who had reſerved to himſelf the right of pronouncing their ſentence, had = 
folved only to condemn them to perpetual impriſonment; but, in order to convince the- 


people that the numerousexecutionsthey had witneſſed were founded in juſtice, he wiſhed; 
to extort from them a confeſſion of the crimes imputed to their order Two cardinals were- 
deputed to aſſiſt at the ceremony, and; on a ſcaffold erected before the cathedral of Nõtre- 


Dame at Paris, the four great offioers of the order were brought into their preſence—. 
theſe were James de Molay, grand maſter; who had ſtood godfather to one of the king's- 


ſons; Guy, commander of Normandy, brother. to the dauphin of- Auvergne; Hugh de: 


Peralde, grand- viſitor of France; and the grand- prior of Aquitaine, who, previous to, 
his imprifonment, had been miniſter of thie· finances. The confeſſions which they had; 
before made of the abominations. of their order, and the ſentence of perpetual: impriſon- 
ment, were read to them; one ef the legates then made a long harangue which he- 
finiſhed: by calling on the grand maſter to renew in publick the confeſſion which he. 


had privately made before tlie pope; but he was greatly ſurprized; when this reſpectable 
perſonage, ſhaking the chains with which he was loaded, advanced to the front of the- 
ſeaffold, with a- ſteady countenance, and, raiſing his voice, pointing to the pile which 
the exeeutioners were preparing in order to burn him ſhould he retract what had 
been extorted from hin, thus addreſſed the ſurrounding multitude: The horrid fpec- 
1 tacle now preſented to my ſight can never make me confirm my firſt deviation from 
truth, by the utterance: of a ſecond fal ſnood I have belied my conſcience ; it is time 
that truth ſhould: triumph in her turn F ſwear, then, in the face of Heaven and 
< earth, that all which has been now ſaid of the crimes and impiety of the Templars i is 
& a horrible calumny; it is a. holy, juſt, and orthodox order; I deſerve to die for having, 

„ at the ſolicitation of the pope and the king, dared to accuſe it. Why cannot I expiate this, 
<& crime by a.puniſhment ſtill more dreadful than that of fire? It is the only means nor 
_ % left me for obtaining the compaſſion. of men and the mercy of God! Guy, brother. 


to the dauphin, held nearly the ſame. language; and. ſolemnly afferted the innocence of 


their brethren. The other two were leſs Courageous; TO OO: in one: OY cons. | 


11 11 and were wel. eee 
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could only be equalled by their diſappointment. -. At a toſs how to proceed, they ad- = 
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journed 5 buſineſs to the next day; ; and, making the unfortunate noblemen deſcend 
tom the ſcaffold, they delivered them into the hands of the provoſt of Paris. The king, 
: informed: of their retractation, immediately aſſembled the lay- members of his council“, 
and, in the evening of the ſame day, James de Molay, and Guy, brother to the Sohn. | 
of Auvergne, were conducted to a ſmall iſland on the Seine, ſituated between the king's 
garden and the convent of the Auguſtins, where they were conſumed by a flow fire. In 
the midſt of the flames they evinced the ſame firmneſs they had diſplayed in the morn- 
ing, and renewed. the. proteſtations which. they then made; with their laſt breath 
they aſſerted the innocence of their order, and acknowledged, with the utmoſt humility 
and contrition, that they had deſerved death, for having maintained the contrary in the 
| preſence of the pope and the king *4. The eyes of the people were now opened; terrified 
at the ſcene of murder before theni, and aſtoniſhed at the reſolution of the victims, they 
lamented: their cruel fate with tears, _ 69 . e to ou _— which Oy 
Rad refuted ae 35 ates, | | | | 


: Thu kniſhed that d e which 3 an 1 Bon on b the me- 
mory of Philip, and brands with infamy the name of Clement—the firſt as the projector, 
the ſecond as the inſtrument, of a plan, which, for its iniquity, is ſcarcely to be ex- 
ceeded in the annals of human depravity.. The king is ſaid, by Velly, to have received 
only one third of the money and moveable effects belonging to the Templars, in order to 
defray. the immenſe expence of the proſecution ; but, as he neither tells us what was the 
amount of that property, nor of thoſe expences, we may ſafely admit the juſtice of his 
-afſertion, without, however, exempting Philip from the charge of rapaciouſneſs, which. 
the whole tenor of his conduct moſt ſtrongly corroborates. That the pope had been in- 
fluenced, in this affair, by motives of avarice has likewiſe been aſſerted; though it muſt 
be confeſſed that no proof. has been adduced to eſtabliſh the accuſation *5—but, whatever 
were their motives, the manner in which they conducted the proſecution. is alone ſuffi- 
cient: to prove, that they were not ſwayed by any regard to juſtice. The crimes, too, 
ä imputed to the Templars, are, from their abſurdity and inconſiſtency, incredible; of all 

the numerous depoſitions taken in behalf of the proſecution, one only is preſerved in 
hiſtory that of Ralph de Preſle, an advocate for the king's court (quoted by Du Puy); 

and this does not furniſh the ſhadow of a proof, ſince: it merely relates to a converſation 
; which. the deponent had with one of the knights, who told him that there were ſo 
many ſtrange things paſſed at their meetings, that he would ſooner loſe his head than 
reveal them; and that, at their general chapter, there was one point, with regard to 

hich ſuch ſecrecy was obſerved, that were any mn, by chance, to become el 


03 5 | 84 Pap, Maſs, l. 1 15 e atwnceds 
c«. that the frank and preciſe Du Puy ſays the pope did not forget hiniſelf, in the diviſion of the ſpoil; but unfor- 
tunately for this faithleſs hiſtorian, no fuch aſſertion is to be found in the author he quotes ; nor, indeed, is it pro- 
5 bable that Du Puy ſhould have made fuch a remark, when it is well known that he wrote his account of this famous 
lor rather infamous) tranſaction, for the expreſs purpole of juſtifying Philip and Clement. 
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with it, the knights would certainly put him to death. The chtoited eon of the: 
knights themſelves were, we have every reaſon to believe, the principal grounds of con- 
demnation; and, by the ſevere puniſhments inflicted on ſuch as retracted, we may form 
fome idea of the means which were employed to procure them. Had any farther proofs. 
exiſted, it is fair to preſume, they would have been preſerved either in the Vatican, or in the 
royal library at Paris; we cannot, with Walſingham, Albert Krants, Zurita, Volaterran, 
Blondus, Belleforeſt, Du Puy, and Father Daniel, conceive theſe to have been ſufficient 
to juſtify the execution of the knights, and the abolition of the order; on the contraryy. 
we fully ſubſcribe to the opinion of thoſe numerous writers, both ancient and modern,. 
who conſider the Templars as objects of an unjuſt and unprincipled perſecution. — The 
vindictive Philip we NG as an inhuman e the 2 Clement as a faithleſs mi- 
niſter of Chriſt. | 


© D. r313, 1314.] On | hs king” s return 8055 the council of Vienne, he conferred! 
the honour of knighthood on his three ſons, on which occaſion there were great rejoic- 


| ings at Paris, which laſted for ſeveral days; but the attention of Philip was ſpeedily 


called from ſcenes of joy to the diſmal theatre of war. The count of Flanders having 
refuſed to appear in the king's court, his dominions were confiſcated, and declared to 
be annexed to the crown. An army was accordingly aſſembled to put this ſentençe in 
execution; and the troops had advanced as far as Courtray, when the count offered to 
fubmit to ſuch terms as Philip ſhould be pleafed to impoſe. In conſequence of this propo- 5 
fal, the nobles. of either army had a meeting, and it was ſettled ®, that the Flemings 
mould pay the king the remainder of the ſum that had been fixed on at the laſt treaty of 
peace; that the count ſhould diſmantle all his fortreſſes, at ſuch time as the king ſhould - 
appoint, beginning by Bruges and Ghent; that the expences of this demolition ſhould: 
be defrayed by the Flemings, in the preſence of commiſſaries nominated by Philip; and 
that, till the final execution of theſe articles, Sen with all its forts, ſhould be 
farrendered to the French, together with the count's youngeſt ſon, Robert de Caſſel.— 
The Flemings, however, embraced the firſt opportunity of violating this ignominious 
treaty; they flew to arms, and expelled the French governor of Courtray; and, though 
Philip ſent a freth army to reduce them to obedience, he was glad to accept the pro- 
poſals of the count of Flanders, to reſtore the hoſtages he had received, and to 
conclude a trace. By theſe e meaſures he exhauſted his Ks without ex- 
aue his ent. . 5 | A ID Op 
The fituation of his kingdom, indeed, was not ſuch as to jut any attempts at con- 
queſt; the people were loud in their complaints of the taxes which had been recently f 
impoſed; a new debaſement of the coin had almoſt driven them to an open inſurrection; 


, * * 
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in Champagne, Picardy, Artois, Forez, and Burgundy, eonfedetacies had been formed. 


as well for reſiſting the exaction of impoſts hitherto unknown, as for effecting the re- 


ſtoration of certain privileges, of which the nobles pretended to have been unjuſtly de- 
prived; in ſhort, there was every reaſon to apprehend a general revolt. Philip, to quiet 

the. minds of the people, ſuppreſſed the taxes complained of, and endeavoured to throw : i, 
all the odium on his miniſters, by WO that: er had N and 8 them 4 


— 


The king's 8 at the diſpoſition of his + ſubjects to reſiſt. thoſe 1 
which they deemed tyrannical and oppreſſi ve, was greatly increaſed by a calamity of a 


more domeſtic nature. He had three ſons, Lewis Hutin, king of Navarre; Philip the 


Long, count of Poitiers; and Charles the Fair; they were all three married, and ſo 


fingularly unfortunate had they been in the choice of their wives, that an accuſa- 
tion of adultery was exhibited againſt each of them, about the ſame time. Margaret, 


queen of Navarre, daughter to Robert the Second, duke of Burgundy ;.and Blanche, the. 
youngeſt daughter of Otho the Fourth, count palatine of Burgundy , wife to Charles, 
were convicted of the crime, and impriſoned in a caſtle at Andely, after. undergoing the 
ignominious operation of having their hair cut off and their heads ſhaved, the puniſh- 
ment annexed by the law to the crime of adultery in females. The fomner was after- - 
wards ſtrangled by order of her huſband; the latter, after remaining ſeven years in 
priſon, was removed to the caſtle of Gauroy, near Coutances, and from thence to the-. 
abbey of Maubuiſſon, where. ſhe took the veil, and, paſſed the remainder of her days. 
- Suſpicions._ were equally ſtrong againſt Jane, counteſs of Poitiers, eldeſt ſiſter to. 
Blanche, and Heireſs of Burgundy ; ; but after a. ſtrict inveſtigation of the fact, the cauſe .. 
was tried by the parhament, . in | preſence of the count of . Valois, the count of 
Evreux, and many other of the nobility, when the princeſs was acquitted—[nculpabilis et 
- omiino innoxia fudicatur. Her huſband was the firſt to acknowledge her innocence :— . 
„ thus was he more 2 or at leaſt more ee 45 * ene 6 hon ms , 
<< brothers.” +7 55 . 


The dls of the princelles criminal attachment e two brothers Philip ands 
Gautier de Launai, gentlemen of Normandy, and. officers: of the houſhold to Lewis 
and Philip *. They were tried by an aſſembly, purpoſely. convened by the king, 
at. Pontoiſe; and the ſentence - paſſed on them ſavoured not a little of the barbarity of . 
the age. They were firſt flayed alive, then dragged through a ſtubble field, after which 
their private parts were cut off; and, laſtly, their heads were ſevered from .their -bo- 


des When dead, they were ſuſpended, with an uſher of. the chamber, the confidant, 
ef their amours, on a public gibbet. Many perſons of bath ſexes were. involved in their 


©. Chron. envers de Gadefray.de Paris ; MSS; du Roi. N. 6812— 2 e 68. 
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diſgrace, either as accomplices, or as being ſuſpected of having: obſerved a criminal 
ſilence. Some of theſe were drowned, and others privately ſmothered-. A biſhop, in 
particular, of the order of Saint Dominick, is ſaid to have been privy to the intrigue, 
but hiſtorians differ as to the nature of his puniſnment. They agree, however, in 
- blaming the king for making public an affair which a juſt regard for the honour of his 
fal ſhould have induced him to bury 1 in oblivion. © | 


Theſe various ſources of anxiety proved fatal to Philip! 3 conſtitution: finding his 
fixength decay, he repaired to Fontainbleau, in the hope that his native air would proye 
favourable to his health; but nature was too far advanced to admit of recovery: He, 
therefore, thought of making a final ſettlement for his children; his ſecond ſon, Philip, 
had already received, as his appanage, the county of Poitiers; Charles, the youngeſt, - 
he now inveſted. with the county of Marche, but on condition that, in caſe lie ſhould a 
die. without male. heirs, it ſhould revert to the crown. + This was the origin of a ne- 
order of juriſprudence; at the commencement of the third race of kings, appanages 
had been conſidered as fees- ſimple, they were then ſubjected to ſome reſtrictions, after - 
wards limited to the heirs of the perſon to whom they were granted, and now they 


were confined to the male heirs. The motive for theſe reſtrictions was to prevent 7 


them from paſſing, by marriage, into the hands of nee F a cireumſtance * en 
dangered the tranquillity of the e e £ | 


A. D. 231 5] On his death-bed, Philip . a eee eye on 5 various 
tranſactions of his reign ; and; at that moment when the voice of adulation had loſt 
its wonted. power, he found that his own gratifications had ever been conſulted, in pre- 5 
ference to the welfare of his people. Stricken with remorſe, he ſought to repair, as 
far as in him lay, the miſery he had occaſioned. To Lewis, his eldeſt fon and Tue- _ 

ceſſor, he gave the moſt: ſalutary advice: he ſtrictly enjoined him to ſuppreſs the 
new. taxes, and revoked, himſelf, all the edicts by which they had beer-eftabliſhed ; © 
he conjured his children to relieve: his ſubjects from the oppreſſion under-which they 
| laboured;. gave orders for reducing the current coin to its juſt value, and for repairing : | 
all the injuries he had committed. After he had made ſome other juſt and pious regu- 
lations, he expired, at Fontainbleau, on the twenty-ninth of November, in the year 
1315, which was the thirtieth of his reign, and the forty-ſixth of his age . His body 
was en to Saint . and. his 8 to. Poiſſy.· : | 


. 


Phil ip is 5a oy nene writers; to have been the. 33 man l age; . 


_ but the beauties of his mind by no means correſponded to thoſe of his perſon. Pro- 


5 n, enn he ſacrificed the een of * to the e of his- 
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ewn deftrudive paſſions; eruel and vindictive, the objects of ia hatred or revenge were” 
_ expoſed to--perſecution the moſt unprincipled and fanguinary; his conduct to the 
Templars was alone ſufficient to ſtamp him a tyrant. But while, in recording his de- 
fects, we pay a tribute to Juſtice, eandour requires we ſhould notice his virtues as a 
huſband and a parent; and beſtow a. juſt commendation on his patronage of the 
ſciences, and on the firmneſs and vigour he diſplayed. in aſſerting the rights of his: 
crown found the Wy * of ne 15 8 | 


Philip had by his queen, Jane of en Gin "Ihe and dnp 3 Lewis, 
Philip, and Charles, who ſucceflively attained to the regal dignity ; and Robert, who 
was afhanced. to Conſtantia of Arragon, daughter of Frederic the Third, king of Sicily, 
but died in his twelfth year. His daughters were, Margaret, who was promiſed to: 
Ferdinand the Fourth, but who died ere the marriage was celebrated; Iſabella, wife to- 
Edward the Second, king of England; and e, who was en to mn 
nee Caſtille, but died young... | _ oy 


| Philip v was attached to the tudy of the eee and extended his towns 

and protection to all who- enltivated the ſeiences. He founded the univerſity of Or- 
leans ; beſides which ſeveral colleges were founded during his reign : that of Navarre, 
by his queen ; that of the cardinal le Moine, by a prelate of that name; and that of 
7407s th by Gilles Aycelin de Mootsge, NR of M arbonne.. 


Among the 9 urs that Assel e this reigns were William de | 
* Nangis, John de Meun, and William Duranti. The firſt of theſe, who was a monk 
of Saint Denis, finiſhed the life of Saint Lewis, which had been begun by one of his. 
brethren, named Gillon de Rheims; he alſo compiled that of Philip the Hardy, and 
continued the hiſtory of Sigebert, the monk of Gemblours, from 1114 to 1300. John 
de Meun is famous for his continuation of the celebrated poem entitled The Romance 
&« of the Roſe”, which was begun forty years before by William de Lorris ; he was like- 
_ wiſe author of a French ee of the TI. of Abelard, and of ſome other works x. 


of inferior note. 


_ William Duranti, 2 native of puimiſſon in the dioceſe of 3 one 10 the —_ 

learned lawyers of the age, was firſt law- profeſſor at Bologna and Modena, then chap- 
lain and auditor of the holy palace, governor of the patrimony of Saint Peter, generat 
of the cecleſiaſtical troops, legate to pope Gregory the Tenth at the council of 
Lyons, canon of Beauvais and Narbonne, dean of Chartres, and, laſtly, biſhop of 
Mende. He has left ſeveral curious works; his two principal publications are, Speculum 
Juris, by which he gee the appellation of Speculator; and Rationale eee 
5 e u ä | 
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T be celebrated John Duns: Scotus, ſo, fafnous for ki genius £ arid learning, that Eng- | 
land, Scotland; and Ireland have contended. for the honour of his birth 90 Was'com= 
manded by the general of his order (the Franciſcans) to remove from Oxford to Paris, 
in the year 1304, to defend the doctrine. of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, which is generally believed to have been firſt maintained by him, though: Velly 
aſſerts o, that it had been taught by many of the Pariſian doctors before his time. Be 
that as it may, it was now impugned. by the divines of Paris, who were ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed by Duns Scotus, before an affembly of the univerſity, called for the determina» 
tion of that important queſtion. The adverſaries of the immaculate: conception col- 
" lected all their force on this occaſion, and produced no leſs, it is ſaid, than two hundred 
objections to that doftrine. Scotus heard them with great compoſure z; and in his 
reply, he recapitulated all their objections, and refuted: them with as much eaſe as 
« Sampſon broke the cords of the Philiſtines ; after which he proved by many ftrong 
« arguments, to the amazement and conviction of all who heard him, that the moſt _ 
„ holy Virgin conceived without the ſtain of original fin. The univerſity of Paris 
«© beſtowed on him the title of the Subtle Door, as a reward for his victory in this 
c famous diſpute . One of the aſſembly, who was a ſtranger to the perſon, but not 
to the fame, of Scotus, was ſo highly delighted, that he exclaimed “ N is Aber art 


rw ME from 3 a N from Hell, or 1 Duns Wan e 


When Scotus had paſſed about as years at Paris, he was ſent by Gonfalys, the 
general of the Franciſcan order, to Cologne, in the year 1308, to found an univerſity 
in that city, in imitation of that of Paris, and to defend his fayourite doctrine of the 


immaculate conception againſt the diſciples of Albert the Great . He experienced 
a moſt fayourable reception at Cologne, but died, ſoon after his arrival, in Ne ovem- 


ber, NM 


| * rok Duns Scotus poſſeſſed a 8 fertility of invention, a very retentive memory, 
an acute and penetrating genius, and an unremitting application to ſtudy; but his ta- 
lents, from the falſe taſte of the age, were unfortunately miſapplied to the ſubtilties ol 
ſchool-philoſophy, and the abſurdities of ſcholaſtic theology. When the ſhortneſs of 
his life is conſidered, he was one of the moſt voluminous writers that ever lived. Many 
of his writings have been ſeveral times publiſhed; but the moſt complete edition of 
his works is that F by e at * in e in e ee 


45 


0 Du Pin. Cent. xiv. p. 52. 91 Tom. vii. p. 500. Bulœi Hiſt. Univ. Paris, t. i iv. p. 70. 93 Hugo 
Cavillus in vita J. Duns Scoti, 94 Bulczi Hiſt. tom. iv. p. 70. 95 Du Pin. Cent. xiv. | 
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8 depravity. of manners prevailed. in.the-thirteenth. 3 particularly. among: 
the clergy ;. it appears, by the acts of the council of. Virſbourg , which was holden im 
1287, that. the eceleſiaſtics wore. gaudy drefles, frequented public-houſes, attended tour-- 


158 naments, and publicly kept miſtreſſes . By another council. aſſembled at Rouen; in. 


. 1299, we learn that vicars and curates- cnn in public with ſhort coats and ſwords: 
by their fides-; that they took women of ſuſpicious characters to their houſes ; that: 
they filled civil offices; lent money on uſurious intereſt, and. were groſsly addicted to. 
the pleaſures of the table, and every other ſpecies of debauchery. In the annals of the 
counts of Oldemberg, it is related, that in certain dioceſes, the officials granted, 

| licences, for a ſtipulated. ſum, to commit adultery during a year; that, in other places,; 

a perſon who had committed fornication was excuſed on paying a quart of wine—a tax. 
which was exacted for the remainder of his life—once inſcribed. on the regiſter, his tri- 
bute was perpetual, although he ceaſed to have the. inclination, or e. to commit. 
u for, which it ſerved as an abſolution. 


| The vices ms irregularities.of the clergy were 3 detailed i ur 1 pre 
ſented by two French biſhops, to the council of Vienne, in 1312. Theſe may be ſeen 
in the ececleſiaſtical hiſtory of M. Fleury. After noticing the. groſs.ignorance and de- 
pravity of manners which pervaded the different orders of, the. clergy, they obſerved. 
that the archdeacons, in their viſitations, either from want of. knowledge, or abuſe of 
power, excommunicated people for the moſt trivial offences; one of. the prelates aſſertec 
that he. had known even hundred perſons under a ſentence of excommunication in one. 
pariſh. The canons. were accuſed of behaving. with. the. utmoſt indecency during the 
celebration of. divine ſervice; the monks quitted their. cloiſters to attend fairs and, 
markets, where they carried on a regular trade, and gave themſelves up to the moſt 
* ſhameful vices. The nuns wore filks, and rich fürs; dreſſed their hair in, the faſhion-. 
able ſtyle; went to balls, concerts, and all public places, and walked the ſtreets,.even at 
night, Rome is repreſented as the ſeat of deſpotiſm, cupidity, and licentiouſneſs ; 
where money alone could enſure preferment ; whence it was that men, deſtitute of 
knowledge, and depraved in manners, obtained the beſt livings, and diſhonoured religion 
dy the irregularity of their tives. Incontinence was ſo common; that brothels were 
eſtabliſhed cloſe to the churches, and even near the palace of the pope, the marſhal of 
whoſe court received a' part of the wages of proſtitution. The ſovereign pontiff him- 
ſelf was accuſed of an intrigue with a lady of quality; and ſome hiſtorians ® have made 
no ſeruple to aſcribe the removal of the holy ſee to France (which took place at this; 
period) to the pope's attachment to the. counteſs of Perigord, daughter to the count de. 
Foix, a lady of TROY e from whom he could not bear to pe 
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During the reign of Philip the Fourth, in 1293, a fumptuary law was paſſed, pre- 
ſeribing the number of diſhes which a perſon was to have on his table at each meal, 
the number of dreſſes he was permitted to buy every year, and the price of the ſtuffs of 
which they were compoſed, with various other economical regulations, It enacted, - 
that no perfol ſhould give more than two diſhes of meat, and a foup or ragout for ſup- 
per, which was the principal meal 99 ; and at dinner, one diſh of meat and an entremets. 
On faſt days (when he had only one meal) he was allowed to have two diſhes of her- 
rings and two of meat, or one of herrings and three of meat - hut never more than four * 
diſhes, on faſt-days, and three on others 10. But, leſt this law might be evaded, it was 
farther enacted, that no diſn ſhould contain more than one kind of meat or filh—cheeſe, 
however, was not conſidered: as meat, unleſs. encloſed: in a paſte; or boiled. The fame; 
economical regulations which the kings preſcribed/to their ſubjects they obſerved them 
ſelves; they never ſuffered more than three diſhes to appear at their tables; and never 
drank any wine but ſuch as came "om Weir own wan Ne were — . uy 


Sana N * ff; 
By another part of this law it was decreed, ans no e count 1 nor RR oſſefling 
A territorial revenue of ſix thouſand livres, ſhould have more than four robes ; a year, 
and their wives as many; prelates and knights were reſtricted to two, except ſueh 
knights as had a landed eſtate of three thouſand livres a year, who were allowed to have 
three; an eſquire, two; a bachelor, one; and every woman, ſingle or married, who hack 
leſs than two thouſand livres a year in land, one. It was uſual for noblemen to make 
preſents of their robes to their dependants; theſe alſo were limited; knights were for- 
bidden to give more than two, and prelates more than one. The uſual dreſs of the 
men, in theſe times, were the long tunic, with a robe or a cloak, and ſometimes both, 
over it; the ſhort jacket, except in camp, was confined to ſervants. At one time the 
tobes had no lee ves; and when fleeves were introduced, they were at firſt very 
tight, and afterwards very full and large. The cloak, particularly when trimmed with 
fur, was only worn by perſons of a certain rank. It was faſtened with a claſp on the 
right ſhoulder, ſo as to leave the right arm at full liberty: tucked up on the left fide 
above the ſword; and kung looſe behind as low as the ground. The different claſſes of 
nobility were diſtinguiſhed by the breadth of the border of their oloaks, by the quality 
of the fur or ermine with which it was trimmed, the ſize of the cape, and length of 
the train. The cloak of a duke, count, baron, or knight, was made of ſcarlet or violet 
cloth; this laſt colour was generally uſed by the peers for their long court dreſs. Hats 
were not yet known; caps were worn of velvet, or of cloth ; the firſt which were 
laced, were confined to kings, princes and knights. Over the cap a kind of hood was 
worn x with. 8 FINN at Bk nd. a tail Wark Wn Des 4 this 8 a beads | 


\ - - 


| ; 
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- dreſs, which. was called a chaperon,” was common to both ſexes,, The chaperons of peo 
ple: of diſtinction were larger than the others, and See with fur; theſe of _ 
common proxy were ns and formed like a ns” 


: With regan}.to the price os the different Auf of which the robes were e 3% 
. was decreed, that no prelate or baron ſhould wear a robe that coſt more than Ges. 
twenty ſous an ell; the wives of barons were allowed to exceed this price, by one fifth. 
The knight-banneret could not exceed eighteen ſous the ell; the baron's fon fifteen; 
the eſquire, ten; the dignified clerk, or ſon of a count, ſixteen; the fimple clerk, 
twelve and a half, and the canon of a cathedral, fifteen. Citizens who were worth two 


5 thouſand” livres, were limited to twelve ſous fix deniers the ell; their wives allowed 


to go as high as e err * e were . to ten ge ug their 
3 wives to 7 1 4 55 | | 


5 ag an account f _ expences of this king 8 houſhold i in 1202, it appears hah the” 

complete dreſs of a page coſt a hundred and ſeven ſous; that of a lady of the court, eight 
' Hores ; of women of inferior rank, one third leſs; of female domeſtics fity-eight ſous. 
The price of cloth for the ſhifts: of women of the higheſt rank, was fixed at one l, 

eight deniers the ell; the ſcarlet robe, which Philip Auguſtus wore at the feſtival of 


' Eaſter, coſt fixterr liures and a half; his tunics, each fifteen ſous ; and the queen's beſt 


robe and furred'cloak, twenty-ſeven liures, ſeventeen ſous. Another account of the year 
121 7, ſtates that the robes of M. Lewis, the king's eldeſt fon, and thoſe of the princeſs 
| his wife, amounted to a hundred and ſixteen livres, eleven ſous—the richeſt which the 
prince had, in the month of ge coſt = nine g, fifteen 103 there was one WINES 


= my Ou 8 55 - 


In thoſe kirk as in the INE times, the citizen affected to ape his FORT 1 
to mimic the manners of the courtier; like him he had his carriage, his flambeaus, 
his rich dreſſes, and brilliant trinkets. - The new edi ſought to reſtrain theſe abuſes, 

and to make men live according to their reſpective fituations in life; it was ordained 
chat nocitizen's wife ſhould have a carriage, or be lighted home at night with waxen 
torches ; that neither ſhe nor her huſband ſhould wear ermine or any other expenſive 
1 85 or . or r precious ſtones, or crowns of gold or 3 | 


But no Ab law could ſulSce to chock the manly yof the times; the fines an- 
nexcd to a violation of the edict proved inadequate to enforce. its execution; and as 
won as one article of luxury was forbidden, another was introduced in its place. During 
the reign of Philip, the long ſhoes, turned up at the toes, were introduced into France; 
they are faid to have been firſt worn by a nobleman, who had a large fleſhy excreſcence 
at: the end of his foot, for the porpaſs' of concealing that defect. They ſoon became 
| 1 1 * and er a man's rank was Room. by the * of his ſhoes; the 
ſhacs 


* 
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5 " Hoes of a prince were two. feet and a half in length; 515 of a baron test while: 
a ſimple knight was reduced to eighteen inches, and a plain cit to twelve. Hence the: 
French proverb—Etrre ſar un grand pied dans le monde. The ſhoes were frequently 
adorned with horns, claws, or ſome groteſque figure; the more ridiculous it was, the 
greater its beauty. The biſhops long exclaimed in vain againſt this abſurd cuſtom, 
which the continuator of William de Nangis calls“ a fin againſt nature, an infult- 
to the Creator ;” and the wearing ſuch ſhoes was very near being declared hereſy e. 
Charles the Fifth, in order to pleaſe the clergy, declared the cuſtom to be © contrary to 
1 good manners, invented in deriſion of God and the church, by worldly vanity, and 

mad preſumption ;“ to affect its abolition, all thoſe who followed it were ſentenced. 
to pay a fine of ten a This regulation had the deſired effect; but the long ſhoes. 


were ſucceeded by large flippers, above a foot wide '? . 


— 


An abſurd and moſt irrational credulity — in all the nations. of Europe, during; 
the thirteenth century, not only among the vulgar, but among perſons of the higheſt 
rank and beſt education. No prince engaged in any enterprize of importance till his -* 
aſtrologers had confulted the ſtars, and diſcovered the auſpicious moment for carrying it | 
into execution. Of this a very curious example is exhibited by Matthew Paris, in his 
account of the marriage of Frederic, emperor of Gerinany, with Ifabella, ſiſter to 
Henry the Third, of England, in the year 1235.—* Nocte vero prima qua concubuit 
&« imperator cum ea, noluit eam carnaliter IL? sg De an ered on oor 
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LEWIS THE TENTH, 


SURNAMED HUT IN. 


. ——— 
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A. D. 1314.1 ON che acceſſion of Lewis to. the throne. of his anceſtors, all 
Europe was convulſed by inteſtine commotions. Edward the Second, of England, 
2 weak but well-diſpoſed prince, was haraſſed by his factious and turbulent ba- 
rons, for entruſting to others the weighty cares of government which he was un- 
able to bear himſelf. His kingdom was divided into parties; the ftandard' of re- 

volt was. hoiſted in every ORR and juſtice and: order gave way to violence and: 


7 bloodſhed. 


Germany, by the death of the emperor, ian of 6 was We cen- 
5 * by two contending factions . The princes, on whom the appointment of a: 

ſucceſſor devolved, were divided in their choice; and the want of a proper regulation 
to prevent diſorder, on the deceaſe of the ſovereign, occaſioned: an interregnum of, 


z hy the appellation of © Hutin* was beſtowred on this monarch has not been determined; the literal ſignification · 
of this obſolete term is, © imperious, peeviſn, or * quarrelſome ;” but there was nothing in the diſpoſition of Lewis. 
the Tenth that could poſſibly juſtify the annexation. of ſuch epithets to his name. Mezeray is of opinion, that he. 
was called-<Hutin,” either from the circumſtance of his having been ſent by his father to. quell the Hutins,” or 
infargents of Nayarre and Lyons, or becauſe in his. infancy he had given ſymptoms of a martial diſpoſition, by. 
7 ⅛ o! — up he er of faite and ads Ghans gy through thele 
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fourteen months, which was terminated by a double election; the particulars 
whereof are variouſly related by hiſtorians. The moſt common opinion is, that five 
electors the king of Bohemia, the archbiſhops of Mayence and Treves, the duke of . 
Saxe, and the marquis of Brandebourg, elected Lewis of Bavaria, grandſon, by his mo- 
ther's ſide, to the emperor Rodolphus the Firſt; and that the two others, the archbiſnop 
of Cologne, and the count Palatine, proclaimed Frederic the Handſome, ſon to the 
emperor Albert of Auſtria, They were both crowned; the firſt at Aix la Chapelle, 
by the archbiſhop of Mayence, and the laſt at Rouen, by the archbiſhop of Cologne. 
After their coronation, each of them prepared to aſſert his right by force of arms; 
which gave riſe to thoſe dreadful diforders that deſolated Germany during eight years. 


At length a battle, that was fought in the vicinity of Muhldorff, on the twenty- 


eighth of September, 1322, in which the Auſtrian was defeated and taken priſoner, ſe- 
cured the crown to his. competitor; and Frederic was glad to procure his liberty * re- 


Syninghis OY to Lewis. | . = x50 | OT ; 


| Rome was een to the ſame diſsrders, 2nd Gate; a Gmilar 2 The 3 
throne had been ſome tiine vacant, by the death of Clement the Fifth, and the cardi- 
nals, aſſembled at Carpentras, could not agree in the choice of a ſucceſſor. The Gaſ 


eons, who formed a. powerful party in the conclave, wiſhed for a pontiff of their own 


nation; but they were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the French and Italians ; and ſuch was 
the equality between theſe two factions, that neither could preponderate ; thus there 
was no proſpe& of putting an end to the conteſt. The Gaſcons, tired with the 


| length of their confinement, engaged their ſervants; to ſet fire to the conclave,, by= 


which the cardinals were compelled. to ſeparate; they promiſed, indeed, to meet 
again as ſoon as a convenient place could be fixed upon; but as they firmly adhered to 
their reſpective opinions, they were in no haſte to fulfil their engagement. 2 


ſoon after his acceſſion, ſent his brother, the count of Poitiers, to effect an accommo- 
dation between the different parties; and having aſſembled all the cardinals i in a convent 


at Lyons, he aucune that Waben ſhould not . from ſhenre, till ou had given A head: 


| Hom ahugeh. 


The Caſtilians., were „ in a war with the Moors, whom, though they often 
defeated, they could. never reduce . Their kingdom, in the mean time, was infeſted: _ 
with, formidable troops of banditti, who. plundered. travellers, pillaged the country, _ 


and committed a thouſand acts of violence and outrage, which no care was taken to 


repreſs. The, throne. was filled hy an. infant monarch, and the princes of the blood, 
wholly occupied by projets of ambition, violated all laws, human 852 ire in. 


order to obtain the regeney. 5 


1 5 3. Mariana, t. ill. I. 15. p. 342, Ke. 
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Such was the ſituation of the neighbouring powers, when Lewis aſcended the · throne: 
nor was his own kingdom in a ſtate of greater tranquillity .. Mot of the provinces: 
Bad either actually revolted, or were ready to revolt; in that of Sens, a conſpiracy, of 
_ a very ſingular nature had been formed. Many of the inhabitants, . oppreſſed by the 
ſhameful extortions, and enraged at the: uncontrouled inſolence of the officers of the 
archbiſhopꝰs court, elected a king, a pope, and cardinals of their own; and prepared to 
retaliate on their enemies by the commiſſion of ſimilar outrages. They pronounced: 
fentences of excommunication, gave abſolution, adminiſtered the ſacraments, or elſe 
compelled the prieſts to adminiſter them, by threatening them with death. They pro- 
ceeded ſo far that Lewis was obliged to interpoſe his authority, and to put a ftop to the 
diſorders, by conſigning the principal authors of them to condign puniſhment. But a 
league between the people of Vermandois, Beauvaiſis, Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Forez, which had been formed during the preceding reign, and lately renewed, gave 
Zim more ſerious apprehenſions. He ſent his uncle, the count of Valois, to hear the 
complaints of the inſurgents, and to do them juſtice. Charles, after many negociations, 
Had at length the good fortune to ſucceed in quelling this dangerous revolt. He ſatisfied 
the nobles, by the re-eſtabliſhment of all the prerogatives which they had enjoyed under 
the reign of Saint Lewis, and he appeaſed the people by repealing the taxes which oc- 
eaſioned their diſcontent, and by ſacrificing to their reſentment the life and honour of 
Enguerrand de e whom OT had e been 3 to _— as the author of 
n K. 1 c 
£7 
Enguerrand was defcended from an ancient and noble amüy 4 in AA: the | 
name of which was originally Le Portier, but his grandfather Hugh; lord of Roſey and 
Lions, having married the heireſs of the count of Marigny, gave her name to his 
children. The moment young Marigny made his appearance at court, he was univer- 
fally admired for the graces of his perſon, the elegance of his wit, and the ſtrength of 
bis talents. The late king, finding him poſfeſſed of much political knowledge, ap- 
pointed him a member of his council, gave him the poſt of chamberlain, created him 
count of Longueville, made him governor of the Louvre, maſter of the houſhold, 
ſuperintendant of the finances, and prime miniſter . This accumulation of favours 
| naturally excited the envy of the great, whoſe enmity encreaſed in proportion to his 
merit. The imprudence of Philip, in the multiplication of impoſts, rendered his mi- 
niſter an object of public indignation. But of all his enemies, the count of Valois was 
the moſt violent and implacable; during the life of his brother, however, he was under 
the neceſſity of confining his animoſity to his own boſom. A change of government, 
ende by a N inſurrection, appeared to him a Tony ſeaſon Ang Ars ll he 


4 Spicil. t. ii. p. 70, 5 Hiſt, des Miniſ. d'Etat, p. 504» 
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therefore laid his plan of perſecution, 2 veiled! it under the mee maſk of dene 
good. | 


Notwithſlanding the immenſe ſums: which had been levied a late reign, on 
the king's deceaſe the treaſury was ſo farexhauſted, that there was not ſufficient money 
to defray the expence of a coronation . Where then, ſaid Lewis one day in full 
council, © are the tenths which were levied on the clergy? What has become of the 

4 numerous ſubſidies: exacted from the people? Whefe are the riches! that muſt have 
tc heen derived from the debaſement of the coin?“ «© Sire,” ſaid the count of Valois, 
« Marigny was entruſted with all this money, it is his place to give an account of it.“ 
Enguerrand proteſted that he was ready ſo to do, whenever he ſhould receive the king's * 
orders for that purpoſe. :* Let it be done, then, immediately, exclaimed the count. 
«© With all my heart,” replied the miniſter; I gave you, Sir, a great part of it; the 
&« reſt was employed in defraying the expences of the ſtate, and in carrying on the war 
„ againſt the Flemings. “ Toudhe! ſaid Charles, in a rage.—* It is yourſelf, who are 
«*the/liar, Sir, returned the miniſter, with more ſpirit than prudence. The count 
immediately drew his ſword; Marigny put himſelf in a poſture: of defence, and the 
conſequences muſt have been ſerious: but for the interference of the council, who 
haſtened to ſeparate them. The prince no longer placed any bounds to his reſentment; 
all his credit was exerted for the infliction of vengeance; and his friends the count of 
Saint Paul, and the vidame of Amiens, were, in the mean time, ordered to intimate to 
the young monarch, that the ſuperintendant of his finances was the victim capable 


of aſſuaging the rage of the people. 


"Rod days after this incident, Marigny, relying too much on his own innocence, at- 
tended the council as uſual; but he was arreſted as he entered the king's apartment, 
and conveyed to the priſon of the Louvre, of which he was governor; from thence, at 
the interceſſion of the count of Valois, he was transferred to the temple, and thrown. 
into a dungeon. Ralph de Preles, a celebrated advocate, the intimate friend of Ma- 
rigny, was alſo arreſted, through fear that he might furniſh the miniſter with ſachs 

means of defence as mi ight baffle all the efforts of his adverſaries. Some pretext, how- 
ever, Was neceſſary to cover the iniquity of this proceeding ; he was therefore accuſed of 
having conſpired againſt the life of the late king; and, by an inſtance of unparalleled. 
injuſtice, his effects were immediately confiſcated; and were not reſtored even after his 
innocence had been eſtabliſhed. The king, indeed, on his death-bed felt a remorſe of 
conſcience, and did. all that he could to repair this injury. In his laſt will he ordered 
all the lands and effects 1 to err de e to be e whether oy 


Le Blanc Traits des Mon. p. 196. 7 spiel. t. iii. p. 70. 8 ii. p. 302. Edit. in 470 
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were in x poſſeſſion of the crown or cies", But it is not known whether his 
orders were execute. | | 


5 Many other perſons were involved in the diſgrace of Marigny, particularly all ſuch 
as had been any wiſe concerned with him in the adminiſtration of the finances. | Theſe 
were committed to different priſons ;-fome put to the torture, for the purpaſe of ex- 
torting from them ſomething - that might tend to eriminate the miniſter; but, either 
from gratitude' to their benefactor, or from re ſpect for truth, they bore the pain with 
fortitude, and made no confeſſion. The count of Valois was highly diſappointed; nor 
did he ſucceed better 1 in a proclamation he iſſued, inviting all perſons, whether rich or 
poor, who had any complaints to make againſt the ſuperintendant of the finances, to 
appear in the king's court, where they might depend upon Nen Rae en then 
5 b e pl eee ee ese, pe en Hi 
The an e was N on, and ode: every [thing i was 3 
Marigny was conducted to the wood of Vincennes, to hear the charges exhibited 
againſt him, before an aſſembly at which the king prefided in perſon, aſſiſted by, a great 
number of nobles and prelates. The accuſations were numerous; but the moſt ſerious 
were theſe—That' he had debaſed the coin; burthened the people with taxes; artfully 
perſuaded the late king to make him preſents to an immenſe amount; ſtolen conſider- 
able ſums, that had been deſtined for the uſe of Edmond de Goth, a relation of the 
_ pope's; iſſued various orders unauthorized by the command of his ee and main- 
tained a traiterous R with the F N 7% de $41" : | 


_ $rch: of theſe charges as were founded on fats had been aQs of the king, and not 
of the miniſter; the reſt were , wholly unſupported by; proof ;—nor indeed did the count. 
of Valois attempt to bring any proof; ſo littte regard did he pay, even to the forms of 
Juſtice, that he reſuſed to hear what the party accuſed had to urge in his own defence. 
- Marigny's brothers however, the biſhop of Beauvais, and the archbiſhop, of Sens, uſed 
all theif̃ credit with the king, to obtain for him a permiſſion, that had never been de- 
nied to the molt atrocious culprits that of anſwering juridically to the various charges 
; that had been brought againſt him. The king, conſcious that what he deſired was juſt, 
146 fut. complied with it; he went. {till farther; enraged at finding nothing was produced 
againſt: the miniſter but vague aſſertions, unſupported by proof, he expreſſed his deter- 
miaation to do him juſtice by immediately releaßug him from confinement ; but he 
was. prevented, by the interference of his uncle, from cxecuting this laudable reſolution: N 
Charles had proceeded too far to retract, and his influence over the mind of his nephew 
was ſuch, that he perſuaded him to let the matter reſt for ſome days, when he did not 


doubt of being able to convince him more fully of his miniſter's guilt. g 


Hiſt des Min. Etat, p. 580. ̃ 9 Ibid. p. 562. 4 
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He then proceeded to ſuborn ſome witneſſes, who depoſed that Alips de Mons, wife 
to Marigny, and the lady of Canteleu, his ſiſter, had had recourſe to witchcraft in 
order to ſave him, and that they had made the images of the king, the count of Valois, 
and ſome of the barons in wax . In theſe days of ignorance and ſuperſtition,” it was: 
believed that any operations performed on ſuch images would affect the perſons they 
repreſented; and in the ancient chronicle of Saint Denis, it is gravely aſſerted, that ſo 
long as theſe had laſted, the ſaid king, count, and barons, would have daily waſted 
away, till they had died. Abfurd as this may appear, the two- ladies were ſeized and 
confined in the priſon of the Louvre, and the magician, James de Lor, who had aſſiſted 
them in their magie incantations, was committed to the Chatelet, with his. wife, who 
was aſterwards burned, and his ſervant, who expired on a gibbet. A report was pre- 
ſently propagated that De Lor had hanged himſelf in priſon; it is probable he had 
been privately ſtrangled. Be that as it may, his death was received as a proof of his: 
guilt. Lewis was young, ſimple, and inexperienced ; the waxen images were ſhewn to 
bim; the ſelf-inflifted puniſhment of the magician was enforced ; his credulity proved 
fironger than his judgment ; he withdrew his protection Je Marigny, and 9 ran 
him to the care 1 op ee of his e foe. | 


The count of Valois, having now attained the famchit of his wiſhes, aſſembled a 
| few barons and knights, at the wood of Vincennes, ordered the accuſations to be read 
to them, and ſpared no pains to convince them of their truth—without hearing any 
evidence, without admitting the priſoner to ſpeak in his defence, he was declared guilty 
of all the crimes that were laid to his charge, and, notwithſtanding his rank, was ſen- 
tenced to be hanged. This iniquitous ſentence was executed on the thirtieth of April, 

1315, at break of day, (the time at which all executions were then e and 12 8 


* was afterwards ſuſpended on. a. gibbet at Montfaucon. 


Charles was difippointed 3 in his. expectations of ie nothing is more common 
in the minds of the people than ſudden tranſitions from rage to compaſſion; highly irri- 
table, their reſentment is eaſily roufed; but deſtroy its object, it inſtantly fubſides, and 
they are the firſt to accuſe themſelves of injuſtice. This was preciſely the cafe with 
regard to Marigny ; ; they had been dazzled by his ſplendour, and had been eager to pro- 
mote his downfall ; when that was effected, they were moved by his misfortunes, and 
began to enquire into the juſtice of his condemnation... What to reſentment, had 
feemed clear, to compaſſion appeared myſterious; the irregularity of the proceedings 
now ſtruck them in a forcible point of view, and they loudly condemned thoſe meaſures 
which before they had, as loudly, commended. The count of Valois himſelf, on his 
nen cke the injuſtice of his own conduct, and the i innocence of Ma- 


20 Diſt. des Min. d Etat, p. 576, 577. 
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rigny, whoſe family was; at a ſubſequent period, ingen in all the. honours; and poſ- 
ſeſſions of which he had. been ien v * 


b. I 316. ] A great famine prevailed at this time, occaſioned, be the heavy rains: 
which, falling inceſſantly for four months, rotted the corn upon the ground, and 
deſtroyed the vines. Proviſions of all kinds. were ſo dear that the poor, unable to. 
purchaſe them, died. with hunger in the ſtreets. The evil was, enereaſed by the avarice 
„ of the bakers, who. mixed all kinds of filth. with their bread, in order to render it 
e more weighty. Being detected by the vigilance of a citizen of Paris, named Roger 

Ben-Tems, they were expoſed. upon wheels, to the inſults of the populace; and then. 
haniſhed the kingdom. The nation was at length relieyed from this dreadful fituation,. 
by the-ſupplies it received from Gaſcony, where commerce was. in A more flouriſhing. 
ſtate. than. in any other part of Fra rance. 


Lewis having reſol ved to reduce; the 3 to b te but TOE afraid of” 
riſking a civil war by the exaQion. of new impoſts, ifſued an edi, by which he de- 
--  clared'that; as king of the Franks, he wiſhed to have none but free men in his domi-- 
nions; and that he would, therefore, emancipate from ſlavery all ſuch of his ſubjects 
as would pay him .a. certain-ſum/*. As. all the inhabitants of the country were in a- 
' ate of feudal ſervitude the nature of which we have before had. occaſion. to, explain— - 
it. was expected that the contribution would be conſiderable. The greater part of the 
ſerfs, however, preferring money to liberty, he determined to force them to accept his 
: proffered kindneſs. For this purpoſe he. iſſued orders to his officers i to exact from 
| 5 them ſuch. ſums as their ſituation and. fortune would admit of. But even this was. 
found inſufficient; recourſe, therefore. was had to another expedient. The Jews were 
permitted to return to France, on. condition of paying a very heavy tax, and to remain. 
there ſor twelve years, during which they were at liberty to enter into trade, or to live 
by the labour of their hands; they. were allowed, alſo, to · fue for their old debts, two. 
„ | - thirds. of which, the king claimed. for himſelf; to purchaſe. their ſynagogues, their. 
EE ' burying-plages, and their books, except the Thalmud. But the joy which this per⸗ 
ſecuted people experienced on receiving a favour which they had ſo long ſolicited in 
vain, was conſiderably. damped by the hard conditions. annexed, to the acceptance of 
it. They. were. obliged to wear, as formerly, a particular. mark; they: were prohibited. 
. from lending money on uſurious intereſt, or written obligations; or, in ſhort, on any, 
thing but pledges; and they. were forbidden to . on matters of faith, either in. 
n 5 | . | f 


* Such was the ſituation of: affairs when Clemence, Ads to "ths ki ing of ne 
| | who had been betrothed to Lewis, arrived in France. The king gave her he meeting. 


24 el ben fi, p. 70, 71. Godefroi de Paris, MSS. du Rai, N. 68 12. fol. 88. col, . 12 nin. des Rois- 
; ; z : France; t. i. p. 5383, 73 SpiciL t. iii. p. 707. c : | 
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at Saint-Lie, near Troyes in Champagne, where the marriage was celebrated; and, in a: 
few days after (on the twenty- fourth of Auguſt) they were both crowned at Rheims. 
Lewis then placed himſelf at the head of the army which he had aſſembled for the re- 
duction of Flanders; an army more numerous, and better equipped, than any which 
France had ſeen for ſome time; but the inclemency of the ſeaſon marred all its opera- 
tions. On the approach of the French, the Flemings, who were employed in the 
fiege of Marquette, retired in diſorder, and fled to Courtray, where they were inveſted 
by Lewis. But the heavy rains which fell, without intermiſſion, for a great length of 
time, prevented the beſiegers from proceeding with their works. The whole army, 
officers as well as men, were up to their knees in mud; to add to their diſtreſs, a dearth. 
of proviſions ſoon prevailed in the camp; the roads being ſo deep that thirty horſes 
were ſcarcely ſufficient to draw a ton of wine. The king, therefore, was reduced to 
the neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege, and of abandoning his tents, and ſetting fire to his bag- 
gage, to prevent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. Enraged at having in- 
conſiderately embarked in this. enterprize, againſt the advice of his council, he ſwore. 
_ that if he lived till the enſuing ſummer, he would not grant a peace to the Flemings, 
until he had reduced them to unconditionat ſubmiſſion; but Robert de Bethune, 
count of Flanders, was involved in the ſame diſtreſs with the king; his troops were 
expoſed to the ſame inconvenience as. the French, and the ravages of famine. excited 
them to murmur, and urged them to ſubmit. Unable to quiet their diſcontents, by 
removing the difficulties that gave riſe to them, the count was compelled to have re- 
_ courſe to the clemency of Lewis. Having attended a parliament which that prince had 
_ aſſembled at Pontoiſe, he there ſued for mercy and by. promiſing to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms as the king ſhould impoſe, obtained'it. But no ſooner had he reſtored plenty- 
to his. dominions, by the aſſiſtance of the F rench, than he broke ne his | 
en and again hoiſted the ſtandard of revolt. 1 


On his return 1 . abt 3 1 received a variety of com 
plaints from all parts of the kingdom, againſt his officers, who took every opportunity 
of oppreſſing the people. He ſent commiſſioners into the provinces to inveſtigate 
the nature of the abuſes complained of, and to inflict an exemplary puniſhment on thoſe 
who had committed them. But two only of the pooreſt were hanged—TJeannot le 
Portier, and Renaut le Grollier; thoſe who were moſt guilty had the beſt means of 

bribing their judges, and therefore eſcaped the ſeverity of the law. 


While the king was thus employed in reprefling the diſorders which prevailed in his 
dominions, and in revolving new preparations for his projected attack upon Flanders, 
he was ſeized with a diſorder that put an ng to his life. It is 3 by ſome 5, 


14 Chron, MSS. de Godefroi de Paris. 15 Id, ib. GE 
4 A 2 1 5 i that 
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that having heated himſelf extremely-i in * at tenis; at the wood of Vincennes, 
he retired to a grotto, the cold air of which, by chilling his blood, proved fatal to him. 
Others pretend that he was poiſoned, but as they neither mention the author of the 
crime, nor aſſign any motiye for it, their teſtimony muſt be rejected. Lewis was of a 
Hberal and generous diſpoſition, but wanted prudence and firmneſs ; his concern for the 
welfare of his ſubjects was evinced by the repeal of thoſe oppreſſive taxes, which had 
been impoſed during the preceding reign; his intentions, indeed, were generally good, 
but he had not always ſufficient reſolution to put them in execution. Had his life been 
lengthened, he might probably have corrected his errors, and proved a good king. He 
only reigned a year and a half, and was interred, with regal pomp, at Saint Denis. In 
his will, he ordered all his debts to be paid, and all the poſſeſſions he had uſurped to be 
reſtared. He alſo bequeathed a ſufficient ſum for the maintenance of a hundred 
ſcholars during ten years; four thouſand livres as a marriage portion for young ladies 


who had no fortunes; fifty thouſand for the recovery of the Holy Land; and ten thouſand 


to the Rains of . as ſome conſolation for the e 5 had ſu „ 

1 nee adopted 1 the reign of Lewis evince his attention to the 
public weal. Firſt, he iſſued an edict e for enforcing a conſtitution of the emperor 
Frederic, -by which, among other prohibitions, it was forbidden, under any pretext 
whatever, to interrupt the farmers in their work, to. ſeize their goods, their perſons, 
their implements of huſbandry, or their oxen. Secondly, he iſſued the moſt poſitive: 
orders, for enſuring the liberties'of the church; the prerogatives of the nobility, and the 
happineſs of the people. Thirdly, he enacted: ſeveral laws for remedying the abuſes: 


which prevailed with regard to the coin, which proved of great detriment to the king- 2 5 


dom. He would fain have aboliſhed the privilege enjoyed by ſeveral nobles and pre- 
lates to coin money, but the oppoſition was fo violent, that he was compelled to give 
up his intentions, and to content himſelf with OG the form 9 5 3 of. 
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A. D. 1316.] LEWIS the Tenth left no male child. By his firſt wife, Mar- 
garet, he had only one daughter, named Jane, who was afterward queen of Navarre ;/ 
on his death-bed he ſent for her, and, notwithſtanding the licentiouſneſs of her mother, 
acknowledged her for his child*. His ſecond wife, Clemence, was pregnant when he 
died; and as it was uncertain whether ſhe would bring forth a prince or a princeſs, : 
the throne was left vacant, and the regency deſtined for the count of Poitiers. "That 
prince, who was at Lyons haſtening the election of a pope, repaired to Paris with the 
utmoſt expedition, in order to take upon him the adminiſtration of affairs. But before 
he ſet out he ſhut up the cardinals, and left them under the care of the count de 
Forez. On his arrival in the capital, he convened an aſſembly of the ſtates; a pre- 
caution which he deemed neceſſary; for though, by the cuſtom of the realm, the 
crown was limited to the male heirs, yet, as from the time of Hugh Capet, no inſtance 
had occurred in which it was neceſſary to proceed to a formal excluſion of the females, | 
the friends and relations of the young princeſs might poſſibly, he thought, form in- 
trigues in her favour, and perhaps ſeduce the people to follow the example of the great 
fiefs, moſt of which devolved to the females. To obviate theſe difficulties, and the 
machinations of his ſecret enemies, he wiſhed. to have his right to the regency con- 
firmed by law. The Twelve Peers accordingly. waited on him at the palace, and holding 
a parliainent, decreed, that if the queen ſhould bring forth a ſon, Philip ſhould enjoy 
the regency, and the guardianſhip of the young prince, till he ſhould have attained 
the age of eighteen ; or, Ss to ſome, e that he ſhould have the 


2 God. de Paris; MSS. du Roi, N. 68. i 
diſpoſal 
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diſpc ſal of the national revenue; be preſident of all the councils; Rave the right of 
making peace or war; that, far from diminiſhing the queen's dower, which had beem 
fixed at twenty thouſand livres, he ſhould add four thouſand to it, to be taken out of 
the exchequer of Rouen; and laſtly, that, if Clemence ſhould have a girl, he ſhould 


be declared king. It was farther decreed, that he ſhould have a particular ſeal, on | 


which this inſcription ſhould be engraved:— Philip, ſon to the king of the French, 
« governing the kingdoms of France and Navarre *.” All the barons then ſwore 


fealty to him, acknowledged him for Guardian of the State, and did my to him 
as ſuch. | 


The utmoſt exertions of the regent to maintain the res of the kingdom, 
proved inadequate ta prevent the renewal of a diſpute, which had been formerly decided 
by the king his father“, and which was not finally ſettled till long after the preſent 
period. The author of theſe diſturbances may be regarded as the principal inſtigator of 
the war which afterwards broke out between France and England, and raged with 
unexampled violence, for a hundred and twenty years. The importance of this point 
of hiſtory renders it neceffary to trace it to its fource. The county of Artois had 
paſſed into the royal family of France, by the marriage of Philip Auguſtus with Iſabella 
of Hainault, who received it as a dowry from her uncle Philip, count of Flanders. 
Lewis the eighth, ſon to Iſabella, enjoyed it as an hereditary eftate. On his acceſſion 
to the throne he annexed it to the crown; and he afterwards aſſigned it as a dowry to 
his queen Blanche. At length it was given by Saint Lewis, as an appanage, to his brother 
Robert, who was killed at Maſſoura. Robert the ſecond, heir to that prince, had two 
children by Amicia de Courtenai—Philip who married Blanche of Brittany ; and 
Maude or Matilda, wife to Otho the fourth, count of Burgundy. Philip died, 
four years before his father, of the wounds he had received at the battle of Furnes, 
leaving one ſon, Robert the Third, and four daughters, Margaret, Jane, Mary andflſa- 
bella. His ſiſter Maude, authorized by the cuſtom of the country, claimed, on the 
death of her father, the greateſt part of the ſucceſſion, as being his neareſt heir. Phi- 
lip the Fair acknowledged the validity of her claim, and put her in poſſeſſion of the 
county of Artois, with a reſervation, however, in favour of any rights to which her ne- 
phew and nieces, the children of Robert the Second, might pretend. Robertthe Third when 
he came of age, preferred his claim; and demanded the reſtitution of the county. Aſter 
much altercation, both parties conſented to leave their reſpective pretenſions to the ar- 
bitration of Philip the Fair; and engaged to pay a fine of one hundred thouſand livres 
in caſe they refaſed to: abide- by his decifion. The ſentence was again favourable to 
Maude, but the king decreed, that ſhe ſhould pay her nephew, as well for his own 
clams, as for thoſe of 8 item, and of his mother, Blanche of Brittany, a penfion of 


2 Spicil. t. z. p. 71. | 3 Ibid. Me: do AL dos BL, won, 8 p. 670. tom. 10. p. 572. 
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four thoufand livres, chargeable on the HEE of Charny, ChatcmeRegnand and other 
eſtates; then ſpecified; that ſhe ſhould,, moreover, pay Robert; for his: own uſe, an an- 
nuity of one thouſand livres, alſo chargeable on eſtates: and the net ſum of twenty- 
four thouſand livres, payable in four years. Robert confirmed: this deciſiom; and du- 


ring the reigns. of Philip the Fair, and his ſon Lewis Hutin, it does not appear that he- 


made any attempt to diſturb the counteſs Maude in the poſſeſſion of Artois; but the 
period of an een appeared to him bauen for the execution "Ob: his- ee | 


The nobility of. Artois and ace e as well as thoſe on the frontlbes of Pi early" 


and Champagne, diſcontented with the government of Maude, who: was wholly ſwayed? 


by the advice of Thierri.d'Inechon, or de Heriſſon, then provoſt of Aire, but afterward? 
biſhop of Arras, had entered into.a confederaey for. remedying the abuſes in r duced: 
into the adminiſtration. of juſtice, and. the eolle&ion. of the revenue. Lewis Hutin, 
aware of the conſequences: of. theſe commotions, endeayoured to quell.them, by ordering 
the counteſs. to enforce the obſeryance of thoſe laws and cuſtoms which had prevailed in- 
Artois, in the time of Saint Lewis. This regulation reſtored tranquillity; but Maude 


was not punctual in enforcing it; and. the.-death. of her ſon, together- with that of 


the king, once more induced the inſurgents to have recourſe. to arms. Robert of 
Artois, eagerly embraced the opportunity of again adyancing his own claims, and, placing 


himſelf at the head. of. the. conſpirators, proceeded to make himſelf maſter of the county. 
| Hedin, Avennes, and Arras opened their gates to receive him; and Saint Omer, after- 
ſome reſiſtance, was compelled to furrender. The regent, 3 at this daring attack 


on the royal authority, fummoned the prince to appear in his court, to anſwer for his 


conduct ; and as Robert 9 to N the citation, he N to march againſt” 


him. 


, PY] 
4 - 


With this- view Philip- aflembled Bis- troops, and'in the beginning of November, ad- 


vanced towards Artois:; but when he had preceeded as far as Amiens, the inſurgents, being 
intimidated at the magnitude of his force, haſtened to meet him with offers of ſubmiſſion. 


The regent conſented to pardon them, on condition that they ſhould reſtore all that 

they had taken from the countefs, and make proper conceſſions for their miſconduct. 
With regard to the ſucceſſion, it was ſettled that the pretenſians of Robert ſhould be 
ſuhmitted to arbitration ; that if the appointed umpires could not agree in their deciſion, 


the matter ſhould then be referred to the peers and principal nobles of the realm, who... 


were the proper and natural judges of ſuch an affair; that, in the mean time, every 
thing ſhould be put on the fame footing as on the death of Robert's grandfather; that 
the county ſhould be ſequeſtered in the hands of the counts of Valois and Evreux, who 
ſhould receive the revenue; and laſtly, that Robert himſelf ſhould be kept priſoner till. 
the. buſineſs was formally ſettled. The regent then returned to Paris, where the. 
count enen Runſelte and was detained in priſon near two A | 
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This diſpute being deemed' an object of importance, it was reſolved to een the: 


pretenſions of the different claimants with the utmoſt care and impartiality. Every 


neceſſary formality was obſerved, and every delay, required by either party, accorded ;; 
and after the moſt ſolemn deliberation a ſentence was pronounced (in the month of 
May, 1318,) by which it was determined—that the county of Artois, with all its de- 
pendencies, -ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Maude, her heirs and ſucceſſors for ever; 
chat ſhe ſhould confign to oblivion the paſt miſconduct of her nephew; that, in future 
a good correſpondence ſhould ſubſiſt between them, both parties engaging to refer any: 
difference that might gecur to the deciſion of the king; and that Robert, for the 
better enſuranee of tranquillity, ſhould promiſe to get his preſent engagements rati- 
fied by his uncle, the count of Richemont, and his brother-in-law, the count of 
Namur. Both parties expreſſed their ſubmiffion to this ſentence, and bound themſelves; 
by a ſolemn oath to abide by it. Robert immediately ſigned letters of ratification, which. 
were confirmed; not only by the counts of Richemont and Namur, but alſo. by the 
princes of the blood—Charles of France, Count of La Marche; Charles, count of Va- 
lois; Lewis, count of Evreux; Lewis, count of Clermont; Philip of Valois, count of 
Mans; and his brother Charles; all of whom bound themſelves to ſee this decifion- 
_ duly enforced, and even to take up arms againſt. ſuch as ſhould prefume to attack it. 


Thus was finiſhed, for the ſecond time, the famous conteſt for the county of Artois. 


Io conſole Robert for his diſappointment, the princeſs Jane, youngeſt daughter to the 
count of Valois was given him in marriage ; he had already received from Philip the 
Fair the county of Beaumont-le-Roger, on which the privilege of beſtowing the dignity 
of a peer was afterwards conferred ; but nothing could make him forget a ſucceſſion to 
| which his ambition led him to aſpire, in violation of the law of the country. Under 
the reign of Philip of Valois, this diſpute was revived, and was attended with the 
moſt ſerious conſequences to'the kin gdom. 


JOHN 


1316. | JOHN THE FIRST. "on. 


— 


JOHN THE FIRST: 


— 


A. D. 1316.] On the return of Philip from his expedition to Artois, Clemence 
gave birth to a prince who was named John. But the grief ſhe had experienced on the 
death of her huſband gave riſe to a diſorder which proved fatal to the infant monarch, 

who lived but five days*. He was conveyed from the Louvre, where he was born, to 
the Abbey of St. Denis, where he was interred at the. feet of his father. The princes 
of the blood attended the funeral proceſion of John, who had been formally proclaimed 
king of France and Navarre; a, title by which he is diſtinguiſhed in all the ancient | 
records, which are ſtill extin& in the treaſury: gf the charters. The: regent now be- 

came heir to the throne; and for the firſt time, fince the acceſſion of Hen Gaues, the 


crown dx from the direct 6s of ſupcefions 


I'SPicll. t. 3. p. 72. 
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PHI HE 14TH, 
1 SURNAMED THE LONG. 


A. D. 1316.] ALTHOUGH Philip was the undoubted heir to the throne, 


he nevertheleſs met with ſome obſtacles to his acceſſion. Eudes the Fourth, duke of 


Burgundy, and his mother, Agnes of France, daughter to Saint Lewis, inſiſted that before 
Philip was proclaimed king, the pretenſions of Jane, daughter to Lewis Hutin, ſhould 
undergo an examination; and they were openly ſeconded, in this propoſal, by ſeveral 
of the nobility, and ſecretly, it is pretended, by the count of Valois*. Even the count 
of La Marche, brother to the new monarch, withdrew from Rheims the very morning 
appointed for the coronation. That the princes of the blood, who were intereſted. in 
rejecting the demands of the confederates, ſince it eventually affected their own right 
to the ſucceſſion, ſhould by their conduct give encouragement to their ſchemes, is a 
matter of aſtoniſhment—their perſonal enmity to the regent muſt have overcome their 
concern for their own intereſt ; though we are not told, by contemporary writers, 
whence that enmity aroſe. | . ; | 


A. D. 1317.) Thus a ſerious oppoſition aroſe on all fides; and the peers, 
particularly the biſhops, received a formal notice not to proceed with the coro- 
nation *, till the pretended rights of the princeſs Jane had been duly diſcuſſed. — 
This notice, however, was diſregarded; and on the Sunday after the Epiphany, 


2 Spicil. t. ili, p. 72+ 2 Ibid. 


Philip 
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Philip and his queen were „ „ Riems by Robert de Courtenay, i of 
that dioceſe, in preſence of Charles, count of Valois, and Lewis, count of Evreux. 
But the apprehenſions excited by the retreat of the count of la Marche, and the pro- 
teſt of the court of Burgundy, induced the king to order the doors of the church to be 
Kept ſhut daring the ceremony and the 9885 to be doubled. 


No ſooner had the young monarch, who had J entered his twenty-fourth year, 
returned to Paris, than he convened an aſſembly of the prelates, nobles, and citizens 
of the capital, who all ſwore to yield him obedience as their lawful ſovereign, and 
after him, to obey his ſon, Lewis, who died, in a few days, at the age of ſeven 
months. At this afſembly an expreſs law was made for excluding females from the 
throne 3. It was, indeed, only declaratory of that which had been in force from the 
commencement of the monarchy, though no occafion for calling it into action had 


ever occurred, ſince all the ſovereigns, from Hugh Capet to the preſent time, that is, 
for the ſpace of three hundred and thirty Jo; had ſucceeded to the throne, from father 


to ſon. | - 


Philip's next care was to quell the diſcontents which prevailed in different parts of 
the kingdom, by the alternate exertion of force and addreſs. While his armies were 
calculated to operate on the fears of the inſurgents, his offers were ſucceſsfully applied 
to the paſſions of their leaders. It had been already agreed, by a treaty concluded the 
preceding year, between the regent and the Houſe of Burgundy, that, if the queen 
ſhould give birth to a daughter, that princeſs, and Jane, the late king's daughter by 


his firſt wife, or the ſurvivor, in caſe either ſhould die, ſhould enjoy the kingdom of | 


Navarre, with the counties of Champagne and Brie, of which Philip ſhould have the 
government, until they had attained to years of maturity ; that on their marriage they 
ſhould formally reſign all their pretenſions to the reſt of the kingdom of France, or, 
if they rather choſe to adhere to thoſe pretenſions, the ceſſion of Navarre, Champagne, 
and Brie, ſhould be null; that Jane ſhould be entruſted to the care of her grandmother, 
Agnes, ducheſs of Burgundy, but that ſhe ſhould not marry without the conſent of 
the king, and the princes of the blood ; but that if the queen ſhould give birth to a ſon, 
this agreement was to be void*. It was made in the preſence, with the conſent 


and advice, of the princes of the blood, and the principal nobles of France, who ge 


to obſerve it. 


1 


3 Tunc etiam declaratum "I quod ad coronam regni Franciæ mulier non accedix. Contin' Chron. Guill. de 


Nangis. SpiciL tom. iii. p. 72. 
Rois, p. 149. Leibnitz in Cod. Diplomat. p. 70. Mem de l' Ac. des B. L. tom. xvii. p. 295, & fulr:* _,-.- 
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Philip, however, when he came to the throne, was unwilling to execute this treaty. Bel- 
leforèt aſcribes his refuſal ta the licentiouſneſs of Jane” s mother, which rendered her daugh- 
ter's legitimacy doubtful; but the ſuppoſition is abſurd, fince by the preceding convention 
he had formally acknowledged her to be the lawful child of king Lewis. The duke of 
Burgundy warmly eſpouſed the intereſt of his niece, and entered into a league with the 
nobles of Champagne, for the purpoſe of compelling Philip to fulfil his engagements ; - 
but when hoſtilities were on the point of commencing, the evils with which the king- 
dom was threatened were fortunately averted by the concluſion of a treaty between the 
contending parties. The duke, in the name of the princeſs, gave up all pretenſions 
to the kingdoms of France and Navarre, as well as to the counties of Champagne and 
Brie, which laſt, however, were to revert to her in caſe Philip ſhould die without male 
heirs. The king, on his part, agreed to give her a penſion of fifteen thouſand livres, 
chargeable on the county of Angouleme ; and the ſum of fifty thouſand, to be laid out 
in the purchaſe of an eſtate. In eaſe Champagne and Brie ſhould revert to the prin- 
ceſs, ſhe engaged to reſtore to the crown all the money ſhe ſhould have received by 
way of recompence for the renunciation of her rights ; - but thoſe two counties were to 
remain in the hands of the reigning prince till ſhe ſhould attain her thirteenth year; 
nor was ſhe to be put in full poſſeſſion of them, till, in concert with her huſband, ſhe 
| ſhould have ratified the preſent treaty, of which the duke of Burgundy became tlie 
guarantee. If the princeſs ſhould die without children, they were to return to the 
crown, the penſion was to ceaſe, and the lands purchafed to be reſtored. Jane was 
then afanced to Philip, the eldeſt ſon of the count of Evreux; and it was reſolved, 
in order to prevent any impediment to the projected alliance, that the marriage ſhould 

be immediately celebrated, by words (* par paroles”) if a diſpenſation could not be ob- 
tained, which the tender age of the princeſs rendered requiſite, ſhe being only in her 
| ſeventh year; and, laſtly, that as ſoon as the ceremony was over, Jane ſhould be en- 
truſted to the care of queen Mary, widow to Philip the Hardy, and grandmother to the 
bridegroom. The treaty was fully executed, and from this 2 ſprang Charles, 


N . the Bad. 


The inforgents.w were highly diſcontented with the. duke of Burgundy, who, they 
aſſerted, had ſacrificed the intereſt of his ward, to ſome private ſchemes of ambition. 
In fact this ſoon appeared to be the caſe, for Eudes, ſhortly after, married the eldeſt 
daughter of Philip, by which alliance he acquired the county of Burgundy in addition 
-to the duchy, which territory belonged to his wife's mother. Philip had always re- 
courſe to the ſame means of quelling a revolt, and he always found it ſucceſsſul. 


Iſabella, his third daughter, had Haba affanced to Alfonſo the Eleventh, king of 
Caſtile ; but, from political motives, he now judged it prudent to break that engage- 
ment, and to promiſe the hand of the princeſs to Guigne the Twelfth, dauphin of 


Viennois 
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Viennois and count of Albon. It is faid 5 that the lord of Saſſenage, one of 4 dau- 


phin's vaſſals, being ſent to demand his bride, one of the king's maitres d hotel brutally 
replied—+*< That ſo beautiful a lady was not made for ſuch a great hog as the dauphin/!?? 
The ambaſſador#enraged. at the inſult, offered to his maſter, drew his ſword, and killed 


the maitre d'hotel on the ſpot ; he then took refuge with Amadeus of Savoy, who was, 


at that time, at the court of France; and the count concealed him till he had found 
means to appeaſe the king, and obtain his pardon. This ſervice did not paſs un- 
rewarded, for Amadeus, at a ſubſequent period, having been taken priſoner in an action 
with the dauphin, the Savoyards haſtened to his reſcue, when Saſſenage, who might 
ealily have repulſed them, not only forbore to oppoſe them, but even carried 
his generoſity ſo far, as to make N through his own men, to facilitate AY count's 


eſcape. 


Margaret, the king's ſecond daughter, was promiſed to Lewis of Cregy, ſon to Lewis, 
count of Nevers, and grandſon to Robert, count of- Flanders. This young prince 
had ſought an alliance with the houſe of Evreux, but the count of Valois interfgred, 
and propoſed to him his own daughter, who was accordingly accepted. The day was 
fixed for the celebrotion of the nuptials, when the king, under pretence of removing 
every ground of jealouſy between the counts of Evreux and Valois, ſupplanted them 
both, by giving the princeſs Margaret to Lewis. But, previous to the ceremony, it 
was deemed neceſſary to ſettle the diſturbances which ſtill prevailed: in Flanders; 'where 


the inhabitants, accuſtomed to regard the French as their enemies, - had almoſt 
forgotten that they were in.any wiſe dependent on the king. Philip, at the com- 
mencement of his-regency, had projected a treaty; by which the count of Flanders 
was to have been re-eſtabliſhed in his peerage, and the people reſtored to their 


privileges; but the conditions on which theſe indulgences were to be granted 
appeared too hard to a nation averſe from every kind of reſtraint. The treaty, 
therefore, being rejected by Robert, a freſh army was ſent to reduce the Flemings, 
and after their country had been laid waſte by the troops, they obtained from 
Philip a truce, after which the r e for A Longs were renewed, "wu without 


T5 1 
: * } F 


ſ . 


A. D. 1318, 1319, 1320.] It was gion to abr 0 matter to be decided Mop the 


pope, but the Flemings entertained a proper miſtruſt of a pontiff, who, | beſides being 


born a Frenchman, had particular reaſons for wiſhing to pleaſe the king. In vain did 
he employ both ſolicitations and menaces to make them ſubmit. to his arbitration; 


both were alike reſiſted for a conſiderable time; at length, however, the count of 


| e n his e ſo e inclined to pacific Rata that they refuſed 


5 Mezeray, t. ii. p. 36 5 
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to follow him, when, by an attack on the territory of Lille, he committed an infraction 
of the truce, repaired to Paris, attended _ his eldeſt "_ * N deputies n the Privy 
wy . nne in F f | | 


When every 3 was 8 ſettled, and nothing remained but to Gen the 
treaty, the count proteſted that he would never conſent to make peace, unleſs the 
towns of Orchies, Lille, and Douay were reſtored to him. With this demand Philip 
peremptorily refuſed to comply, and exacted an oath from the princes of the blood, 
and ſuch of the barons as were .preſent at the time, that they would never conſent to 
the ceſſion of thoſe places. Robert eſcaped from Paris during the night, with a full 
reſolution to renew the war, but the deputies ſent after him, and poſitively declared 
that they would not leave France till an accommodation had been ſettled on a 
ſolid baſis. He was therefore compelled to return and give his conſent to the terms 


propoſed. : ** 


Iz was ſtipulated ' that Orchies, Lille, and Douay, ſhould remain in the king's poſ- 
ſefon; that the Flemings ſhould pay him a conſiderable ſum of money; according to 
ſome, ninety thouſand livres; according to others, two hundred thouſand ; that they 
ſhould bind themſelves, by oath, to take up arms againſt their prince, in caſe he violated 
any of the articles of the preſent treaty ; and that Lewis, ſon to the count of Nevers, 
ſhould marry ' Margaret of France, on condition that he ſhould ſucceed to the county 
of Flanders, even ſhould his father die before his grandfather. Thus finiſhed a 

deſtructive war, which had laſted five-and-twenty years; the Flemings were ſerious in 
their profeſſions of ate and the een of nue at length Bae their 


inveterate 8 8 
| While 5 8 e were We _ if Veda Italy: Was 5 3 a; a cruel 3 

ſanguinary war. The two powerful factions of the Guelfs and the Ghibelines, had 
ariſen in Germany during the conteſts of pope Gregory the Eighth, with the Emperor 

Henry the Fourth; and for ſucceſſive centuries they divided and diſtracted the different 
ſtates of Italy. The Guelfs ſupported the pretenſions of the pope, the Ghibelines 
the rights of the emperor, The ſchiſm which now prevailed in Germany renewed 
their animoſity the former eſpouſed the cauſe of Frederic of Auſtria, while the latter 
declared for Lewis of Bavaria, whom the ſovereign pontiff refuſed to acknowledge. The 
_ pope's pretext for his refuſal was, that Lewis had preſumed to exerciſe the ſovereign 
authority, without his conſent, who alone, he pretended, had the right of confirming or 
annulling his election. But the moſt formidable partiſans that appeared on either fide, 
were the Viſcomti. Maffeo, head of this family, had three ſons, all deeply verſed in the 
art of war. Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Novara, Vercelli, Alexandria, and ſeveral other 
places in Lombardy, owned his ſway. The emperor, too weak to humble, feigned to 


prote him, and left him the title of his lieutenant. Proud of this diſtinction, which 
£ placed | 
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placed him at the head of the Ghibelines, he laid ſiege to Genoa; and, to an order 


which he received from the pope to abandon his enterprize, he replied, + That that city 
&« was not within the dominions of the church, but of the empire, and that the pontiff, 
« therefore, had no right te interfere. Such a declaration was ſufficient to induce the 
Inquiſition to pronounce him a heretic. He was, accordingly, condemned as a wretch 5 
who had abuſed, ſtricken, and poiſoned the pope's nuncios; pillaged the churches; firſt 


whipped, and then expelled ſeveral biſhops and abbots ; burned the hoſpitals and temples 


conſecrated to God; diſturbed the eceleſiaſtics, at their ſynods, councils, or chapters; 
debauched ſeveral young virgins; ſeduced the married women; raviſhed the nuns, and 


what was ſtill worſe—compelled the clergy to celebrate divine ſervice, notwithſtanding 
the interdits pronounced by the holy ſee! He was alſo accufed of denying the reſur- 


rection, or at leaſt of calling it in queſtion ; and, as a proof of this aſſertion, it was 


affirmed that his grandfather, grandmother, and ſiſter had been. burned as heretics. They 


next had recourſe to excommunications, the frequent uſe of which, in thoſe times of 
| ſuperſtition, had rendered thein almoſt ineffectual; a cruſade, therefore, was determined 
on, to reduce this rebellious ſon of the church, and the ſame indulgences were granted 
to thoſe who would: Pg" in g as had neee been accorded to the cruſaders in 


_ Paleſtine. © 


At the ſame time a diſpute aroſe, ridiculous in its nature*, and only worthy of hiſto- 
rical notice from the importance attached to it by a ſpirit of party. The Cordeliers, 


by the rules of their order, were compelled to renounce, by a ſolemn vow, all kind of 


property whatever, reſerving to themſelves only the ſimple uſe. of the things of this 


world. The full extent of this engagement was not at firſt properly underſtood, or at 
leaſt, if underſtood, was not attended to; and although no diſtinction was made be- 
tween a property in the articles they conſumed, and the uſe they made of thoſe 


articles, the brethren of the order were ſuffered to take their ſoup in peace, and 


without experiencing any qualms of conſcience. Thus things went on in their uſual 
train, ſome eating their bread as proprietors, others as ſimple uſufructuaries, exerciſing 
the rights of the church of Rome, in which the property was excluſively veſted. But 
certain caſuiſts having taken it into their heads to lay it down as a maxim, that this 
mode of life approached the neareſt to perfection, was the moſt conformable to the rules 
preſcribed by the goſpel, was the very life, in ſhort, which Jeſus and his apoſtles had 
taught and practiſed; —the other religious orders thought themſel ves inſulted; both 
ſides grew warm in the diſpute; and in a ſhort time it became a queſtion in which the 
conſcience and future ſal vation of diſputants appeared to be deeply affected. The ene- 
mies to the new dogma: reaſoned thus—lt is evident that the cordeliers have a right 
to eat, but they cannot eat lawfully, without having a property in their food, a pro- 


5 Spicil. t. iii. p. 73- © Ibid. p. 74. Hiſt, des Ouvrag. des Scav. An. 1700. p. 72, 73- Lettres ſur le Pech. 
Imagin. p. 22 and ſuiv. | | | 
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perty which is inſeparable from the conſumption of it; thus each morſel which they 
eat is an infraction of the rules of their order, a violation of their vow, conſequently a 
perjury and a mortal fin ; every cordelier therefore is evidently out of the path of ſalva- 
tion, and a public ſinner. It is, in fact, impoſſible to live without eating and drinking; 
if then it be notorious that a cordelier lives, it is equally. ſo that he eats and drinks, 
conſequently, that he habitually violates the conſtitutions of his order, and that he is 
| Habitually guilty of perjury and ſacrilege; they carried this curious mode of reaſoning 
ſtill farther—to ſay that a life polluted by mortal ſins was the ſame kind of life which 

Chrift and his apoſtles led, was, they affirmed, a horrible blaſphemy ; the cordeliers, 
therefore, who maintained that the life they led was the life which Chriſt had led, were 
impious blaſphemers. Beſides, it was mentioned in the ſcriptures, they obſerved, that 
our Saviour had fome money for the ſubſiſtence of his apoſtles : it was then an eſta- 
dliſhed article of faith that he was a proprietor: the cordeliers, e who deemed 


aa to be the caſe, were heretics 7. 
is: could he more frivotous' or abſurd than this diſpute ; it was nevertheleſs pro- 
ductive of ſerious conſequences; by the diſturbance and ſchiſms which it occaſioned in 
the church. John the Twenty-fecond (who then filled the papal chair) diſliked the 
cordeliers; he did not thank them for their gift of a property whence he derived no 
emolument, and which neither added to the wealth of the holy ſee, nor encreaſed the 
poverty of the monks ; he therefore iſſued bulls, in order to render them, in ſpite of them- 
felves and their rules, proprietors of the food they conſumed *. Their bulls were pub- 
liſhed in all the ſchools; it was forbidden, under pain of being deemed a heretic, to 
maintain a contrary doctrine; and the pontiff burnt, without mercy, all the refractory 
Franciſcans who fell into his hands. The perſecuted monks applied to the emperor, 
who, being already at variance with the pope, did not heſitate to afford them protection, 
and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the ſevere cenfure which had been iſſued againſt them. But, 
according to the cuſtom of theſe times, not content with defending the friars, he wiſhed 
to prove their adverſaries heretics; and pretended, that the holy father could not, 
without a breach of the catholic and chriſtian faith, ſubvert a rule ſo ſacred as that of 
the cordeliers; a rule founded on the goſpel, and authoriſed by the example of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles.” The Ghibelines, too, till more from their hatred to the pope, than 
= from their attachment to the emperor, declared in favour of the monks, and made 
incurſions on the lands which had been given to the church by the counteſs Matilda—a 
fatal e which had become an eternal en of dee 


The pope, mins; Siure to fulminate his „ the im- 
potency whereof was beſt proved by the ſucceſs of his enemies. He applied to the 
French, formed a treaty with the count of Mons, who afterwards ſucceeded to the 


7 Hiſt. de France, par Villaret, tom. viii. p. 92. et ſuiv. 2 Spicil. t. iii. p. 75. 
ü = | a throne, 
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throne, under the title of Philip of Valois, and appointed him lieutenant-general of the 


holy church, for defending it againſt the Viſcomti, the moſt powerful of all the Ghibelines:. 


The young prince accepted this dignity with joy, and ſet out for Italy, accompanied by: 
feveral gentlemen, at the head of whom was his youngeſt brother Charles. He marched 


ftrait to Vercelli, where he was received amidſt the acclamations of the Guelfs, who, being 
maſters of one part of the town, were engaged in continual ſkirmiſhes with the Ghibe- 


belines, who had taken poſſeſſion of the other. Theſe laſt, not being ſufficiently 
ſtrong to keep the field, ſhut themſelves up within their walls, and prepared for a vigor- 


ous defence; but Philip, who had only fifteen hundred horſe, was unable to inveſt the 
place, ſo that proviſions and other ſuccours had a free paſſage: into the town, which of © 
eourſe impeded the progreſs of the ſiege. A council: was called; and it was reſolved 

that the prince, while he waited for the reinforcements he expected, ſhould. place himſelf 


in an advantageous ſituation, on the great road, for intercepting all the convoys. This 
expedient ſucceeded, and the beſieged ſoon found themſelves ſo: deſtitute of every 
thing that was neceſſary for. their defence, that OO "_ to think of cs at 


__ diſcretion. 


Maffeo, informed of their ſituation, ſent his ſon Galleazzo to their relief, with a 


force greatly ſuperior to that of the French. Philip, apprized of his arrival, ſent 


to aſk him, whether he meant to offer him battle. He anfwered, that it was 


not his intention to attack any prince of France, but merely to defend his territories and 
relieve his friends; with that view he ſhould uſe his utmoſt efforts to introduce provi- | 


ſions into the town; and that if any attempt were made to oppoſe him, he ſhould de- 


fend himſelf with vigour: As the party was by no means equal, Galleazzo having ten 


times more troops than Philip, it became neceſſary to negociate. The young prince, whoſe 
impatience to ſignalize his valour, had prevented him from waiting for the reinforce- 
- ments from Gaſcony, Provence, N aples, Bologna, Vienna, and Florence, demanded a 
conference with Viſcomti. The Italian, who had been knighted by count. Charles of 


- Valois, accepted the propoſal, and both of them having advanced to ſome diſtance; from 
their reſpective armies, they had a long converſation together, in which Galleazzo ap- 


pears to have had the advantage. Prayers, compliments, preſents—all were employed, 
and ſo opportunely, that Philip, won by his profeſſions of reſpect and attachment, aban- 


doned his enterprize, diſmiſſed his troops, and returned to France, without having at- 
chieved any thing either to ns advantage of the ſovereign pontiff, or to his own re- : 


putation or Om" 
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But the be- eich more wiſdom than his predeceſſors had diſplayed in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances endeavoured to moderate his imprudent zeal; he repreſented to him that the 
ime was unfavourable; that peace, fo eſſential to the ſucceſs of  fuch an enterprize, 
was totally baniſhed from the chriftian world; that all the horrors of diſcord were com- 
bined to deſolate Germany, England, Scotland, the two Sicilies, Lombardy, - Cyprus, 


and Armenia; that the order of Knights-hoſpitallers, from whom the moſt effectual 


aſſiſtance might be expected, were in debt, to the amount of three hundred and ſixty 
thouſand- florins ; but that if, in ſpite of all theſe obſtacles, he ſhould ſtill perſevere in 
his intentions, he ought firſt to enquire into the expence of fuch an expedition, and the 


means of providing for it, without attempting impoſſibilities, as his predeceſſors had 
: done before him. This letter made ſome impreſſion on the king, though it did not pre- 
vent him from continuing his nee | 


TY The execution of his ho, Rage; » was FS by the intervention of an occur- 
rence that cauſed no little confuſion in the kingdom. The ſhepherds and other inhabitants 
of the country, abandoning their flocks, aſſembled, with no other arms than. a pilgrim's 


ſtaff, and gave out that they were going to Jeruſalem, the relief of the Holy Land 


being reſerved for them . They marched in great bodies which daily encreaſed, by the 
junction of all the idlers, vagabonds and rogues that met them on the road. They 
tock with them children of ſixteen; even women were led to imitate their example, 
and were not aſhamed to leave their huſbands to follow them. They were called 
p2ftoureaux® ; their leaders were two profligate prieſts, one of whom had been deprived 
of his living on account of his crimes, and the other was an apoſtate monk of the order 
of St. Benedict. At firſt, they obſerved a ſtrict diſcipline, marching in proceſſion, two 
by two, carrying a croſs before them, paying their devotion at all the principal 
churches, and begging a ſubſiſtance in a manner correſponding to the poverty they 
profeſſed. The people fupplied them with great plenty of proviſions, and the king 
"himſelf, led away by the fanatical ſpirit of cruſading, encouraged them with more zeal 


than prudence. But they ſoon contracted the habits of thoſe vagabonds who had 


- Joined them, and began to commit every ſpecies of depredation and outrage. Some of them 


being apprehended” by an order from the magiſtrates, the reſt haſtened to the priſon, 


-burſt open the doors, and releaſed the captives. When they arrived at the capital, 
they forced: the Chitelet, threw the provoſt of Paris, who had oppoſed their entrance, 
down ſtairs, and reſcued all their companions. From thence they repaired to a meadow 
near the Abbey of St. Germain, where they drew up in order of battle, in expecta- 
tion of being attacked; hut nobody appearing, they marched off quietly, and neither the 


king nor his miniſters took any ſtep. for e their inſolence, or checking their 


rebellious proceedings. 


er Rain. Ann. 1320. No. 21223 23. Spicil t. v. p. 77. 11 Little. Shepherds. 
The 


The Jews, in particular, were the objects of their perſecution; left to the: choice of 


death or baptiſm, they collected their moſt valuable effects, and fled before this tumul- 
tuous rabble. A conſiderable number of them having taken refuge in the royal caſtle 


of Verdun on the Garonne, in the dioceſe of Toulouſe, were there beſieged by the 


Paſtourcaus; they defended themſelves with vigour, throwing large beams, ſtones, 
and even thein own children at the enemy; the beſiegers, however, diſplayed equal reſo- 
lution, and at length ſucceeded in ſetting fire to. the fortreſs. The Jews, half ſuffo- 


eated by the ſurrounding ſmoke, perceived there. was no means of eſcape ; and, to avoid 


falling into the hands of the enemy, they requeſted one of their fellow-citizens, a 
young man of great ſtrength, to put them all to death. The wretch accepted the fatal 
eommiffion ; and after he had maſſacred five hundred, he preſented himſelf to the be- 
fiegers, with a few children, whoſe lives he had ſpared, and demanded baptiſm. This. 


xequeſt however was ron and: he inſtantly met the- puniſhment that was due 178 


— 


* 


[Vis barbarity f ; 2 


From thence the Paſtoureaux paſſed into Fe and had advanced arty 


as far as Carcaſſonne, when the ſeneſchal, Aymeri de Cres, publiſhed a prohibition to 


commit any act of violence on the Jews who. belonged: to the king, but this order 


being difregarded, he was compelled to aſſemble troops, and adopt more vigorous and 


deciſive meaſures. A great number of theſe vagabonds were apprehended and 


hanged in different places, particularly at Toulouſe, where they had maſſacred all 
the Jews in the city ; the reſt marched towards Avignon, but finding the gates of the 


town ſhut againſt them, they were obliged to retreat, when many of them were 
killed; others were taken and executed, and the whole body of them now meet - 


ing with a general reſiſtance, ſpeedily diſperſed and retired to their e 11 55 5 


tations. 


— 


A. D. 1321. 10 The infidels, 1 00 of this occurrence, imagined that the rage ö 


for cruſading was revived in France ; and in order to avert the danger with which 
they conceived themſelves to. be thieuteied, they had recourſe. to a ſtratagem the 


moſt treacherous and bafe. Knowing that the Jews, from the perſecution they had 


continually experienced in France, entertained an implacable hatred againſt the nation ; 
they applied to them to poiſon all the wells and ſprings in the kingdom, which. 


would of courſe effect the deſtruction of thouſands, and thereby prevent the king” 8 


intended expedition. into Paleſtine. The king of Grenada, urged on by the Ma- 
| hometans of Aſia, and excited, moreover, by his own refentment againſt the Chrif- 
tians, whoſe victorious armies had laid waſte 1 dominions, was the principal con- 


\ 
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tiver of this: deteſtable plot. The: Jews; being cloſely: watched, were afraid to 


undertake a commiſſion. ſo pregnant with danger, but they promiſed! to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevail on the lepers, who were then very numerous in France, 
to execute the plan. Theſe unfortunate: people, whoſe malady was contagious, bore: 
with impatience the humiliating degradation of being conſidered not only as.outcaſts 


of ſociety, but as objects of public execration and horror. They were eaſily perſuaded: 
that all who ſhould drink of the poiſoned waters, and eſcape with life, would be 
afflicted with the leproſy; by which means the diſorder would become general, 


and no longer be regarded as ignominious. This flattering hope, ſo natural to man, 


of ſeeing others reduced to the ſame wretched fituation with themſelves; and the 
farther inducement of a bribe, proved too powerful to be reſiſted; all the waters 
in Upper-Guienne were poiſoned, and, in à ſhort time, the country was almoſt de- 
populated.. But they did not conduct the matter with ſuch ſecrecy as to eſcape ſuſ- 
picion ; their motions were watched; and ſeveral of them being detected, avowed the 
885 and were burned alive. 


1 FA ion a ſimilar attempt was made; but-it was fortunately diſcovered ere the evil 
had ſpread, and an adequate remedy was applied. The authors of it were apprehended, and 
full proof of their guilt being obtained, the king publiſhed an edit, commanding ſuch 


of the lepers as ſhould be convicted to be burned alive, and the reſt to be impriſoned 


for life; and this edict was rigorouſly enforced. As to the Jews, in many places they 
Were burned without any diſcrimination ; at Chinon, it is faid, a large fire was made in 
a deep hole dug for the purpoſe, and one hundred and ſixty of them were caſt into the 


flames. Several, we are told, jumped into the fire of their own accord, and exhibited 


every ſymptom of. joy; the women, too, followed the example, and devoted their 
children to deſtruction, through fear that the Chriſtians might ſeize them, and con- 
vert them to Chriſtianity. At Paris, the guilty were puniſhed with equal ſeverity ; 
and the innocent were baniſhed the kingdom ; the king, however, was earetul to detain 
the moſt opulent Jews till he had procured an account of the debts that were due to 


them, which he appropriated to his own uſe, together with all their effects which were 
| eſtimated at one hundred and fifty thouſand livres—a conſiderable ſum in thoſe times. 
At Vitry, forty of this wretched people, being condemned to the flames, determined 
to anticipate the executioner. For this purpoſe, they ſelected one of the oldeſt 


amongſt them, a man of high | repute and great | ſanctity; ; he refuſed, however, to un- 


| dertake the office, unleſs a young man was aſſociated with him. This being imme- 
mediately done, the two executioners proceeded to maſſacre their companions; when 


— they had e their e taſk, a diſpute aroſe between 10 as to 


14 Spiel. tom. iii. p. 78, 79. Vilaret. t. viii. p. 109. et ſaiv, 
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which ſhould die the. firſt ; at length the young man yielded, and diſpatched the old 
one. Left to himſelf, he was alarmed at the proſpect of death, and tying the robes of 
his dead countrymen together, he ſought to eſcape by the window; but he fell in the: 
attempt, and having 18888 his leg, was. ne and burned.. 


Thangh the e 527 of Philip k bad led How ba 3 in a great mea ure, at the 


diſorders committed by the Paſtourzaux, he generally enforced a due obedience to the 
laws, and adminiſtered juſtice with ſtrictneſs and impartiality. Of this, a ſtriking in 


| Nance is recorded in hiſtory *5. A rich citizen was confined in the priſon of the Cha- 
telet, on a charge of murder, under the care of Henry Capetal, provoſt of Paris. The 
crime was ſo notorious, and the proofs were ſo clear, that the culprit was. unanimouſly” 
convicted, and ſentenced to die. But the provoſt, tempted by the offer of a conſider - 


able ſum of money, conſented to fave his life; and ordering a poor priſoner, who Was. 
confined on a falſe accuſation to be hanged in his ſtead, ſuffered the rich criminal to eſcape. 
This iniquitous tranſaction being communicated to the king, he appointed commiſſaries 


to try the magiſtrate, and the fact being aſcertained, very. n ordered him to be 


ſuſpended on the ſame gibbet. e 


A. D. 1 322. The 5 was e a the n part of Mn reign, in 8 
adoption of ſalutary regulations, as well for checking abuſes in the adminiſtration of 
juſlice, as for facilitating the internal traffic of the kingdom, by eſtabliſhing an uni- 
formity of coin, weights, and meaſures. But this laſt deſign, laudable as it was, 


had nearly excited a revolt . report was induſtriouſiy propagated, that in order 


to indemnify thoſe who enjoyed the privilege of coining, he had reſolved to impoſe a 
tax upon all his ſubjects, amounting to one fiſth of their property. Aſſociations were 
immediately formed in various parts of the kingdom; and the nobility and clergy 


joined the people in their efforts to reſiſt an impoſt, both onerous and unprecedented. 2 


Philip, therefore, was obliged to give up the ſcheme; but ſuch was the miſery occa- 
ſioned by the debaſement of the coin, that he reſolved, at all events, to deprive the 


barons and prelates of that dangerous privilege. This meaſure he enforced with equal 


* ſpirit and ſucceſs, in Chartres, Anjou, Clermont and the Bourbonnois, and there is little 
doubt but he would finally have accompliſhed the total abolition of private mints, had he 
not been ſeized with a violent fever, accompanied by a dyſentery, which put an end to his 
life. He expired at Long-Champ, on the third of January, 1322, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, and the fixth of his reign. His body was conveyed to Saint-Denis; 
his heart, to the convent of the cordeliers, at Paris; and his entrails to the Jacobins. 
% Thoſe good fathers”, ſays Mezeray £7. 5 had, from the time of Saint Lewis, claimed 


15 Spicil. tom. iii, p. 76. 25 xbla p. 79; 277 Hiſt, de Fr. t. it. p. 365. 
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ea right. of Raving a part of the entrails of their ſovereigns—leſs: for the ho- 
« nour of the circumſtance, chan for the emoluments with which it was e 
4. accompanied. 8 | | 


«_ 


Philip was a juſt and virtuous: prince, whoſe only fault appears to have been an: 
exorbitant love of money, - which ſometimes led him to the adopt ion of meaſures, 
that were inconſiſtent with the general tenour of his conduct. He was pious and de- 
vout; ever faithful to his word; vigilant, active, and reſolute in all his undertakings ; 4 
but in manners mild, and poſſeſſed of a capacious and cultivated mind. Attached to: 
the ſtudy of the belles-lettres, he patronized all who had the ſame propenfity. Mil- 
Hon, and Bernard Marquis, two celebrated poets, the firſt of Poitou, the laſt of Provence, 
were, in confideration of their talents, honoured with his friendſhip, and rewarded 
mh places in his houſhold. | - 


Philip had, by his queen Fane, heireſs of Burgundy, one ſon, ned Lewis, 
who died in his infancy; and four daughters — Jane, married to Eudes the Fourth, 
duke of Burgundy; Margaret, wife to Lewis, count of Flanders; Iſabella, who 
was firſt married to Guigue, dauphin of Viennois, and afterwards to John, baron. 
of Faucongney, in F 8 and Blanche, who der the 8 8 in the er 


of Long - Champ 


It was 58477 this reign that the conflitutiviis of pope Clement the Fifth, vul- 
garly called Clementines, were publiſhed ; that Thoulouſe became a metropolis ;. 
and that the biſhopricks of Montauban, Saint Papoul, Rieux, Lombez, Lavaur, 
Mirepoix, Alet, Saint-Pons, Caſtres, Condom, Sarlat, Tulle, Saint Flour, Vabres, 
Lugon, and Ps, were erected; the laſt was mu transferred to Ro- 
chelle. | 


It was cuſtomary, at this period, to admit children of eight years to take the 
veil”; but they neither made the uſual vows, nor received the ſolemn bene- 
diction.; if they afterwards left the convent, and married, which they were at 
liberty to do, they were obliged to obtain letters of legitimation for their children, 
in order to render them capable of inheriting ; whence it would appear, that, 
without ſuch letters, they would have been deemed baſtards. © The caſe was 
very different” —ſays the preſident Henault—“ two hundred years before, when 
Hugh, abbot M Nun, ſupported by the authority of the 21455 1 re the 


2s Abreg. Chron, ae hit de Fr. 
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© &. reception. of any girl under 1 1 at the abbey of Marcigny, which he had. 
founded.“ 


Ti theſe times, nuns were required to learn Latin, which had ceaſed to be Tg 
vulgar tongue ; this cuſtom was obſerved till the latter end of. the fourteenth 


century. 2 { AY: TS NEE SET ee E Bt CI ST 74415 7 Eee vc MN en * * „ r 
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Philip, by a law, excluded the clergy, from ſitting in parliament, in order. that they 
might have more leiſure to attend to the duties of their profeſſion. He revoked all the 
grants of crown-lands which had been*made during the reigns of his father, Philip the 
Fair, and his brother, Lewis Hutin; . that e che crown. 
became inalienable, 


e - CHARLES. 
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SURNAMED THE FAIR. 


A. D. ES PHIL p leaving no male ive, his brother Charles, count of la 
Marche, ſucceeded to the throne without oppoſition ; and was crowned at Rheims, 
by Robert de Courtenai, archbiſhop of that dioceſe *. His firſt care was to procure a 
- divorce from his wife, Blanche of Burgundy, who for adultery was ftill confined in the 
 - pitlon of Chiteau-Gaillard. - He had recourſe to the uſual convenient pretext of con- 
ſanguinity, which, in this inſtance, however, was ſtrengthened by a farther impedi- 
ment, arifing from the circumſtance of Maude of Artois, mother to Blanche, having; 
ſtood godmother to Charles. A diſpenſation from pope Clement the Fifth was in- 
deed produced, in oppoſition to this plea, but the attorney-general undertook to prove 
its invalidity, from the inſertion of ſeveral falſe fad, which had tended to impoſe on 
the ſovereign pontiff. The court of Rome being inclined to gratify his inclinations, 
readily admitted the ſtrength of his reaſons ; the divorce was accordingly pronounced, 
and Charles, ſoon after, gave his hand to Mary of Luxembourg, daughter | to the em- 
peror, 8 the Seventh, and ſiſter to John, duke of Bohemia. 


The pope was 1 to grant this 3 to the king, from a ile which 8 | 
made to undertake a cruſade for the relief of the Cyprian and Armenian Chriſtians, who 
were cruelly haraſſed by the Infidels. But though conſiderable preparations were 


- 
- 


1 Rain. Ann. 8322. No. 23. 2 Baluz. tom. i. p. 440. 
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made for this expedition, to pad which Amalric, viſcount of Narbonbe Was: 
" releaſed from priſon, while Berenger Blanc was appointed admiral of the fleet; it never” 
took place; Charles finding the immediate concerns of his kingdom: ſufficient to employ 


his attention, and to occupy his forces. The Lembards and Italians, to whom the 


adminiſtration of the finances were principally” entruſted, being accuſed of mal verſation 
and oppreſſion, were ſtripped of their property, and ſent back in a. ſtate of poverty to 
their native eountry. Gerard Laguette, a native of Clermont in Auvergne, a man of lou 
extraction, formerly maſter of the mint, now receiver- general of the revenues of the crown, 
died on the rack, to which he had been applied in order to extort from him a con- 
feſſion of the hidden treaſures which he was /u/pe&ed of poſſeſſing s. His body was aſter⸗ 
wards dragged through the RTE and e on a gibbet at Paris. 


-- 


DR D. 1 32 A; 1 of the e proceedings of the nobility; who ſeized 


| with impunity the property of their neighbours, and exerted the moſt deſpotic ſway. 
over the country in which they reſided, Charles ſent commiſſioners of approved in- 


tegrity and known talents into the different provinces, as well to repreſs their licentious. 
proceedings, as to check the abuſes ariſing from the venality and ignorance of the pro- 
vincial judges. The commiſſioners had orders to ſhew no favour to any one, hut to- 
adminiſter juſtice with the utmoſt rigour and the ſtricteſt impartiality ; having recourſe 

leſs to the exaction of pecuniary fines, than to the infliftion of corporal puniſhments. 
A gentleman of note named Jourdain, lord of Lille, in Aquitaine, the moſt conſider- 


able of theſe petty tyrants, the ſcourge of the country in which he lived“, was cited“ 


to appear before the king, to anſwer to eighteen different charges that had been exhi- 
bited againſt him, the leaſt of which merited death. The criminal, knowing the king's 
_ feverity, made application to the pope, to whom he was related by marriage; and the 
interceſſion of John proving ſucceſsful, he obtained a pardon for all his crimes : but 
rather encouraged than diſmayed by his recent eſcape, he ſoon committed freſh 
enormities, and gave way to every ſpecies of oppreſſion and licentioufneſs, —raviſhed: 
the virgins, putting to death all ſuch as oppoſed his iniquitous proceedings, declaring 
himſelf the protector of thieves and public depredators, and openly refiſting the royal. 
authority. Cited a fecond time to. appear in the King's court, he had the temerity to 
flay the uſher of the council, who brought him the ſummons; and even after this 
act of violence, he preſumed. to appear, accompanied by the principal nobility. of the 
province. He relied on the dignity of his birth, and the-influence of the pope, who. 


| again interfered to reſcue him from the hands of juſtice : but the viſcount de Lo- 


magne, and the lord of Albret, his principal accuſers, having eſtabliſhed the facts laid 


to 5 5 charge, he was een to e of the Chate]et,. and, 1 tried no 8 


or” HS, 
8 


. | 3 Le Gendre, Hiſt, de Fr. t. ii. p. 149. -4 Idem, Ibid; 
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condemned by the Mayors of the Palace*; was tied to a horſe's tail, * to the place; 
55 = execution, and there * 


Charles was equally how in, aſſerting his. 3 over the moſt powerful vaſſals 
of the crown. We have before obſerved, that Philip the Long, when he married his- 
daughter Margaret ta Lewis, ſon. to the count of Nevers, inſiſted that the young prince 
ſhould ſucceed to the county of F landers, even ſhould. his father die before his grand- 

father. The event juſtified the precaution, as the old count ſurvived his eldeſt ſon, 
two months. On his death, Robert de Caſſel, his: youngeſt. fon, laid claim to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and, aſſiſted by the count of Namur, took poſſeſſion of ſeveral forts. He 
founded his pretenſions on proximity of blood, being ſon to the laſt proprietor, whereas 
Lewis was only his grandſon. The king took upon himſelf the deciſion of the affair, 
aud forbade the rival claimants to proceed till he ſhould have pronounced ſentence. 
The Flemings being ſtrongly attached to Lewis, ſent a deputation to Charles to requeſt 
he would confirm the laſt treaty, and to aſſure him that they would. convert the country 
into an independent republic, if he attempted. to give them any other ſovereign. . The 
young prince, flattered by theſe profeſſions of attachment, entertained no doubt of gain - 
ig his cauſe, and, without, waiting for the king's conſent, received the homage of his 
new ſubjects. Charles, enraged: at this act of diſobedience to his mandates, arreſted 
Lewis, and canfined him for ſome. days in the priſon of the Louvre; but, appeaſed by 
his ſubmiſſions, he reſtored him to liberty, gave a ſentence in his favour, received his 
homage, and exacted an oath that he ae never require the ceſſion of Orchies, Lille, 
T7 ang. ms fe 8 
e Lewis ſoon loft the affection of his ſubjects, by the great confidence which he im · 
prudently repoſed in the abbot of Vezelay, ſon to the famous chancellor of France, 
Peter Flotte, who-was killed at the battle of Courtray. The F lemings compelled him 
to diſmiſs his favourite; and his condeſcenſion, in this inſtance, encreafed their audacity 3 
having impoſed a tax, which, though onerous in itſelf, was rendered more ſo. by the 
extortĩons of the collectors, the inhabitants of Bruges took up- arms, and maſſacred all 
thoſe tyrannical miniſters. of the court. Robert de Caſſel. being ſuſpected of giving 
birth to this. inſurrection, his death. was reſolved on, and the inhabitants of Warneton, 
where he reſided, received orders to kill him. But having received intelligence of their 
deſign from the count's chancellor, he had time to effect his eſcape. Lewis, enraged at 
loſing his prey, ordered. che worthy - magiſtrate. to be apprehended ; hen. brought into 
his preſence, he was aſked by the count, Why. he had betrayed his ſecret TO 
«+ preſerve your honour,” replied the. intrepid miniſter. Lewis, who had neither 
ſuftcieut ſenſe to perceive the W of the t. nor. ſufficient merit to , 


* 


8 Vilartt, t. viii. p. 133 
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' and reward the ſentiments that anc the conduct of his chancellor, threw. him 
into priſon.— This incident occurred i in 1325. 

Unimproved by . the count of Flanders continued to impoſe new taxes 
on his ſubjects, who reſiſted them by the fame means as before. They again flew to 

arms; and, in a pitched battle, Lewis was defeated, taken priſoner, and confined in the 
1 priſon of Bruges. Robert de Caſſel was then recalled, and the. whole country, except. 
Ghent, acknowledged him for their prince. The king now interfered, and exhorted 
the Flemings to reſtore their count to liberty; but they rejected his ſolicitations, and 
- refuſed to ſubmit ; but, alarmed at his formidable preparations for attacking them, t they : 
were at length induced to accept ſuch conditions as he choſe to diftate, Aſter releaſing 
Lewis, and re-eſtabliſhing him in his former dignity, they were compelled to diſmantle 
Ypres and Bruges, and to demoliſh all the other fortifications, which had been recently 
erected; to renounce, under pain of death, all leagues and aſſociations for oppoſing the 
authority of their prince; to pay four thouſand livres tournois, for founding a convent 


. 
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of Carthuſians in the diſtrict of Courtray; and to repair all the damages done to the - 


churches during the commotions. The inhabitants of Bruges and Ypres promiſed to 

ſend a hundred pilgrims to Saint-James, in Gallicia; a hundred to Notre-Dame de 

Vanyert, and a hundred to Notre-Dame de Roque Madour, or elſe to pay the Fu: ten 
thouſand. Hvres tournois, im cafe he ſhould nennen 1 wart this rg N . 


13 5 D. 1324.] Charles, oct the ſame time, made his abs entry into Toulouſe, 
accompanied by his queen, his brother-in-law, the king of Bohemia, his uncle Charles 
of Valois, and Sancho king of Majorca. On his return to Paris the queen, who was: 
pregnant, oppreſſed by the fatigue of the journey, was brought to bed before her time 

at Iſſoudun, of a ſon, who only lived long enough to receive baptiſm ; and his mother 

Furvived him but a few days. The king, before the expiration of the year, having 

; procured a diſpenſation from the pope, married Jane, daughter to Lewis, count of 
Evreux, his paternal uncle; this princeſs was crowned with Hot pomp, in the chapel 


ene the e 


The attention of Charles was now called to an object of leſs 5 from its 
immediate conſequence, than from its probable effects. A nobleman of Agenois, 
named Monpeſat, hat ereCted a fortreſs.on a ſpot which, he pretended, belonged to the- 
king of England, as duke of Aquitaine, but which the king's officers maintained to be 
- fGituated on the domains of the-crown. The diſpute was carried before the parliament, 
who decided in fayour of the French monarch. Monpeſat, enraged at a ſentence which 
be believed ta be unjuſt, had recourſe to the ſeneſchal of Guienne, who ſupplied him 


5 | P. Daniel, torn. v. p. 275. 
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with tobe; and Taying five” to the: fortreſs, which had been taken from him in con- 
ſequence of the deciſion of the parliament, carried it by aſſault, put the garriſon to the 
ae and hanged ſome of the officers. 


Gliarles, inſtead of making repriſals, applied for reparation to the king of England. 

Edward promiſed him ſatisfaction, and even diſpatched his brother, Edmond earl of 
Kent, to Paris, with full power to inveſtigate the fact, and to decide on tlie nature of the 
- reparation to be made to the French monarch ; whd required that the fortreſs which had 
occaſioned the diſpute ſhould be ſurrendered to him, and that Montpeſat, with the ſeneſchal 
of Guienne, and all their accomplices, ſhould be delivered into his hands, in order to be 

_ puniſhed according to the magnitude of their offence. - The earl of Kent, after a long 
.negociation, Exprefled his determination to comply with the demands of Charles ; 
and defired ſome one might be ſent to receive, in the king's name, the fortreſs and the 
priſoners. John d' Arablay was accordingly appointed to accompany him, but when. 
they arrived on the frontiers of Gaſcony, the earl diſmiſſed him with deriſion, threaten - 
| ing t. to kill him i he dared to advance any farther”. | 


— 


N to revenge chis inſult, ſent an army into Gaſcony, under the command of 
his uncle, the count of Valois, who was attended by his two ſons, Philip and Charles, 
and by his ſon-in-law, Robert of Artois. His firſt attempt was on Agen, which im- 

mediately ſurrendered, and the other towns of the province followed the example of the 
| capital. He then marched againſt Reole, whither the earl of Kent had retired; a 

2M party of volunteers, advancing to the gates of the city, dared the Engliſh to * | 

„ forth and give them battle; the challenge was accepted, and they paid dear for their 

5 preſumption; oppreſſed by ſuperior numbers they were completely. routed, and the 

lord of Florentin, with ſeveral brave knights, was left on the field. The count of 

Valois, apprized of this diſaſter, haſtened to remedy it, but before he arrived at the ſcene 
of action, the Engliſh had re-entered the town; which, however, was ſoon reduced to 

| the neceſſity of capitulating. The fortreſs which occaſioned the war, was in the mean 
time taken and demoliſhed; and all Guienne, except, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Saint 

Sever, was reduced by the French arms. In this ſituation, the eart of Kent ſued for 

a. truce, which was accordingly granted till the octave of Eaſter, 1325. It was ſtipu- 

lated that he ſhould: return to England, and engage his brother to repair to the court 

of France, to do homage to Charles, (a ceremony which he had hitherto omitted) as 
well as to prefer his claims, and exhibit his complaints before the peers; but in caſe 

Edward refuſed to appear, the earl of Kent engaged to return and furrender himſelf. 


% 
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a: priſoner: to tale King Four Engliſh Enights; were left as: Hoſtages;; who: ann | 
loſe their heads, ſhould'he fail to perform; his engagements. 


A. D. 1325.] The king of England ſent the biſhops of Norwich and Wincheſter, 
the earl of Richmond, and Sir Henry Beaumont to Paris, in order to accommodate the 
difference between the two nations. The firſt thing they ſettled was a prolongation of 

the truce till the twenty-fifth of July; but finding their negociations of little avail, 

they diſpatched the biſhop of Wincheſter to London, to intimate to Edward that his 
queen Iſabella was the moſt likely perſon to procure favourable conditions from her 
brother Charles. The queen willingly accepted the commiſſion ; not, he -wever, with 
any view to promote the interéſt of her huſband, but to exhibit complaints againſt him, 
and to forward: her own flagitious ſchemes, Her enmity had been chiefly provoked. 
by a. young man of the name of Spenſer, deſcended from a noble family, who now 
enjoyed that portion of her huſband's confidence and favour, which ſhe thought only 
due to herſelf. Charles, moved by her affected ſorrow, yowed to aſſiſt her in obtaining 
vengeance for the injuries ſhe complained of; but having convened an aſſembly of the 
nobles, they all diſſuaded him from engaging in a war with England, merely on his 
fifter's account; though they treacherouſly adviſed him to grant her fecret aſſiſtance, by 
permitting her to levy troops in the kingdom, and by ſupplying her with money for 
that purpoſe a mean and pitiful conduct, which, viewed either in a moral or political 


light, muſt. appear equally deſerving of reprobation. This advice, being conformable 


to the views and wiſhes of the monarch, was followed; and the queen was informed of. 
her brother's determination by Robert of Artois. 


Iſabella, contented with theſe aſſurances of protection, withdrew her. oppoſition, and 
a peace was immediately concluded with the Engliſh plenipotentiaries *. It was agreed, 
that the duchy of Guienne ſhould be ſurrendered to the French monarch, who might 
appoint a ſeneſchal to govern it in his name, but without the power of changing the - 
captains or commanders of fortified places; that in the mean time, to prevent any 
interruption in the exerciſe of his authority, all the troops, belonging to either mo- 
narch, ſhould quit the country; that Edward ſhould repair to Beauvais, on the feſtival. 
of the Aſſumption, to pay homage to Charles, who ſhould then, through friendſhip to 
the queen his ſiſter, reſtore all the places which had been ſurrendered to him in 
Guienne ; that Agenois, however, and the other territories which had been reduced, 
ſhould not be comprized in this reſtitution, but that the king of. England. ſhould be at 
liberty to prefer his demands on this ſubject before the court of peers; that if the court 

decreed he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of that country, he ſhould then diſcharge all the 
expences of the war; but if, on the contrary, they ſhould declare his pcetenſions to be 


2 Villaret, tom. viii. p. 166. Rymer, vol. ii, p. 237. 
| | unfounded, 
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_ unfounded, no demand of that ſort ſhould be made on him; and; finally, that 
after the publication of the peace, the. priſoners, on either ſide, ſhould be releaſedi 
Ta treaty, which is dated the thirty-firſ of May, 132 5, was ratified by Edward. 


Ib article by which Edward obliged: himſelf to repair to Pune; for the purpoſe of 
performing homage, could not but prove highly diſagreeable to his favourite, the- 
younger Spenſer, who was afraid to remain in the kingdom, during the abſence 
of his ſovereign, as he knew his enemies, who” were numerous, would not fail 
to take advantage of an opportunity fo favourable for effecting his deſtruQtion ; and he 
was equally averſe from accompanying Edward to France, where the queen (of whoſe 
hatred to his family he was firmly convinced, though of late ſhe had been ſtudious to 
conceal it, by a diſplay of the moſt conſummate hypocriſy) was poſſeſſed of ſufficient 
power to accompliſh any project which the native cruelty of her mind might ſuggeſt, 
and the inveteracy of her revenge induce her to execute. Urged by theſe powerful 
motives, he had ever ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the king's departure from his dominions; 
and His oppoſition to that meaſure, ſo pregnant with danger to- himſelf, was now more 
violent than ever. But z parliament: which aſſembled at London, on the twenty-fifth 
of June, having adviſed Edward to comply with the terms of the treaty, that prince 
made preparations for his journey, and actually ſet out for Dover; when he arrived, 
however, at the abbey of Langton, in the vicinity of Dover, a ſickneſs, either real or 


_ pretended, impeded his progreſs, and impelled him to ſend a meſſenger to Charles, ta 


acquaint him with his indiſpoſitien, and to deſire that a more diſtant TOE —_— be ot 
pointed for the performance of the intended ceremony. | 


f At this crifis Edward received a new and unexpected en from the court of 
France probably, at the inſtigation of Ifabella—purporting, that if he would reſign 
his continental dominions to his ſon—now thirteen years of age Charles would accept 
the homage of the prince, and grant him the inveſtiture of Guienne and Ponthieu. 
This expedient, which ſeemed ſo happily to remeve all difficulties, was eagerly em- 
braced, through the perſuaſions of Spenſer, and executed with a rapidity almoſt in- 
- credible. The deed of conveyanee being ſigned by the king of England at Dover, on the 
tenth of September, the prince embarked for the continent on the twelfth, and. performed 

-homage to Charles, at Beauvais, on the fourteenth of the ſame month =. Hence it is 
evident, that neither the king nor his favourite was aware of the infidious ſnare con- 
cealed beneath this project; and, indeed, the whole of this myſterious tranſaction was 
managed with ſuch extreme caution, that a prince of much 85 5 than 


Edward poſſeſſed, __ Rave been equally chan _ 


2 Rymer, vol. ir. p. 73 11 x Du Tillet, Receuil Jes Traitds, Rymer, vol. iv. „ 166. Walſing. p. 121. 
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It appears, that when Iſabella arrived in France, me there found a great number of 
Engliſh fugitives, who had been either baniſhed their country for treaſonable practices, 
or had ſubmitted to a voluntary exile, in order to avoid the puniſhment that was due 
to their crimes. Theſe were the ſhattered remains of the Lancaſtrian faction; and their 
common hatred of Spenſer, proving a ſtrong recommendation to the favour. of Iſabella, 
they were admitted to the friendſhip, of that princeſs, who maintained à ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with them. Among the reſt was young Roger Mortimer, one of the factious 
barons who had been reduced to ſubmiſſion by Edward; and had been condemed for high 
treaſon, but had received a pardon. on. condition of ſubmitting. to perpetual -1mpriſon- - 
ment in the tower,. from whence, however, he was ſo lucky as to effect his eſcape into 
France. This nobleman being one of the moſt conſiderable perſons now remaining 
of the party, and being particularly, diſtinguiſhed for the violence of his animoſity- 
againſt Spenſer, was received. by the queen with peculiar marks of attention. The 
graces of his perſon,, andthe elegance. of his addreſs, ſoon. made an impreflion upon her 
heart; he became her ſole counſellor ; ſhe adopted no meaſure, however trivial, without 
his previous advice or approbation, and the gradation from an intimacy fo cloſe and unre- 
ſerved to a criminal intercourſe, being eaſy and natural to a mind unbiaſed by the reſtraints - 
of virtue, or una wed by the rules af decorum, he at laſt prevailed on her to yield to the 
dictates of paſſion, and facrifice to its gratification her honour and conjugal fidelity . 
In conſequence of her crime and its effects, ſhe willingly entered into the treacherous 
plans of her paramour, and, having gotten the prince of Wales, the heir to the throne, 
into her poſſeſſion, ſhe reſolved on the utter ruin of the king, as well as of his favour- 
ite. When Edward, therefore, on the concluſion of peace, required her to return, the 
' purpoſe of her. journey being effected, ſhe peremptorily refuſed to comply with his 
requeſt; declaring that ſhe would never. ſet faot.in Tn till Spenſer was eee 


; not only from the court, but the kingdom *7; 


Mezeray pretends that as d ſoon as: Charles diſcovered the criminal connection whicls. 
ſubſiſted between his ſiſter and Mortimer, he ſhewed the ſtrongeſt marks of reſentment 
to the former, treating her with great coolneſs, ſeldom ſeeing her, and ſcareely ever ex- 
changing a word with her. This however reſts ſolely on his own teſtimony, and the aſſer- 
tion is too groſs to be credited; ſince he is compelled to acknowledge, that notwithſtanding ; 
Charles's di ſapprobation of IſabElla's irregularities, he permitted her to remain in France 
as long as ſhe pleaſed, and promiſed that, during her reſidence there, ſhie ſhould want for 
nothing; his previous conduct too is alone ſufficient to prove that if not the open accom- 
plice, he was, at leaſt, the ſectet encourager of her nefarious practices. When the 
queen's determination. was made known to..her huſband,. he, informed her brother, "thats 
{6 far from her having juſt ground.of complaints againſt Spenſer, he could juſtify the 


T. de la More, p. 568. Adam Muremuth, p. 65. 73. Walling. p. 122... Mon. Malms. p. 239 
conduct 
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eonduct of his 1 by Iſabella's own teſtimony, ſhe having: written ſeveral letters 
to that nobleman, ſince her departure from England, replete with profeſſions of con- 
fidence and eſteem to ſuch a heighth had this artful and malicious princefs carried 
her diſſimulation. Edward farther obſerved, that he would never ſuffer Spenſer, nor 
any other fubject, to ſhow the ſmalleſt diſreſpect to the partner of his throne. The. 
juſtice of theſe remonſtrances, however, had no weight with the queen; and the con- 
ſternation of Edward and his favourite was ſoon aſter greatly augmented by the intel- 
Kgence brought them from the court of France, by the biſhop of Exeter. That 
prelate, who. was equally diſtinguiſhed for his wiſdom and loyalty, had been ſent 
by the king of England, as guardian and counſellor to the prince of Wales; and having, 
obſerved that the court of Ifabella was daily filled with the fugitive partizans of the 
Eancaſtrian faction, and having diſcovered the criminal nature of her connection with 
Mortimer, who now lived in the moſt declared intimacy with her, he quitted Paris. 
in diſguiſe, —_ haſtened home to impart theſe . e e to his 9 
pßovereign “ 


1 aka at the diſcovery, reiterated his orders to the queen and prince 
to return without delay; and alſo wrote to- Charles requeſting he would haſten their: 
| departure. He farther ſummoned a council of his prelates and nobles, which met at 
Weſtminſter on the tenth of November, and having aſked their advice, the biſhops all 
agreed to. write, themſelves, to the queen, to defire ſhe would immediately return with 
the prince *5. But theſe importunities, as may eaſily be conceived, were treated: 
with contempt; Iſabella had advanced too far in infamy to think of retreating : 
having injured the honour a her huſband, ſhe determined to effect the depoſition 
of her ſovereign.  _.. 5 


Foſtilities, in the mean time, commenced between France-and England; E dward 
deeming the countenance ſhowed by Charles to his ſiſter an infraction of the peace, 
directed his officers to ſeize all the French ſhips that fell in their ways, Twenty 
veſſels were accordingly ſeized by the Engliſh in the ports of Normandy ; Xaintes was. 
taken by aſſault, and Charles found it neceffary to ſend an army into Guienne,. 
Where the flames of war began to rage with more than uſual fury. In order to encreaſe 
the animoſity of the people, a report was purpofely ſpread that Edward had maſſacred' 
all the French who were in England, and ſeized their effects; and; under this pretext, 
Charles ordered all the Engliſh, refident in France, to be arreſted and thrown into 
- priſon, and their property to be ſequeſtered. Theſe orders were vigorouſly executed 
the ſame day, (the day after the RN) and. at the ſame hour,. throughout the- 


4 Mon. Malraf. p. 240. 15 2 vol. iv. p. 180, 181, 182. T. ae 1a More, p. 598. Adam Moremuth „ p. 65. 
. Mon. Malm p. 242, 243. 36 Villaret, t. viii, p. 167. 


* 


Kingdom; 


1 and though, when the report was reed to be falſe, the king was liged 
to releaſe his priſoners, yet he took care to keep their property—a circumſtance, fays 25 
Villaret, which excited the indignation of all honeſt men. Indeed the murmurs on 
this aceount were general; and it was openly aſſerted, that Charles and his miniſters 
were rather da ade "Oy. motives 122 rr en Hes zeal for” the glory of * Lars, 
throne #7. 1 75439 +3f] 26:7 SITOVE RSGTS A tre: 256 i 01% var fo} aol io nts 
AD: I 1326], Edvard: 40 bis miniſiefs were ail urgent in their ſolicitations 6 to 
the king to withdraw his protection from Iſabella; but though” callous to their en- 
treaties, he was moved by their bribes; and the gold whieh they layiſhed on him and 
his council“, at length effected what juſtice and reaſon had proved inadequate to en- 
force. Charles forbade his ſubjects, under pain of baniſhment, to aſſiſt the queen; ſtill, 
however, he neglected to urge her departure from the kingdom, till a letter from the 
pope, (produced, alſo, if the hiſtorian we laſt quoted may be credited, by Engliſh gold) 
threatening him with all 'the cenſures of tlie church, by alarming his Rs —— 
him to Wee of. that imeaſ ure. % ware 5 93 7116 5762 b al i 
ti At 3339-26 CCC E 0 115 = 
Iſabella was; e to the neceſſity of making pre gien fot aſſiſtance to ſome: hr 
vet in this emergency, ſhe had fecourſe to William, count of Hainault and Hol- 
land, who ſoon conclulled a treaty witli her, by which; he engaged to ſupply her with 
a flectiand a ſmall body of troops; to enable her to make a deſcent upon England; and, 
in return for this favour, ſhie affianced the prince! of Wales, who was too young to 
ſforeſee the conſequences of ſo iniprudent an alliance, to Philippa, the count's ſecond 
daughter. Having collected a force: of nearly: three thonſand men, ſhe landed at Ore- 
well Haven, in Suffolk, on the twenty-fourth of September“, and ſoon found herſelf 
at the head of a formidable army. The forces of the royaliſts were tod weak to oppoſe | 
her progreſs ;; the two Spenſers were ſoon taken, and-executed without any. previous : 
trial; and the unfortunate king himſelf, after the indignity of n formal depoſition, and 
a ſhort confinement, was barbarouſly murdered, in Berkely-caſtle, by the orders of his 


laſcivious conſort, and her 8 rarer 5 


A. D. 1327.] Charles, on the acceſſion of Edward the Third to the throne of Eng- 
land, ſummoned that monarch to do homage for his continental territories; but the un- 
ſettled ſtate of his kingdom was pleaded and accepted as an excuſe for delaying the 
ceremony; and commiſſioners, were immediately appointed for ſettling the diſputes be- 
tween the two nations. A peace was accordingly concluded on the following terms— 1 
That all the places taken, by either party, in the courſe of the war, ſhould be reſtored ; 


FF Villaret, tom. viii. p. 168. 18 proiſſard, fol. 3. tom. i. 19 Walſing. p. 123. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 336. 
| 20 F. de la More, p. 603. Walſing. p. 127. 
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chat the king of England ſhould pay the king of France fiſty thoufand pounds ſterhing **, 
to defray the expences of the war; and that a general amneſty ſhould be paſſed. | 


A. D. x328.] Charles died foon after the concluſion of this peace, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. He was a prince neither diſ- 
tinguiſhed for any great virtues, nor remarkable vices ; avarice was his chief defect, but 
where that did not lead him to acts of oppreſſion, he was careful to enforce a due ob- 
ſervance of order, and an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. An impulſe of ambition 
had urged him to profit by the troubles in Germany, to depoſe Lewis of Bavaria, and 
transfer the Imperial diadem to his own brows ; but the pope was unable to afford the 
„ eee e 
755 wenn 3 F 

ne hires; hee nt: ies, of ds and Jane, 
of Evreux. By the firſt, he had a ſon and daughter, who both died in their infancy. 
The ſecond gave birth to a prince who lived but a few hours. By the third, he had 
two daughters, Jane, who died when a year old, and Mary, who was cut off in the- 
prime of her youth. At his death the queen was far advanced in her pregnancy; for 
which reaſon, as ſoon as he was convinced of the impoſſibility of his recovery, he ſeat 
for the principal nobles of his court, and told them, that if the queen ſhould bring 
forth a prince, he had no doubt but that they would chearfully acknowledge him for 
their ſovereign ; but if ſhe brought forth a princeſs, it would then reſt with the chief 
"barons of France to decide on whom the crown would devolve; . 


rim he appointed Philip of Valois regent of N 


- Charles the Fair l enen 
r r 
hes 8 e e e ee a 
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1 
ABELARD, deſcription of his perſon and doc> 
trines, 344 his high reputation; oppreſſed by 


the pope, and forced to burn his book on the 
Trinity, and retire toa convent, 345; {till main- 


tains the truth of his doctrines, 347; reconci- 


Hation between him and the ſovereign . 

348 his death, and character, 16. 
Agidius, biſhop, convicted of an attempt to mur- 
der young Chilperic, 72 ; his puniſhment, 73. 


Albigenſes, their blaſphemous doctrine, 412.; in- 


vaded by Lewis the Eighth, 432. 
Aletheus, conſpires againſt Clotaire, 100; flies; 4 
"= taken, and ſentenced to loſe his head, 101. 


Amuſements common in France in the Says. of 3 


Pepin, 158, 199 
Arthur, prince, murdered by king John, 409. 
Aſſaſſins, account of, and their prince, 308. 
Ae feftival, ridiculous ceremony of, 429. 
Auguſt ius firſt e in e 177. 


1 I: * 5 


ie 


4a 


* * 


B. 


% 


abs. expoſed on a wheel, and bartied the 
kingdom, . for adulterating the bread at the 
time of a dreadful famine, g 4. 

Batilda, a ſlave, married to Clovis tlie Second; 
121 ; her exemplary. character; retires to a 
- monaſtery ; dies, and is canonized, 124. 


Becket, Thomas à, ſome account of, 364; raiſed: : 


to high honours,. 7. ; his great magnificence, 


363; aſtoniſhing change in that particular,, 


1b. refuſes to ſubmit to the king's authority, 
364 occafions a war between France and 


England, 365; his intolerable obſtinacy and 
arrogance, 366; a retonciliation effected, 367 
his future violent proceedings, 369; his aſ- 


ſaſſination, 370; character of, 351; humilia- 
tion of Henry at his tomb, 375 his tomb vi- 
ſited by the French monarch; miracles aſ-- 
cribed to, 379 


Bai, nun conſulted ni t the e erime im 
x puted: | 


— 
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pute to queen Mary, 488; her anſwer clears 
he character of that princeſs, 489. | 

Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, the inſtigator of 
the · ſecond cruſade, 350; incurs the deteſta-- 
tion of the whole nation on that account,, 
354 | | „„ 

Bernard, biſhop of Pamiers,. his inſolence to 
Philip, 515 ;: his conduct productive of a ter- 
rible diſpute between that monarch and the 
pope, 516; Bernard ſent priſoner to Rome, 
$17 ; his ſubmiſſion, 518. 

Bertrade, her abandoned character, married to 
Philip the Second, in the life-time of her huſ- 
band, 31 1 ; her inveterate hatred to his ſon 

Tewis, 314; forges a letter to the king of f 
England, to procure the death of Lewis, ib.; 
Lewis poiſoned by her emiſſary, though not 

effectually, 315. 

Bertrude, queen of Clotaire the Second, inſolent 
propoſal of Leudemond, biſhop of Sion, to T- 
her, 101. (See the Plate.) | 

Beziers befieged by an army of 500,000 men, 

| 414; taken, andithe immenſe butchery which 
took place on that occaſion faid'to amount to 

no leſs than 60,000 ſouls, 4r5. 

Blanche, relict of Lewis the Eighth, regent I 

France in the minority of her ſon, 436; her 


vigorous efforts. in defence of the kingdom, 


437—449; her death, 457. 
Breyel; John, a butcher, heads the infurgents in- 
Flanders, 520. 
Brat, Peter de, the fivourite of Philip the 
Third, his infamous accuſation of queen Ma- 
ry, 488 that princeſs reſcued from the ca- 
lumny, and de Broſſe hanged, 48g, 
A married to Sigebert, 51 ; impriſoned, 
57; again married to Meroveus, 59; various 
enormities unjuſtly imputed to her, 81, 8, 
90, 91 ; her barbarous murder, by command 
of Clotaire, 93 ; ſeveral public edifices ee 
by her, 94. 
Bull de Clericis Laicos publiſhed, 508. 


C.. ö 

Capetal, Henry, provoſt of Paris, takes a bribe: 

to ſuffer a rich priſoner to eſcape, and hangs. 
a poor one in his ſtead ;. himſelf ſuſpended. 
on the fame gibbet, 573.. 

 Carrzert proclaimed king, 50:;, marries In- 
goberga ; divorces her,, and takes Marcoveſa, . 
who, in her turn, gives place to Theudegilda,, 

532; death and. character, 53. 

' CarLomMan joined with Lewis ii. in the crown 
of France, 227; on the death of that mo- 
narch proclaimed king, 231:;. grants peace to: 

the Normans, z#..;. differences between the 
two powers accommodated; 232; the Nor- 
mans again commit devaſtations, 232, force 
Carloman to retire in diſorder, and to pay a 
fine, . death of Carloman, 15. (See the 
Plate) pious deceit practiſed by him to conceal 
the perſon. who accidentally ONE his death, 
ib. 
Caftienau, Peter dt, his i impetuous zeal, 413; aſ- 
ſaſſinated, 414. 
Chace, regulations reſpecting it, 108. 
CrAarLEMAGNE ſucceeds: Pepin, 160; defeats 
the duke of Aquitaine, 161; ſubdues the 
Saxons, 162; takes Verona, 163 ; confirms: 
his fathers donation to the court of Rome, 
with his zark, ib.; finally extinguiſhes the. 
kingdom of the Lombards, 73.; is crowned 
king of Lombardy, ib.; again defeats the Sax- 
ons, and gives no quarter, 165; defeated by 
the Saxons, 168; marches himſelf into Saxo- 
ny, orders 4,500 of the inſurgents to be be- 
headed, 169; ſends magnificent preſents to, 
the caliph of the Saracens, 171; his ſon Pepin 
conſpires againſt his life, 272; afſembles the 
council of Frankfort, 173; again marches 
againſt the Saxons; exaſperated at their 
treachery, abandons the country to the ſol- 
diery, who ſlay above 30, ooo; extinguiſhes 
the power of the Huns, 176; protects pope 


* 


Leo, 179; ſuperb mantſer of giving audience 


to the Greek ambaſſadors, 180 ; finally ſub- 


dues the ty 8910 ; meaſures adopted to 
oppoſe 
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oppoſe the Normans, 1833; depredations of 


the Danes, 184; their prince aſſaſſinated, 
185; death of Pepin and Charles, two ſons of 


Charlemagne, 75.; reſigns the crown to his re- 


maining ſon, Lewis, 186; dies, 26. ; his mag- 
nificent funeral, 187; character of him, and 
review of the acts paſſed in his reign, 189—191. 


Charles, count of Valois, his unjuſt perſecution 


of Marigny, procures his execution, 553 ; his 
death- bed confeſſion, 74. 
Charles Martel impriſoned by his grandmother, 
138 eſcapes from his priſon, 139; engages 
Chilperic twice, and defeats him both times, 
140; proclaimed duke of Auſtraſia, 141; his 
whole life a ſcene of warfare, 143; his perſonal 
proweſs, 144; his death, 147 horrid viſion 
ſuperſtitiouſly ſaid to be ſeen of him, #3. 
CHARLES the Second, on the death of Charle- 
magne, attempts the depoſition of his brother, 
204; a diet aſſembled to ſettle the ſucceſſion, 
205; joins Lewis againſt Lothaire; terrible 
engagement, in which, 100,000 ſaid to be left 
dead on the field of battle, 4.; ſtrengthens his 
alliance with Lewis by an oath, 206; drives 
- Eothaire from his palace, 74. ; Charles ſe- 


eured in the poſſeſſion” of Neuſtria, &c. 207; - 


incurſions, of the Normans, 208; their 


horrid enormities, 75. ; meanly ſubmits to 

an accommodation, 209 ; the Normans again 
make inroads, are beſieged, but permitted 
to retreat, 210; Germany laid waſte by them, |. 


2773 divers regulations during his reign, 
212, 213; Charles defeated and put to flight 
by the duke of Brittany, 214; depoſed by his 


 Cuanres the. Third? ſucceeds- Caribe 10% 


weakneſs, incapacity, cruelty, and treachery, 
233, 234; Paris: beſieged; baſely purchaſes: 


a2 a peace, 235; merits the ſcorn and contempt 


of his: ſubjects; his ſuperſtitious. dread; 


dethroned, 74. ; driven friendleſs from n 
palace; dies with grief, ſome ſay by poiſon, 


236. 


| Canine the Fourth. crowned, 2413 haraſſed 


by Rollo the Dane, conceſſions made to that 


chieftain, 242; Charles gives him his ugb⸗ a 
ter to wife, 74. ; the weakneſs of Charles be-- 

comes conſpicuous, 243 ; Robert crowned 
king, oppoſed and ſlain by Charles, :z3.; the 


2 of Charles, ſeized, 244 ; ends his days 
in confinement, 246. 


e the Fifth, | fucceeds his brother Phi- - 
lip; divorces. his wife Blanche for adul- -- 
tery,. and- marries Mary of Luxembourg, | 


576; ſends commiſſioners. to redreſs abuſes ; 
particular obſtinacy of Jourdain, Lord . 
Lille, his impriſonment, death, and igno- 


— 


minious treatment of his body, 577; com- 


motions in Flanders, 578 ; death of queen 
Mary, and her infant ſan, 579; war with 


England, 580; | truce, peace concluded, 


581; Charles ſecretly protects Iſabella, 
queen of Edward ii. king of England, 5833 
war with that power, twenty ſhips taken, 
| Xaintes taken, 584; all the -Engliſh reſident 


in France arreſted on a falſe report, releaſed, 


but their property confiſcated, 58 5; peace 5 
concluded, „586; death and character of 


Charles, 18. 


brother Lewis, in conjunction with an aſſem- 
bly of prelates, 215; his humiliating ſpeech, 
ib. ; collects his troops, and completely defeats 
the rebels; reſtored to his authority, and 
Bewis excommunicated, 216; arrogance of 
the clergy, ib.; deſcription, and remarks on 
the coins during this reign, 219 ; crowned - 


_ Charters . inſtituted * Lewis tho \ 

Sixth, 338; particular account of, 239 343. : 

Charter of Imamunity,:338« -. 

Cbatillon, Peter de, appointed governor of Flan- - - 
ders, 656; his: feverity-and -cruelty; 521; is 
defeated, and N A a $233 his 


- _ emperor of the Romans, 221; endeayours to death, 523. 
ſeize part of Lorraine; is defeated, and ſaves. - Cheſs, ſuppoſed origin of the 58 66 429) 4395 : 
its: uſe forbidden 457. | 


himſelf by flight, 222 ;.is poiſoned by a Jew,- 
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Ca1LDEBERT the Fir/t ſucceeds Clovis the Firſt, 
450; revenges the cruelties committed on his 
fiſter by Amalaric, her huſband ; acknow- 
ledged king of Auſtraſia; in conjunction with 
the king of Soiſſons, enters Spain, and ravages 
ſeveral places; Spaniards aſſert the contrary ; 


Provence ceded to them by Juſtinian, 455 


death, and character, of Childebert, 48. 
CarLDEBtERT IT. proclaimed and depoſed, 121. 
CarLDEBERT' the Third ſucceeds Clovis the 

Third, 135 ; death and character, 136. 
Cuir.veric. the Firft carried off in his infancy ; 
miraculouſly reſcued ; extreme beauty of his 

perſon ; ſeduces Baſina; nobles enter into a 


league againſt, and chooſe Ægidius king, 27 


| appears in Gaul, and defeating Ægidius, re- 
gains poſſeffion of his throne; followed by 

Baſina; marries her; advances into Gaul; 

defeats Odoacer, a Saxon monarch ; takes 

Angers; kills the Roman general; conquers 

Germany; dies, and is buried at Tournay, 

28; his tomb accidentally diſcovered in 1663 ; 

deſcription of it, 29. 

Ce pans the Second aſcends the ods; com- 
mencement of his reign devoted to the fup- 
port of the Iaws; becomes indolent, de- 
bauched, and cruel, 126; his unjuſt and inde- 
cent behaviour to Leger, bithop of Autun, 
and to Bouillon, 127 ; falls into univerſal con- 
tempt ; maſſacred, ib. 

CaurrDeric the Fhird; and la of the Mero- 
vingian race, reigns over Neuſtria, Burgundy, 

and Provence, 150; faid by ſome. voluntarily 
to have abdicated the throne, 151; retires to 
a monaſtery where he dies, ib. 

Claren; permitted to take the veil at eight 
years of age, 574. 5 
Cullen Ic the Firf, threatened with destruction 

. by his two brothers, 54 ; intrenches bimſelf 

in the. Chartrain ; ſues for peace ; again takes 

up arms,. and is forced to fly, 56 recovers 
his dominions ; acknowiedged for ſovereign, 

57; makes his public entry into Paris, 58 ; re- 


pairs to Rouen, to puniſh his ſon Meroveus for | 5 


"; 


| 


marrying with Brunehaut; promiſes forgiveneſs: 
to the young couple ; breaks his promiſe, 59 ; 
2 5,000 of his troops ſlain in an engagement; at 
the inſtigation of Fredegonda, appears as the 
accuſer of Pretextatus; his extraordinary 
conduct on that occaſion, 60; ſhuts himſelf 
conſtantly up in Canibray; aſſaſſinated, 63; 
his character, is. f 
CarLrErTe the Second comes to the crown, 140; 
oppoſes Charles Martel, forced to retire, 74. ; 
again engages Charles; is again defeated, and 
purſued to the gates of Paris, 141; dies, 142. 


— publiſhed, 574. 


CrobiAx the Hairy ſucceeds his tuber Phara-- 
mond; driven from the throne by the Ro- 
mans; makes incurſions: into Thuringia; a 
ſecond time conquered by the Romans ; takes 

Tournay and Cambray; ſurprized; by the 
Romans, while celebrating. a marriage, and 
again driven from the conquered provinces ; 

dies of grief, as is ſuppoſed for the loſs of 
his ſon; 23, 24. 

Clodomir attacks the king of Burgundy, ſeizes his 
dominions,, and puts him, together with his: 
wife and children, to death; is himſelf flain 
by Gondemar, brother to that monarch, 41; 
his death revenged by the conqueſt of Bur- 
gundy, 16. 

CLOTAIRE the Fin, Sole King af e af-. 
cends. the. throne ; forced to take up arms 
"againſt his fon; defeats, and puts him to 
death, together with all his family; paſſes the 
reſt of his life in the deepeſt melancholy ; 
dies, 49» i 

CLOTAIRE the Second proclaimed king of Soiſ- 
ſons, 69.; put in poſſeſſion of all his father's 
rights, 76; attacked by Childebert, whoſe 
general is defeated, wit the loſs of 30, ooo 
men; particulars of that memorable action, 77; 
Clotaire invades Burgundy ; defeated, 80; 
an irruption into the country between the 
Seine and Loire, his general defeated, and 

his ſon taken priſoner, 81 3 ſeizes Dentelenus, 

and Andernac, 905 plans to put Brunebaut 
and 
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and her two ſons to death, 91; accompliſhes 
his bloody purpoſe, 93; becomes ſole king of 
the French, 99 ; quells a rebellion, and: puts 
the conſpirators firſt to the forture, and then 
to death, 100; aſſembles a parliament at Bon- 
neuil, roz ; upon an inſurrection of the Saxons 
takes the field ; defeats them ; with one ſtroke 
cuts off the head of Bertoald; horrible carnage, 
106; death, and character, of Clotaire 107. 
CLroTAIRE the Third ſucceeds e rs, eg 
123; dies, 124. 
Clotildis married to Clovis the Firth, 32, à mira - 
cle attributed to her, 45; dies, 46. . 
Crovis the Fir/t aſcends the throne in his 15th 
year; defeats and beheads Syaprins ;* takes 
Soiſſons; takes ſingular vengeance on a ſoldier, 
' who pillaged the church and took away the ſa- 
cred vaſeclaimed'by St. Remigius, at Rheims, 
30; his dominions invaded by Baſinus, king 


of Thuringia, makes repriſals on  Baſinus, - 


and lays that monarch under a tribute, 
31; marries Clotildis,, 32; together with 
his fiſter Albofleda, and 3000 of his ſub- 
jects, turn Chriſtians ; filly ſtory relative to 
that event; forms an alliance'with the Arbo- 


rici, 33; invades Burgundy ;. defeats Gonde- | 


bald; enters into a treaty with the Armori- 
eiam towns; renews the war againſt Gonde- 

bald, whom he totally conquers, 35; defeats 
the Viſigoths, and kills Alaric, their prince, 
36 ; is himſelf defeated at Arles; his ſavage 
cruelty; holds a council at Orleans; principles 
of the regale take riſe in this council; bis death 
and character, 18. 

CLovis he Second ſucceeds Dagobert we Firſt; 
royal authority uſurped, during his minority, 
by the Mayors of the Palace, »18; marries 
Batilda, a flave, 119; Auſtraſia ſubmits. to 
him, 121; dies; his character, 122 ; crimes 
attributed to him by the monks, ib. 

CLovis the Third ſucceeds Thierri ; events of 
his reign, and length thereof, wrapt in ob- 


_ Eurity, ſuppoſed about four TOP 1 333 his, 


death, 134. 


Jy 


n 
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Coin, deſcription; of, and remarks on, 2193 debaſe- 


ment of, 5 26,527; raiſed to its proper Vas. 
lue, 541. 


| Combat, trial by, aboliſhed by Lewis IK. 478. 
: Compoſition, uncouth ſtyle of in. the twelfth cen= 


tury, ſtriking examples of, 425. 


| Concubinage conſidered as a legal union, 74. 


Conradine, king of Sicily, baſely maſſacred, 452. 


Conſtable, that office firſt of importance, 168.. + - 


3 queen of Robert, her voluptuous cha- 
racter; procures the aſſaſſination of Hugh de 


Beauvais, 274; her cruel behaviour to her 
confeſſor, 276; raiſes a rebellion againſt ner 


ſon Henry, 284; forced to ſubmit to a recon- 
ciliation with him, 285 3 dies, 15. | 


Cordeliers firſt inſtituted, 434 ;: ridiculous diſpute 5 


concerning, 567. 


Covcy, - Ralph de, his death, . tranſaction 


conſequent on that event, 397. 


| Comm art of the ancient N of e, de- 


ſoription of, 78. 
Creſades, ſee WY Wars. 


p. 
DASoBER T the Firſt, on the death of Clotaire, 
aſſumes the crowm 09; commencement of 
his reign remarkable for the wiſdom of its 
_ meaſures, 110; cauſes Brunulf to be arreſt- 
ed, and put to death; i.; repudiates Goma- 
trude, marries Nantilda; his debaucheries; 
his extreme magnificence, 111; by the death 
of Aribert, his brother, and his ſon, ſucceeds 


+ 


to immenſe treaſures; _ rebellion excited in 


his dominions ; ca diſgracefully, 
13 ; . appoints his ſon Clovis his ſucceſſor, 


gobert dies, 1 143 ; "ils character, 15 


_ made in his reign, 116, 116, 117 
N the Third" aſcends the throne; tans 


: lors 


bles, marches againſt the Auſtraſians; gains 
a complete victory ; again finks, into. "atk. 

vity, 138; dies, 139. | 
-Depravity of manners in the r3th' century, ſtrik« 
ing 


\ 


b.; Gaſcons revolt; are-ſubdued, 1 988 ; Da- 


a life of indolence, 137; rouſed by the no- | 
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ing . and; humorous, anecdote. of, 


544. 


Dref5, various revolutions in, 35; luxuries. f 


the women, in the reign of Lewis the Eighth, 
curious anecdote of, 4333 farther regulations 
reſpecting i it, 16.; laws. concerning it, my 12 5 
ces of dreſs in 1202, 546. | 


_ Droiff, memorable action at, 76. - 


Du Fayel, Counteſs: de, inhuman uſage of her | 


huſband ;: eats. the heart of her lover, Ralph 
de Coucy, dies, 397. 

Duranti, William, the famous. lawyers. ſome.ac- 

count of, 542. | 
Is E. 

a 1 mayor of the palace, his- deteſtable 6 
racter, 124; raiſes Thierri to the throne ; 
diſguſts the nobility by his arrogant behaviour; 
forced to fly; his poſſeſſions confiſcated, 1 25; 
again appears at court, on the acceſſion of 
Thierri;- gracious reception, 129; rebels, 
7b.; his infamous project, i5.; again declared 
mayor of the palace; aſſaſſinated 137. 

Eleanora, married to Lewis the Seventh, 336; 


accompanies him in the holy war, 351 ; her- 


abandoned behaviour at Antioch; 353 ; Lewis 
divorces her, 355 ; marries Henry duke of 


Normandy, 356. 


England, conqueſt of by William of Normandy, "F 


accurate account of that event, 293, 302. 

. Erigena, John Scott, his-affafſination, 292, note. 

Evves, his gallant defence of Paris, 234 ; cal- 
led to the erown on the death of Charles III. 
defeats, with an army of 1, ooo, 20, ooo Nor- 


mans, 2383 be ſieges and takes Laon, 239 ; the 


reins of government ſnatched i from him, and 
given to Charles, IV. i.; compels Charles to 
take refuge in Germany, 240; acknowledges 
Charles's ſovereiguty, ib.; dies, 244. 


Excommenicetin, lun abe of n France, 


, #745:. 
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Emine, great, prexails:in France, dies of the 
inhabitants, 554. 
Ranatici/m, niki inſtance 15 478.— 


Huagellauts excluded Sicily; aſter a length of 


time permitted to reſide in France, 480. 
' Flemings, various revolts of, 514, $25, 539,. 

384, $55» 565, laſting peace reſtored, 566. 
Rais count de, his rebellion againſt Philip the 

Third, 484; ſteps taken by that monarch to 

bring him to. obedience, 485; is pardoned, 

but breaks the treaty, 15. forced to ſubmit, 
his territories ſeized, and himſelf impriſon- 
eq, but afterwards ſet at liberty, and his poſa 

ſeſſions reſtored, #6. 

Fool, Feſtival, impious ceremony of, 428. 
Frankfort, famous council at, 173; objects of 
diſcuſſion, 174. 

' Franks, their antient character, 8. 

Fredęonda ſuſpected to be the murdereſs 
of Galſwinda, 52; afterwards married to 
Chilperic, ib. 3. procures the affaſſination of 
Sigebert, 56; contrives the murder of Me- 

roveus, 58; has. Pretextatus, ſtabbed in the 
middle of divine ſerviee; procures falſe wit- 
neſs againſt Clovis, who is ſhortly after mur- 

dered in priſon, together with his mother, 61; 

_ ſuppoſed to connive at the aſſaſſination of 

Chilperic, her huſband, 63; inveigles Clo- 
taire to defend her againſt the vengeance of his 


| 3 - brother, 65:; appointed regent,. 66.; various a 


murders and other horrid enormities commit- 
ted and encouraged by her, 68, 7e, 72, 73» 
77, 78 her heroic. behaviour, 76; death, and 
infamous character, 79. 
| Frederic,” emperor of Italy, oppreſſed, depoſed, 
and excommunicated. by the pope, 447; fa- 
Ccetious ſpeech from the pulpit on that occa- 
ſton, 450; forces the pope to fly; 15.; arro- 
gant ſpeech, and haughty and indecent be · 
haviour, of the pontiff, 4 50, 451. 
French, their origin, j to 18;—afſemble an - 
nually in the Field of Mars, 31. 


SGalſauinda married to Chilperic, king of Saiſ- 


ſons; her magnificent entry; her marriage 
ſettles -- 
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ſettlement; found dead in her bed, ſuppoſed 
to be murdered by Fredegonda, 52. 
Garl, its ſtate when firſt conquered. by. the 


Franks, 14. 


Gondebald, the ſuppoſed: ſon of Clotaire the: 


Firſt ; diſowned; brought forward to op- 
poſe Gontran, 67; cauſes himſelf to be pro- 


claimed king ;: his ambaſſadors ſurpriſed, and. 


compelled'to diſcloſe the ſecret of the conſpi- 
racy ; retreats ; takes poſſeſſion of Cominges ; 
betrayed ; put to death, 67; his body treated 


with the greateſt ignominy, 68; eee 


inflicted on his adherents, 69. 

Gontran, King of Burgundy, 50; his army cut 
to pieces by the Lombards, 55; attempt to 
murder him by Fredegonda, to whom he had 
been a firm friend, 72.; death. and character, 


730 
_ Goflin, biſhop, his martial behaviour at the 25755 


of Paris, 234. 
Gue 0h Tabs terrible diſputes of,. mw 


„„ 
Hana v the Firft, on his acceſſion the ſtandard 
of revolt is hoiſted, at the inſligation of his 


mother Conſtance, 284 ; ; eſcapes into Nor- 
mandy, where he raiſes ſuccours, reduces 


Corbeil, and ſeveral other places, 285; par- 


| dons the rebels, :.; makes an expedition 


into Normandy to aſſiſt the young duke, 
threatened with a conſpiracy, 387; battle of 
Dunes, Henry's narrow eſcape, gains a vie- 
tory, and eſtabliſhes the young duke on his 
- throne, 288; Henry's change of ſentiments. 
Vith reſpe& to that duchy, 7þ.; marches to 
attack them, is forced to retreat diſprace- 
fully, 289; compelled to accept of a peace 


at the diſcretion of the conqueron, 18. aſſo- 


ciates his ſon Philip with him in the govern- 


ment, 290; remarkable oath taken by that | 
prince on his coronation, ib.; death of Henry, 
15. his character, and b on bis beige, 


290, 291. 


HEuury the Firſt of England, wars between lim asd 
Lewis the Sixth; uſurps the duchy of. Nor- 
mandy, 325; his ſpirited meſſage to pope 


Calixtus, 326; ſhocking accident in his fleet, 


331; revolt in that duchy quelled by Henry, 


3323 his immenſe preparations againſt Lewis, 


ib.; peace, 334. 
2 the Second of England, marries Eleanora, 


divorced by Lewis the Seventh, 356; lays 


claim to Thoulouſe, 359 ; takes Verdun, Ger- 
beroy, &c. 360; makes peace with Lewis, ib.; 


his. diſpute with Becket, 364; war with Lewis, 


365 ; rebellion of his ſons, 372; war with 


France, 373; conference with: the French | 


monarch, 375; degrading humiliation at the 
tomb of Becket, is.; peace with France, 379 ; 
ſubſequent revolt of his ſons, 386 remorſe, 
and death of his ſon Henry, 387; war with 
France; and truce for two years agreed on, 
ib. ; treacherous conduct of his remaining ſons, 
ib.; war again breaks. out, 389; ineffectual 


conferences, 300; treachery of his: governors, 


391; makes peace on very humiliating con- 
ditions, 7b.; his death, 392; extraordinary 
omen ſaid eee his dead bo- 
Fer OT TOY 
Herbert, count of Vetmandois his treacherous 
conduct towards Charles IV. 243 ſeizes 
the perſon. of, that monarch, 244; takes Eu, 
' 245 ; threatens vengeance on Rodolph, 


- 246; accepts the propoſitions offered by Ro- ; 


dolph, 246; Joins Lewis the Fourth, 243; a 
war carried on by him for eighteen years, 2503 
his death, 25. 


| Holy Thurſday, practice of waſliin g the feet of 


the poor on that. day, originated with King 
Robert, 279. 


Hoh Mar, the firſt: againſt the Saracens takes 
place in the reign of Philip the Firſt, 31 53 3 


leading cauſes of that memorable event, 31 £5 
accurate account of its preparation and proſe-. 
cution, 318 ; the ſecond, likewife againſt the- 


. Saracens, in the reign of Lewis the Seventh; 
who goes in perſon, 351; detail of the events 
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diathat 3 357 3525353; another againſt 
© - the ſame power in the reign of Philip the Se- 
: cond, 389 hiſtory. of, 395—400 ; another 

againſt the Albigenſes, by Lewis the Eighth, 
4323; another againſt the Saracens, by Lewis 
the Ninth, 453 ; account of that expedition, 
453=—457 3 another by the ſame monarch, 
472 ; another attempted againſt the Saracens, 
by Philip the Third, 485; projet aban- 
- doned, 486. 

Hoxon ius and 'Fatopostvs reign over "ER 
. when the Franks ſurprize the city of Treves, 
ws - 

e den Carr, founder of the . race, 
ſtate of the kingdom on his acceffion, 260 

265; Laon taken by Charles, 265; Hugh 

_ defeated before that place, and with difficulty 
eſcapes, 266; at length gains a victory, b.; 

retakes Rheims, 24.; raiſes. Arnoul to the ſee 
of that city, 267 ;. his perſidious conduct, i; 
gets his enemy Charles, together with all his 
family, into his poſſeſſion by a ſtratagem, 
268; convenes an eecleſiaſtieal council, me- 
morable ſpeeches of the biſhop of Orleans, 
#b.; diſpute with the pope reſpecting the de- 
cifions of that counſel; death of Hugh, 269; 


his character, 270; * | 


_ falſely aſcribed to him. 
S 
Fewws expelled France, 384 4 on ; account of 


a crime falſely imputed to them eighty 
burnt alive, 400; baniſhed France, but on 


paying an exorbitant ſum of money, are 
permitted to return, 427; forced to wear 


a badge of diſtinction; farther oppreſſed, 
444 ; other edits againſt that unfortunate 
people, 457; again banifhed, and their effects 
confiſcated,. 527 ; again terribly perſecuted by 
the Paſtorreaus, are beſieged in Verdun, their 
vigorous defence, 0; maſſacred, 571 ; ma- 
ny. of them killed at Toulouſe, ib,; engage in 


the diabolical ſcheme of poiſoning all the | 


5 


water in the . 370 ; attempts for that 
purpoſe at ſeveral places detected, horrid 
bloodſhed conſequent on that 2p $72, 


573. 7 


Inquiſition firſt founded in France, FIG perma- 


- nently eftabliſhed in that kingdom, 441; its 
powers and authority, 442. 


Interregnum of ſeven years, after the death of 
- - Thierri the Fourth, 146—150; another of 


fix months after the death of Rodolph, 2453 
—another, on the death of Lewis X. 557. 
Jonx the Fir/t born, lives but five days, 561. 


Jon, ting of England, wreſts the crown from 


Arthur, 407 ; war with France; peace, ib.; 

- divorces his queen, and takes Iſabella, who 
likewiſe had a huſband, 408 ; war with France 
again, ib; ſuppoſed to. be the murderer of 
prince Arthur, 409; ſuffers Philip of France to 
make the conqueſt of Normandy ; 410; takes. 
Montauban, with a conſiderable booty, 411; 
conſents to a truce for two years, 412; his 
diſpute with the pope, is excommunicated, 
415 ;: reconciliation, 416; refigns his crown. 
to the ſovereign pontiff, 417; great naval en- 
gagement with the fleet of France, in which 
300. fail are taken, and 100 deſtroyed, 418 ; 
figns MA CHARTA, 419; terrible diſpute 
betweerr him and his barons, 420 his death, 
422. 


Juonas the monk, 8 refuted, 86. 


Jabella, queen of England, her perfidious and 
laſcivious conduct, 581 q leaves her huſband 
Edward II. and lives in open adultery at the 
court of France, 58 2; ſecretly protected by the 
king of France, 583; occaſions a war between 
thoſe two powers, 584; forced to depart that 
kingdom, 585; repairs to Hainault, or Hol- 
land; with the aſſiſtance of that power invades 
England; depoſition, impriſonment, and mur- 
der of Edward, 586. 


Twvetot, kin gdom of; eſtabliſhed, 45» 
_ Fu/iice, adminiſtration of in the ſexenth century, 


101, 102, 103, # 


K. 


t M D EX. 


£1g, title of, given by Clotaire the Second to his 
ſon ; the firſt inſtance of a ſons being aſſocia- 
ted with a father in that dignity, 105. 

Knights, various orders of, on the commence- 
ment of the firſt holy war, 319. 

—— Hyſpitallers, 319. 

— Teplars, fee Templars. 

Teutonic, 319. 


*. 
Lateran, council of, 72781 decree againſt heretics, 


„ 
Lager, biſhop of Autun, his excellent character, 


1243 indecently treated by Childeric, 227; 


beſieged in Autun; ſurrenders himſelf; his 
eyes put out, 130 ; afterwards beheaded, 7b. 
Lens, or Elena, city of, a nuptial feaſt there in- 
terrupted, and the bride carried off by the 
Romans, 23. (See the Plate.) 
Lepers, prevailed on by the Jews to attempt to 


poiſon all the water in France, 571; that 


horrid attempt fruftrated, 572. | 
Le Roi, Peter, heads the Flemiſh revolters, 5 20; 
impriſoned, releaſed, 521; his courage ; de- 


feats the French RE with immenſe ſlaugh- 


ter, 822. 
LzwiIs the Firſt proclaimed king and emperor; 


acquires a reputation for piety, 192 ; aſſembles 
a council for redreſs of grievances, 193 ; aſ- 


ſembles another to regulate the canons, 195 ; 


declares Lothaire his ſole heir, i3.; a conſpira- | 


ey againſt Lewis, who repels it, and puniſhes 
the conſpirators, ib.; other revolts, likewife 
put an end to, 196 ; his ſons revolt, 197 ; his 
perſon ſeized by them, 198 ; ſet at liberty ; 
publicly pardons his ſon Lothaire, 199 ; they 
again revolt, 200; their cauſe eſpouſed by 
pope Gregory; arrogance of that pontiff, :8.;.is 
reproached by Lewis ; ſucceeds, however, in 


corrupting the troops of Lewis, 201; that 


prince depoſed, 74.; does public penance, ib.; 
his death, and character, 203. 
Lzwis the Second ſucceeds Charles the Second, 
Vol. I. | 


224; the ceremony of his coronation repeats. - 
_ ed, at his own deſire, by pope John, 225 ; 
marches againſt the marquis of Septimania, 
who had revelted ; ſeized with a violent dif 
order ; dies, ſuſpected to be poiſoned, 226. 
LEewzs the Third and CAarLOMAN ſucceed Lew- 
is the Second, 225 ; their inauguration de- 
layed, till the kingdom was properly divided, 
228; the perfidious behaviour of Boſon to- 
wards them ; they march againſt the rebels ; 
are compelled to ſeparate, 229; Lewis gains 
a complete victory over the Normars, 230; 
his premature death, 26. f 
Lew1s the Fourth, on the death of Rodolph 
called to the throne, 248; a confederacy a- 
gainſt him, z5.; oppoſes ſpiritual weapons to 
the conſpirators, which have the defired effect, 
and a reconciliation takes place, 249 ; firſt 
- treaty with England, #4.; expels the biſhop 


- of Lad 1 is hir ekared feat what 


place, 250; his extraordinary threat to young 
Richard, 251 ; is again defeated, and taken 
priſoner, z5.; being ſet at liberty, marches at 
the head of 180,000 men againſt the rebels, 


who decline the combat, 252 ; again has re- 


courſe to the ſpiritual authority; an accom- 
modation effected by thoſe means, 7b.; his 
death, 15.; character, 253. 
LE wis the Fifth aſcends the throne amidſt the 
contempt of all his ſubjects, 2 57; dies, fup- 
| Poſed to be poiſoned, either by his mother or 
his wife, :4.; by his death, the Carlovingian 
race extinct, 2 58; remarks on that race, 1b. 
feſtivals during the reign of that race, 259. 


LwIS the Sixth, horrid attempts on his life by 


his mother-in-law, 314, 315, his coronation, 
3243 diſturbance between him and Henry 
the Firſt of England, followed by various 
commotions between thoſe two powers, 
3253; cauſe of that difpute, 325, 326; an in- 
ſurrection excited in France, quelled by the 
courage of Lewis, 326; is himſelf defeated, 
16. marries Adelaide, 327; declares war a» 
gainſt England, and marches an army into 

4 G Normandy, 


. 


Normandy, takes 3 and ſeveral other 

places, 328; 

England; battle at Brenneville; 
feated, and narrowly eſcapes being taken a 

pPriſoner; his ſpeech, and heroic courage on 

that occaſion, 329; peace concluded, 331; 

hoſtilities again commenced between thoſe 

two monarchs, 332; immenſe army of Lewis, 

333; peace again concluded, 334; diſputes 

between him and the clergy; fanatical letter 

of the abbot of Clairvaux to the pope. on 
that occaſion, z4.; aſſociates his ſon Philip to 
the throne, 336; death of Philip, z4.; death 
of Lewis; his character, 337; various laws 

and regulations eſtabliſhed in bis reign, 337— 

344- 

EEwis the Seventh, his marriage with Eleanora, 
336; puniſhes the rebels in Orleans, 346; 
quarrels with the pope, 348; lays waſte the 

country of Champagne; takes Vitri, ſets fire 

to the church there, upwards of 1, zoo fouls 
periſhed in the flames, 349; ſecond holy war 
began, zb.; determines to aſſume the croſs, 
and repair to the Holy Land, 350; goes on 

that expedition, at the head of 200,000 

troops, 351; 

plicity and perfidy of the Greek emperor, ib. 

defeats the Turks. with prodigious ſlaughter, 

352 ; attacked by a band of Saracens; fingly 


Lewis is de- 


repulſes them, 353; (See the Plate) meretri- 


cious conduct of his wife Eleanora, 7þ.; ar- 
rives at Jeruſalem, lays fiege to- Damaſcus ; 
forced. to. relinquiſh the. enterprize, returns 


to his own. dominions, 354 ; divorces Elea- 


nora, 355; makes incurfions into Normandy, 
takes Vernon, 357 ; his marriage with Con- 
_ Nance, 1b. undertakes a pilgrimage. to the 
tomb of Saint James, ib.; his wife. Conſtance 


dies in child-bed, 359 ; marries Adelaide, i4.; 


invaſion of Henry the Second of England, 


360; peace, z5.; grand. interview between 


Lewis, the pope, and the king of England, 
361; war with England, 365; truce, ib. 
peace, 366; afſiſts the ſons of Henry in a 


oppoſed by Henry, king of 


arrives at Conſtantinople, du- 


ö 


plot againſt their father, 373 ; hoſtilities agaig 


commenced between thoſe powers, 74. ; Lewis 
lays ſiege to Verneuil, 374; forced to raiſe 
the ſiege, i6.; conference with Henry incf» 
fectual, 375 ; attempts to take Rouen by a 
ſtratagem, 376; diſgracefully repulſed, 377 ; 
another conference, peace concluded, i5.; re- 
markable preamble to the treaty, 379; vis 
fits the tomb of Becket, ib.; has his ſon Philip 
crowned, 380; dies, 381 ; his character, 5, 


Lewis the Eigbib, crowned, 431; declares war 


againſt England, takes Poitou, and ſeveral 


other places, 16.; his career ſtopped by the 
arrival of the Engliſh army; conſents to a 


truce for three years, 432 ; reſumes the croſs, 
and marches againſt the Albigenſes, ib.; takes 


Avignon, after a great ſlaughter, :4.; proceeds 


to Montpelier, where he dies, 43 3; ; his cha- 
rafter 3 ibs 


Lewis the Ninth, (ſurnamed Saint LEwIs,) 
_.crowned, 435 ; rebellion breaks out, 436; 


rebels aſſiſted by the Engliſh, 74.; rebellion 


quelled, 438; plan for ſeizing the young 
king's perſon rendered abortive,.:b.; 


another 
revolt quelled, 439 ; ſanctions the inquiſition, 
441 ; war with England; Lewis takes An- 
giers, Amiens, &c. 443; king of England 
withdraws. his. forces, truce for three years, 
16.3. oppreſſion of the Jews, 444 ; marries 
Margaret, 445 ; Engliſh aſſiſt the count de 


la Marche in a rebellion, are defeated, and 


forced ta fly, 448; truce with England for 
five years, 440; Lewis, being ſeized with a 
dangerous diforder,. vows to. repair. to. the 
Holy Land, 451; preparations for that expe- 

dition, 453; departs, with an immenſe. fleet 
and army, arrives at Egypt, and lays fiege to 
Damietta, 455; dreadful. engagement, in 
which the French remain maſters of the field, 
456; diſtreſs of the French army, Lewis is 


taken priſoner, and forced to purchaſe his li- 


berty by a heavy. ranſom, 14. ; departs for 


Paleftine, ib.; on the death of his mother re- 
turns to France, 457; interview with the: 
” * king 


[4 


EN D E X 


king of England, 458 ; impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice by Lewis, 459 ; his enthuſiaſm, 
attempt of a Jacobin to make him renounce 
the world, 460; the king's anſwer, 461; filences 
his ſon Lewis by a blow; memorable ſpeech of 
the young prince on that occaſion, i.; negoci- 
ations and treaties, 462, 463, 464 ; hiſtorical 
. account of the ſtate of affairs in Sicilyand Pa- 
leſtine, 464, 465, 466 ; wholeſome regulations 


adopted by Lewis, 467 ; hears and decides 


an appeal between the king of England and 
the earl of Leiceſter, 468; the decifion diſre- 
garded by that turbulent nobleman; con- 
quered by the king of England, and the re- 
| bellion totally quaſhed, 469; ftate of Sicilian 


affairs, 470, 471; Lewis plans another ex- 


pedition againſt the Infidels, 472; departs 
with a numerous retinue, 473 ; lands near 
Tunis, Carthage taken, death of Lewis, 
474 his character, 475 ; regulations adopted 
in his reign, 475-480. 
Lewis the Tenth, ſtate of ſurrounding nations 
on his acceſſion, 548, 549 ; conſpiracy in the 
province of Sens, 550 ; quelled, 1b.; his un- 
juſt conduct towards Marigny, 552.; marries 
>Clemence, daughter of the king of Hungary, 
884; lays fiege to Courtray ; diſtrefſes of the 


French army in this campaign; Lewis forced 


to raiſe the fiege, 555; grants the Flemings 
a peace, ib.; again revolt, :3.; commiſſioners 
ſent into the provinces to remedy abuſes ; two 
of the delinquents hanged ; ib.; death of Lew- 
is, 15.; his character; leaves a great legacy as 
an atonement to the children of Marigny, 556. 
Lor, James de, and his wife and ſervant, appre- 
hended for practiſing magic, his wife burnt, 


his ſervant hanged, and himſelf ſuppoſed to 


be privately put to death, 5573. - 
LoTHAIRE, ſucceeds Lewis the Fourth; re- 
duces Arras, Douay, &c. 254 ſeizes Metz, 
255; aſſociates his ſon Lewis with him; dies; 
his tomb. till to be ſeen ; poiſon ſuppoſed to 
be the cauſe of his death, 256 ; his character, 
hs . 


Manners, inſtance ofthe ferocity of in a queen, 70. 


Manuel Comnenus, the Greek emperor, his luxu- 
rious, inceſtuous, and perfidious character, 
3513 his treacherous conduct towards Lewis 


the Seventh, 352. 


his defeat, and abject ſubmiſſion, 448. 
Marigny, Euguerrand de, great honours heaped 


count of Valois, 74. ; unjuſtly accuſed, his 
noble defence ; impriſoned, and his effects 
confiſcated, 551; articles of the proſecution 
exhibited againſt him, 552 ; unjuſt mode of 
proceeding againſt him, 156.; mock trial, wit- 
neſſes ſuborned, Marigny condemned, and 


nity, 15. 
Martel, Charles, ſe Charles Martel. 
| Mayor of the Palace, that officer firſt mentioned 
in the reign of Sigebert, king of Auſtraſia, 5 1. 
Meals, number of diſhes at, 888 by ns 


545 
MEnäovzus ſucceeds Clodian, after a conttit 


| tenth year of his reign, 26. - 
Merovingian race began, 25 ; extinct; 152. - 
Meun, John de, the poet, 542. + 
| Mife dominici, a name given to commiſſioners ſent 
by the French kings, 1933 their powers, 194. 


people of the firſt rank, 95, 96. 
Monaſtic orders inſtituted, 323, 345, 434, 477. 
Montferrat, marquis of, aſſaſſinated, 398. 
Mortimer, Roger de, his adulterous connection 
with Iſabella, queen of * 58 3» 
| 
account of, 542. 


| MH 5 O. , 0 F 
| Oath, ancient manner of verifying circums 
ſtances, oh 


March, count de la, raiſes a commotion, 4473 


on him, 5 50; becomes an object of public 
indignation; hatred borne to him by the 


executed, 553 ; his body treated with indig- 


with his ſon, founder of the Merovingian i 
race; his beautiful perſon, 253 Gen in the | 


Monafteries erected, 94 ; greatly reſorted 'to = 


Nangis William de, the re hiſtorian, ſome - | 


. — 


— —— - 


INDEX 


Os, curious one taken by Lewis, 206. 
Orulamure, firſt made uſe of, 3355 | 


P. 


Pallizm, deſcription of the, 84. 
Paris, only a ſmall ifland, '234 ; beſieged ; ; man- 
fully defended, 74. 
—— church of, foundation of, aſcribed to 
Childebert the Firſt, 48. | 


—— univerſity of receives it s firſt 13 5 75 


427+ 
Paſtoureaus, ſect of religious fo called, their ri- 


diculous and fanatical conduct, 570; perſe- - 


cute the Jews, occaſion the maſſacre of 500 of 


that people, 571 ; at laſt diſperſed, after com- 


mitting various depredations, ib, 

Peerage, inftitution of falſely aſcribed to Hugh 
Capet, 270 ; ſome account of, 2771, 272. 
Pepin appointed duke or governor of Auſtraſia, 
2130; his amazing extent of power, 137; 
ſubdues the Bavarians, Saxons, and the 

Suevi, 132; dies, 138. 

Pezein, ſon of Charles Martel, and firſt of the 
Carlovingian race; crowned at Soiſſons, in a 
very ſplendid manner, 153 ; defeats the Sax- 
ons, 154 ; afſembles a parliament, #.; 
makes a large donation to the church of St. 
Peter, 155 5 puniſhes Aſtolphus by a heavy 
tribute, :5.'; extends his protection to the 

Pope, 156; his death and character; remark- 

able anecdotes of him, 157. 

Peter the i of the firſt holy 
War, 317- 

PaaraMonD, king of France; events of his 
reign uncertain ; had two ſons, Clodian and 


Clenus, their hiſtory likewiſe involved: in 


obſcurity, 19. 


PaiLre the Firft, krete to Henry the Firſt, 
293; his firſt expedition into Flanders, 303 


his army defeated near Caſſel; accepts an al- 


liance, which is ſtrengthened by his marrying | 
Bertha, daughter of Robert, 304 ; ſends ſeve- 


ral armies to the affiflance of the Spaniards; 


Vo return laden with glory and riches, 301; di- 
vorces his queen, who dies broken - hearted, i.; 
demands in marriage Emma, daughter of the 
duke of Sicily, that lady arrives at the court 
of Philip, who meanly diſmiſſes her, and re- 
tains her fortune, #5, ; marries Bertrade, al- 
ready a married woman, 312; threatened 
with excommunication for-his conduct; the 
pope's miniſters treated with the greateſt in- 
dignity, is.; Philip is excommunicated, the 
effects of the excommunication, 313; be- 
comes vicious and indolent ; alarming ſtate of 
the kingdom, id.; his fon Lewis takes mea- 
ſures: for reprefling the tumults, which he ac- 
compliſhes, 73.; the marriage of Philip with 
Bertrade confirmed, 315; firſt holy war takes 
place in his reign, 316; circumſtances pro- 
ductive of that event, 316319; his Gath,. 
and character, 322. 

Parry the Second, his fright in the foreſt of Com- 
piegne, 379; his coronation, 380; marriage 
with Iſabella, zh. ; various ſurnames, 382; a: 
rebellion breaks out in Flanders, which he 
ſpeedily ſuppreſſes, 383; diſpute, and accom-- 
modation with England, 7b. ; his cruel treat- 
ment of the Jews, 384; another revolt of the 
county of Flanders, ſpeedily quelled,. 326 ; 
rupture with his queen, and laſting reconcilia- 
tion, 26.; war with England, 387 ; truce con- 
cluded for two years, b.; prepares for an 
expedition to Paleſtine, 389 ; war with Eng- 
land, 390; takes Ferte-Bernard, Mons, and 
ſeveral other places; peace with England; 
humiliating terms impoſed on Henry, king 
of England, 391; ſets off, accompanied with 
od, oco troops, on his expedition, 395 ; be- 
fieges and takes the city of Ptolemais, 397; 
his duplicity to Richard, king. of England, 
398; returns to France, i4.; orders eighty 
Jews to be burnt alive, 400; breaks his oath 
of friendfhip to Richard, and invades Nor- 
mandy, where he is repulſed, 401; ſigns a 
truce, b.; marries Ingelburga, i4..; divorces 
ber, and marries Agn es, 402; forced to take 
EA | Ingelburga 


INDEX 


A again, and ſend back Agnes, 403; 
war againſt England, Evreux taken, and the 
garriſon maſſacred, by Richard, 405; Philip 
retakes Evreux, and maſſacres the Engliſh and 


inhabitants, i5.; defeated at Freteval, and for- | 
ced to fly, 1b.; his perfidy at Vaudreuil, again 


defeated, 406-; peace, 6, ; again broken, #6. ; 

peace again, 407, ; conference with Ia 
- king of England, 408; the treaty: broken by 
John, 15.; John obtains a victory, 409; Phi- 
lip takes ſeveral towns in Upper Normandy, 
410; his rapid ſucceſs, 411; a truce for two. 
years agreed on, 412 ; his propoſed invaſion 
of England; Engliſh obtain a complete vic- 
tory by ſea, 418 ;. battle of Bovines; his life 
in imminent danger; gains the victory; 


39,000 ſaid to be ſlain, 419; invited by 


the Engliſh: barons to take part in their cauſe 
againſt John; 420; ſends his fon Lewis with 
7,090 troops for that purpoſe, i.; oppoſed 
. by the pope, and Lewis erke 

421; Lewis marches. in defiance of the pope, 
takes Rocheſter, :4.; acknowledged king of 
England by the nobles, 25.; ſubdues moſt 
part of England ; his attempts on Dover in- 
effectual, 422 ;. loſes'the affections of the ha- 
rons, who take up arms againſt him, 423; 
defeated by the Engliſh, 424; French fleet 
| likewiſe diſperſed, with great loſs, b.; makes 
a peace, evacuates England, and returns to 
France, 425; Philip grants a truce for four 
years, ib. ; death of Philip, 4263 his charac- 
ter, ib. 

FarLI? the Third, engaged in a cruſade when 


his father died, 481 ; grants a truce for ten 


years, and returns to France; accidental death 
of his queen Iſabella, 482; takes a tour 
through his dominions, and quelts a revolt, 
484 receives the homage of the king of 
England, 485; preparations. for a renewal of 


hoſtilities againſt the infidels, diſtreſſed ſtate | 


and final expulſion of the Chriſtians from Pa- 
leſtine, 486 ; project abandoned, i.; Philip 


- marries Mary, 487 ; diſſenſions of the Nayar- 


1 


5 


reſe, 491; Pampelima taken; e maſ- 


 facre, 25. ; rebellion quelled, 492 ; war againſt 
the king of Caſtille, b.; impeded by an order 
from the pope, 493; Gironne beſieged, and 
taken, 499 ; French totally defeated at ſea, 
and 30 ſhips taken, 16.; retreat of Philip, 25.; 3 
his death and character, 500. | 
PHiLIe he Fourth, ſucceeds Philip the Third, 
Fot; diſpute between a Norman and an 


Engliſh ſailor productive of a rupture be- 


tween France and England, 502; cruel pro- 


ceedings of both nations by ſea, 492, 493 
another account of the cauſe of that rupture, 


504, note; war commeneed, 5056; Engliſh 
take Bayonne, and ſeveral other places, .:6. ; 
Podenſac taken by the French, and 50 of the 
priſoners hanged, 306; Dover taken and 
burnt, 16.; his ſpirited reſiſtance to the mea» 


ſures of pope Boniface ;. account of the pro- 


ceedings of both parties in that memorable. 
diſpute, 507520; diſpute terminated by 


the death of that pontiff, 520; truce- with 
England, 514; marches - againſt the count.of 
Flanders, takes Douay and Bethune, . b. ; 
takes poſſeſſion of Flanders, 515 ; rebellion 
in that country, 521; Bruges taken, #6. ; 
maſſacre of the French troops there, 522; 


engagement between Bruges and Courtray, 


20,000 French, and many of their principal 
nobility, left dead, 523; Flemings beſiege 
Tournay, a truce for eight months concluded, 
524; war re- eommences, terrible action takes 
place, in which the Flemings are defeated 
with conſiderable loſs, 525 ; a peace agreed 
on, ab.; oppreſſion of the prelates by Philip, 526; 
debaſes the coin, 526, 527 3 inſurrection in 
Paris, twenty-eight of · the. inſungents hanged, 
ib.; his ſhamefab treatment of the Jews, is., 
unjuſt proceedings againſt the knights templars 
528539 total extinction of their order, 
5393 another diſpute with Flanders; truce - 
agreed on, 45, ; domeſtic calamity, the wives 
of two of bis. ſons- convicted of adultery, 


| ignominious ages of their F 5 
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death of Philip, 541; 158 charaQer, i ib.; ac 
count of eminent men who lived in his reign, 


$423 543 


Puri ie ee Fi/th appointed regent, 557; quells 
a revolt in Artois, 559; crowned king, 562; 


agreement between Philip when regent, and 
the houſe of Burgundy, 563; revolt in that 
country, 564; quelled, 16.; ſends an army 
into Flanders, 565; an end put to the wars 
with the Flemings, 566; religious diſputes, 
3566, 567; productive of a war between the 
Viſcomti and the pope, 568; that pontiff aſ- 
- fiſted by Philip, 569; termination of the diſ- 


Pute, .; - preparations for another cruſade, 
put a ſtop to by inteſtine confuſion 570; at- 


-tempts the reformation of various abuſes, $733 
his death, 43. ; character, 574 

Fun or ambulatory parliaments, held BY 
Clotaire, 101. 

Pope Boniface the Eighth, his 8 conteſt 

with Philip the Fourth, 57; particulars of 


that affair, and the ſpirited oppoſition of that 


monarch, 5o7—520 ; curious letters, bulls, 
and remonſtrances to Philip, 510, 511, 513, 
g1B, 519; Boniface ſeized, 5203 * death, 
ib. 

Pope Gregory the Firſt ſovereign pontiff who had 
any connection with the affairs of France; 
his death, 83. 


Pope Gregory the Fifth cxpilled from the holy 


ſee, 273 ; re-aſcends it, ib.; his barbarous 
treatment of his competitor, 274; annuls the 
marriage of Robert, excommunicates him, 
and forces him to ſubmit to the ſentence of 
divorce, ib. 


Pope Gregory the Seventh, his turbulent and aſ- 


piring conduct, 304; excommunicates, and 


depoſes the king of Poland, &c. ib; his inſolent 


letter to the archbiſhop of Rheims, 305; his 
arrogance towards the Spaniards, 76, ; to the 
emperor of Germany, with his infamous 
anathema againſt that monarch, b.; degrad- 
ing humiliation of the emperor, 306; Gre- 
gary beſieged, and eſcapes, and at laſt ends 


| 


IN D EX. 
his days in -exile, 307; his character, and re. 


marks on his conduct, 15. 

Pope Nicholas the Firſt, writes to Wee king 
of Lorraine, reſpecting the divorce of his 
wife, 218; inſolence oy his oy; i6,z dies, 
ib, 

Pragmatic SanFion, firſt iNſued, 477. 

Prelibation, ſtrange cuſtom, ſo called, (commonly 
known by the name of the law of Lombardy) 


476. 


| Princeſſes of the firſt race, ſome account of their 


rank, 75. 


Procida, John de, bs inveteracy againſt the 


French, 495 ; conſpires againſt Chartes, king 
of Sicily, hiſtory and ſucceſs of that tranſac- 
tion, 496-499. 

Pradigies three obſerved by Clovis, Previous to 
his engagement. with Alaric, 35. 

Proſtitutes, attempt to convert them by Peter de 
Roiſſi, partly ſucceſsful, 385. 


Protades, murdered by the enraged ſoldiers, 8 3. 


Ptolemais, city of, taken, after a ſiege of two 
years, and at an immenſe expence of blood 
and treaſure, 307. 


© 


Raucingus aſſaſſinated, 72. 

Raymond, count of Toulouſe, ſuſpected of the 
murder of Philip de Caſtlenau ; excommuni- 
cated, 414; his degrading humiliation, 183. 

Regale, enjoyed by the firſt French monarchs, 
account of, 38, WE 

Regents, their power, 66, 

Richard the Firſt, king of England, his ſarcaſtic 
reply to the curate of Neuilli, 393 ; accom- 
panies Philip to the holy war, #4, ; take 
Meflina, 394; made priſoner, and loaded 

with irons, 400; his undaunted behaviour, 

403; releaſed, 404 ; determines to puniſh the 
French monarch for his periidions condud, 

\. 495; dies, 406. 

Riguntha, her diſſolute life, 51. 

RoBErT, ſon of Hugh Capet, aſcends the 
Ss 2733 the pope diſſolves his marriage, 

2143 


* 


reign 
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excommunicated, and forced to acquieſce, ib.; 


re-marries, i, ; takes Count Bouchard under 


—— 


refuſing to ſubmit to hüt ſentence, is 1 


his protection; takes Melun, Auxerre, Sens, 
and Avalon, 275; upwards of five years con- 


ſumed in the. reduction of Burgundy, #. ; 
2 horid ſect of heretics appears, their'ſuppreſ- 
fion and execution, 270 ; aſſociates his ſon 


x: Hugh with him in the government, who raiſes 
a rebellion, afterwards ſubmits, is forgiven, 


and dies, 277; Robert oppoſed in his inten- 


tiom of joining his ſecond ſon Henry in the 


government, by his queen Conſtance, ib, ; per- 
- fiſts, and crowns' Henry; dies, 278; his ex- 
ceillent character, 15.; his humanity and cha- 
rity, 279; obſervations on the practice which 
obtained of monarchs aſſociating their eldeſt 
ſons with them 280—28 2; ecclefiaſcicalcouncils | 
- held during his reign, 282, 283. 

Rosen oomes to the orown, 295; his whole 
in repreſſing domeſtic 
- feuds and foreign invaſions, 16.; Herbert, 


employed 


count of Vermandois, leagued with others 


- againſt him, 246 ; compromiſes with that no- 


bleman, 74. ; his death, 247. 


Rollo, the Dans: invades England, haraſſes 


France, and impoſes his own terms on king 


Charles, 241; marries. the daughter of that 
monarch, 242; bis converſion to chriſtianity, 
_ 2b, ; receives the name of Robert at his bap- 


tiſm ; barbarity to his wife, 15. 


Romans make incurſions into Gaul, 10. 


8. 


* 


Saladin, caliph of Egypt, takes the real croſs 


from the Chriſtians, 388; his death, and the 


memorable proclamation previous to that 


event, 400. 


Salic Lau, inſtituted oy Pharamond, account 


of, 19. 


Samo excites a revolt, choſen king by the inſur- 


gents; his arrogant behaviour to the ambaſ- 


ſadors of Dagobert, 112 ;. Urbians and Sora- 


French governors, 495 ; 
Charles 16.; horrid maſſacre of the French, 
497 Charles diſgracefully compelled to re- 


bians 80 over to him; an accommodation 
takes place, 113. 


Saxons, various wars and commotions with; 162, 


165, 168, 169, 176, 181; ſee CyanLEMAGNE. 


Scotus, John Dun, ſome account of, 543. | 
Seneſchal of France, deſcription of the duties 


of that office, 327. 


Showers of blood, and other portents, ſaid to pre- 


cede the enormities- committed by Frede- 
gonda, 62. ä 


Sicilian weſpers, horrid maſſacre ſo called, 497: 
Sicily, Charles king of, his unbounded ambition, 


his controverſy with the pope, 493; ſhameful 
treatment of the Sicilian women by the 
conſpiracy againſt 


tire, 498; orders 150 of the inhabitants of 
Naples to be hanged, 74.; his death, 499. 


en king of Auſtraſia, heroic intrepidity-of, . 


51 ; marries Brunehaut, i5.; takes arms againſt 
the Huns, 54; aſſaſſinated at Vitri, at the in- 


ſtigation of Fredegonda ; his excellent cha- 


racter, 56. 


Simony, very prevalent in France, 8 f; again, 491. 
Sneezing, various ancient opinions reſpecting, .. 


98, 99. 


| Sophi try, firſt takes riſe inthe ſchools;. 344. 
Stephen, king of England, his death, 357. 


Surnames, their origin, 263. 


T. 


Templars, Knights, their eſtabliſiment, 319; ba- 
niſhed France, 361; abolition of their order 
_ firſt projected, 528 ; motives for that proce- 


dure, . horrid and abſurd crimes and tenets at- 


tributed to them, 529 ; all ſeized at once, and 
impriſoned, 530; interrogated; by the in- 


quiſition, 531 ; tortured to extort confeſſion, 


+ 5323 ſpirited" appeal to the pope, 533 ; deny 
their confeſſions extorted by torture, and fifty- - 
nine of them burnt in a flow fire, 74. ; noble 


behaviour and ſpeech of the grand-maſter, - 
534; the order proſcribed and aboliſhed, and - 


Tm 
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all their effects confiſcated, $35 ; the grand- 

maſter and a nobleman burnt. alive, 538 ; re- 

marks on thoſe proceedings, 538, 539- 

OX king of Auſtraſia, forms an alliance 

with Juſtinian; breaks it; dies, 47. | 
_ Thierrs, king of Auſtraſia, his character, 43. 


— 3 


- O%TrirzrRi the Third ſucceeds Childeric the Se- 
cond; his conduct towards Ebroin, 129; his 


perſon ſeized, 131; his death, 132. 
"TrrtxgT the Fourth, the kingdom governed du- 
ring moſt of: his reign by Charles Martel, 
143, 144 ; his death, 145. | 
Tiers Eat (Third Eſtate) origin of, 3435 
Toulouſe, Raymond count of, eccleſiaſtical tyran- 
ny exerciſed againſt, 439, 440; fingular me- 
tod of conducting the war in his dominions, 
449; compelled to ſubmit, b.; again reſiſts 
the authority of the church, 446; behaviour 
of the king of France on that occafion, 447; 


rebels againſt the king of France, ſubdued, 


and compelled to fign a treaty, 449- 
Tranſubſtantiation, diſpute e the doce 
eee RE 


1 Froubadonrs, fathers of modern 31 423. 


Twelve Peers of France, firſt choſen, to aſſiſt at 


4 the coronation of Philip the Second, 386. 


| Tyre, William, archbiſhop of, enforces the ne; 
j Cceflity of the third cruſade, 389. 
ö 5 | 
w. 
' Warroc, earl of Brittany, betrayed and ſlain, 73. 
William of Normandy eſtabliſhes himſelf in the 
dukedom, 295 ; account of the circumſtances 
_ - which gave riſe to the conqueſt of England, 
| - bythatprinces- 293; circumſtantial detail of that 
event, 294—302 ; beſieges his fon Robert in 
|  Gerberoy, 309;; narrowly eſcapes being killed 
by that prince, ib. ; his ferocious behaviour on 
that occafion, ih. raiſes the fiege, 310; a re- 
con ciliation effected between him and his ſon, 
ib. ; vows revenge againſt the king of France, 
for a jocular ſpeech reflecting on him, lays 
fiege to and takes Nante, zþ.; the deſtructive 
4 progreſs of his arms put . AC» 
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